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I  Inw  ntto  ptaramqiM  vMatiiT 
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IBTB(»)UCrrO£T  KKMABKH. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  graoefiil  of  Addison's  works,  and  next  to  Dij- 
den's  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  the  best  specimen  in  out  language  ol 
this  style  of  writing.  Addison  teUa  as  in  •  letter  to  Mr.  Stepney,  English 
Envoy  at  Vienna,  that  when  he  wrote  it  he  had  Fontenelle's  Dialogue  on 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds  in  his  eye ;  and  it  is  no  slight  praise  to  say  that 
be  has  fully  equalled  bis  model.  The  first  part  was  written  at  Vienna, 
and  though  the  work  was  shown  to  his  friends  and  approved  by  them,  it 
wns  not  published  till  after  his  death.  The  general  subject  of  numisma- 
tics has  since  been  treated  by  several  English  writers,  and  both  the  excel- 
lent introduction  of  'nskerman,  and  Humphrey's  valuable  Manual,  contain 
more  ixiiurmation  thun  Addison's  Dialc^ues.  But;  there  is  no  Dook  in 
which  the  lover  of  Latin  poetry  will  lind  within  the  same  compass,  so 
many  important  suggestions  and  happy  illustrationa. 

Of  this  work  Ogle  says:— 

"  The  '  Dialogues  on  Medals'  rather  prove  the  ability  of  the  scholar  to 
attain  so  complex  and  unconnected  a  kind  of  knowledge  in  a  short  period, 
than  profound  information  on  the  subject.  Fioeorini  was  his  master,  and 
says,  '  He  did  not  go  any  depth  in  the  study  of  medals :  all  the  knowledge 
be  had  of  that  kind,  I  believe,  he  bad  from  me  ;  and  I  did  not  give  him 
above  twenty  lessons  upon  that  subject'  There  are  two  sorts  of  informa- 
tion usually  possessed  by  men  of  literature  and  research  :  the  one  rudi- 
mental,  which  is  generally  received  from  'instructors ;  the  other  the  know- 
ledge a  learner  obtains  by  his  own  labor.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
Addison  obtained  the  former  in  the  twenty  lessons  given  him  by  Ficcorini, 
and  that  he  added  more  by  his  own  investigation,  and  by  studying  the 
treatise  on  Medals  and  Inscriptions  of  Bernardin  Maffaeus,  then  in  general 
use  among  travellers  and  the  learned." — OoLBr-;JAfe  ofAdditon,  pp.  21,  22. 

And  Miss  Aikin : — 

"It  was  thus  that  he  introduced  to  his  friend  his  beautiful  ' Dialt^ea 
on  the  nsefulness  of  ancient,  medals ;'  perhaps  the  most  perfect^  certainly 
"He  most  graceful  examples  in  our  language  of  this  form  of  composition. 
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Dr.  JohnBoo's  ussertioo. — whose  scanty  aiNjimiiitaiien  with  Freiioli  lit«r»> 
tare  probably  did  not  inclnde  even  th«  celebrated  and  populitr  wurk  of 
Puntonelle, — that  Dryden'a  Dialogua  oa  Dramatia  poetry  waa  Adduon'c 
model,  is  thus  disproved  ;  and  this  inforaiatiou  of  the  rcul  prutulype  »ug- 
f^talA  a  curioua  national  t'ontniet  The  iofonuiiig  epirit  uf  the  dialofjues  of 
Fontonelle  is  that  of  galluutry;  aud  the  fair  pupil  whom  ho  addrea»es  im- 
bibed the  principlt3s  of  th«i  astronomy  of  Doiicarteii  diluted  aud  dalcified 
vrith  at  least  an  equal  portion  of  Hattery,  on  the  graces  of  her  person  and 
the  uharms  of  her  mind  ;  but  although  the  study  of  medula  could  M'arculy 
he  regarded  us  leas  within  the  gphuru  of  female  inquiry  than  worlds  aud 
their  vortiues, — aud  in  fact  there  had  been  ludiea  in  iJiU  eouutrj  »f  a  for- 
mer and  a 'better  age  celebrated  for  tbcir  numisinatic  attuiunients, —  'ha 
English  wit  carefully  oxooenitea  himitelf  from  all  obligation  to  couplimccl 
the  ladies  on  the  oecaaion,  aud  admitB  nut  even  u  huiuble  liiitencr  uf  ths 
feminine  gender.  A  knowledge  of  the  {lattern  on  which  he  worked  might 
Ukewi^  have  shielded  the  author  from  a  critictam  of  Bishop  Bnrd,  who 
imputes  it  oa  a  fault  to  these  dialogues  that  they  deviate  from  the  claa- 
aical  examples  in  not  exhibiting  real  cbaroctcm  oe  Uie  interlocuti^rs.  In 
any  case,  this  appears  an  Ul-considered  objection  ;  and  it  Ls  ]>robable  Uuit 
the  judgment  of  the  bishop  was  warped  by  hig  own  pmetice.  Whnterer 
diguity  or  seeming  authority  this  kind  of  artifice, — an  utfeuaire  one  at  the 
best  to  the  true  lover  of  liiatorioal  and  biographical  truth, — might  li^nd  to 
the  discussion  of  queslious  of  philosophy,  poUtics  or  history,  it  would  be 
diiEcult  to  point  out  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it  on  such  a  topic  as 
the  useful  new  of  rjiedak,  essentially  a  branch  of  erudition  ;  while  the  dif 
ficulliea  and  objections  are  obvious.  The  part  of  a  leading  speaker  must 
in  all  propriety  have  been  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  very  small  number 
of  learned  persons  who  itad  distinguished  themselves  by  devoting  their 
lives  to  profound  iuvustigutious  in  this  durk  and  diHicult  science;  and 
with  what  modesty  could  a  writer  who  had  only  skimmed  its  surface, 
have  uttered  conjectures  or  remarks  of  his  own  under  the  sanution  oi 
names  such  as  tlmse  of  ripanheim  or  Le  Vailliantt 

"  it  appears  that  the  study  of  medals  hod  been  a  favorite  object  of  pnr- 
foit  with  Addison  in  Italy,  and  especially  at  Rome,  where  he  had  availed 
himself  of  Uie  technical  inAtrnctioiis  of  a  professor  of  this  branch  uf  anti- 
quities besides  embi  acing  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  most  cele- 
brated collections.  According  to  his  geneml  plan  in  the  study  of  anti- 
quity, be  applied  his  knowletlge  of  these  objects  to  the  illustration  of  poa- 
•Mges  in  the  Latin  poets,  by  which,  in  return,  he  fi'e({nently  explained  the 
Bignificatioo  of  medals.  Several  examples  of  Uiis  application  of  his  read- 
■jjg  occur  in  his  Travels. 

"The  two  first  of  these  dialogues  are  much  more  thickly  interspersed 
iJian  even  bis  Travels  with  quotations  from  ancient  writers,  brought  to 
KXplatn   the  objects,    custcma,  and    events    represented    by    the   charges 
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of  tb«  medsls  ;  and  the  vide  range  of  euljects,  with  the  great  nimi- 
I'er  and  variety  of  auihore  quote<l,  highly  honorable  aa  they  are  to  the 
learned  diligence  of  th«  author,  are  also  quite  effectual  in  removing  what- 
ever of  dryposB  might  have  beou  found  in  the  topic  itself.  The  playful 
turns  of  fancy,  and  the  gtrokon  of  character  and  hnioor  vhich  give  din- 
liuctneas  and  unlmntion  to  the  gpeakei-a,  have  as  much  of  the  peculiar 
teat  of  hla  genius  att  his  beat  Spectators.  Besides  the  two  dinlugues  whii-li 
•trjttly  answer  to  the  general  title,  there  is  u  third  called  '  A  parallt;!  he- 
twceii  ancient  and  modvrn  medalg,'  which  ia  laadable  for  the  moderation 
»nd  absence  of  national  prepossession  with  which  it  diseusees  Ihp  nicrit-s 
and  dcfi^elB  of  those  struck  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  record  the  gloriea  ol 
hia  reign.  Tt  is  frankly  avowed  that,  in  most  points  of  exccireuce,  these 
ooine  nearer  to  the  ancienta  than  any  other  modern  ones,  and  it.  is  added, 
that  to  the  French  we  are  also  '  indebted  for  the  best  lights  that  have 
been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  general." 

"  For  what  reason  the  author  of  these  elegant  and  highly  finished 
piecea  should  have  left  them  to  make  their  firat  appearance  in  the  po»t- 
huniuus  edition  of  his  works,  it  is  not  easy  to  divine.  Possibly  he  might 
apprehend  tliat  he  had  already  introduced  in  his  Trnvels  bb  much  of  clos- 
aical  matter  as  the  English  public,  immersed  in  ])arty  onntests,  would  find 
leisure  or  inclination  to  attend  to;  poeaibi}'  bo  might  not  fully  have  satis- 
fied the  excessive  delicacy  of  his  own  taste  in  the  execution  ;  piohably  bt 
might  soon  become  distrustful  of  the  soutidiicsa  of  some  of  hie  conjecttiral 
interpretations  of  enigmatical  iuBcripttona  iind  half-effaced  or  .li-tormed 
figures." — Miss  AuuN — Li/g  of  Additmi,  pp.  89-91. 

Le  Clere,  whose  acquaintance  Adilison  formed  during  his  tonr,  and 
who  apparently  had  seen  the  firet  draft  of  the  Dialogues,  aays,  in  hia  ob- 
set  rations  upon  the  Travels,  «ke.,  which  were  "  done  from  the  Krench  by  Mr. 
Tlieobald,  and  printed  in  1715" — "Mr.  Addison  has  n^it  a  little  applied 
bim^elf  to  tlie  study  of  medola,  the  mystical  meanings  of  whose  reverses 
be  has  explained  in  a  work  well  worthy  to  he  made  public,  and  which  I 
hope  he  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with." 

"Tbeae  Dialogues  of  Addiaon  are  written  with  that  sweetness  and 
purity  of  style  which  constitute  Iiim  one  of  our  first  pro**  writers.  The 
chief  imperfection  of  hia  Treatise  ou  Medals  i.s,  that  Ihc  persons  introduced 
as  speakers,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  practice  of  the  aneiente,  are 
fiedliouK,  not  real;  for  Cj'nthio,  I'hilat/dcr,  I'lilienK  ii,  Kugenio  and  Theocles, 
(uunot  equally  excite  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  reader  with  Socratct 
aud  Aluibiades,  Atticus  and  Brutus,  Cowley  aid.  Spralt^  Mayuard  and 
Samera."— ildifijioniano,  v.  1,  p.  80. — Q. 
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See  the  wild  waste  of  all-devouring  years  1 
How  Koine  her  own  sad  sepulchre  appears: 
With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread  1 
The  very  tombs  now  Tanish'd  like  their  dead  I 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould 'ring  age ; 
Some,  hostile  fary ;  some,  religions  rage : 
Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal,  conspira, 
And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire. 
Perhaps  by  its  own  rains  aav'd  from  flame, 
Some  bury'd  marble  half  preserves  a  name  ; 
That  name,  the  learn'd  with  fierce  dispatcs  pursue, 
And  give  to  Titos  old  Vespasian's  due. 

Ambition  sigh'd.     She  found  it  vain  to  trust 
The  faithless  column,  and  the  crumbling  bust ; 
Huge  moles  whose  shadow  stretch'd  from  shore  to  shon^ 
Their  ruins  perish 'd,  and  their  place  no  more  i 
Convinc'd,  she  now  contracts  her  vast  design ; 
And  all  her  triumphs  sbk  into  a  coin. 
A  narrow  orb  each  crowded  conquest  keeps  ; 
Beneath  her  palm  hero  sad  tTndaea  weeps ; 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  tbi  prostrato  Nile  and  fihlne : 
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A  email  Euplirales  thro'  the  piece  is  roll'dj 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold. 

The  medal,  faitliful  to  itB  charge  of  fame, 
Thro'  olimca  and  ages  bears  eaoh  form  and  uauui 
In  one  abort  view,  subjected  to  our  eye, 
Gods,  emptors,  heroes,  aages,  beauties  lie. 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  anti<jtiaries  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  mat  adore  : 
This,  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endcara, 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years. 
To  gain  Pcscennius  one  employs  his  schemes , 
One  grasps  a  Oeorops  in  ecstatic  dreams : 
Poor  VadiuB,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd, 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  bis  shield  was  eeour'd  j 
And  Curio,  restless  by  the  fair  one's  side, 
Sighs  for  an  Otho,  and  neglects  his  bride. 

Theirs  is  the  vanity,  the  learning  thine. 
Touch'd  by  thy  hand,  again  Rome's  glories  shine: 
Her  gods,  and  godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 
And  all  her  faded  garments  bloom  anew. 
Nor  blusli_  these  studies  thy  regard  engage ; 
These  pleas'd  the  fathers  of  poetic  rage ; 
The  verse  and  sculpture  bore  an  equal  part, 
And  art  reflected  images  to  art. 

Oh  when  shall  Britain,  conscious  of  ber  olaim, 
Stand  emulous  of  Greek  and  Roman  fame  ? 
In  living  medals  see  her  wars  enroU'd, 
And  vanquish 'd  realms  supply  recording  gold? 
Here,  rising  bold,  the  patriot's  honest  face; 
There  warriors  frowning  m  historio  brass. 
Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see, 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's  looks  agree: 
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Or  in  fail  series  lanrel'd  bards  be  sbown, 
A  Yirgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 
Then  shall  thy  Craggs  (and  let  me  call  him  mine) 
On  the  cast  ore,  another  Pollio,  shine ; 
^With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head, 
And  ronnd  the  orb  in  lasting  notes  be  read. 
"  Statesman,  yet  Mend  to  truth  I  in  soul  sincere 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  dear ; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  serr'd  no  private  end^ 
Who  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend  ; 
ESnnobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved. 
And  prais'd,  unenvy'd,  by  the  muse  he  loy'd." 

APwa. 
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aa  LIBERT  AS  PVBLICA  a  C.    Reverse  of  Ocdba. 
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SECOND    SERIES 

I.  FEUCITATI  AVG.  COa  HI.  P.P.aC.     Reverse  of  Hadrian. 
2   PONTIF.  MAX.  TR.  POT.  PP.  COa  IL 

3.  P.N.R.aC.  Reverse  of  Olaudiu*. 

4.  aC.  Reverse  of  Auguttit*. 

6   aP.aR.P.P.  OB.  GIVES  SERVATOa     Reverse  of  Caligula 

6.  Reverse  of  2lbertu$. 

1.  FIDES  PVBLICA.     Reverse  of  TOma 

8.  PRAETOR  RECEIT.     Revei-se  of  Claudiiu. 

0.  FECVNDITA&  S.C.     Reverse  of  J^Uia  AngwUa. 

10.  KERO  CLAV.  CAESAll.  IMP.  ET  OCTAVIA.  AVGVST.  F     ReverM 

of  Claudius. 

11.  ORIE.VSAVa     Reversfiof  Aur^liam 

12.  Reverse  of  0ufM/.4,a<^ 

15.  GLORIA  EXERciTva  nai.a  t  „ 

/  Reverse  of  ConUanittu. 

14.  PRINCIPI  IVVENTUTia  aC.    5 

16.  M.  CATO!  L.  VETTIACVa  IL  VIR.  LEO.  IV.  LEG.  VL  LEO.  X 

CCA.     Reverse  of  Jlherius, 

16.  TR.  P.  Vn.  IMP.  IIL  COa  V.  P.P.  aC     Reverse  of  Trajan. 

17.  TR.  POT.  V.  IMP.  IIL  COa  IL  aC     Reverse  of  Luciu*  Vei-^u. 

18.  PAX  AVG.  aC  Reverse  of    Veipatiati. 

19.  IMP.  VIIL  COa  in.  P.P.  aC  DE  GERMANIS  l  Reverse  of  Jfareu, 

20.  IMP.  VIIL  COa  IIL  P.P.  aC  DE  8ARMATIS  I  Aurelius. 

21  Reverse  of  Tpajan. 

22  TR.  POT.  XIIII.  P.P.  OOa  IL     Reverse  of  M.  Aureliut. 
28.  DIVVS  AVGVSTVS  PATER,     coin'd  under  Tlheriua. 
84  COa  IIL  aC.     Reverse  of  Antomnm  Pi%». 
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THIRD    SERIES. 

1.  FELIX  ADVENT  AVG.  G.NN,  PEN.    Reverse  of  Dioclesiau. 

2.  AFRICA.  S.C.     Reverse  of  Septimiu*  Severut. 
8.  AFRICA,  a  a    .Reverse  of  Adrian. 

4.  AEGIPTOa  S.C.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

6.  MAVRETAKIA.  S.C.    Reverse  of  Adrian. 

6.  HISPANIA.  &C.     Reverse  of  Adrian. 

1.  ADVENTVI  AVG.  GALLIAE.  S.C.    Reverse  of  Adrian. 

8.  ITALIA.  S.C.     Reverse  of  Marens  Antoninus. 

».  ROMA,  aa     Reverse  of  JVer»». 

10.  RESTrrVTORT  ACUAJAE.    Reverse  of  Adriam. 

11.  BRITANNIA,     neverse  oi  ^Anct^unaM  «-««. 

12.  RESTITVTORI  SICILIAE.  aC.     Reverse  oi  Adnan. 
18.  IVDEA  CAPTA.  aC.  i 

14.  VICTORIA  AVGVSTI,  aC.  j^*''*"^  "^  ^"P^""- 
16.  PARTHIA.  aC.  COa  IL     Reverse  of  Antoninut  Piua. 
16.  ANTIOCHIA, 

17  eTATEIPHNflNK.   CMTPN.  STP.  T.  ♦AB.  AA.  AnOAAINAPlOT.     R»rers« 

of  Marcus  Aureliut. 

18  ARAB.  ADQ.  aP.Q.R.  OPTIMO  PRINCIPI  aC.    Reverse  of  2V«y(i». 


Ctdtrio,  EugeniuB,  and  Philander,  had  retired  together  from 
the  town  to  a  country  village,  that  lies  upon  the  Thames.  Their 
design  was  to  pass  away  the  heat  of  the  aummcr  among  the  fresh 
breezes  that  rise  from  the  river,  and  the  agreeable  mixture  of 
shades  and  fountains,  in  which  the  whole  country  naturally 
abounds.  They  were  all  three  very  well  versed  in  the  politer 
parts  of  learning,  and  had  travelled  into  the  most  refined  nations 
of  Europe:  so  that  they  were  capable  of  entertaining  tliomsclvcs 
on  a  thousand  different  subjects  without  running  into  the  commor 
topic  of  defaming  public  parties,''  or  particular  persons.  As  they 
were  intimate  friends  they  took  the  freedom  to  dissent  from  one 

•Mr.  Addison's  frrout  rei'U!j»tlon  ia  eliiefly  owini;  to  w]uil  Lu  wrote  in 
pnwe.  Tlii*  part,  of  his  work^  (lion,  will  linaervii  t<»  be  Kliidiod  witli  euro. 
It  in  fH-nr«e  p<-8sible  to  examine  a  writer  of  this  clnss,  witlmiit  admirhig 
►Htftimcs.  Hut  I  fhftll  <Jo  it  sparinjjly.  It  will  bo  more  useful  t"  p'-irit 
out  his  dofeiita,  wliii'h,  in  bucIi  a  eniwd  of  Iwiinitifn,  niny  be  oveilonked,  r.r 
may  ttiusnaelveis  lit?  mistaken  for  beiiuliea.  Nur  let  the  presumption  of  tliid 
attempt  give  offence  to  nny,  evtii  though  they  aliouM  dissent  from  me,  in 
tl-e  instances  alleircd:  for,  to  bo  nl  the  (viin^  </f  inquiring  wlicllier  Riieli  n 
writer  have  any  faults,  i»,  in  effect,  to  pay  the  higheat  ri-rnpliitietit  to  bin 
merit.  And  for  tbe  rest,  I  eommit  niyaelf  to  tlie  cnndotir  of  all  eiipulile 
judges — Nam  etiam  cum  jadiciwn  mvum  ottttuhro,  »uum  iaincn  lcyentihii» 
reliH^fmtn. 

^  Defnming  public  |>arti«s,  ia  not  a  topic,  but  a  mude  of  treating  it.  Jt 
had  bp<?n  more  exact  to  »By  "into  the  common  practice  of  defiunini^  public 
parti«s"  Ac 


anotlicr  in  discourse,  or  upon  occasion  tn  speak  a  Latiu  eentcnca 
witliant  fearing  the  irapntation  of  pedautry  or  ill-breeding. 

They  were  one  evening  taking  a  walk  together  in  the  field*, 
when  their  discourse  accidentally  fell  upon  several  unprofitable 
parts  of  leiirning.  It  was  Cynthio's  liumour  to  run  down  every 
thing  that  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  He  was  still  pre- 
ferring good  sense  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  often  took  a  pleasure 
to  appear  ignorant,  that  he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those 
that  valued  themselves  on  their  hooks  and  studies,  though  at  the 
same  time  one  might  very  well  see  that  he  could  not  have  at- 
tacked many  parts  of  learning  so  suocessfally,  had  not  he  bor- 
rowed hia  assistances  from  them.  Afler  having  rallied  a  set  ot 
two  of  virCuojsos,  he  fell  upon  the  medallista. 

These  gentlemen,  sjiys  Ite,  value  themselves  upon  being  critics 
in  rust,  and  will  undertake  to  tell  you  the  different  ages  of  it,  by 
its  colour.  They  are  possessed  with  a  kind  of  Icarnerl  avarice, 
and  are  for  getting  together  hoards  of  such  money  only  as  was 
current  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  There  arc  several  of 
them  that  arc  better  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  the  Antonines, 
than  of  the  Stuarts,  and  would  rather  choose  to  count  out  a  sunr 
in  sesterces,  than  in  pounds  sterling.  I  have  heard  of  one  in  Ra 
ly  that  used  to  swear  by  the  head  of  Otho.  Nothing  can  be 
pleasanter  than  to  see  a  circle  of  these  virtuosos  about  a  cabinet 
of  medals,  descanting  upon  the  value,  rarity,  and  authenticalncss' 
of  the  several  pieces  that  lie  before  them.  One  takes  yp  a  coin 
of  gold,  and  after  having  well  weighed  the  figures  and  inscription, 
tells  yon  very  gravely,  if  it  were  braes,  it  would  be  invaluable. 
Anf^tlier  falls  a  ringing  a  Pcscennias  Niger,  and  judiciously  dis- 
tiuguiBhes  the  sound  of  it  to  bo  modern."     A  third  desires  you  to 

'Biibat&ntivM  terminating  in  ess,  especially  if  polysyllableB,  have  an  Ul 
•ffect  in  our  language.     We  now  say,  aiUhetdicUy. 

•'  Judiciously  di»tinanishes  the  iuuttd  of  it  tv  he  majern.  Inaccurately 
expressed. -^It  ehould  nave  been,  "  jndioiouply  obsrrfet  the  Aound  of  it  to  b« 
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(»l»€rve  well  the  toga  on  such  a  reverse,  and  asks  you  whether 
tou  can  in  cimscience  believe  the  sleeve  of  it  to  be  of  the  true 
Roman  cut. 

I  must  confess,  says  Philander,  the  knowledge  of  medals  ha4 
DVist  of  those  disadvantages  that  can  render  a  science  ridiculous, 
to  such  as  are  not  well  versed  in  it.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  represent  as  impertineucies  any  parts  of  learning  that  have  no 
immediate  relation  to  the  happiness  or  convenience  of  mankind. 
Wlieo  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  among  tl>e  stars  and  planets, 
or  lays  ont  a  twelve-month  on  the  spots  in  the  sun,  however  noble 
his  speculations  may  be,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  bur- 
lesque. But  it  is  still  more  natural  to  laugh  at  such  studies  as 
are  employed  on  low  and  vulgar  objects.  What  curious  observa- 
tions have  been  made  on  spiders,  lobsters,  and  cockle-shells  ?  yet 
tbe  very  naming  of  them  is  almost  sufficient  to  turn  them  into 
raillery.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  medals, 
which  is  charged  with  so  many  nnooucerniag  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  built  on  such  mean  materials,  should  appear  ridiculous  to 
those  that  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  examine  it. 

Eugenius  was  very  attentive  to  what  Philander  said  on  the 

:5ubjcct  of  medals.     He  was  one  that  endeavoured  rather  to  bo 

agreeable  than  shining  in  conversation,  for  which  reason  he  was 

more  beloved,  though  not  so  much  admired  as  Cynthio.     1  must 

confess,  says  he,  I  find  myself  very  much  iucliued  to  speak  against 

ft  sort  of  study  that  I  know  nothing  of.     I  have,  Jiowever,  one 

strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  it,  that  Philander  has  thought 
it  worth  bis  while  to  employ  some  time  upon  it      I  am  glad, 

inodcrn."  We  eay,  tn  distimjuuh  one  thing  from  nnother  ;  or,  to  ifiKtiii^U  s 
iwtureeti  one  tiling  and  iDiot/wr, — but  not,  "to  diftinf/uiah  any  fbinu;  tu  In: 
It  the  wiipil  ilifitinguUhes  be  here  Ufed,  it  should  bo  in  some  such  wiiy  aif 
thU.  "  ditiinffuiihet  the  tounrl  of  it  from  that  of  an  ancient  coiji."  Wi-  tirat 
pereeive  a  dittincti/m  bttween  two  things,  anil  then  conclude  thi*  nut  to  be 
lliat.  The  word  distingnUhtt  '\a  here  used  by  Mr.  A.  ua  if  it  imitlioJ  im 
act  of  the  miod,  wliich  \»  consequeut  to  duUinguuhinq.  Tha  word  i|^ 
tJieivfore,  im  proper, 
lOL.    11. —  I* 
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then,  says  Cynthio,  that  I  have  thrown  him  on  a  science  of  which 
I  haie  long  wished  to  hear  the  usefulness.  There,  says  Philan- 
der, you  must  excuse  inc.  At  preseut  you  do  not  know  hut  it 
may  hate  its  usefulness.  But  should  I  endeavour  to  convince 
you  of  it,  I  might  fail  in  my  attempt,  and  so  reader  mj  science 
still  more  contemptible.  On  the  contrary,  says  Cynthio,  we  are 
already  so  persuaded"  of  tlio  unprofitableness  of  your  science,  that 
you  can  but  leave  us  where  you  find  us,  but  if  you  succeed,  yoa 
increase  the  number  of  your  party.  Well,  says  Philander,  in 
hopes  of  making  two  such  considerable  proselytes,  I  am  very  well 
content  to  talk  away  an  evening  with  you  on  the  subject:  but  on 
this  condition,  that  you  will  communicato  your  thoughts  to  me 
freely,  when  you  dissent  from  me,  or  have  any  difficullics  tluit 
you  think  me  capable  of  removing.  To  make  use  of  the  liberty 
you  give  us,  says  Eugenius,  I  must  tell  you  what  I  believe  sur- 
prises all  beginners  as  well  as  myself.  We  are  apt  to  think  your 
medallists  a  little  fantastical  in  the  different  prices  they  set  upon 
their  coins,  without  any  regard  to  the  ancient  value  or  the  mctiil 
of  which  they  are  composed.  A  silver  medal,  for  example,  shall 
be  more  esteemed  than  a  gold  one,  and  a  piece  of  brass  than 
either.  To  answer  you,  says  Philander,  in  the  language  of  a 
medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet  of  medals  as  a  trea- 
sure of  money,  but  of  knowledge,  nor  must  you  fancy  any  charms 
in  gold,  but  in  the  figures  and  inscriptions  that  adorn  it.  The  in- 
trinsic value  of  an  old  coin  does  not  consist  in  its  metal,  but  its 
erudition.  It  is  the  device  that  has  raised  the  species,  so  that  at 
present  an  as  or  an  oholus  may  carry  a  higher  price  than  a  dena- 
rius or  a  drachma ;  and  a  piece  of  money  that  was  not  worth  a 
penny  tiftceu  hundred  years  ago,  may  be  now  rated  at  fifty  crowns, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  guineas.     I  find,  says  Cynthio,  that  to  have 


■  So  pertuaded,  &C.     Batter  tliaa,  "  w«  already  attoonut  your  crifn.io  so 
aoprofitable  that — " 
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•  r«Ush  for  ancient  coins,  it  is  noccssary  to  have  a  contempt  of  th« 
modern.  Bu*  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  bo  uhle,  with  all  your 
medallic  eloqi.ence,  to  persuade  Eugenius  and  myself  that  it  ia 
better  to  have  a  pocket  full  of  Otlws  and  Goriiinns  than  of  J-ico- 
hus's  or  Louis  d'ars.  This,  however,  we  shall  be  judges  of,  when 
rou  have  let  us  know  the  several  uses  of  old  coins. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  one,  says  Philander,  is  the  show- 
ing us  the  faces  of  all  the  great  persona  of  antiquity.  A  cabinet 
of  medals  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  miniature.  Juvenal  calls 
them  very  humorously, 

CoDcUum  argentom  in  tituloft,  facicsque  luinutoii.  Sats  S. 

You  here  see  the  Alexanders,  Caisars,  Pompeys,  Trajans,  and 
the  whole  catalogue  of  heroes,  who  have  many  of  them  so  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  we  almost 
look  upon  them  as  another  species.  It  is  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment to  compare,  in  our  own  thoughts,  the  face  of  a  great  man 
with  the  character  that  authors  have  given  us  of  him,  and  to  try 
if  we  can  find  out  in  his  look.s  and  features  either  the  liaughty, 
cruel,  or  merciful  temper  that  discovers  itself  in  the  history  of  his 
actions.  We  find,  too,  on  medals,  the  representations  of  ladies 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the  account  only  of 
a  fiice.  We  have  here  the  pleasure  to  examine  their  looks  and 
dresses;  and  to  survey  at  leisure  those  beauties  that  have  some- 
times been  the  happiness  or  misery  of  whole  kingdoms  :  nor  tlo 
y^on  only  meet"  the  faces  of  such  as  are  famous  in  history,  but 
of  several  whose  names  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  except  on 
medals.  Some  of  the  emperors,  for  example,  have  had  wives, 
and  some  of  them  children,  that  no  authors  have  moutioned.  We 
are,  therefore,  obliged  to  the  study  of  coins  for  having  made  new 

•  Jff-'  It  si  juld  lie  "meet  urith,"  as  we  liuve  it  bt'low — "mel  wUh  uo 
BO  Other  kiaJ  of  -ecordo.'' 


■ 
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distoveries  to  the  learned,  and  given  them  information  of  Buoh 
peraous  as  are  to  be  met  witli  on  no  otlier  kind  of  records.  ¥00 
must  give  me  leave,  says  Cytithio,  to  reject  this  last  use  of  medals. 
I  do  not  tbiuk  it  worth  while  bo  trouble  nijself  with  a  person's 
name  or  face  that  receives  all  his  reputation  from  the  mint,  aud 
would  never  have  been  knowu  iu  the  world,  had  there  not  been 
suoh  things  as  medals.  A  maa'a  memory  finds  sufficient  employ- 
ment on  such  as  have  really  signalized  themselves  by  their  gieat 
actions,  without  charging  itself  with  the  names  of  an  Insi^aifitant 
people,  whose  whole  history  ia  written  on  the  edges  of  an  old 
coin. 

If  you  are  only  for  such  persons  as  have  made  a  noise  in  the 
world,  says  Philander,  you  have  ou  mcdak  a  long  list  of  beakben 
deities,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  proper  titles  and 
ornaments.  You  see  the  copies  of  several  statues  that  have  had  the 
politest  nations  of  the  world  fait  down  before  them.  You  have 
heroj  too,  several  personH  of  a  more  thin  aud  shadowy  nature,  as 
Hope,  Constancy,  Fidelity,  Abundance,  Honour,  Virtue,  Eter 
nity,  Justice,  Moderation,  Happiness,  and  in  short  a  whole 
creation  of  the  like  imaginary  subataneeB.  To  these  you  may  add 
the  genius  of  nations,  proviucea,  cities,  highways,  and  the  like 
allegorical  beings.  In  devices  of  this  nature  one  sees  a  pretty 
poetical  invention,  and  may  often  find  as  much  thought  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.  Not  to  iiitevrupt 
you.  Bays  Eugenius,  I  fancy  it  is  this  use  of  medals  that  ha."* 
recommended  them  to  several  history  painters,  who,  perhaps, 
without  this  assistance,  would  Lave  found  it  very  difficult  to  have 
invented  "  suoh  an  airy  species  of  beings,  when  they  are  obliged 
to  put  a  moral  virtue  into  colours,  or  to  find  out  a  proper  dress 
for  a  passion.     It  is  doubtless  for  this  reason,  says  Philander. 


•  To  havn  inveiUrd     He  lirtJ  said  before   "who  would  have  fouild' 
»houId,  thorefore,  be  "to  invent,"  for  an  obvioiiB  reason. — 
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tLnt  painters  have  not  a  little  contributed  to  bring  the  study  of 
n'odals  in  vogue.  *     For  not  to  mention  several  others,  Caraccio 
1.0  said  to  have  assisted  Aretiue  by  designs  tliat  he  took  from  tlio 
Spintriaj   of   Tiberius.       Raphael    had    tlioroiiglily    studied    the 
Cgurea  on  old  coin.s.      Putin  tells  us  that  Le  Bruii  had  done  the 
cuiue.     Aud  it  ia  well  kuowu  that  Rubens  hud  a  noble  oollcction 
iif  medals  iu  his  own  possession.     But  I  must  not  ({uit  this  head 
liL'fure  I  tell  you,  that  you  see  on  medals  not  only  the  intnies  and 
persons  of  emperors,  kings,  consuls,  proeonsuls,  ])i-fBtors,  and  t!ie 
like  charaeters  of  Importance,  but  of  uome  of  the  poets,  and  of 
several  who  had  won  the  prizes  at  the  Olympic  ganici?.     It  vfas  a 
noble  time,  says  Cynthio,  when  trips  aud  Cornish  hug^  couhl 
make  a  roan  immortal.     How  many  heroes  would    Moorfields 
have  furnished  out  ia  the  days  of  old  ?     A  fellow  that  can  now 
only  win  a  hat  or  a  belt,  had  he  lived  among  the  Grrecks,  might 
have  had  his  face  stamped  upon  their  coins.     But  *•  these  were 
the  wise  ancients,  who  had  more  esteem  for  a  Mllo  than  a  Huuier, 
and  heaped  up  greater  honours  on  Pindar's  jockeys,  than  on  the 
poet  himself.     Bat  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  you  have  drawn  up 
all  your  medallic  people,  and,  indeed,  they  make  a  much   more 
I jrmidable  body  than  I  could  have  imagined.      You  have  shewn 
us  all  conditions,  sexes,  and  ages,  emperors  and  empresses,  men 
ami  cliildren,  gods  and  wrestlers.     Nay,  you  have  conjured  up 
persons  that  exist  no  where  else  but  on  old  ooius,  and  have  iimde 
our  passions,  and  virtues,  and  vices,  visible.     I  could  ni'VLr  hiive 
thought  that  a  cabinet  of  medals  bad  been  so  well  peopled,     line. 
i,i  the  next  place,  says  Philander,  as  we  see  on  coins  the  dllFeroi.t 
faces  of  persoiis,  we  see  on  them,  too,  their  dlifcront   habits  anl 
dresses,  according  to  the  mode  that  prevailed  in  the  several  ages 
when    the    medals    were    stamped.      This    is    another    u>^e.   Bayc 
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antlquitiea,  that  wojltl  show  a  man  in  an  afternoon  more  than  bi- 
could  learn  out  of  books  in  a  twelve-month.  This  wjuld.  cut 
short  the  whole  study  of  antiquities,  and  perhaps  be  much  more 
useful  to  universities  than  those  collections  of  whulebone  and 
crocodile-skins  iu  wluph  tliey  connnotily  aho\ind,  You  will  find 
it  very  difficult,  says  Cynthio,  to  persuade  those  societies  of 
learned  liieii  to  fall  in  with  your  project.  They  will  tell  you  thai 
things  of  tiiis  importance  must  not  be  laken  on  trust ;  you  ought 
to  Icurn  them  among  the  classic  authors  and  at  the  fountain  head. 
Pray  consider  what  a  figure  a  man  would  make  in  tlie  republic 
of  letters,  should  ho  appeal  to  your  university  wardrobe,  when 
they  expect  a  sentence  out  nf  the  Re  Ycsflarut  f  or  how  do  you 
tliink  a  man  that  has  read  Vegetius,  will  relish  your  Roman 
ftrseurtl  ?  la  the  mean  time,  says  Philander,  you  find  on  medals 
every  thing  that  you  eould  meet  with  in  ynur  magazine  of  anti- 
quities, and  when  you  have  built  your  arsenals,  wardrobes,  and 
Hacriflties,  it  is  from  medals  that  you  must  fetch  their  furniture. 
It  18  here,  too,  that  you  see  the  figurea  of  several  instruments 
of  music,  mathematics,  and  mechanics.  One  might  make  an 
ontire  gallery  out  of  the  plana  that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
reverses  of  several  old  coins.  Nor  are  thL-y  only  charged  with 
things,  but  with  many  ancient  customs,  as  sacrifices,  triumphs, 
oongiaries,  allocutions,  decursions,  Icetisterniums,  and  a  thousand 
other  antic^uated  names  and  ceremonies  that  we  should  not  have 
had  so  just  a  notion  of,  were  they  not  still  preserved  on  coins.  I 
might  add,  under  this  head  of  antiquities,  that  we  find  on  medals 
the  manner  of  spelling  in  the  old  Roman  inscriptions.  That  ii^, 
Bays  Cynthio,  we  find  that  Felix  is  never  written  with  an  a 
diphthong,  and  that,  in  Augustus's  days,  civis  stood  for  civex^  witli 
other  secrota  in  orthography  of  the  same  importance 

To  come  then  to  a  mure  weighty  use,  says  Philander,  it  is 
certain  that  medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  history,  in  confirm 


tug  such  paBsagcs  as  are  tnie  in  old  authors,  in  eettllng  such  as 
arc  told  after  difftsrent  manners,  and  in  recording  sucU  as  have 
been  omitted.  In  this  case  a  cabinet  of  medals  is  a  body  of  hiS' 
tory.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  great  actions,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of  an 
emperor,  and  to  put  every  great  exploit  into  the  mint.  It  was  a 
kind  of  printing,  before  the  art  was  invented.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  Monsieur  Yaillant  has  disembroiled  a  history  that 
was  lost  to  the  world  before  his  time,  and  out  of  a  short  collec- 
tion of  medals  Las  given  us  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Syria. 
For  this  too  is  an  advantage  medals  have  over  books,  that  they 
tell  their  story  much  quicker,  and  sum  up  a  whole  volume  in 
twenty  or  thirty  reverses.  They  are,  indeed,  the  best  epitomes 
in  the  world,  and  let  you  see  in  one  cast  of  an  eye  the  substance 
of  above  a  hundred  pages.  Another  use  of  medals  is,  that  they 
not  only  show  you  the  actions  of  an  emperor,  but  at  the  same 
time  mark  out  the  year  in  which  they  wore  performed.  Every 
exploit  has  its  date  set  to  it.  A  series  of  an  emperor's  coins  is 
his  life  digested  into  annals.  Historians  seldom  break  their  rela 
tion  with  a  mixture  of  chronology,  nor  distribute  the  particulars 
of  an  emperor's  story  into  the  several  years  of  hi.s  reign  :  or, 
where  they  do  it,  they  often  differ  in  their  several  periods. 
Dere,  therefore,  it  is  much  safer  to  quote  a  medal  than  an  author, 
for  in  this  case  you  do  not  appeal  to  a  Suetonius  or  a  Lnnipri- 
dius,  but  to  the  emperor  himself,  or  the  whole  body  of  a  Roman 
senate.  Besides  that  a  coin  -is  in  no  danger  of  haA'ing  its  charac- 
ters altered  by  copiers  and  transeriberB.  This  I  must  confess, 
»ny."i  Cynthio,  may  in  some  cases  be  of  greitt  nioineiit,  but,  con- 
sidering the  subjects  on  which  your  chronologers  arc  generally 
employed,  I  see  but  little  use  that  arises  from  it.  For  example, 
whtt  sicnifies  it  to  the  world  whether  such  an  elephant  appwued 
in  the  amphitheatre  in  the  second  or  the  third  year  of  Domitian^ 


Or  what  am  I  the  wiser  for  knowing  that  Trojiin  was  in  the  £fth 
year  of  his  tribuneahip  when  he  entertaiucd  the  people  with  such 
a  horse-race  or  bull-biiitiTig  ?  Yet  it  is  the  fixing  of  these  great 
periods  that  gives  a  man  the  first  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  rcoommends  him  to  the  world  for  a  person  of  varioos  reading 
and  profound  erudition. 

You  must  always  give  your  men  of  great  reading  leave  to 
show  their  talents  on  the  meanest  subjects,  says  Eugenius  ;  it  is 
a  kind  of  shooting  at  rovers  :  where  a  man  lets  fly  bis  arrow 
without  takiug  auy  aim,  to  show  his  strength.  But  there  is  one 
advantage,  says  be,  turning  to  Philander,  that  secma  to  be  very 
considerable,  although  you  medallists  seldom  throw  it  into  the 
account,  which  is  the  great  help  to  memory  one  finds  in  medals : 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  very  much  embarrassed  in  the  names  and 
ranks  of  the  several  Roman  emperors,  and  find  it  diflBcult  to  re- 
collect, upon  occasion  the  different  parts  of  their  history ;  but 
your  medallists,  upon  the  first  naming  of  an  emperor,  will  imme- 
diately tell  you  his  age,  family,  and  life.  To  remember  whore 
he  enters  in  tlio  succession,  they  only  consider  in  what  part  of 
the  cabinet  ho  lies;  and  by  running  over  in  their  thoughts  such 
a  particular  drawer,  will  give  you  an  account  of  all  the  remark- 
able parts  of  his  reign. 

I  thank  you,  says  Philander,  for  helping  me  to  an  use  that, 
perhaps,  I  should  not  have  thought  on.  But  there  is  another  of 
which  I  am  sure  you  could  not  but  be  sensible  when  you  were  at 
Rome.  I  must  own  to  you  it  surprised  me  to  see  my  Ciceroni 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  busts  and  statues  of  all  the  great 
people  of  antitjuity.  There  was  not  an  emperor  or  empres.'i  but 
he  knew  by  sight,  and,  as  he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his 
pocket,  ho  would  often  show  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  He  would  discover  a  Commodus 
through  the  disguise  of  the  club  and   lion's  skin,  and  find  out 


encb  a  one  to  l>e  Livia  tbat  was  dressod  up  like  a  Geres.  Let  a 
bast  be  never  so  disfigured,  they  have  a  thousand  marks  by  which 
to  decipher  it.  They  well  know  a  Zetiobia  by  the  sitting  of  her 
diadem,  and  will  distitiguiah  the  Faustinas  by  their  different  way 
of  tying  up  their  hair.  Oh  1  sir.  says  Cynthio,  they  will  go  a 
great  deal  farther,  they  will  give  you  the  name  and  titk'S  of  a 
statue  that  has  lost  his  nose  aud  cars  ;  or,  if  there  is  but  half  a 
beard  remaining,  will  tell  you,  at  first  sight,  who  was  the  owner 
of  it  Now  I  must  confess  to  you,  I  used  to  fancy  they  imposed 
upon  me  an  emperor  or  empress  at  pleasure,  ruthcr  than  appear 
ignorant. 

All  this,  however,  is  easily  learnt  from  medals,  says  Philander, 
where  you  may  see  likewise  the  plaus  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable buildings  of  old  Rome.  There  is  an  ingenious  gentle- 
man of  our  own  nation  extremely  well  versed  in  this  study,  who 
Las  a  design  of  publishing  the  whole  historyof  architecture,  with 
its  several  improvemeuts  auJ  decays,  as  it  is  to  be  met  with  on 
ancient  coins.  He  has  assured  me  that  he  has  observed  all  the 
nicety  of  proportion  in  the  figures  of  the  different  orders  that 
compose  the  buildings  on  the  best  preserved  medals.  You  here 
see  the  copies  of  such  ports  and  triumphal  arches  as  there  are 
not  the  least  traces  of  in  the  places  where  they  oiioe  stood.  You 
have  here  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  though  the  tem- 
ples themselves,  and  the  guds  that  were  worshipped  in  them,  are 
perished  many  hundred  years  ago.  Or  if  there  are  still  any 
foundations  or  ruins  of  former  edifices,  you  may  learn  from  coins 
what  was  their  architecture,  when  they  stood  whole  and  entire 
These  are  buildings  which  the  Gotlis  and  Vandals  could  not  iJe 
molish,  that  are  infinitely  more  durable  thnn  stone  or  marble,  aud 
will,  perhaps,  last  as  long  as  the  earth  itself.  They  are,  in  short 
«o  uauy  real  monumeuts  of  brass : 
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ever,  tell  j  ?u,  that  medals  aad  the  civil  law,  as  we  arc  assured 
bj  those  who  are  well  read  in  both,  give  a  considerable  light  to 
each  other,  and  that  several  old  coins  are  like  so  many  maps  ft)r 
explaining  of  the  anoiont  geography.  But,  besides  the  more 
solid  parts  of  learning  there  are  several  little  intimations  to  he 
met  with  on  raeJals,  that  are  very  pleasant  to  such  as  arc  con- 
versant in  this  kind  of  study.  Should  I  tell  you  gravely,  that 
without  the  help  of  coins  wa  should  never  have  known  which  was 
the  first  of  the  emperors  that  wore  a  beard,  or  rode  in  stirrups, 
I  might  turn  my  scieneo  into  ridicule.  Yet  it  is  certain  there 
are  a  thousand  little  impertiueuKes  of  tliis  nature  that  are  vury 
gratifying  to  curiosity,  though,  pcrliap.'!,  not  very  improving  to 
the  understanding.  To  see  the  dress  that  such  an  empress  de- 
lighfed  to  be  drawn  in,  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 
an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  ho  lay  most  open  to,  the  honours 
that  he  paid  to  his  children,  wives,  predecessors,  friends,  or  col- 
leagues, with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  o:i 
medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing  to  that  intjuiaitive  tern 
per  which  is  so  natural  to  the  mind  of  man. 

I  declare  to  you,  says  Cynthio,  you  have  astonished  me  with 
tlie  several  parts  of  knowledge  tiiat  you  have  discovered  on 
medals.  I  could  never  taney,  before  this  evening,  tliat  a  coin 
could  have  any  nobler  use  in  it  than  to  pay  a  reckoning. 

You  have  not  heard  all  yet,  says  Philander,  there  is  atill  an 
advantage  to  be  drawn  from  medals,  which  I  am  sure  will 
heighten  your  esteem  for  them.  It  is,  indeed,  an  use  that  no- 
body has  hitherto  dwelt  upon.  If  any  of  the  antiquaries  have 
touched  upon  it,  they  have  immediately  quitted  it,  without  con- 
sidering it  in  its  full  latitude,  light,  and  extent.  Not  to  keep 
you  iu  suspense,  I  think  there  is  a  great  affinity  betwuen  coins 
and  poetry,  and  that  your  medallist  and  critic  are  much  nearer 
related  than   the  world  generally  imagines.      A  reverse  often 
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tilears  ap  the  passage  of  an  old  poet,  as  the  poet  of»en  servos  t« 
unriddle  a  reverse.  I  could  be  longer  on  this  bead,  but  I  fear  I 
have  already  tired  yoa.  Niiy,  says  Eugcnius,  since  you  have 
gone  so  far  with  Ma,  we  must  beg  you  to  Qnish  your  lecture,  es- 
pecially since  you  are  on  a  subject  that  I  dare  promise  you  will 
be  very  agreeable  to  Cyntliio,  who  is  so  professed  an  admirer  of 
the  ancient  poets.  I  must  only  warn  you,  tliat  yon  do  not  charge 
your  coins  with  more  uses  than  they  can  bear.  It  is  generally 
the  method  of  such  as  arc  in  love  with  any  particular  .<icieiice  to 
discover  all  others  in  it.  Who  would  imagine,  for  example,  that 
urchliecture  should  comprehend  the  knowledge  of  history,  ithics, 
music,  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  physio,  and  the  civil  law  ? 
Yet  Vitruviua  will  give  you  his  reasons,  such  as  they  are,  why  a 
good  architect  is  master  of  these  several  arts  and  sciences.  Sure, 
says  Cyntliio,  Martial  had  never  read  Vitruviua  when  he  threw 
the  crier  and  the  architect  into  the  same  class  : 


h 


Dnri  si  pmT  ingeni  videtur 
Fnecoiiem  facias  vel  urchiteetum. 

If  of  dull  parts  the  stripling  you  suBpectj 
A  herald  make  biiii,  or  an  architect. 


But  to  give  you  an  instance  out  of  a  very  celebrated  discourse  or 
poetry,  because  we  are  on  that  subject,  of  nn  author's  finding  out 
imaginary  beauties  in  his  own  art.  •  '  I  have  obscTved,'  say-s 
he,  speaking  of  the  natural  propension  that  nil  men  have  to 
numbcra  and  harmony,  '  that  my  barber  has  often  combed  my 
head  in  dactyls  and  spondees,  that  is,  with  two  short  strokes  aiui 
a  long  one,  or  with  two  long  ones  successively.  Nay,'  says  he, 
*  I  have  known  him  sometimes  run  even  into  pyrrhichius's  and 
anapoestuses.'  This  you  will  think,  perhaps,  a  very  extravagant 
fanc)',  but,  t  must  own,  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  find  the  pra- 

•  VoB»iu8  lie  viribus  Ryf  Imii. 


todia  in  a  conb,  as  poetry  in  a  medal.  Before  I  endeaTour  to 
convince  you  of  it,  says  Philander,  I  must  confess  to  you  tbal 
this  science  has  ita  visionaries,  as  well  as  all  others.  There  are 
Boveral,  for  example,  tbat  will  iLid  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of 
Neptune's  trident,  and  are  amazed  at  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients, 
that  represent<;d  a  thundcrholt  with  three  forks,  since,  they  will 
tell  you,  nothing  could  have  better  explained  its  triple  (juality  of 
piercing,  burning,  and  melting.  I  have  .seen  a  long  discourse  ou 
the  figure  and  nature  of  born,  to  show  it  was  impossible  to  Lave 
found  out  a  fitter  eiubletn  for  plenty  than  the  Lvrnu-cojnm. 
These  are  a  sort  of  authors  who  scorn  to  take  up  with  appear- 
ances, and  fancy  an  interpretation  vulgar  when  it  is  uaturaL 
Wlirtt  could  have  been  uioro  proper  to  show  the  beauty  aud  frinud- 
sliip  of  the  three  Graces,  than  to  represent  them  naked,  aud  Kuit 
together  iu  a  kind  of  dance  ?  It  is  thus  they  always  appear  in 
ancient  sculpture,  whether  on  medals  or  in  marble,  as  I  doubt 
not  but  Horace  allndt'S  to  designs  of  thin  n;!tiire,  wlien  he  do- 
hcribcs  thetn  aCter  the  same  uiaiiner  : 


-ff  niLlii, 


JuiiclB  nviiiu  :Kirui'iliiifl: 

Segnesque  nodura  Bolvero  Gr&lia). 

The  sister  Graces  hand  in  hand 
ConjoiTi'd  hy  love's  eternal  band. 


Several  of  your  medallists  will  be  hero  again  astonished  at  the 
wisdom  of  the  aucieuts,  that  knew  bow  to  couch  such  excenuiit 
proeepts  of  morality  under  visible  objects.  The  nature  of  grnfi 
tude,  they  will  tell  you,  is  better  illustrated  by  this  single  devicti 
than  by  Seneca's  whole  book  de  Bcnrjkiis.  The  three  (Jraees 
teach  us  three  things,  t.  To  remark  the  doing  of  a  courtesy.  2. 
The  return  of  it  from  the  receiver.  3.  The  obligation  cf  the 
receiver  to  acknowledge  it.  The  three  Grace.s  are  always  band 
iu  hand,  to  show  us  that  these  threes  duties  should  be  never  xopa- 
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Tilted.  They  are  naked,  to  admonish  as  that  gratitude  should  he 
returned  with  a  free  and  open  licart ;  and  dancing,  to  show  ua 
thiit  no  virtne  is  more  active  than  gratitude.  May  not  we  here 
Bay  with  Lucretius  'i 

Quae  btiue  et  exiinie  qT'anqnam  diapoeta  ferantor, 
Bout  lougi  tameu  •  yer&  rutione  repuls*. 


It  'm  &Q  easy  thing,  aays  Eugcnius,  to  find  out  designs  that  never 
eotered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  coiner.  I  dare 
Bay,  the  same  geiit]*-nicu  who  liave  fixed  this  piece  of  morality  on 
the  three  naked  sisters,  dancing  hand  in  hand,  would  have  found 
oat  as  good  a  one  for  them,  had  there  been  four  of  them  sitting 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  covered  from  head  to  foot.  It 
is  here,  therefore,  Eajs  Philander,  that  the  old  poets  step  in  to 
the  assistance  of  the  medallist,  when  they  give  us  'he  same 
thought  in  words  as  the  masters  of  the  Roman  mint  hav-  done  ia 
figures.  A  man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allcgOi-y  in  a  picture, 
as  well  as  read  them  in  a  description.  When,  therefore,  I  con- 
front a  medal  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you  the  same  design 
executed  by  different  hands,  and  appeal  from  one  master  to  an- 
other of  the  same  nge  and  taste.  This  is  certainly  a  much  surer 
way  than  to  build  on  the  intorpretatious  of  au  author  who  doea 
not  consider  how  tiiQ  ancients  used  to  think,  but  will  be  still  in 
venting  mysteries  and  applications  out  of  his  own  fancy.  To 
make  myself  more  intelligible,  I  find  a  shield  ou  the  reverse  of 
an  emperor's  coin,  designed  as  a  conipUnieut  to  him  from  tli« 
senate  of  Rome.  I  meet  with  the  same  metaphor  in  ancient 
poets  to  express  protection  or  defence.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  this  medal  compliments  the  emperor  in  the  same  senac  as  the 
old  Romans  did  their  dictator,  Fabius,  when  they  called  him  the 
buckler  of  Rome.  Put  this  reverse  now,  if  you  please,  into  the 
bands  of  a  mystical  autiijuary :  he  shall  tell  you  that  the  use  of  the 
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shield  being  to  defend  the  body  front  the  veapons  of  an  enemy, 
it  very  aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  lesolution  or  continence  of 
the  emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to  all  the  attacks  of  fortune 
or  of  pleasure.  In  the  next  place,  the  figure  of  the  shield  being 
round,  it  is  an  emblem  of  perfection ;  for  Aristotle  has  said  the 
round  figure  is  the  most  perfect.  It  may  likewise  signify  the 
immortal  reputation  that  the  emperor  has  acquired  by  his  great 
actions,  rotundity  being  an  emblem  of  eternity  that  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end.  After  this  I  dare  not  answer  for  the  shield's 
convexity,  that  it  does  not  cover  a  mystery;  nay,  there  shall 
not  be  the  least  wrinkle  or  flourish  upon  it  which  will  not  turn  to 
some  account.  In  this  case,  therefore,*  poetry  being  in  some 
respects  an  art  of  designing  as  well  as  painting  or  sculpture,  they 
may  serve  as  comments  on  each  other.  I  am  very  well  satisfied, 
says  Eugenius,  by  what  you  have  said  on  this  subject,  that  the 
poets  may  contribute  to  the  explication  of  such  reverses  as  arc 
purely  emblematical,  or  when  the  persons  are  of  that  shadowy, 
allegorical  nature  you  have  before  mentioned ;  but  1  suppose 
there  are  many  other  reverses  that  represent  things  and  persona 
of  a  more  real  existence.  In  this  case,  too,  says  Philander,  a 
poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device  better  than  a  prose- 
writer,  as  his  descriptions  are  often  more  diffuse,  his  story  more 
naturally  circumstanced,  and  his  language  enriched  with  a  greater 
variety  of  epithets :  so  that  you  often  meet  with  little  hints  and 
suggestions  in  a  poet  that  give  a  great  illustration  to  the  customs, 
actions,  ornaments,  and  all  kinds  of  antiquities  that  are  to  be  met 
with  on  ancient  coins.  I  fancy,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  an  antiquary's  reading  the  Greek  or  Latin 
poets.  He  never  thinks  of  the  beauty  of  the  thought  or  language, 
but  is  for  searching  into  what  he  calls  the  erudition  of  the  author 

•  Poema  est  pictnra  loqoax. 


He  will  turn  you  over  all  Virgil  to  find  out  the  figure  of  an  old 

rDstrum,  and  has  the  greatest  eatecm  iuagiimble  for  Homer    m- 

oauee  be  haa  giv«n  oa  the  fafiblon  of  a  Greek  sceptre.     It  is, 

iudeed,  odd  enough  to  consider  how  all  kinds  of  readers  find  their 

acooont  in  the  old  poets.     Not  only  your  men  of  the  more  refined 

or  solid  parts  of  learning,  but  even  your  alcLymist  and  fortune- 

t«ller  mil  diaoorer  the  secrets  of  their  art  in  Homer  and  Virgil 

This,  says  Eugenius,  is  a  prejudice  of  a  very  ancient  standing, 

Read  but  Plutarch's  discourse  on  Homer,  and  3'ou  will  see  that 

the  Iliad  contains  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  that  Thales  and 

Pythagoras  stole  all  their  philosophy  out  of  this  poet's  works. 

One  would  be  amazed  to  sec  what  pains  he  takes  to  prove  that 

Homer  understood  all  the  figures  in  rhetoric,  before  they  were 

iavented.     I  do  not  question,  says  Philander,  were  it  possible  for 

Homer  to  read  his  praises  in  this  author,  but  he  'would  be  as 

much  surprised  as  ever  Monsieur  Jourdain  wa.s,  when  he  found 

be  had  talked  prose  all  his  lifetime,  without  ever  knowing  what 

it  was.     But  to  finish  the  task  you  have  set  me,  we  may  observe, 

that  not  only  the  virtues,  and  the  like  imaginary  persons,  but  all 

the  heathen  divinities,  appear  generally  in  the  same  dress  among 

the  poets  that  they  wear  in  medals.     I  must  confess,  I  believe 

both  the  one  and  the  other  took  the  mode  from  the  auoieut  Greek 

statuaries.     It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  an  improper  transition  to 

pass  from  the  heathen  gods  to  the  several  monsters  of  antiquity, 

as  chimeras,  gorgons,  sphinxes,  and  many  others  that  make  the 

same  figure  in  verse  as  on  coins.     It  often  happens,  too,  that  the 

poet  and  the  senate  of  Rome  have  both  clioscn  the  same  topic  to 

fliittor  their  emperor  upon,  and  have  sometimes  fallen  upon  the 

same  thought.     It  is  certain,  they  both  of  them  lay  upon  the 

eatoh  for  a  great  action :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 

were  often  engaged  on  one  subject,  the  medal  and  the  poem  being 

DOtbing  else  but  occasional  compliments  t  >  the  emperor.     Nay,  I 


I 
I 


question  not  but  joa  may  Bometimcs  find  certain  passages  amung 
tlift  poets  that  relate  to  the  particular  device  of  a  medal. 

I  wonder,  aays  Eugenius,  that  your  medallists  have  not  been 
nn  diligent  in  searching  the  poets  aa  the  historians,  since  I  find 
Ihej  are  so  capable  of  ouligli toning  their  art.  I  would  have  some- 
body put  the  muses  under  a.  kind  of  contribution,  to  furnish  out 
whatever  they  hare  ia  them  tliat,  bears  any  relation  to  coins. 
Though  they  taught  us  but  the  same  things  that  might  be  learut 
ill  othor  writings,  they  would  at  least  teach  us  more  agreeably, 
B4tJ  draw  several  over  to  the  studj-  of  medals  that  would  rather 
b«  instructed  in  verse  titan  in  prose.  I  am  glad,  says  Philander,  to 
hoar  you  of  this  opinion,  for,  to  tell  you  truly,  when  I  was  at  Borne, 
I  took  occasion  to  buy  up  many  imperial  medals  that  have  any 
affinity  with  passages  of  the  ancient  poets.  So  that  I  have  by 
me  a  aort  of  poetical  cash,  which  I  fancy  I  count  over  to  yon  in 
Lktiu  and  Greek  verse.  If  you  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  me 
6o-TOorrow  morning,  I  will  lay  my  whole  collection  before  you.  I 
oannot  toll,  says  Cynthio,  how  the  poets  will  succeed  in  the  expli- 
cation of  coins,  to  which  they  are  generally  very  great  strangers. 
Wo  are,  however,  obliged  to  you  for  preventing  us  with  the  offer  of 
&  kindness  that  you  might  well  imagine  we  should  have  asked  you. 

Our  three  friends  had  been  so  intent  on  their  discourse,  that 
they  had  rambled  very  far  into  the  fields,  without  taking  notice 
of  it.  Philander  first  put  them  in  mind,  that,  unless  they  turned 
back  quickly,  they  would  endanger  being  benighted."  Their  con- 
versation ran  insensibly  into  other  subjects ;  bat  as  I  design  only 
to  report  such  parts  of  it  as  have  any  relation  to  medals,  I  shall 
leave  them  to  return  home  as  fast  as  they  please,  without  troub 
ling  myself  with  their  talk  on  the  way  thither,  or  with  their  Cere- 
monies at  parting. 

■  Thia  seutenoo  is  not  expressed  so  gracefully  and  easily  as  it  ui^hl 
have  been. 


* 
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DtALOeUE  :i. 

Some  of  thi  finest  treatises  of  the  most  polite  Latin  and  Greek 
writers  are  in  dialogue,  as  many  very  valuable  pieces  of  French, 
Italian,  and  English,  appear  in  the  same  dress,  I  have,  some- 
times, however,  been  very  muob  distasted  at  this  way  of  writing, 
by  reason  of  the  long  prefaces  and  exordiums  into  which  it  often 
betrays  an  author.  There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  ceremony, 
that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the  dialogue  is  half  ended. 
To  avoid  the  fault  I  have  found  in  others,  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself^  nor  my  reader,  with  the  first  salutes*  of  our  three  friends, 
nor  with  any  part  of  their  discourse  over  the  tea-table,  We  will 
suppose  the  china  dishes  taken  off,  and  a  drawer  of  medals  sup- 
plying their  room.  Philander,  who  is  to  be  the  hero  in  my  dia- 
logue, takes  it  in  his  hand,  and  addressing  himself  to  Cynthio 
and  Eugeniua,  I  will  first  of  all,  says  be,  show  you  an  assembly 
of  the  most  virtuous  ladies  that  you  have  ever,  perhaps,  conversed 
witb.  I  do  not  know,  says  Cynthio,  regarding  them,  what  theii 
virtue  may  be,  but  metbinks  they  are  a  little  far*  •■tical  in  their 
dress.  You  will  find,  says  Philander,  there  ia  g ■•A  sense  in  it 
They  have  not  a  single  ornament  that  they  cannot  give  a  reason 
for.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  says  Eugenius,  In  what  country  you 
find  these  ladies.  But  I  see  they  are  some  of  those  imaginary 
persons  you  told  ub  of  last  night,  that  inhabit  old  coins,  and  ap- 
pear no  where  else  but  on  the  reverse  of  a  medaL  Their  proper 
country,  says  Philander,  is  the  breast  of  a  good  man :  for  I  think 
they  are  most  of  them  the  figures  of  virtues.  It  ia  a  great  com- 
pliment, metbinks,  to  the  sex,  aaya  Cynthio,  that  your  virtues 
are  gen'-rally  shown  in  petticoats.  I  can  give  r  j'^her  reason  for 
it,  aaya  Philander,  but  because  they  ohanocd  to  t/O  of  the  femi- 
nine gender  in  the  learned  languages.  You  will  find,  hcArevor 
something  bold  and  masculine  in  the  air  and  posture  of  the  first 
" SnlutatUins"  bad  been  butter. 
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figure,  which  is  tliat  of  Virtue  herself,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
the  description  we  find  of  her  In  SLlius  Italicus.* 

VirtutU  dUpar  habitue,  frons  hirta,  neo  unquam 

CompoflitA  Diutala  cumA,  stiins  vultus,  et  ore 

InoesBaque  viro  propior,  laitiqiie  pudoris, 

CeUa  bomeria,  nives  fulgebat  at&miae  pallia       So.  It.  lib.  IS. 


-A  difT«r«ut  form  did  Virtue  wear, 


Rude  from  her  forehead  fell  th'  unplaitcd  hair. 
With  dauntless  mieu  aloft  she  ri'nr'd  her  head, 
Aod  next  to  manlj  was  the  Tirgiu'e  tread  ; 
Uef  height,  ber  sprightly  blush,  the  goddess  show. 
And  robes  utisuUied  as  the  fulling  snuw. 

Virtue  and  Honour  had  their  temples  bordering  on  each  other, 
and  are  sometimes  both  on  the  same  coin,  as  ia  the  fallowing  one 
of  Oalba."  Silius  Italicus  makes  them  conipajiioas  iu  the  glorious 
equipage  that  be  giyoe  his  Virtue. 


[  Virtut  loquitur. 
Ibid. 

[  Virtue  tpeak*. 


Mecum  Honor,  et  Laudcs,  ot  ireto  Gloria  vultu, 
Et  Decuc,  et  nivei*  Victoria  concolor  alls. 

With  me  the  fbi-emoet  pinee  let  I[flnov]r  gain, 

Fame,  and  the  Pi-ai.iee  mingling  in  her  train ; 

Gay  Glory  next,  and  Victory  ou  Iiigli,  ' 

White  Uke  myself,  on  snowy  wings  shall  fly. 

Tu  cnjuB  plncido  posuere  in  pcctorc  eedem 

Blondus  IloQoa,  hilarbqile  (tatueo  cum  pondere)  Virtus. 

Stat.  8n-  lib.  2. 

The  head  of  Honour  is  crowned  with  a  laurel,  as  Martial  has 
adorned  his  Glory  after  the'  same  manner,  which  indeed  is  but 
another  name  for  the  same  person. 

Mitte  corouataa  Gloria  miesta  comaa. 
I  find,  says  Cynthio,  the  Latins  moan  courage  by  the  figure  of 
VLrtUfe,  as  well  as  by  the  word  itself.     Courage  was  esteemed  the 
greatest  perfection  among  them,  and  therefore  went  under  the 
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lume  of  Virluo  la  genenil,  as  the  modern  Italians  gire  the  same 
name  on  the  same  account  to  the  knowledge  of  curiosities.  Should 
a  Roman  painter  at  present  draw  the  picture  of  Virtue,  instead 
of  the  spear  and  paratonium  that  she  bears  on  old  coins,  Lo 
would  give  her  a  bust  in  one  hand  and  a  fiddle  in  the  other. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  ladj  of  a  more  peaceful  charao- 
ler,  and  had  her  temple  at  Rome.* 

SaltiUto  crepitat  Coaeordia  nida 


She  is  often  placed  on  the  reverse  of  an  imperial  coin,  to  show 
the  good  understanding  between  the  emperor  and  empress.  She 
Las  always  a  cornu-copiee  in  her  hand,  to  denote  that  plenty  is 
the  fruit  of  concord.  After  this  short  account  of  the  goddess,  I 
desire  you  will  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  deity  that  is  described 
in  the  following  verses  of  Seneea,  who  would  liave  her  propitious 
to  the  marriage  of  Jason  and  Creusa.  He  mentions  her  by  her 
qualities,  and  not  by  her  name. 

Aaperi 


MurtU  sanguiaeas  quie  coLibit  mauui, 
Quie  dat  belligoru  federa  gentibus, 
£t  cornu  retinet  divita  copiam. 


Sin.  Mbd.  act  1. 


Wlio  ROothB  grreat  Mars  Uio  warrior  god. 
And  ukecka  his  arm  diatatu'd  with  blcwd. 
Who  joiui  in  leagues  the  jarring  landa, 
Tlie  boru  of  plenty  tills  hur  hands. 

The  description,  says  Bugenius,  is  a  copy  of  the  figure  we  have 
before  na :  and  for  the  future,  Sistead  of  any  further  note  on 
this  passage,  I  would  have  the  reverse  you  have  shown  us  stamped 
on  the  pido  of  it.  The  interpreters  of  Seneca,  says  Philander, 
will  understand  the  precedent  verses  as  a  description  of  Venus, 
though  in  my  opiuioa  there  is  only  the  first  of  them  that  can 
kptly  relate  to  her,  which  at  the  same  time  agrees  as  weU  with 


'  Fig-  3. 
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Conoord :  and  that  this  was  a  goddess  who  nsed  to  interest  h«r 
■elf  in  marriages,  we  may  see  in  the  following  description : — 


' Jamdudum  poste  reclinia, 

Quterit  H3rinen  thalamis  istactum  dicere  carmen, 
Quo  Tatem  mulcere  queat ;  dat  Juno  verenda 
Yiacnla,  et  ineigni  geminat  Concord  i&  twdfl. 

STATTt  EriTBALAMIOR.  SUt.  !ib.  1. 

Already  leaning  at  the  door,  too  long 
Sweet  Hymen  waits  to  raise  the  nuptial  song^ 
Her  sacred  bands  majestic  Juno  lends, 
And  Concord  with  her  flaming  torch  attend* 

Peace  ■  differs  as  little  in  her  dress  as  in  her  character  from 
Conoord.  You  may  observe  in  both  these  figures,  that  the  vest 
is  gathered  up  before  them,  like  an  apron,  which  you  must  sup- 
pose filled  with  fruits  as  well  as  the  cornu-copus.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  the  dress  that  Tibullus  alludes. 

At  nobis,  Pax  alma,  veni,  spicamque  teneto, 
Perfluat  et  pomis  candidus  antd  sinaa. 

Kind  Peace  appear, 
And  in  thy  right  hand  hold  the  wheaten  ear. 
From  thy  white  lap  th'  o'erilowing  fruits  shall  fall. 

Pmdentius  ha.^  given  us  the  same  circumstance  in  his  descriptioo 
of  Avarice. 

— — Avaritia  gremio  prsecincta  capacL 

PbUO.  FSTCnOMACHIA. 

*~'>w  proper  the  emblems  of  Plenty  are  to  Peace,  may  be  seen  in 
the  dame  poet.  * 

Interea  Pax  arva  oolat,  Pax  Candida  primtto 

Duxit  araturos  sub  juga  ourva  bovcs ; 
Pax  aluit  vites,  et  succos  condidit  vysa, 

Fnnderet  ut  nato  testa  paterna  merum: 

Pace  biden*  Tomerque  vigent 

TiBDu  KL  10,  lib.  1, 

•Fig.  4. 
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She  first,  white  Pence,  the  earth  with  plough-sharet  broke. 

And  b«nt  the  oxen  to  the  crooked  joke, 

Firitt  rear'd  the  vine,  and  hoarded  &fii  with  care 

The  fathor't  ■"iutoge  for  his  drunken  heir. 

The  oliTe-branoh  in  lier  baud  is  frequently  toached  upon  in  tt 
old  poets  aa  a  token  of  peace. 

Pace  omre  mana Vtno.  JEn,  lOi 

lugredilur,  ramanaque  teneos  popularis  olivie. 

Or.  Mbt.  Uh.  1. 
In  his  right  hand  an  olive-branch  ho  holda. 


-furorem 


ludomitutu  duramquo  viri  deflectere  mcntem 

Faoifico  sennone  parant,  hogtemque  propinqnam 

Orant  Cecropiec  prtelat4  fronde  Minerva.  Loa  lib.  S. 


-To  move  hia  haughty  sou!  they  tiy 


Eotrenliea,  and  perauasiMn  soft  apply ; 

Their  brows  Minerva's  peaceful  branches  wear. 

And  thus  in  gentlest  terms  they  greet  his  ear. 

Mk.  Sows. 

Which,  by  the  way,  oae  would  think  had  been  spoken  rather  of 
an  Attila,  or  a  Mazimin,  than  Juliua  Caesar. 

You  see  Abundance  or  Plenty*  makes   the  same  figure  in 
edals  aa  in  Horace. 


tibi  copia 

Moiiabit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Burls  honurum  opulenta  coma. 


Hob.  lib.  I,  od  IT. 


Here  to  thee  shall  Plenty  flow 

And  all  her  riches  ehovr,  • 
To  raise  the  honour  of  the  quiet  plain. 


Mb.  Cbzicil 


The  compliment  on  this  reverse  to  Gordlanus  Pius  is  expressed  io 
le  same  manner  as  that  of  Horace  to  Augustus 
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Golden  Plenty  Trith  a  beuntcoiu  haod 
Kidx  IwrTeets  fr«ely  tcatten  o'er  eur  laiKi.        Mb.  CaxaciB, 

But  to  return  again  to  our  virtues.      You  have  here  the 
picture  uf  Fidelity,*  trho  waa  worahipped  aa  a  goddess  amopg 

the  Bomana. 

Si  tu  oblitus  ea  at  Dil  meminorunt,  meminit  Tides. 

C&TCL.  AD  AlPIIEV. 

I  ehou.!  fancy,  from  the  following  Tcrses  of  Virgil  and  Silius 
Italicus,  that  she  was  repreaeated  under  the  figure  of  an  old 
voman. 

Cena  Fides,  et  Vesta,  Kemo  cum  fratre  Quirinns 

Jura  da  bunt  Viaa.  Ms.  lib.  1. 

Tliea  baoiali'd  Faith  shall  oace  again  return. 
And  Teatal  iiree  in  hiillow^d  teinplea  bum, 
And  Remiu  witb  Quiriniu  sLiali  suBtoJa 
The  rigfatooas  lawe,  and  fraud  aad  force  reetrain. 

Mb.  Dari^xa. 


'  ad  limina  sanctte 


Tendebnt  Fidei,  eecretaque  pectora  t«ntat. 

ArcituiB  dea  Iseta,  polo  tum  forte  rcmoto 

CkImoIiiis  magnas  rolvebat«onscia  caraa 

Ante  Jovera  gene^ata^  decus  divQintiqe  liooiianiiiqa^ 

Qak  sine  noa  tellua  paccm,  non  tequorn  norunt, 

Juatitiai  contore  Sh.  It.  litx  ! 

Ua  t«  the  shrines  of  Faith  his  steps  addrest 
She,  pleos'd  witii  secrete  rolling  in  her  breast, 
Far  from  the  world  remote,  revolv'd  on  high 
The  cares  of  gods,  and  ooonseis  of  the  sky. 
Ere  Jove  was  bom  she  grac'd  the  briglit  abodee^ 
CoDBort  of  Justice,  boast  of  meu  and  gods  ; 
Without  irhose  liwrenly  aid  no  peace  '"elow 
Tbe  etedfoftt  earth,  and  rollicig  oceaa  know. 

There  is  a  Medal  of  Heliogabalus,*  inscribed  Pides  Exercitus, 
that  receives  a  great  light  from  the  preceding  Terses      She  ia 


■Fi«.«. 
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posted  between  two  militiry  ensigns,  for  the  good  quality  that 
the  poet  ascribes  to  her,  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  by  keep* 
ing  the  army  true  to  its  allcgianoe. 

I  fanoj'.  Bays  EugeuioB,  as  you  have  discovered  the  age  of 
this  imaginary  lady,  from  the  description  that  the  poets  have 
made  of  her,  yon  may  find,  too,  the  colour  of  the  drapery  that 
■he  wore  in  the  old  Homan  paintings,  from  that  verse  in  Iloraf 


Tt  Bp«  et  albo  rara  Fide*  colit 
Yelata  panno ■ 


Hew.  Od.  86,  lib.  I. 


Sure  Hope  and  Friendship  doatli'J  in  -white, 

AtteoJ  on  thee • Ma.  Cbxbob. 

One  would  thinlc,  says  Philander,  by  this  verse,  that  Hope  and 
Fidelity  had  both  the  aanic  kind  of  dresa.  It  is  certain  Hope 
might  have  a  fair  pretence  to  white,  in  allusion  to  thoae  that 
were  candidates  foir  an  employ.* 

qnem  ducit  hiantem 


Cretata  ambilio- 


Pgbs.  Bat.  6. 


And  how  properly  the  epithet  of  rara  agrees  with  her,  you  may 
see  in  the  transparency  of  the  next  figure.*  She  is  here  dressed 
in  such  a  kind  of  vest  as  the  Latins  call  a  mullicium,  from  the 
fineness  of  its  tissue.  Your  Eomau  beaus  Lad  their  summer 
toga  of  snefa  a  light  airy  make. 

Qaem  tanoei  deonei-e  toga  niUdiqne  eapillL 

HoK.  Ep.  14,  lib.  1. 


I  that  lov'd ■- 

Cvrl'd  powder'd  look^  a  fine  and  gavdy  gown. 

Mb.  Cbkscb 

I  remember  saye  Gynthio,  Juvenal  rallies  Grcticua,  that  was 

•  Employ.  For  •  tmy>loyin«it;"  t*  before,  "^tUute,"  iav  "  salutation." 
— Thia  way  of  taniinf  a  verb  into  a  suUttantivc!,  has  a  j^cace  in  poetry 
«  hich  it  hiu  n  >t  iii  prose. 

^  Fig  8. 
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otherwise  a  brave,  rough  fellow,  very  handsomely,  on  this  kind 
of  garment. 


-  sed  quid 


'Son  facient  alii  cam  tu  multitia  samas, 
Creticet  et  hanc  veBtem  populo  mirante  perores 

In  Proculas  et  Pollineas. Jnr.  Sat.  2. 

Acer  et  indomitus  Libertatisque  magister, 

Cretice,  pellucea Jot.  Sat  2. 


■  Kor,  vain  Metellus,  shall 


From  Rome's  tribunal  thy  harangues  prevail 
'Gainst  harlotry,  whilst  thou  art  clad  so  thin. 
That  thro'  thy  cobweb-robe  we  see  thy  skin. 

As  thou  declaim'st Ma.  Tatk. 

Canst  thou  restore  old  manners,  or  retrench 

Kome's  pride,  who  com'st  transparent  to  the  bench  t      Idetn, 

But  pray  what  is  the  meanii^  that  this  transparent  lady 
holds  np  her  train  in  her  left  hand  ?  for  I  find  your  women  on 
medals  do  nothing  without  a  meaning.  Besides,  I  suppose  there 
IS  a  moral  precept  at  least  couched  under  the  figure  she  holds  in 
her  other  hand.  She  draws  back  her  garment,  says  Philander, 
that  it  may  not  encumber  her  in  her  march.  For  she  is  always 
drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it  being  as  natural  for  Hope  to 
press  forward  to  her  proper  objects,  as  for  Fear  to  fly  from  them. 

Ut  canis  in  vacuo  leporem  cum  Gallicus  arvo 
Vidit,  et  hie  puradam  pedibus  petit,  ille  ralutem: 
Alter  inhteauro  similis,  jam  jamque  tenere 
Sperat^  et  extento  stringit  vestigia  rostro ; 
Alter  in  ambiguo  est  an  sit  uomprensos,  et  ipsis 
Morsibns  eripitur,  tangeutiaque  ora  relinquit: 
Sio  deus  et  virgo  est:  hie  spe  celer,  ilia  timore. 

Ite  Apol.  et  Date.  Ov.  Mxt.  lib.  1, 

As  when  th'  impatient  greyhound  slipt  from  far. 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  catch  the  fearful  hare^ 
She  in  her  bj-  ed  does  all  her  safety  lay: 
And  he  Wi...  double  speed' pnrsnes  the  prey; 
O'ermnB  her  at  the  sitting  turn,  and  licks 
H's  chaps  in  vain,  and  blows  upon  the  flix: 
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She  'scapes,  and  for  tbe  neighk'ring  coycrt  &triTe% 
And  gaining  slielt-er,  Joiibts  if  yet  she  lives: 
Suuli  wita  the  god,  aud  such  the  flying  fair. 
She,  urg'd  by  Fear,  her  feet  did  swiftly  raove^ 
But  he  more  swiftly,  who  was  urg'd  by  Love. 

M&  Dbtskr. 

Tfai:  beautiful  sitnilUude  is,  I  think,  the  prettiest  emblem  in  the 
world  of  Hope  and  Fear  in  extremitj.  A  flower  or  blossom 
that  yea  see  in  the  right  hand  is  a  proper  ornament  for  Hope, 
Bunco  they  are  these  that  we  term,  in  poetical  language,  the  hopea 
of  the  jear. 

Yere  novo,  tano  herba  uitena,  et  robot-is  cxpers 
Target  et  iiisulida  est,  et  s{>e  dglectat  ngrestes. 
Omnia  turn  florent  floruinque  coloribua  ahiius 
Ridot  ager Or.  ilir.  Vih.  IS. 

The  green  steiD  grows  in  stature  and  in  size. 

But  only  feeds  with  hope  the  farmer's  eyes; 

Then  laughs  the  uhildish  year  with  fluw'retscrowii'd. 

And  luviahly  perfomes  the  fields  around.         Ms.  Dbtoik. 

The  same  poet  iu  his  i>s  Pastis,  speaking  of  the  vine  in  flower, 
i«xpreaBes  it, 

In  spe  vitia  erat Ov.  ok  Fast.  lib.  S. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  a  lady  of  a  contrary  character,'  and 
therefore  in  a  quite  different  pasture.  As  Security  is  &ee  from 
all  pursuits,  she  is  represented  leaning  carelessly  on  a  pillar 
Borace  has  drawn  a  pretty  metaphor  from  tlxia  posture. 


Kollum  mo  n  Inborc  reoliuat  otium. 
Ho  ease  doth  lay  mc  down  from  pain. 


Mb.  Cbeegu. 


She  rests  henself  on  a  pillar,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  poets  oft- 
ta  compare  an  obstinate  reaolutiou  or  a  great  drmneas  of  toind  to 


'Fig.  9t 


a 
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a  rook  that  is  BOl  to  be  moyed  bj  all  the  assaulta  of  vinds  or 

waves. 

Nob  cirinm  nrJor  pr»vii  Jubentinm, 

Non  rultUB  iuettintis  trranni, 

Mente  quatit  Bolidi,  neque  Auster 

Ttiix  inquietis  turbidus  AdriiE,  ^c.  Bia. 

The  miiD  resolr'd  and  steady  to  ku  tnut. 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obetinstely  just, 
May  the  rude  rabble'i  iasolonoe  despi««, 
Tlieir  aenaelesa  clamoura  «ad  tumultuous  oriea; 

The  tymnt's  fierceness  he  beguiles, 
And  the  stern  brow  and  tba  harsh  voice  defies, 

And  with  aupenor  greatness  emiles. 
Not  the  rough  whirlwind  that  deform* 
Adria's  black  gulf — ^  Mb.  Creec». 

I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  on  devices  of  this  natare  that  Horace 
bad  his  e;e  in  his  Ode  to  Fortune.  It  is  certain  he  alludes  to  a 
pillar  that  figured  oat  Security,  or  something  rery  like  it;  and, 
till  any  body  finds  out  another  that  will  stand  better  in  its  place, 
I  think  we  may  content  ourselves  with  this  before  us. 

Te  DaoTia  asper,  te  profugi  Scythte 
Urbesque  geatesque  et  Latiiim  ferox, 
£egumque  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranui: 
Injurioao  n&  pode  proniBS 
8tant«m  eolnmnam ;  oeu  populas  frecpaen* 
Ad  anna  oesBontes,  ad  arma 

Cottcitet;  impcriumque  frangat 

Ai>  FonrcNAM.  Hon.  lib.  1,  oi.  ti. 

To  thee  their  vows  rough  Germans  pay. 
To  tfaee  the  wand' ring  Scythi&na  bund, 
Tkee  mighty  Rome  proclaims  a  friend: 

And  for  their  tyrant  sons 

The  barb'rous  mothera  pray 
To  tbee^  the  greatest  guardian  of  their  throna. 

They  bend,  they  vow.  and  still  they  fear, 
Leat  you  should  kick  their  column  down 
And  cloud  the  glory  of  their  crown; 
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Tb«y  fear  thnt  ^n  wenl<!  raiM 
Tlie  lazy  erowd  to  war. 
And  break  their  empire,  or  confine  tbelr  prai*«. 

Mn.  CaxBoiL 

I  miMt,  however,  be  so  fair  as  to  let  jou  know  that  Peace  and 
Felicity  have  their  pillars  in  several  uadaU,  as  well  as  Security, 
BO  that  if  you  do  not  like  one  of  them,  you  may  take  the  other. 

The  next  figure  is  that  of  Chastity,*  who  was  worshipped  as  a 
goddess,  and  had  her  temple. 

■  Jefinde  ad  Bwpero*  Astma  reeessit 


HAe  oomite,  atque  due  pariter  tagen  MN'oree. 

Vx.  PuDidTu,  Jut.  Bat  4, 


At  length  uneaay  Jttstioe  upward*  flew, 
And  both  the  eiaters  to  the  stare  withdrew. 


Mr.  Damnr. 


Templa  pudicitie  quid  opM  trtatnieeo  poelli^ 
8i  cuivis  nuptiB  quidlibet  eeae  licet  I  Tib.  libi  % 

Sioce  wivee  whate'er  they  pleaee  Dnblam'd  can  be^ 
Why  rear  we  uaeles  faae»  to  Chastitjr  I 

How  Imt  posture  and  dress  become  her,  yoa  may  see  m  the  folltnr- 
tog  Tsrscs. 

Ergo  «edena  veUt  rultua,  obna'bit  ocellos 
lata  verecundi  eigna  Pudoi'ii  erant.  Ai«u.i: 

>5he  gita,  her  visage  veil'd,  her  eyes  coneeal'd. 
By  marks  like  tkeee  was  Chastity  reveal'd. 

lie  pro«ul  vittie  tenaee,  inn^e  Pudoris, 
Qmeque  tegit  medio*  imtita  lunga  pedea. 

Ov.  DC  An.  AxAS. 


frontere  Kabo  velata  pudioaaai 

Claud,  dk  Tqxod.  Con> 

Hence  I  ye  amoolh  filleta  on  the  forehead  koun^ 

Whose  baiida  (he  brows  of  Cha^ility  surround, 

AvH  h«ir  eoj  rob«  that  lengthens  to  the  gr  jvod.  Hr.  Caxsos. 

•;Kg.  10. 


That,  ni  Catia  est,  saya  Cynthio,  is  a  beauty  unknown  to  most 
of  our  Englisli  satirists.  Horace  knew  how  to  stab  with  address, 
and  to  give  a  thrust  whore  he  was  least  expected.  Boileau  has 
nicely  imitated  him  in  this,  as  well  as  his  other  beauties.  But 
our  English  libellers  arc  for  hewing  a  man  downright,  and  for  let- 
ting him  see  at  a  distance  that  he  is  to  look  for  no  mercy.  I  own 
to  you,  says  Eugcnius,  I  have  often  admired  this  piece  of  art  in 
the  two  satirists  you  mention,  and  have  been  surprised  to  meet 
with  a  man  in  a  satire  that  I  never  in  the  least  expected  to  find 
there.  They  have  a  particular  way  of  hiding  their  ill-nature,  and 
introduce  a  criminal  rather  to  illustrate  a  precept  or  passage, 
than  out  of  any  seeming  design  to  abuse  him.  Our  English  poets 
on  the  contrary  show  a  kind  of  malice  prepense  in  their  satires, 
and  instead  of  bringing  in  the  person  to  give  light  to  any  part  of 
the  poem,  let  you  see  they  writ  the  whole  poem  ou  purpose  to 
abuse  the  person.  But  we  must  not  leave  the  ladies  thus.  Fray 
what  kind  of  head-dress  is  that  of  Piety  ? 

As  Chastity,'  says  Philander,  appears  in  the  habit  of  a  Ro- 
man matron,  in  whom  that  virtue  was  supposed  to  reign  in  ita 
perfeet'O;.,  Piety  wears  the  dress  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  were 
the  greatest  and  most  shining  examples  of  it  Vittata  Sacerdos 
is,  you  know,  an  expression  among  the  Latin  poets.  I  do  not 
question  but  you  have  seen,  in  the  Duke  of  Florence  s  gallery,  a 
beautifiiil  antique  figure  of  a  woman  standiDg  before  ftu  altar, 

•  Fig.  11. 
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vliicli  Bume  of  the  autiquariuns  call  a  Piety,  and  others  a  vestal 
yirpn.  The  woman,  altar,  and  fire  burning  on  it,  are  seen  in 
marble  exactly  a3  in  this  coin,  and  bring  to  my  niiud  »  part  of  a 
speech  that  Keligion  makes  In  Pha^drus's  fahl^H 

6«d  ne  ignis  nMt«r  facinori  pnelueeat, 

Per  quem  rereados  excolit  Pietas  deoa.         Fab.  10,  lilx  4. 

It  is  to  tK'i  goddess  that  Statins  addresses  himself  in  the  follow 
ing  lines. 

Siunma  denra  PletasI  ciijiig  gi-atig«ima  cgbIo 

Kara  profauabia  ing[i«ctant  uumiua  terroA, 

Hac  yittata  cumani,  niveo(]ue  insignia  ainictu, 

Qnalis  adhnc  prteseuB,  nul1>lqne  expulsa  uocentum 

Fi-aodo  rudes  populos  atque  anren  rejfiio  colebos, 

Mitibui'  aseqalis  adea,  et  iugeutig  Ilecrusci 

Cerne  pios  flt-tus,  laailata(^ue  luniina  terge.    Statics  Su.  lib   » 

Chief  of  the  skios,  celestial  Piety  ! 

Whose  godhead,  priz'J  by  those  of  heavenly  birth 

Rerigitg  rare  these  tainted  realms  of  earth, 

Mild  in  thy  milk-white  vest  to  soothe  uiy  friend. 

With  holy  tillet<  on  thy  brows  descend. 

Such  as  uf  old  (ere  chuc'd  by  Guilt  and  Rage) 

A  race  unpolish'd,  and  a  golden  age, 

Beheld  thoo  frequent.     Onoo  raore  come  below, 

Mixt  in  the  soft  solemnities  of  vro€, 

See,  see,  thy  own  Qetruseug  wastes  the  <.<•' 

In  pioua  grief;  and  wipe  hia  tears  away. 

The  little  trunk  she  holds  in  her  left  hand  is  the  a^  4  that  yoa 
so  often  find  among  the  poets,  in  which  tlie  frankLncense  was  pre- 
served that  Piety  is  here  supposed  to  strew  ou  the  fire. 

Dantqne  sacerdoti  cnstodem  thuris  aoerram.     Ot.  Mit.  lihi  IS 

Esc  tibi  pro  nato  plen&  dat  Itetua  acerrft 

Phusbe Mabt.  lib.  B,  Epig.  46. 

The  figure  of  Equity*  differs  but  little  from  that  our  painten 

•Fig.  12. 
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tnake  of  ber  at  present.  The  scales  she  carries  in  her  hand  are  so 
natural  ao  eniblem  of  justice,  that  Persins  has  tumedi  them  into 
an  allegory  to  express  the  decisions  of  right  or  wrong. 


Quii-itea 


Boo  puto  lion  juatuin  eat,  illud  male,  reetias  istud; 

Sou  eienim  juBlum  geminA  auspeudere  lauce 

Aneipitu  Llbnc  Sookat.  ad  Auiibiad.  Sat  4. 


■  Romans,  Vnov, 


Aga.iuBt  right  reiuou  all  your  eouaaels  go  ; 

TLIb  ia  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that: 

Kor  t'other  questioD  proper  for  debate. 

But  thou,  no  doubt,  oaD'at  set  tite  .business  right, 

And  give  eaeli  argument  ita  proper  weight: 

Know'gt  with  an  c(]uul  hand  to  hold  the  acale,  <tc.  Mb.  Dbtdek. 

The  next  figure  I  present  yoa  with  Is  Eternity.*  She  holds 
m  her  hand  a  globe  with  a  Phoenix  on  it.  How  proper  a  type  of 
Eternity  is  each  of  these  you  may  see  in  the  following  quotutions, 
I  am  sure  you  will  pardon  the  length  of  the  latter,  as  it  is  not 
improper  to  the  oocasion,  and  shows  at  the  same  time  the  great 
fruitfulness  of  the  poet's  fancy,  that  ooald  turn  the  same  thought 
to  so  many  different  ways. 

Hsc  Eterna  manet,  diviaque  aimilUma  forma  est; 
Coi  aeqaeprincipium  est  usquam,  nee  fiaU:  in  ipso 
Sed  situlLLa  toto  remaaet,  perque  omnia  par  est 

De  ROTCKUITATK  CoRrOBUM.  MA-VO.  lib.   1. 

This  form's  eternal  and  may  justly  claim 

A  godlilu  onture,  all  ita  parts  lii«  same ; 

Alike,  and  eijual  to  its  self 'tis  found, 

Ko  end  and  no  beginning  in  a  round: 

Nought  can  molest  its  being,  nought  controul. 

And  thia  eDDobles,  and  confines  the  whole.  Mb.  Cbxkb, 

Par  volgcer  superis;  stellns  qni  vividca  squat 
Dnrando,  in«mbrisqne  terit  redeuutibus  STum.— 
Nam  pater  ««t  prulesq««  aui,  nuUoque  oreante 

Emeritos  artus  fuecuuda  morte  reformat, 

•Fig.  la. 
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Et  p«tit  olternam  totidem  per  fanerft  Titftm,-^ 
O  Mnium  posilure  rogo,  fslsUque  aepulchrU 
)7fttAl«8  liabiture  vices,  quo  siejie  retiiisoi 
Exitio,  pi'oprioque  solea  ptibescere  U-lho.— 
O  felix,  lucresque  tui  I  quo  golvimur  omnea, 
Hoc  tibi  supptiJitat  vircit,  pncbetur  origo 
Per  ciuereni,  inuritur  te  nun  ptireunte  Boneotnii 
Vidisti  quodcuaqae  fuit.     Te  aecula  t«st« 
Cunctii  rcvoluMlur:  iio«ti  quo  tempore  ponttu 
Fudcrit  elata«  scopulia  sTagiiaalibus  uudaa: 
Quia  Phaetonteis  erroribus  imerit  aunua. 
Et  clades  Te  DuUu  rapit,  solusquc  suficrstt)* 
X^omitA  tellure  maDC^,  non  etatiiina  Purcn 
In  Te  dnra  leguot,  non  jua  habuere  iioceudi. 

Db  Puocmici  Curak 

A  godlike  bird  I  whose  endlcsa  round  of  year* 
OutlaaU  the  stars,  and  tires  the  circling  spheres;— 
Begot  bj  none  fainiseli^  begetting  none, 
Sire  of  himself  he  is,  and  of  hiiu»elf  the  son  ; 
His  life  in  fruitful  death  renews  its  date, 
And  kind  dostmclion  but  prolongs  hi*  fate.— 
O  thoo,  Ba}-B  be,  whom  harmlefB  fires  shall  burn, 
Tlijr  age  the  flame  to  second  yonth  shall  turn. 
An  infant's  cradle  is  thy  fiSn'ral  urn.— 
Thrice  happy  Hupnix !  hear'n'a  jieculiar  care 
Has  made  thyself  thyselfs  surviving  heir. 
By  death  thy  deathless  vigour  is  supply' d, 
Which  sinks  to  niin  all  the  world  beside. 
Tliy  age,  not  thee,  assisting  Phcebna  bums, 
And  Tital  flames  light  up  thy  fun'rul  nms. 
Whate'er  events  have  been  thy  eye*  mrvey, 
And  thou  art  fix'd  while  ages  roll  away. 
Thou  saw'st  when  raging  ocean  burst  his  bed, 
Oer>-top'd  the  moontains,  and  the  earth  o'erspread; 
Wlien  the  rash  youth  inflam'd  the  high  abodes, 
SeorchM  np  the  skies,  and  scar'd  the  deathless  godn 
When  nature  ceases,  thon  shalt  still  remain, 
Kor  aeewnd  Chaos  bound  thy  endless  reign ; 
Fate's  tyrant  laws  thy  happier  lot  ahull  braTft, 
BafBe  destruction,  and  elude  the  grave. 

The  circle  of  raye  that  you  Bee  rousd  the  head  of  the  PhtEsiK 
•liBtinguiah  lim  to  bo  tho  bird  and  offspring  of  the  eun 
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8oli»  BTi  specimen ■ — ■ 

Una  est  quic  reparet  seque  ipsa  resemiDet  alca; 

Aaajrii  Plictnica  vocatit :  non  frugo  neque  lierbi^ 

Sed  Tliiuia  lacryinig,  et  succo  vivit  umuiuL, 

Ho-e  ubi  qiiiaijue  aiiso  (;oiui)levit.  Becula  vital, 

llicia  in  niiiii»,  tremulxve  cacumiue  paluue, 

Unguibuft  et  Juro  sibi  nidum  conairult  ore: 

Qdo  timul  ac  caaiAs,  ac  nardi  lenia  aristaa 

Qua«aaqu«  ctim  fulvd  substravit  cinnania  mjrrhi^ 

f^e  snfiui'  ini|>ojiit,  tiuitque  in  odoribua  ddtuiu, 

lude  feruiit  totid«tu  qui  vivure  debeat  anuM 

Corpore  de  patrio  purvuia  Phceuica  retiaaoi. 

Cum  dcdit  huve  ictaa  viioa,  onerique  f«rondo  est, 

Pouderibus  nidi  riimua  levat  arburis  alttt, 

Fertqiie  piua  eiiiiaaqiie  stioa,  patriuinqiie  gepiilcbram, 

Ferqiie  leves  aureaa  llyperiunis  urbe  putitua 

Anle  forca  socras  Uyperionla  cede  reponit     Ov.  Met.  lih,  lb 


Titanius  alec  Claod.  t  c  PiiaKicnL 


From  himself  the  riifEnix  only  springs: 

Self-bore,  begotten  by  the  pareut  flame, 

In  which  be  buru'd,  another  and  the  same. 

Who  not  by  corn  or  berbs  Uig  life     Vains, 

But  the  Hweet  easence  uf  Araumuiu      atus  : 

And  watches  the  rich  giima  Arabia  bears, 

Wbile  yet  in  tender  dew  they  drop  their  tears. 

Hu  (his  tive  centuriea  of  life  fulfill' il) 

Qi^  Tiest  on  oaken  buughe  begins  to  build, 

Or  Irembliug  tops  af  palm,  aud  Srst  lie  draws 

The  pliiii  with  bis  broad  bill  and  crooked  olawi^ 

I^ature'sartiiioers;  on  this  the  pile 

Is  form'd,  ami  rises  ruund  ^  then  with  tlie  spoil 

Of  cassia,  cinnamon,  and  sterna  of  Nard, 

(Far  BoftuesB  atrew'd  beneath)  Ida  fuu'ral  Lsu  is  reoT'Cl: 

Fun'ral  uud  bi-idul  bolb  ;  and  all  around 

The  borders  with  corruptleas  myrrh  are  orown'd. 

On  tliid  incumbent;  till  letberial  iiame 

First  catches,  then  consnmes  the  coatly  irame; 

OuBumes  hirn  too,  aa  on  the  pile  be  lies; 

He  liv'd  on  odours,  and  in  odoun  dies. 

An  Infont-Phfflnix  from  the  former  springs 
His  father's  heir,  and  from  bia  tep'c  '  wings 
Shakes  off  his  parent  dust,  bis  mo'':      he  pnrsa« 
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AS 


And  ihe  game  lease  of  life  on  tlie  tame  terma  j'eiiaw& 

When  grow  a  to  maitbgod  lie  begius  bis  reign, 

Aiid  with  6Uft  piaiona  am  his  iliglil  auntaia 

'   J  lightens  of  ita  loud,  the  truv  Ihat  bore 

r     &Lher'8  ro^al  Bopulchri!  before, 

Aud  hU  owQ  uriulle:  thia  (with  pioaa  care 

Plac'd  on  his  back)  ha  cuta  the  buxom  air, 

Seeks  the  gun'a  citj,  and  his  kacred  oliarcli. 

And  decently  laya  down  bia  burthen  in  the  porch. 

Mx.  Dbtdbm. 

Se  nbt  f(Bcand4  repararit  niortc  jnreotain, 
Et  patrioe  idem  ciiieres,  collectnque  portat 
Unguibna  oesa  piia,  Nilique  ad  littoru  totideoa 
UnicQi  eitrenio  Phoenix  pruuedit  ab  Kuru: 
Oonveniunt  iinuila!,  euDclnjque  ex  orbe  voliicrea 

Ut  Solio  uiirentur  avein 

CuMo.  SK  Laosi.  Sm.  Iil>.  % 

So  when  hia  parent's  pile  hath  ccaa'd  to  burn, 
Tow'rg  the  young  Pluenii  fiom  the  teeming  urn: 
And  from  the  pur^ile  east,  with  piona  toil 
Bears  the  dear  reliques  to  the  dislant  Nile : 
nimself  a  apeciesl  Then,  the  bird  of  Jove, 
And  all  his  plumy  nation  quit  the  grove; 
The  gay  haruionions  triun  delighted  gaze, 
Croird  the  proceaaioo,  and  reeound  hia  praiae. 


The  radiated  head  of  the  PLcenix  gives  us  the  meaoing  of  a 
passage  in  AusouioB,  which  I  was  formerlj  surprised  to  meet 
with  in  the  -description  of  a  bird.  But  at  present  I  ain  very 
well  satisfied  the  poet  mast  have  had  hia  eye  on  the  figure  of 
this  bird  in  ancient  sculpture  and  painting,  as  indeed  it  was  iin 
possible  to  take  it  from  the  life. 

Tcr  nova  Ncstoreos  implcvit  pnrpura  fusoa, 

Et  toties  tcrao  oomix  Tivaoior  tevo, 

Quam  novies  terni  glomerantem  aecnla  tractfla 

Vinount  Kripedcs  ter  terno  Neatore  ccrri, 

Trea  qnorum  etnlea  gnpemt  PhcBlicius  oscen. 

Quern  noTiea  senior  Gangeticua  anteit  ales, 

Alea  cinnameo  radiataa  tempora  nido,         Amoif.  EidylL  IL 
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Areanuni  radiant  oculi  jubar,  igneuB  orn 
Cingit  liouoB,  lutilu  uogua    tn  vertice  sidiu 
AttoUit  cristatua  apex,  Uatbrosqne  eerenA 


Luc6  iecat  - 


Claud,  db  Poxx. 


His  fiery  eyes  shoot  forth  a  glitt'ring  ray. 
And  rniiiid  his  hend  ten  tliousand  glories  play : 
High  on  his  cmt,  a  star  celfatial  bright 
Diridea  th«  darkness  irith  its  piarting  light 


-Procul  ignea  hicet 


Ales,  odorati  redolent  cui  cionama  busti. 

Cu  DB  Laud.  Sni.  lib.  2. 

If  you  bave  a  mind  to  compare  this  scale  of  beinga  with  tliat  oi 
Hesiod,  I  shall  give  it  yoa  in  a  traBsIation  of  that  poet. 

Ter  binog  deeiesq^ue  novem  saper  exit  in  annos 

Jasttt  lenescentum  quofl  Implet  vita  viiorum. 

IIos  Qoviea  superat  vivendo  garrula  comix: 

Et  quater  egreditur  uoruicia  eieoula  cervua. 

Alipedem  cervum  t<T  vincit  corrus;  at  ilhim 

Multiplicat  novies  Phienix,  reparabilis  ales. 

Quam  vcs ptTpetuo  deciw  pravertitia  aivo 

Kyraphm  Hatnadryiidea:  qaartim  loiigisaima  vita  est: 

Hi  cobib<^nt  fines  vivacia  fata  animantum.   Ai«o».  Eidyll.  1& 

The  utinoit  age  to  man  the  gods  assign 
Arc  'winters  three  times  two,  uud  ten  times  nine  : 
Poor  man  aiue  times  the  prating  daws  exceed: 
Three  times  the  daw's  the  deer's  more  lasting  breed: 
The  deer's  full  thrice  tha  raven'a  raeeotitnm: 
Nine  tiinea  the  raven,  Titan's  feather'd  son  : 
Beyond  bis  age,  with  youth  and  beauty  orowa'd 
The  Hanmdryiida  shine  ten  agca  round: 
Their  breath  the  longest  is  the  fates  bestow; 
And  such  the  bounds  to  mortal  Ures  below. 

A  man  bad  need  be  a  good  arUbtneticiau,  says  Gyutliio,  to  un- 
derstand ihis  author's  worka.  Hia  description  runs  on  like  a 
multiplication  table.  But  metbinks  the  poets  ought  to  have 
agreed  a  little  better  in  the  calculations  of  a  bird's  life  that  wan 
probably  of  their  own  creation. 
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We  generally  find  a  great  confusion  in  the  tradiitons  of  the 

inoients,  saya  Philander.     It  seems  to  me,  from  the  next  medal,* 

it  vaa  an  opinion  among  them,  that  the  Phoeuix  renewed  herself 

at  the  beginning  of  the  great  year,  and  the  return  of  the  goldea 

age.     Thin  opinion  I  find  touched  upon  in  a  couple  of  lines  ix 

Claudian. 

Qvicqvid  ab  externia  ales  loagaeva  ooloni* 
CoUigit,  optati  refereus  exordia  ssoli. 

Claud,  dk  Raft.  Pbo&.  lib.  2. 

The  person  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  ia  supposed  to  be  Jupiter, 
by  the  author  that  has  published  this  medal,  but  I  should  rather 
take  it  for  the  figure  of  Time.  I  remember  I  have  seen  at  Rome 
an  antique  statue  of  Time,  with  a  wheel  or  hoop  of  marble  in  bis 
hand,  as  Seneca  describes  him,  and  not  with  a  serpent  as  he  if 
generally  represented. 


Vita  citato,  volucriijue  die 
Bota  praecipitij  volvitur  annL 


-  properat  cnrsa 


HEoa  FuB.  aot  L 


Life  pogts  away, 
And  day  from  day  drives  on  with  twift  eareer 
Th«  wheel  that  hurries  oa  the  headlong  year. 

As  the  circle  of  marble  in  his  hand  represents  the  common  year, 
so  this  that  eucompasscs  him  is  a  proper  representation  of  the 
greac  year,  which  is  the  whole  round  and  oomprehension  of 
Time.  For  when  this  is  finished,  the  heayenly  bodies  are  sup- 
posed to  begin  their  courses  anew,  and  to  measure  over  again  the 
aereral  periods  and  divisions  of  years,  months,  day*,  &o.  into 
which  the  great  year  ia  distinguished. 


consutnpto,  Ms^ui  qui  dicitnr,  anno 


Rursus  in  antiqunra  renient  voga  aidera  cursuui: 
Quolia  di«positi  «t«teraiit  ab  oiigine  maiidL 

Anow  EidylL  Ifl 

•Fig.  14. 


To  sam  ap,  therefore,  the  thoughts  of  this  medal.  The  inscrip 
tion  teaches  as  that  the  whole  design  mast  refer  to  the  golden 
age,  wbieh  it  lively  represents,  if  we  suppose  the  circle  that  cn- 
oompasses  Time,  or  if  you  please  Jupiter,  signifies  the  finishing 
©f  the  great  year;  and  that  the  Pbceuix  figures  out  the  beginning 
}f  a  new  series  of  time.  So  that  the  compliment  on  this  medal 
to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  is  iu  all  respeets  the  same  that  Virgil 
makes  to  Pollio's  son,  at  whose  birth  he  supposes  the  annus 
vtagnus  or  Pktouieal  year  ruu  out,  and  renewed  again  with  the 
opening  of  the  golden  ago. 


Magnus  ab  integro  BSEclorum  nuBcitur  ordo; 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeuut  t5«turiiio  regna: 
Et  Dova  prugcaiea  t»aulo  demittituF  alto. 


Vim.  Ea  4. 


Thf  time  is  come  the  Sibyls  long  foretold, 
And  the  blest  maid  re!>torea  the  nge  of  guEa 
In  the  great  wheel  of  Time  beforo  euroU'd. 
Sow  a  great  progeuy  from  heav'n  descends. 

LoR9  Laodebsals 

nunc  adest  mundo  diea 


Supreinus  ille,  qui  premst  genua  imjiium 
OubU  ruiaA;  rursuB  ut  etirpem  novum 
Oaneret  renasoeas  melior :  ut  quoadani  tulit 
Juveoia  tenente  regua  Saturno  poll. 

■ The  last  great  day  is  eome. 


Six.  0«t  ant  a. 


W])6n  eorth  and  all  her  uiipiuus  sods  shall  lie 

Cnj^'ht  in  the  rnins  of  the  falling  pky, 

Whence  frtali  ehall  rise,  her  new-born  realmj  to  grac«^ 

A  pious  offspring  and  a  purer  race. 

Such  as  ei-ewhile  in  golden  ages  Bprunc^, 

When  Saturn  govern'd,  aad  the  world  was  young. 

fou  may  compare  the  design  of  this  reverse,  If  you  please,  with 
one  oi  Conataut'ine,  bo  far  a.s  the  Phoenix  is  coneemed  iu  both 
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As  for  the  other  figure,  we  may  have  oocaaion  to  speak  of  it  id 
another  place.   Vul.  15  figure.     King  of  France's  medallions. 

The  next  figure  shadows  out  Eternity  *  to  us,  by  the  sun  in 
one  hatitl  and  the  moon  in  the  other,  which  in  the  language  of 
sacred  poetry  is  "a.-i  long  as  the  sun  and  luoon  endurcth,"  The 
heathens  made  choice  of  these  lights  us  apt  symbols  of  I'lternity, 
because,  contrary  to  all  sublunary  Beings,  though  they  seem  to 
perish  eyery  night,  they  renew  themselves  every  morning. 


Soles  occidere  et  reJire  possunt; 

JCobia  cum  aetnel  occidit  brevi«  lux, 

Nox  est  porpetuB  ona  donnienda.        Catuu 

The  BUDS  shall  often  fall  and  rise: 
But  when  the  shoit-liv'd  mortal  dies 
And  night  eterutil  s^als  hia  eyes. 


Horace,  whether  in  imitation  of  Catullus  or  not,  has  applied  the 
same  thought  to  the  moon  ;  and  that  too  in  tbe  plural  number. 


^m  In  the  next  figure  Eternity  "  sits  on  a  globe  of  the  liLaviiis 
ftdorned  with  stars.  We  liave  already  aeon  how  proper  an  em- 
blem of  Eternity  the  glube  is,  and  may  find  the  duration  of  the 
stars  made  use  of  by  the  poets,  as  an  expressirn  of  what  ia  never 


Damna  tanien  cetera^  reparant  caslostia  lunn; 

Nu»  ubi  dcddiiiiuu 
Qu6  plus  .iEnenB,  qui)  Tilling  diyes,  et  Anctis, 

Pulvig  et  umbra  auiuuis.  Hob.  Od.  7,  liK  4 

Each  los*  the  hiut'ning  moon  re|>aii'8  again. 

But  wp,  -wticti  once  our  race  is  done, 

With  Tiillus  and  Aiiebisi?«'i<oti, 

(TIhV  ricli  like  one,  like  t'  iithtsr  good) 

To  dust  ami  slind<»8,  wtlliout  a  sun. 

Descend,  and  &iuk  in  iliii'k  oblivion '«  fluoil.      Sir.  W.  Tux 


like  to  end. 


•Fig.  16.    »Fig  17. 


vot.  ti, — S 
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-Stellas  qai  vividua  sequas 


Durando CiJiim 


Polos  dum  sidera  pascet, 


Semper  ^onos  nomenque  tuum  laudesque  manebnnt 

ViBG.  iEN.  lib.  1. 

Lncida  dum  current  annosi  sidera  mundi,  d^c.  Sen.  Medl 

I  might  here  tell  you  that  Eternity"  has  a  covering  on  her 
head,  beoause  we  can  never  find  out  her  beginning ;  that  her  legs 
are  bare,  because  we  see  only  those  parts  of  her  that  are  actually 
running  on ;  that  she  sits  on  a  globe  and  bears  a  sceptre  in  her 
hand,  to  shew  she  is  sovereign  mistress  of  all  things ;  but  for  any 
of  these  assertions  I  have  no  warrant  from  the  poets. 

You  must  excuse  me,  if  I  have  been  longer  than  ordinary  on 
such  a  subject  as  Eternity.  The  next  you  see  is  Victory, ''  to 
whom  the  medallists  as  well  as  poets  never  fail  to  give  a  pair  of 
wings. 

Adfuit  ipsa  suis  Ales  Victoria Cuvd.  de  6  Cons.  Honob. 

dubiis  vob'tat  Victoria  pennis.  Ov. 


-niveis  Victoria  concolor  alis.  Sil.  It. 


The  palm  branch  and  laurel  were  both  the  rewards  of  conquerors 
and  therefore  na  improper  ornaments  for  Victory. 


-lentse  Victoris  praimia  palmse.  Ot.  Met. 


£t  palmffi  pretium  Victoribus.  Viro.  Mti.  6.     1] 

Tu  ducibuB  Isetis  aderis  cum  Ueta  triumphum 
Vox  canet,  et  longas  visent  capitolia  pompas. 

Apollo  ad  Laurvm.   Ot.  Mbt. 

Thou  shalt  the  Roman  festivals  adorn ; 

Tlioa  shalt  returning  Ctesur's  triura|)hs  grace, 

When  pomps  shall  in.  a  long  procession  pass.  Drtdbn. 

By  the  way,  you  may  observe  the  lower  plaits  of  the  draper) 
that  seem  to  have .  gathered  the  wind  into  then.     I  have  seen 

•  Fid  Rg.  18.        •■  Fig.  18. 
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abiuidance  of  antique  figures  in  sculpture  and  painting,  with  just 
the  same  turn  in  the  lower  foldings  of  the  vest,  when  the  person 
thst  wears  it  is  in  a  posture  of  tripping  forward. 

Obviaqae  ndvcrsos  vibrabaut  fltiniina  Yi»t4.<e.    Ov,  Mbt.  lib.  L 

As  she  fled,  the  wind 

Increasing,  spread  her  flowing  hair  behind ; 

And  left  hor  legs  and  thighs  exposed  to  view.         Drydem. 

-  tenneg  sinnantur  flnmine  Testes.  Id.  libt  2. 

It  18  worth  while  to  compare  this  figure  of  Victory  with  her 
itatue  as  it  is  described  in  a  very  beautiful  passage  of  Prudentiua 

Non  aria  non  farre  moliB  Victoria  felix 
Exorata  venit:  labor  irujfiger,  aspora  virtua, 
Vis  auiuii,  excellens  ardor,  violcutia,  cum, 
Haac  tribuunt,  durum  tractandis  robtir  in  ormis. 
Quae  si  defuariat  bcUontibus,  aurca  quainvis 
Mormoreo  in  teuiplo  rutilus  Victoria  pinnaa 
Explioet,  et  cnultis  tiurgiit  forrniita  tuleutis; 
Non  aderit  vestisque  oflfensa  vidobitur  liostis. 
Quod  miles  pro|inia  diffiaus  viribus  oplas 
Irrita  ficminciE  tibiiiitt  joUtiu  foniiic? 
Naoquata  pennigenim  legio  fci'rutii  puellam 
Vidit  anhelantam  rcgeret  qiias  tela  virorum. 
Vinveiidi  quicris  d<Jiuiuuui  I  sua  dextra  cuique  est, 
Et  Deus  ouuiip<ituii8.     Non  peso  criiie  vii'u^o, 
Mec  nudo  »U8pe«««  pede,  strophioque  reTincta, 
Nac  tnmidas  fluitaute  sinu  ve»titA  puiilUas. 

I'KtrUK-NTIL-S  CONTllA  SyMM.  UK  3 

Shall  Victory  oulrcjiteJ  lend  ber  aid 
For  cakes  of  fiour  ou  smoking  altuiii  laid  f 
Her  help  from  toils  and  watchings  hope  to  find, 
From  tho  strong  body,  iind  undaunted  mind : 
If  these  be  wanting  ou  th'  embuttkd  plain. 
Ye  sue  the  unprupitious  inuid  in  vain. 
Though  in  her  mrirble  temples  tuught  to  blnze 
Iter  dnzzliug  wings  the  goldeu  dtiriie  displays, 
And  many  a  trileut  in  due  weight  ^vas  tuld 
To  shape  her  pod-head  iu  the-  cuiioiie  mould, 
Shall  tlie  rough  soldier  of  hiinsLdf  despair, 
And  hope  for  femaie  vuions  in  the  air  I 
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What  legion  sheath'd  in  iron  e'er  Burvey'd 

Their  darts  directed  by  this  winged  maid  I 

Dost  thou  the  power  tliat  gives  success  demand? 

Tis  he  th'  Almighty,  and  thy  own  right  hand ; 

Not  the  smooth  nymph,  whoee  locks  in  knots  are  twin' . . 

Who  bending  shows  her  naked  foot  behind. 

Who  girds  the  virgin  zone  beneath  her  breast. 

And  from  her  bosom  heaves  the  swelling  vest 

You  have  here  another  Victory  *  that  I  fancy  Claadian  had 
in  his  view  when  he  mentions  her  wings,  palm,  and  trophy  in  tb.o 
following  description.  Tt  appears  on  a  coin  of  Constantine,  who 
lived  about  an  age  before  Claudian,  and  I  believe  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  not  the  only  piece  of  antique  sculpture  that  (his  poet 
has  copied  out  of  his  descriptions. 


'  cum  totis  exurgens  ardua  pennis 


Ipsa  duci  sacras  Victoria  panderet  aides, 
Et  palma  viridi  gaudens,  et  amicta  trophseis. 

Claud,  de  Lao.  So.  lib.  & 

On  all  her  plumage  rising  when  she  threw 
Uer  sacred  shrines  wide  open  to  thy  view, 
How  pleas'd  for  thee  her  emblems  to  display. 
With  palms  distinguish'd,  and  with  trophies  gay. 

The  last  of  our  imaginary  beings  is  Liberty.  *  In  her  lefk 
hand  she  carries  the  wand  that  the  Latins  call  the  Rudis  or  Vin- 
dicta,  and  in  her  right  the  cap  of  liberty.  The  poets  use  the 
same  kinds  of  metaphors  to  express  libe  ♦.y.  I  shall  quote 
Horace  for  the  first,  whom  Ovid  has  imitated  on  the  same  3cca- 
■ion,  and  for  the  latter  Martial. 


'  donatum  jam  rude  qunris 


Mecienas  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo.    lion.  lib.  1,  ep.  1 


-tarda  vires  minuente  senecta 


Me  quoqae  donari  jam  rude  tempus  erat. 

Ov.  Dx  Tb.  lib  4,  eL  81 

•  Fig.  19.        »  Fig.  ao 


Since  bent  b<ineath  the  load  of  y«sra  I  stsn^ 
I  too  might  claim  the  freedom-giving  waud. 


Qnod  te  nomine  jam  tuo  eolnto 

Qnem  regcm,  et  dominirin  prius  vocabam, 

N6  me  dixeria  esse  coutumacem 


Mab.  lib.  2,  epig.  68, 


Totis  pilea  8<irciiiia  redeini. 

By  thy  plaiu  name  though  now  addrest^ 
Though  once  Jiiy  lung  and  lord  confeat, 
Frown  not:   with  nil  my  goods  I  buy 
The  preoiona  cap  of  Liberty. 


I  cannot  forbear  repeating  a  passage  out  of  Persios,  sajs  Oynthio, 
that  in  my  opinioa  torus  the  ceremony  of  making  a  freeman  very 
handsomely  into  ridicule.  It  seems  the  clapping  a  cap  on  his 
head  and  giving  him  a  turn  on  the  heel  were  necessary  circum> 
stances.  A  slave  thus  qualified  became  a  citizen  of  Rome,  and 
was  honoured  with  a  name  more  than  belonged  to  any  of  his  fore- 
fathers, which  Persius  has  repeated  with  a  great  deal  of  humour. 

Ileii  steriles  veri,  qtiibns  una  Quiritem 


Vertigo  faoit  I  hio  DttTnn  est-,  nam  tressi»  tigaao, 

Vappa,  ot  lippna,  et  in  tenui  farnigino  mcndax. 

Verterit  hnnc  doniinna,  momeuto  turbinia  exit 

JMarcus  Danta.     Piipie  I  Miirco  spondente,  recusos 

C'redero  tu  uuminos?     Marco  sub  Judiee  palleal 

Marcus  dixit,  ita  est;  sL'signo,  Marce,  tikboUu.3. 

HiDO  mera  libertaa :  )>unc  nobis  pilea  doiiant.       Pers.  Sal.  S 

Tliut  fulsc  Gofrauchiiiemeiit  with  ease  is  fuand: 
Slaves  are  made  citizens  by  turning  round. 
Howl  replies  one,  can  any  be  more  freef 
Here's  Dama,  once  a  groom  of  low  degree. 
Not  worth  H  farthing,  ond  a  sot  beside; 
So  true  a  t-og^ne,  for  lying'*  sake  he  ly'd: 
But.  with  a  turn,  a  freeman  he  became; 
iiovt  Marcus  Dama  is  his  worship's  nama. 
Good  godfl  who  would  refuse  to  lend  a  sum. 
If  wealthy  Marcus  surety  would  bwiomet 
Marcus  is  made  a  judge,  and  for  a  proof 
Of  certain  truth,  he  said  it,  is  enough. 
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A  will  is  to  be  prov<'J;  put  iu  your  claim ; 

Tia  clear,  if  Mnreiia  lias  subscrib'd  liia  iialiia, 

Tliis  is  iTue  liberty,  nis  I  believe; 

Whnt  farther  cnn  we  from  our  CDp»  receive, 

Tlian  ns  we  pleoan  without  controul  to  live. 


»Ib.  DnTPEii. 


Since  jou  have  given  us  tho  oeremony  of  the  cap,  Bajs  Eugeniua 
I'll  give  you  that  of  the  wand,  out  of  Claudian. 

Tc  fastos  ineunte  qiiater,  solennia  luilit  * 

Omnia  libertas,  dednctatii  Vindice  murein 

Lex  celebrat,  famuluMjue  jugo  Inxatus  berih 

Dacitur,  et  grnto  ri'iueat  socuiior  ietu. 

Tristia  rouditio  jiuisuta  froute  recedit: 

In  civem  rubuere  genm,  tergoque  removit 

Verbera  proiuiasi  fell::  injuria  votL    Ci^un.  ds  4.  Cons.  Hon. 

The  grata  ictu  and  the  fdix  injuria,  says  Cyothio,  would  have 
told  ua  the  name  of  the  author,  though  you  had  said  nothing  of 
liim.  There  is  none  of  all  the  poets  that  delights  so  much  in 
these  pretty  kinds  of  contradiction  as  Claudian.  He  loves  to  set 
his  epithet  at  variance  with  its  suLstantive,  and  to  surprise  his 
reader  with  a  seeming  absurdity.  If  this  poet  were  well  examin- 
ed, one  would  find  that  some  of  his  greatest  beauties  as  well  as 
feults  arise  from  the  frequent  use  of  this  particular  figure. 

I  question  not,  says  Philander,  but  you  are  tired  by  this  time 
with  the  company  of  so  mysterious  a  sort  of  ladies  as  those  we 
have  had  before  us.  We  will  now,  for  our  diversion,  entertain 
ourselves  with  a  set  of  riddles,  and  see  if  we  can  find  a  key  to 
them  among  the  ancient  poets.  The  first  of  them,  says  Cjiitljio, 
is  a  ship  under  saM;  I  suppose  it  has  at  least  a  metaphor  or  moral 
precept  for  its  cargo.  This,  says  Philander,  is  an  emblem  of 
Happiness,  •  as  you  may  see  by  the  inscription  it  carries  in  its 
Bails.  We  find  the  same  device  to  express  the  same  thought  in 
Bcveral  of  the  poets  :  as  in  Horace,  when  ho  speaks  of  the  modcra 
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tion  to  be  used  in  a  flowing  fortune,  and  in  Ovid,  when  be  reflects 
on  his  past  happiness.  • 


Rebua  niigiutis  nniiiosuB  ntque 
FortiB  ttppare:  Bapienter  iilein 
CoDtrahM  vento  nimiCiiii  secuiido 
Turgida  vela. 


IloR.  o<L  10,  lib.  2. 


When  Fortune  sonds  a  gtomiy  wind, 

Tlieii  show  a  brnve  and  praai'nt  niinJ ; 

And  W'Lcu  with  too  indnlt'cut  gales 

She  fiwelk  too  much,  lUuu  I'url  thy  eaiU.       Mo.  Caxtan. 

Nomiuis  ct  faoiic  quuudam  fulgore  traliobor, 
Dum  tulit  aitteiinae  aura  secunda  mcos. 

Ov.  dbTrls.  lib.  6,  el.  12. 
En  ego,  non  panels  quondam  muuitua  atnicis, 
Cum  flarit  velis  aara  aecunda  meia 

lo.  KPlarr.  tjl  Posto  S,  lib.  & 

I  Hv'd  the  Jailing  iheme  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
Tlie  golden  idol  of  ih'  adoring  throng; 
Guarded  with  friends,  while  Fortune's  bulmy  galea 
Wautou'd  aiui>icious  in  mj  swelling  sails. 

You  see  the  metaphor  is  the  same  in  the  verses  as  in  the  medal, 
with  this  distinction  only,  that  the  one  is  in  words  and  the  other 
in  figures.  The  idea  is  alike  in  both,  though  the  manner  of  rep- 
1  resenting  it  is  different.  If  you  would  see  the  whole  ship  made 
ase  of  in  the  same  sense  by  an  old  poet,  as  it  is  here  on  the 
medal,  jou  may  6ud  it  in  a  pretty  allegory  of  Seneca. 

Fat*  si  liceat  mihi 
Fingerc  oibitrio  meo^ 
Tcii\percni  zephyro  lovi 
Vela,  lie  presste  gravi 
Spiritu  anlcunie  tremant. 
Lenis  et  modie^  iluens 
Aura,  nee  vorgeus  ktus, 
Ducat  iutrcpidnin  rateuL 

My  fortune  might  I  form  at  wilt, 
Mv  canvas  zophyrs  soft  !>hoiild  fill 


Sew.  CEbip.  chor.  act. 
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With  gentle  breath,  lest  ruder  gales 
Crack  the  main-yard,  or  burst  the  sails. 
By  winds  that  temperately  blow 
The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  alow, 
Nor  scare  me  leaning  on  her  side : 
But  smoothly  cleave  th'  unruiHed  tide. 

After  having  considered  the  ship  as  a  metaphor,  we  may  now  look 
on  it  as  a  reality,  and  observe  in  it  the  make  of  the  old  Eoman 
vessels,  as  they  are  described  among  the  poets.  It  is  carried-  on 
by  oars  and  sails  at' the  same  time. 

Sire  opus  est  velis  minimam  bene  currit  ad  auram, 
Sive  opus  est  remo  reniige  carpit  iter. 

Ov.  Db  Teb.  lib.  1,  el.  10 

The  poop  of  it  has  the  bend  that  Ovid  and  Virgil  mention. 

Puppique  recurvaa.       Ibid.  lib.  1,  eL  &. 


Littora  curves 


Praetexunt  puppes Vnta 

!lfoTi  see  the  description  of  the  pilot,  and  the  place  he  sits  on,  in 
the  following  quotations. 

Ipse  gubernator  puppi  Palinurus  ab  alt&.         Vmo.  Msi.  Ub.  5. 

Ipsius  ante  oculos  iugens  a  veHice  pontus 

In  puppim  ferit»  excntitur,  pronusque  magister 

Volvitur  in  caput  __^^-__^^_^_^_     Id,  ^En.  liU  I, 

Orontes'  bark,  that  bore  the  Lyoian  crew, 

(A  horrid  sight)  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 

From  stem  to  steru,  by  waves  was  overborne; 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  his  rudder  torn, 

"Was  headlong  hnrl'd ; Mr.  JMtdkn. 

Segnemqoe  Menceten, 

Oblitus  decorisque  sui  sociAmque  salutis, 

In  mare  prtecipitem  puppi  detnrbat  ab  altd : 

Ipse  gubernaclo  rector  subit  Id.  Mis.  lib  ft 

Mindless  of  others'  lives,  (so  high  was  grown 
His  rising  rage,)  and  careless  of  his  own : 
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Th«  trembling  Jotaril  to  the  <l«ck  ho  drew, 
Ami  hoi»t«-J  up,  oii'l  ovcrbooril  he  threw : 
This  done,  he  eeiVil  thu  helm 


'iin.  Dkydkit. 


I  have  mentioned  these  two  last  passages  of  Virgil,  because  Ir 
think  we  cannot  have  so  right  an  idea  of  the  pilot's  uiisfortuue  it 
each  of  thorn,  without  observing  the  situation  of  his  post,  as  ap 
pears  in  ancient  coins.  The  figure  you  see  on  the  other  ond  of 
the  ship  is  a  Triton,  a  uiau  in  his  upper  parts,  and  a  fish  below 
with  a  trumpet  in  his  mouth.  Virgil  describes  him  in  the  same 
manner  on  one  of  .^ncas's  ships.  It  was  probably  a  common 
figure  on  their  ancient  vessels,  fbr  we  meet  with  it  too  in  Slliai 
Italicus. 

nunc  vehit  iramaiiis  Trit<jn,  ot  wenilii  coiitibil 
Estcrrens  freta:  ciii  latenim  terms  hisfiiilii  nanti 
Frons  hominem  pncfert,  in  pri^titii  Jesinit  alvuB ; 
Spumeu  seiuifero  sub  pecturu  luuniiuiut  uikIo. 

ViRO.  jEs.  lib.  10. 

The  Triton  boara  him,  he,  whose  trumpet's  soand 
Old  ocean's  waves  from  shore  to  shore  rebound. 
A  Fittiry  man  above  the  wuiat  he  shews, 
A  porpoise  tail  down  from  hia  belly  grows^ 
The  billows  murmur,  wliiuli  his  breast  oppose, 

Looo  Laddesdalk 


Ducitur  et  Libyaa  puppis  slgnata  figoram 
Et  Triton  captiirus. 


Sii.  It.  lib.  U 


I  am  apt  to  think,  says  Eugeniua,  from  certain  passages  of  the 
poets,  that  several  ships  made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for 
their  guardians,  as  among  the  Roman  Catholics  every  vessel  ia 
recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular  saint.  To  give 
you  an  iustanoe  of  t^o  or  three. 

Est  luilti  sitque  preoor  flavce  tutela  Min«rTaj 
Havis ■ 


Ov.  Ua  Tbis.  lib.  1,  el  la 

Nureieu  enit  celsie  puppis  vicina  Dioae.  SrL.  It.  lib.  It 

a.— 3* 


^^mk 
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Bammon  ntimen  erat  Libyos  gentile  carinas, 
Cornigcr&c[ue  sedens  spectabat  carula  fronte.  [sm. 

The  poop  great  Amnion,  Libya's  god  display'd, 
^  Whose  horned  front  the  nether  flood  survey'd. 

The  figure  of  the  deity  was  very  large,  as  I  have  seen  it  on  other 
medals,  as  well  as  this  you  have  shown  us,  and  stood  on  one  end 
of  the  vessel  that  it  patronised.  This  may  give  us  an  image  of  a 
very  beautiful  circumstance  that  we  meet  with  in  a  couple  of 
wrecks  described  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Persius. 


-Subito  cum  pondere  victuB 


Inailiente  man  Bubmcrgitvir  alveue  nndis. 

Scuta  virtim  cristseque,  et  inerti  spicula  ferro 

Tutelseque  deftm  fluitant. So.  It.  lib.  14> 

Sunk  by  a  weight  so  dreadful,  down  she  goes, 

And  o'er  her  head  the  broken  billows  close, 

Bright  shields  and  crests  float  round  the  whirling  floods, 

And  useless  spears  confns'd  with  tutelary  gods. 


trabe  ruptd  Bruttia  saxa 


Frendit  amicus  iuops,  rcmque  omnem  surdaque  vota 

Condidit,  lonio  jacet  ipse  in  littore,  et  unA 

Ingentes  de  puppe  Dei,  jamque  obvia  mergis 

Costa  ratis  lacerse. Pkbs.  Sat  8. 

My  friend  is  shipwreck'd  on  the  Brutian  strand. 

His  riches  in  th'  loniau  main  are  lost ; 

And  he  himself  stands  shiv'ring  on  the  coast : 

Where,  destitute  of  help,  forlorn  and  bare. 

He  wearies  the  deaf  gods  with  fruitless  pray'r. 

Tlieir  images,  the  relics  of  the  wreck, 

Tom  from  their  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 

By  Ihe  wild  waves ;  and  rudely  thrown  ashore^ 

Lie  impotent,  nor  can  themselves  restore. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shews  her  open'd  side, 

Ajid  on  her  shatter'd  mast  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Me.  DarDEN. 

You  wiL  think,  perhaps,  I  carry  my  conjectutes  too  far,  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  fancy  they  are  these  kind  of  gods  that  Horace  men' 


lions  in  his  allegorical  vessel,  wliieli  was  so  broken  and  shattered 
to  pieces ;  for  I  am  apt  to  tliiuk  that  intcgra  relates  to  the  gcd« 
as  #ell  as  the  lintea. 


Nod  tibi  annt  integrik  lintea, 


"Son  d'i,  qnoa  itemm  pressa  vocea  uulo.     Ilos.  od  14,  lib.  L 

Thy  stern  is  gone,  thy  gods  are  lost, 

AnJ  thou  hodtr  none  tu  hear  thy  cry. 
When  thou  on  dang'rous  sheiros  art.  tost, 

WLen  billows  rage,  and  winds  are  high.  Mr.  CncBoa 

Since  we  are  engaged  so  far  in  the  Roman  shipping,  says 
Philander,  I'll  here  show  you  a  medal*  that  has  on  its  reverse  a 
rostrum  with  three  teeth  to  it ;  whence  Silius's  trifidum  rostrum 
and  Virgil's  rostrisque  tridcntibus,  which,  in  some  editioHS  \a 
stridetUiints,  the  editor  choosing  rather  to  make  a  false  quantity 
than  to  insert  a  word  that  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  sf. 
Flaccus  gives  us  a  rostrum  of  the  same  make. 

Vo!ftt  imnmais  cava  pinna  Iiabcnia 


Infinditque  saliim,  ot  spumas  vnmit  rere  tridenti. 

Val.  Y'Li.c  AuaoN,  lib,  1. 

A  ship-carpenter  of  old  Rome,  says  Cynthio,  could  not  have 
talked  more  judiciously.  I  am  afraid,  if  we  let  you  alone,  you 
will  find  out  every  plank  and  rope  ahout  the  vessel,  among  the 
Latin  poets.     Let  us  now,  if  you  please,  go  to  the  next  medal. 

The  next,  says  Philander,  is  a  pair  of  scales,  '■  which  we  meet 
with  on  several  old  coins.  Thoy  are  commonly  interpreted  as 
an  emblem  of  the  emperor's  justice.  But  why  may  not  we  sup- 
pose that  they  allude  sometimes  to  the  Balance  in  the  heavens, 
which  was  the  reigning  constellation  of  Rome  and  Italy  1 
Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  they  are  capable,  methinks,  of  receiving 
a  nobler  interpi  itation  than  what  is  commonly  put  on  (hem,  if  we 


•  Figr.  2. 


'  Fig.  8. 
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Buppgse  the  thought  of  the  reverse  to  be  the  same  aa  that  in 

Manilius. 

nesperiam  sua  Libra  tenet,  qui,  condita  Roma 
Et  propriis  frtsnat  pendentem  nutibus  orbem, 
Orbia  et  Iin]>eriuni  retinet,  discriinina  rerum 
Luuetbua,  et  positiis  gentcs  tollitquo  prcmitquo: 
Qua  genitus  oiuii  fratre  Kemus  Lane  coaJidit  urbem. 

Mani:.  lib.  i. 

The  Sfalna  rule  Italy,  wliero  Rome  commands, 

And  i^prcada  Its  empire  Aride  to  fi;rtiign  lands: 

They  hang  upon  her  nod,  their  fates  are  weigh'd 

By  lier,  and  laws  are  sent  to  be  obey'd : 

Ami  iia  ber  pow'i-ful  favour  turns  the  poise, 

Ikiw  low  some  notinna  sink  and  others  rUe; 

Thua  guide  the  acnlca,  and  then  to  Rs  our  doom. 

They  gave  m  Cajsar,*  founder  of  our  Rome.         Mb.  Crxbob. 

The  thunderbolt  is  a  reverse  of  Augustus.''  We  see  it  used 
by  the  greatest  poet  of  tbo  same  age  to  express  a  terrible  and 
irresistible  force  in  battle,  wliich  is  probably  the  meauiug  of  it  on 
tbU  medal,  for,  in  another  place,  the  same  poet  applies  tlie  same 
metaphor  to  Augustus's  person. 


duo  fuluiina  belli 


Scipiada 


ViRO.  Mv.  lib.  & 


-  Who  can  declare 


The  Scipio's  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war  f      Ma.  Dbtdck 


ducn  Caesar  ad  altum 


Fultniuut  Euphrutom  bello 


Id.  Ggobo.  lib.  4. 


While  mighty  CtEsar  thuod'ring  from  afar, 
Seeks  on  Euphrates'  buuka  the  spoils  of  war. 


Ms.  DaTiiEtf, 


I  have  sometiraea  wondered,  says  Eugenius,  why  the  Latjn  poets 
so  frequently  give  the  epithets  of  trifidum  and  triaiilcicm  to  the 
thunderbolt.  I  am  now  ■persuaded  they  took  it  from  the  sculp- 
tors aod  paiuters  that  lived  before  thoin,  and  had  generally  given 


'  St  Vouius  reads  it. 


Kg.  4 
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It  three  firks,  as  in  the  present  figure.     Virgil  insists  on   the 

number  three  in  its  description,  and  seems  to  hint  at  the  wings 

we  aee  on  it.     He  has  worked  up  sucli  a  noise  and  terror  in  the 

compositioD  of  his  thunderbolt  as  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  pencil 

or  graving  tool. 

Tree  imbris  torti  i-udios,  Iroa  nubia  iiqiuism 
Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignia,  et  Alitis  Austri. 
Fnlgorcs  nunc  t^rrific-os  sonitumquo  mctumque 
Miscebiiiit  opeii,  flmuinisque  eequuclbua  iros, 

ViEQ.  JEh.  lib.  9. 

Three  rays  of  writhen  rain,  of  fire  three  more. 

Of  winged  southern  winds,  nnd  cloudy  store 

Ab  many  parts,  the  dreadful  tiiixture  fnime; 

And  fears  are  added,  and  avenging  flame.  Mr.  Dbtdeh. 

Onr  next  reverse  is  an  oaken  garland,*  wliich  we  find  on  abun- 
dance of  imperial  coins.  I  shall  not  here  multipl}'  quotations  to 
ehew  that  the  garland  of  oak  was  the  reward  of  such  as  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  citisen,  bnt  will  give  jou  a  passage  out  of 
Glaudiau,  where  the  compliment  to  Stilico  is  the  same  that  we 
have  here  on  the  medal.  I  question  not  but  the  old  coins  gavo 
the  thought  to  tlie  poet 

Mo8  ernt  in  vetei-nm  castrisi,  nt  tenipora  qnercu 
Velaret,  vididis  qui  fuso  viribus  lioste 
Ceauruiii  potuit  iiiort'i  subduccre  eivem. 
Ad  tibi  qua^  poterit  pro  tantis  civica  reddi 
Mwuibuftt  aut  quantai  peu&abunl  fuuta  coroniB? 

Ciu\m).  DK  Laud.  Sm.  lib.  It. 

Of  old,  -when  in  the  war's  tuinnltuous  strife 

A  Roman  sav'd  a  brotJicr  Roman's  life, 

And  foil'd  the  tlireafninj^  foe,  our  nir^a  decreed 

An  oaketi  garland  for  the  victor's  meed. 

Thou  who  hust  snv'd  wliolo  crowds,  whole  towns  set  free^ 

■What  groves,  what  woods,  shall  furnish  crowns  for  ihoej 

not  to  be  Bupposed  that  the  emperor  had  actually  covered 
■  Fig.  B. 
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Roman  in  battle.  It  is  enough  that  he  had  driven  out  a  tyrant, 
gained  a  victory,  or  restored  justice ;  for,  in  any  of  these,  or  the 
like  cases,  he  may  very  well  be  said  to  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  and  by  consequence  entitled  to  the  reward  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  Virgil  distributing  his  oaken  garlands  to  those 
that  had  enlarged  or  strengthened  the  dominions  of  Rome ;  as 
we  may  learn  from  Statius,  that  the  statue  of  Curtius,  who  had 
sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  the  people,  had  the  head  sur- 
rounded with  the  same  kind  of  ornament. 

Atque  unbrata  gerunt  civLli  terapora  querciL 

Hi  tibi  Nomentum,  et  Gabio?,  urbemque  Fidenam, 

Hi  CoUatinas  imponent  montibus  arcea.        Yma.  .^En.  lib.  6. 

But  they,  who  crown'd  with  oaken  wreaths  appear. 

Shall  Gabian  walls  and  strong  Fidena  rear: 

Nomentum,  Bola,  with  Pometia,  found ; 

And  raise  CoUatian  tow'rs  on  rocky  ground.        Mb.  Dbtdem. 

Ipse  loci  custog,  cujus  sacrata  vorago, 
FamoBif^que  lacus  nomen  memorabile  seiTat, 
InnnmeroB  eeris  sonitus,  et  verberc  crudo 
Ut  sensit  mugire  Foram,  movet  horrida  sancto 
Ora  situ,  raeritElque  caput  venerabile  quercu. 

Statius  Stl.  lib.  1 

The  guardian  of  that  lake,  which  boasts  to  claim 
A  sure  memorial  from  the  Cui-tian  name ; 
Kous'd  by  th'  artificers,  whose  mingled  sound 
From  the  loud  Foi-um  piei-c'd  the  shades  profound. 
The  hoary  vision  rose  confessed  in  view. 
And  shook  the  civic  wreath  that  bound  his  brow. 

The  two  horns  that  you  see  on  the  next  medal  are  emblemt 
of  plenty. 


Apparetque  beata  pleno 

Copia  cornu.  Hob.  Cabm.  Smc 

Your  medalists  tell  us  that  two  horns  on  a  coin  signify  an  extra 

» Fig.  6 
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ordinary  plenty.  But  I  see  no  foundation  for  tliis  conji^cture. 
Why  should  they  not  as  Vfell  have  stamped  two  thunderbolts,  two 
Cadi'ceuses,  or  two  sbips,  to  represent  an  extraordinary  force,  a 
lasting  peace,  or  an  unbounded  happiness.  I  ratlicr  think  that 
the  double  cornu-capia  relates  to  the  double  tradition  of  its  ori 
final.  Some  representing  it  as  the  horn  of  Acholous  broken  off 
by  Hercules,  and  others,  as  the  horn  of  the  goat  that  gave  suck 
to  Jupiter. 


-rigidum  fern  dox'tera  corna 


Dura  tenet,  infregit;  ti'uiicdque  &  fronts  reTellit> 
Naiades  hoc,  pomie  et  oduro  flore  repletnm, 
Sacrftmnt;  divesqne  meo  b<iriii  copia  fornu  est 
Dixerat ;  at  Xympho  i-itu  siu-ciacta  B'mnaj 
Una  DtiinistraruiTi,  fiisis  uU'inqiie  vafiillis, 
Ineessit,  tatiimqiie  tulit  pnedivite  eornii 
Autumiium,  et  meuaus  folieiu  puniti  secundn*, 

LtB  AcaEi.oi  CoBN.  Ov.  Met,  lib.  & 

Nor  yet  hia  fury  cool'd ;  twixt  rnge  and  scorn, 

From  my  niaiin'd  front  he  biire  the  Btubhoru  horn; 

This,  htap'd  Willi  flow'i-a  and  friiita  the  Naiads  bear, 

Sacrod  to  Plenty  and  the  bounteous  year. 

He  apokc;  whtn  lo!  a  beautfjiig  nympli  nppears. 

Girt  like  Diana's  train,  with  flowing  hiiira; 

The  horn  she  brings,  in  which  all  nntamn's  stored: 

And  ruddy  apples  for  the  second  board.  Mb.  QkX 

Lac  dahnt  ilia  deo:   sed  fregit  in  arbore  cornu: 

Trunrnrjue  diini'diil  parte  deeoris  erat, 
Sustulit  lioc  Nymphe  ;  einctuiiujuc  leceutibus  berbis, 

Et  [iltiium  |)<jmi8  ml  Jovi^  ora  tulit. 
Die,  ubi  res^oili  toiniit,  9oli*jqiit>  [mtemo 

Sodit,  et  invicto  nil  Jove  niajns  erat, 
SJdcra  nutricein,  nutrici*  feitilo  cornn 

Fecit ;  qnot  duiuinte  nunc  qu»i|ue  nomen  nubet. 

DeCorsu  Amaltu.  Ov.  de  F*At.  lib.  fi. 

The  pod  aha  -tuckled,  of  old  Rhea  born; 
Ami  in  the  iiioiis  otfiee  broke  her  horn, 
As  ployfu'  '"  "  rifted  ouk  nhe  tost 
Her  h'^edloss  head,  and  half  its  hononrv  iMt 
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Fair  Amaltheea  took  it  off  the  ground, 
With  apples  fill'd  it,  and  with  garlands  bound. 
Which  to  the  smiling  infant  she  convey 'd. 
He,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  gods  he  sway  a, 
When  bold  he  seiz'd  his  father's  vacant  throne^ 
And  reign'd  the  tyrant  of  the  skies  alone, 
Bid  his  rough  nnrse  the  starry  heav'ns  adorn. 
And  grateful  in  the  zodiac  fix'd  her  horn. 

Betwixt  the  double  cornu-copia  you  see  Mercury's  rod. 

Cyllenes  coclique  decus,  iacunde  minister, 
Aurea  cui  torto  vii^a  dracone  viret. 

Mabt.  lib.  V,  epig  74 

Descend,  Cyllene's  tutelary  god. 

With  serpents  twining  round  thy  golden  rod. 

It  stands  on  old  coins  as  an  emblem  of  Peace,  by  reason  of  its 
stupifying  quality  that  has  gained  it  the  title  of  virga  smnnifera. 
It  has  wings,  for  another  quality  that  Virgil  mentions  in  his  de- 
scription of  it. 


-Hac  fretus  rentes  et  nubila  tranat.  Visa. 


Thus  arm'd  the  god  begins  his  airy  race. 

And  drives  the  racking  clouds  along  the  liquid  space. 

Mb.  Dbtden. 

The  two  heads  over  the  two  cornu-copia  are  of  the  emperor'a 

children,  who  are  sometimes  called  among  the  poets  the  Pledgea 

of  Peace,  as  they  took  away  the  occasions  of  war,  in  cutting  off 

all  disputes  to  the  succession. 

w 
-tu  mihi  primum 


Tot  natorum  memoranda  parens 
Utero  toties  euixa  gravi 

Pignora  pacis.  Skn.  Ootav  Mt  6, 

The  first  kind  author  of  my  joys, 
Thou  source  of  many  smiling  boys, 
Nobly  contented  to  bestow 
A  pledge  of  peace  in  every  throe. 
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This  medal,  therefore,  coinpltnients  the  onipcrnr  on  his  two  cbil 
dren,  whom  it  reprcaents  as  public  blessings  that  promise  pouca 
uid  plenty  to  the  empire. 

Tbo  two  hands  that  join  one  another  are  emblems  of  Fi' 
deljty.  * 

InJe  Fides  JcxtraoqiU!  dntas Ov.  Mct.  lilt.  14. 


Sorierous  animo<>,  pignns  hoo  fldei  cnpe. 


Continge  dextrain^ 


8isx.  nsBO.  FuB.  ACU  is. 


-«n  dextru  Bdesqnc 


Quem  secum  patrios  aiunt  portai-e  peuute«l  Visa  JEs.  lib.  4. 

See  now  the  promis'd  faith,  the  vaunted  name. 

The  [lioua  mnn,  who,  rushing  thi'ougli  the  flume, 

Preaerv'd  his  guda = Mr.  Drvdes, 

By  the  inscription  we  may  see  that  they  represent,  in  this  place, 
the  fidelity  or  loyalty  of  the  public  towards  their  emperor.  Tiio 
Cadnceus  rising  between  the  liands  signifies  the  peace  that  arises 
from  such  an  union  with  their  prince,  as  the  spike  of  corn,  on 
each  aide,  shadows  out  the  plenty  thai  is  the  fruit  of  such  a 
peace. 

Pax  Cererem  nutrit,  pacis  alutniia  Ceres.     Ov.  dbFast.  lib.  I. 

The  giving  of  a  hand ''  in  the  reverse  of  Claudius,  is  a  tokeu 

of  good  will.     For  wheTi,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula, 

Claudius  was  in  no  small  apprehensioa  for  his  own  life,  he  was 

contrary  to  his  expectation,  well  received  among  tlie  Prajtorian 

piards,  and  afterwards  declared  their  emperor.     His  reception  is 

here  recorded  on  a  medal,  iu  which  one  of  the  ensigns  presents 

him  his  hand,  ii.  the  same  sense  as  Anchiscs  gives  it  iu  the  fol 

lowing  versos. 

Ipse  pater  dextram  Anchiscs  liniid  miiltu  mornLus 
Uat  Juveni,  atque  animiim  precsenti  uiunere  firmnt. 


ViKo,  iUs.  lib.  S 


'Fig.  7.    nFig.  8. 
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The  old  weatherbeaten  Boldier  tliat  oarriea  in  his  band  tlie  Ro- 
mau  eagle,  ia  the  same  kind  of  officer  that  you  meet  with  in  Ju- 
vcual's  fourteenth  satire. 

Dime  Moiironim  attegiag,  caatella  Brigantum, 
Ut  locupletem  Aquilam  tibi  aexagesimiis  onnug 
Afferat Juv.  Sat  U. 

I  reraemher  in  one  of  the  poets  the  Siguifer  is  described  with  a 
lion's  skin  over  his  head  and  shoulilers,  like  this  we  see  in  the 
medal,  but  at  present  I  cannot  recollect  the  passage.  Virgil  has 
given  u"*  a  noble  description  of  a  warrior  making  his  appearance 
wdor  a  lion's  skin. 

Legmen  torqiiena  iitimans  leoais 


Terribili  luijmxum  seta,  cum  ileotibus  nlbia 
Indnttis  cnpiti,  sic  regin  tecta  sabibat 
HoiTidiis,  Ilereuleoque  hiiineros  imluUis  omiotu. 

Viau.  ^N.  lib.  7. 

Like  Hercules  himself  his  son  appears, 

In  savage  pomp  :  n  lion'a  hide  he  wears  ; 

About  hia  shiwlders  Imtigg  tlio  shnggy  akin, 

The  t-eeth  and  gapini;  jaws  severely  grin. 

Thus  like  the  god  his  fiitlior,  homuly  drest, 

He  striJoa  into  llie  iiall  a  horrid  guest!  Mr.  DaTDCN. 

Since  you  have  mentioned  the  dress  of  your  standard-bearer,  says 
Cynthio,  I  cannot  forbear  remarking  that  of  Claudius,  which  was 
the  usual  Roman  habit.  One  may  gee  in  this  medal,  as  well 
as  in  any  antique  statues,  that  the  old  Romans  bad  their 
necks  and  anus  bare,  and  as  much  exposed  to  view  as  our  haniLs 
and  faces  are  at  present.  Before  I  had  made  this  remark,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  to  see  the  Roman  poets,  in  their  do 
scriptions  of  a  beautiful  man,  so  often  mentioning  the  turn  of  lii- 
ncck  and  arms,  tliat  in  our  modern  dresses  lie  out  of  sight,  a:.<j 
are  covered  under  part  of  the  cloathing.  Not  to  trouble  you  wllli 
manjr  quotiitions,  Horace  speaks  of  both  these  parts  of  the  body 


la  the  beginning  of  an  ode,  that  In  my  opinion  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  fiuest  of  Lis  books,  for  tiic  naturalness  of  the  tliougbt, 
and  tbe  beauty  of  the  oxprossioa 

Dtim  tu  liydia  Tcleplii 
Cerviccm  roseutii,  et  ecrea  Telephi 

Lau<lua  lirudiia,  va;  meuni 
FerveDB  difficili  bik  tomet  jeour. 

Wten  Telephns  liis  youth ful  eliarras, 
His  rosy  neck  and  winJIntr  arms, 
With  endleas  rapture  you  recite, 
Aiid  in  that  plcnsing  uuinc  delight; 
My  hoarl,  iuHuriiM  by  jeiilous  hcatA, 
With  numberless  resentments  heats ; 
From  my  |>ftlc  cheek  the  colour  flies, 
And  till  the  man  within  iiie  dies. 

[t  waa  probaLly  tbis  particular  iu  tlie  Roman  liabit  that  gave 
Virgil  the  thought  in  tht;  following  vorse,  where  Rcmulua,  among 
other  reproaches  that  he  makes  the  Trojans  for  their  softuess  and 
effeminacy,  upbraids  them  vriih  Tlie  tnake  of  their  tunicas  that 
had  sleeves  to  them,  and  did  not  leave  the  arms  naked  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  like  that  of  the  Boniana. 

Et  tuniciB  maniean,  et  hdbent  ridiinicula.  raitrre. 


^th 
^*oa 


Virgil  lets  us  know  in  another  place,  that  the  Italians  preserved 
cir  old  language  and  habits,  notwithatanding  the  Trojans  be- 
came their  masters,  and  tliat  the  Trojans  themselves  quitted  the 
dref=s  of  their  own  country  for  that  of  Italy.  This,  he  tells  ua, 
waf  the  effect  of  a  prayer  that  Juno  made  to  Jnpiter 

Illiid  t«  na11&  fati  quod  lege  tenetnr. 
Pro  Latiu  oLlestur,  pro  raajcBtnle  tuomm: 
Cum  jam  conniibiis  p;icera  felicibug  (esto;) 
Component,  ourn  jiitn  leges  et  fiuJeni  jinigent ; 
Nc  vetus  inJigenM3  nonieii  niutaie  LatinOB, 
Neu  Troas  fieri  jubena,  Teuerosqae  vounri  ; 
Ant  voeem  mutare  viroa,  aut  v«rtere  vostea. 
Sit  Latium,  aiat  AJbaai  /)tir  scbcuIb  reges; 
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Sit  Romana  potens  Ital&  Tirtute  propago : 
Occiditk  occideritque  sinas  cum  nomine  Troja. 

^N.  lib  IS. 

This  let  me  beg  (and  this  no  fates  withstand) 

Both  for  myself  and  for  your  father's  land. 

That  when  the  nuptial  bed  shall  bind  the  peaces 

(Which  I,  since  yon  ordain,  consent  to  blese) 

The  laws  of  either  nation  be  the  same ; 

But  let  the  Latins  still  retain  their  name : 

Speak  the  same  language  which  they  spoke  before, 

Wear  the  same  habits  which  their  grandsires  wore. 

Call  them  not  Trojans :  perish  the  renown 

And  name  of  Troy,  with  that  detested  town. 

Ijatium  be  Latium  still :  let  Alba  reign. 

And  Rome's  immortal  majesty  remain.         Mb.  Dbtdkn. 

By  the  way,  I  have  often  admired  at  Virgil  for  representing  bia 
Juno  with  such  an  impotent  kind  of  revenge  as  what  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  speech.  You  may  be  sure,  says  Eugenius,  that 
Virgil  knew  very  well  this  was  a  trifling  kind  of  request  for  the 
queen  of  the  gods  to  make,  as  we  may  find  by  Jupiter's  way  of 
accepting  it. 

Olli  subridens  hominnm  rerumque  repertor: 

Et  germana  Joris,  Saturnique  altera  prolea : 

Irarum  tantos  volvis  sub  pectore  fluctus  f 

Verum  age,  et  ineeptura  frustra  submitte  furorem. 

Do,  quod  vis ;  et  me  victusque  volensque  remitto. 

Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium  moresque  tenebnnt. 

Utque  est,  nomen  erit :  commixti  corpore  tantilm 

Subsident  Teuori :  morem  ritusqne  sacrorum 

Adjiciam,  faoiamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos,  (be.  ^En.  liU  12. 

Then  thus  the  founder  of  mankind  replies, 
(Unruffled  was  his  front,  serene  his  eyes,) 
Can  Saturn's  issue,  arid  heav'n's  other  heir, 
Such  endless  anger  in  her  bosom  bear  I 
Be  mistress,  and  your  full  desires  obtain ; 
But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain. 
From  ancient  blood  th'  Ansonian  people  sprang, 
BMll  keep  their  name,  their  habit,  and  their  tongn* 


Tlie  Ti'ojiins  to  lh<Mr  cutst^ms  shall  be  tyd, 

I  will  luysulf  Ibi'ir  i-iiTiimori  rites  provide; 

The  niilivtig  eliull  omiiiuiiuiiI,  the  fiireigiicr»sabBiJe: 

All  shull  be  Liitiuiii;  Troy  wiUiuut  a  Diiioe: 

And  hrr  lost  sons  Torget  from  whouoe  they  came. 

31b.  Dmiji 


I  am  apt  to  think  Virgil  dad  a  further  view  in  this  request  ol 
Jiiuo  than  what  his  coiuuientators  have  discovered  iu  it.  He 
Icfkew  very  well  that  his  .^neid  was  fouuded  on  a  very  doubtful 
story,  and  that  JEneas's  comitig  into  Italy  waf3  not  universally 
receivtsd  among  tlie  Romami  themselves.  He  knew,  too,  that  a 
main  objection  to  this  story  was  the  great  difference  of  oustome, 
lauguage,  and  habits,  aiuong  the  Ramans  and  Trojaus.  To  ob- 
viate, therefore,  so  strong  an  objection,  lie  makes  this  diSerenoe 
to  arise  from  the  forecast  and  pre-determination  of  the  gods 
themselves.  But  pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  lady  in  the  next 
medal  ?     Methiuks  she  is  very  particElar  in  her  quoijfure. 

It  is  the  emblem  of  FruitfuUiess,"  says  Philander,  and  was 
designed  as  a  compliment  to  Julia  the  wife  of  Septiiuius  Severus, 
wlio  had  the  same  number  of  cbildrcu  as  you  sue  ou  this  coin. 
Her  head  is  crowned  with  towers  in  nllusion  to  Cybelo  the  mother 
of  the  gods,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  Virgil  compares  the 
city  of  Rome  to  her. 


Felix  proli;  virtiiu,  rjimlig  Bereuyatbia  inater 
Tnvfhitur  curni  Plirygias  tuiTita  per  nrbes, 


Lnta  Detiin  partu- 


Vna  JEn.  lib.  8. 


■      The  vine  issuing  out  of  the  urn,  speaks  the  same  sense  as  that 
I       in  the  Psnlmiflt. — "  Thy  wife  shall  bo  aa  the  fruitful  vine  on  the 


High  08  the  mother  of  the  gada  in  place, 

And  pruad,  like  her,  €>f  nii  immortal  race. 

Then  when  in  pomp  bIus  makes  a  Phrygian  round, 

With  gulden  turrets  on  her  temples  crown'd.       Mn.  DnVDEH. 


Tig.  9 
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walls  of  thy  house."  The  four  stars  overhead,  and  the  samp 
number  on  the  globe,  represent  the  four  children.  There  is  a 
medallion  of  Romulus  and  Bemus  sucking  the  wolf,  with  a  star 
over  each  of  their  heads,  as  we  find  the  Latin  poets  speaking  of 
the  children  of  princes  under  the  same  metaphor. 

Utque  tui  faciunt  sidus  juTenile  nepotes. 
Per  tua  perque  sni  facta  parentis  eaut 

Ovm.  Db  Trist.  lib.  2,  el.  1. 


^Tu  quoque  extinctus  jaces, 

Defiende  nobis  semper,  infelix  puer, 

Modo  nidus  orbis,  columen  angustae  domda, 

Britannice Sem.  Ootav.  act    1 

Thou  too,  dear  youth,  to  ashes  tum'd, 
Britannicus,  for  ever  mourn'dl 
Thou  star  that  wont  tliis  orb  to  grace  1 
Thou  pillar  of  the  Julian  race  1 

Maneas  horainuin  contentus  habcuis, 
Undarum  terrKque  potens,  et  sidera  dones. 

Stat.  Tiieb.  liD.  1. 

-Stay,  great  Csesar,  and  vouchsafe  to  reign 


O'er  the  wide  earth,  and  o'er  the  watry  main ; 

Resign  to  Jove  his  empire  of  the  skies, 

And  people  heav'n  with  Roman  deities.  Me.  Poi-b. 

I  need  not  mention  Homer's  comparing  Astyanax  to  the  morning- 
star,  nor  Virgil's  imitation  of  him  in  his  description  of  Ascauius. 
The  next  medal  was  stampt  on  the  marriage  of  Nero  and 
Octavia ;  i"  you  see  the  sun  over  the  head  of  Nero,  and  the  moon 
over  that  of  Octavia.  They  face  one  another  according  to  tho 
situation  of  these  two  planets  in  the  heavens. 


-Phoebeis  obvia  flammis 


Demet  nocti  luna  titnores.  Sen.  Thyest.  act  4. 

And  to  shew  that  Octavia  derived  her  whole  lustre  from  tlw 
friendly  aspect  of  her  husband. 

•  fig.  la 


Sieut  lunu  Bixa  tunc  tantum  i]eficit  orbe, 

Qaam  PlKshuiu  uJversid  ouiToatcti.  non  videt  a«trb. 

Mjln.  lib.  4. 


Because  the  moon  then  only  fools  Joeay, 
When  opposite  unto  her  brother's  riij. 


But  if  wo  consider  the  history  of  this  medal,  we  shall  find  more 
fkncy  in  it  than  the  medalists  have  yet  disco^-ered.  Nero 
and  Octavia  were  not  only  husband  and  wife,  but  brother  and 
liiater,  Claudius  being  the  father  of  both.  Wo  have  this  relation 
between  them  marked  out  in  the  tragedy  of"  Octavia,  where  it 
Bpeaks  of  bcr  marriage  with  Nero. 


Fratria  thntamos  sorlita  tenet 
Maxima  Juno  :  Boror  Augusti 
Sociitta  toris,  i-ar  d  patriA 
Pellitur  AulA? 


Sk!).  Oct.  act.  1. 


To  Jove,  his  aister  consort  wed, 
Uncensur'J  shares  her  brother's  beil ; 
Shall  Ciesur's  wife  add  aister  wait, 
An  exile  at  her  husband's  gate  I 

Iraplebit  aulara  slirpe  coelesti  tunm 
Generata  divo,  ChiuJie  gentis  decas, 
Sortita  fratris,  more  JmiouiH,  loro;. 


Ibid.  act.  9. 


Thy  sister  bright  with  every  blooming  grace, 
Will  mount  thy  bed  t'  ealorge  the  Claudian  race  : 
And  proudly  teuniiiig  with  fnilernal  love, 
Shall  reign  a  Juno  with  ihu  Roman  Jove. 

They  are,  therefore,  very  prettily  represented  by  the  sun  and 
moon,  who  as  they  are  the  most  glorious  parts  of  the  universe, 
are  in  poetical  genealogy  brother  and  aister.  Virgil  gives  us  a 
sight  of  them  in  the  same  position  that  they  regard  each  other 
on  this  medal. 


Nbc  Fratris  radiis  obnozia  surgere  Luna     Viru.  Oeoro.  1. 
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The  flattery  on  the  next  medal  *  is  in  the  same  thought  as 
that  of  Lucretius. 

Ipse  Epicurus  obtt  decurso  lumine  vitas ; 

Qui  geuus  hutnanuiu  ingeuio  Bupei-avit,  et  omneis 

Prseetrinxit,  atellas  exortus  uti  eatherius  soL    Luobet.  lib.  8. 

Nay,  Epicurus'  race  of  life  is  run; 

That  man  of  wit.,  who  other  men  outshone. 

As  far  as  meaner  stars  the  mid-day  sun.  Mb.  Cbkech. 

The  emperor  appears  as  the  rising  sun,  and  holds  a  glohe  in  his 
band,  to  figure  out  the  earth  that  is  enlightened  and  actuated  by 
his  beauty. 

Sol  qui  terrarum  fiammis  opera  omnia  lustras.  Ynia. 


■  ubi  primos  crastinns  ortus 


Extulerit  Titan,  radiis-que  retexerit  orbem,  Ideil 

When  next  the  sun  his  rising  light  displays. 

And  gilds  the  world  below  with  purple  rays.     Mb.  Dbtdbk 

On  his  head  you  see  the  rays  that  seem  to  grow  out  of  it.  Clau- 
dian,  in  the  description  of  his  infant  Titan,  descants  on  this  glory 
about  his  head,  but  has  run  his  description  into  most  wretched 
fustian. 

Invalidum  portat  Titana  lacerto, 
^oudum  luce  gravem,  nee  pubescentibus  altd 
Cristatum  radiis ;  primo  clemeutior  evo 
Fingitur,  et  tenerum  vagitu  despuit  ignem. 

Clavd.  deRaft.  Pbos.  lib.  2. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms ; 

Yet  sufferably  bright^  the  eye  might  bear 

The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair. 

Mild  was  the  babe,  and  from  his  cries  there  came 

A  gentle  breathing  and  a  harmless  flame. 

The  sun  rises  on  a  medal  of  Gommodus,  *>  as  Ovid  describes  him 
in  the  story  of  Phaeton. 


YoQ  have  here,  too,  the  four  horsea  brcoklug  through  the  cloutU 
in  their  mormng  passage. 


Curripuere  viam,  peilibusque  per  uHrtL  ruutiii 
Obfltantes  s«in<IoDt  nobulos- 

Thc  "Woman  underneath  roprcaents  the  Earth,  as  Ovid  baa  dravro 
ler  sitting  iu  the  s»me  figure. 

tiudlulit  ouiiilfei'i^»  uullo  teuus  nrida  vultos; 
Op]msuitc|ue  luimurii  froiiti,  tiiagnoqiiotremore 
Omnia  coiiuutioim  pauluiu  Hubsuilit, 

The  Eiirlli  ut  lunglli 


Uplifled  to  llie  lipiiv'iis  lior  bliidleil  lu'tnl, 

Aud  L-Iiipp'd  liui'  Land  upoD  liur  bruwi^,  iiinlaniJ, 

(But  iit-st,  iiii[ialicut.  cl'  tLe  sultry  li«iit, 

Sunk  (kt'jfer  down,  and  roiiu;!)!  a  coaler  seat); 

The  carnucopia  la  her  haud  Is  a  typo  of  her  fruitfulnesSj  as  in 
the  speech  she  UKikiis  to  Jupiter. 

Hosne  tmbl  frucliis,  hnnc  fortilifcatia  hociorem, 
Offieiiquc  rufuraf  quod  uJuuoi  vuliicru  uriitri 
Uiislroruioijuo  I'uio,  li)Li»i|iie  uxeroeor  uunol 
(juod  pceori  frondL-s,  iiliiiiejitiuptt!  uiitin  IVu(ro9 
liuQJuuo  guiiuH,  vobU  quuipc  tiiuni.  iijiiiistrot 

Ov.  Mm.  lib.  2. 

And  does  llie  plough  fur  tbis  mj  bodj  tenrl 
This  tlio reward  fitr  all  Lbi'  fruit -i  J  btur, 
Tortur'd  with  ruk-j*  uiiil  Iiarni4i*\}  all  the  ycarf 
Thai  heiba  tor  cnltle  dally  1  reiitw, 
Ajid  food  fur  man,  and  frniikiaceimo  fur  you  \ 

80  much  for  the  designing  part  of  the  meda\;  a.s  for  the  thought 
of  it,  the  autifjuaries  are  divided  upou  it.     I'or  my  part  I  caimot 
doubt  but  it  was  made  as  a  cuuipUuieut  to  CouiiuoduB  on  hiH  skill 
rol^  II. — -i 
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in  the  oharict-raoe.     It  is  supposed  that  the  same  oooasion  far 
Dished  Lucan  with  the  same  thought  in  his  address  to  Nero. 

Seu  te  flammigeros  Phoebi  conscendere  curru% 

Telluremque,  nihil  mutato  sole,  timentem 

Igne  vagolustrare  javet Loa  lib.  1.  as  KEao:<EM. 

Or  if  thou  chuse  the  empire  of  the  day, 

And  make  the  sun's  unwilling  steeds  obey ; 

Auspicious  if  thou  drive  the  flaming'team, 

While  earth  rejoices  in  thy  gentler  beam.  Mb.  Rows. 

This  is  so  natural  an  allusion,  that  we  find  the  course  of  the  son 
described  in  the  poety  by  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  Circus. 

Quutn  suspensus  eat  Phoebus,  currumque  reflectat 

Hue  illuo  agiles,  et  servet  in  sethere  metas.        Manil.  lib.  1. 


'  Hesperio  positas  in  littore  metas.    Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 


Et  sol  ez  aequo  met&  distabat  utrdqne.  Idkm. 

However  it  be,  we  are  sure  in  general  it  is  a  comparing  of  Com 
modus  to  the  sun,  which  is  a  simile  of  as  long  standing  as  poetry 
I  had  almost  said,  as  the  sun  itself. 

I  believe,  says  Cynthio,  there  is  scarce  a  great  man  he  eve> 
shone  upon  that  has  not  been  compared  to  him.  I  look  on  simi- 
les as  a  part  of  his  productions.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
raises  fruits  or  flowers  in  greater  number.  Horace  has  turn«d 
this  comparison  into  ridicule  seventeen  hundred  years  ago.  ~ 


•  laudat  Brutum,  laudatque  coliortem, 


Solem  Asia  Bmtum  appellat- 


HoE.  Sat  7,  Ub.  1. 

He  praiseth  Brutus  much  and  all  his  train ; 

He  calls  him  Asia's  Sun Mb.  Cbeech. 

You  have  now  shown  us  persons  under  the  disguise  of  stars, 
moons,  and  suns.     I  suppose  we  have  at  last  done  with  the  coe 
leatial  bodiea. 


OhristuB  purptiroum  gemtnaubi,  toxtus  In  uuro 
Signabat  Lubarum. 


Pbdde.vt.  oostba  Sttoi.  lib.  1, 


A  Christ  waa  on  tV  Imperial  stan>lard  borne, 
That  gold  embroiders,  and  tbiit  gems  adorn. 
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The  next  figure*  you  see,  says  Philander,  bad  once  a  plac« 
in  the  heaveus,  if  you  will  believe  ecelesiasticiil  story.  It  is  the 
sign  that  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Co:i.staatine  before  the  bat- 
l.tle  with  Maxentins.  We  are  told  by  a  Christian  poet,  that  he 
caused  it  to  be  wrought  on  the  military  ensign  tlmt  the  Rotuaua 
—^  call  their  laburuni.  And  it  Is  uu  this  ensign  that  we  find  it  iu 
H  the  present  medal, 

F 

By  the  word  Christ  us  he  means  Tvithout  doubt  the  present  figure. 

•  which  13  composed  out  of  the  two  initial  letters  of  the  name. 
He  bore  the  same  sign  in  his  standards,  as  you  may  boo  in 
the  folloiring  medal  ^  and  verses. 

Agnoncus,  r«giua,  liboiis  tucn  sigua  ueoease  cat: 
Iq  quibuB  cfBgius  crucia  aut  geuiuiatu  reliitget, 
Aut  longis  solido  ex  nuro  pncfertur  iu  badtia. 

CONSTA-NTINM  RoMAM  AU-0^«lTUB.      IbID, 

My  enaiga  let  the  queen  of  aationa  praisf. 
That  rich  in  gems  tbeehrir-tiun  cross  Jisplays  : 
There  rich  in  gams;  Init  on  my  qiiivViiijj  gpeai-s 
Iu  solid  gold  the  sacred  mark  appears. 

Yexillumque  crucie  suiiimia  doiuiuutor ad(>rut    Ii>.  in  AroiB 

See  there  the  eross  he  wav^'d  on  ho.Hile  shores. 
The  emperor  of  all  the  world  adoree. 

But  to  return  to  our  Labarum ;'  if  you  have  a  mind  to  see 

it  in  a  state  of  Paganism  you  have  it  on  a  coin  of  Tihcrius.     It 

'Stauds  between  two  other  eusigus,  and  is  the  mark  of  a  Boman 

colony  where  the  nicdal  was  stamped.     By  the  way,  you  must 
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obaerye,  that  wherever  the  Bomans  fixed  their  standards  thej 
looked  on  that  place  as  their  country,  and  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  defend  it  with  their  lives.  For  this  reason  their  stand- 
ards were  always  carried  before  them  when  they  went  to  settle 
themselves  in  a  colony.  This  gives  the  meaning  of  a  couple  of 
verses  in  Silius  Italicus,  that  make  a  very  far-fetched  compli- 
ment to  Fabius. 

Ocyus  hue  Aquilas  servataque  signa  referte, 

Hie  patria  est,  muriqne  urbis  stant  pectore  in  uno. 

SiL.  It.  lib.  T. 

The  following  medal  was  stamped  on  Trajan's  victory  over 
the  Daci,"  you  see  on  it  the  figure  of  Trajan  representing  a  little 
Victory  to  Rome.  Between  them  lies  the  conquei-ed  province 
of  Dacia.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  the  particularities 
in  each  figure.  We  see  abundance  of  persons  on  old  coins  that 
hold  a  little  Victory  in  one  hand,  like  this  of  Trajan,  which  is 
always  the  sign  of  a  conquest.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  Virgil 
alludes  to  this  custom  in  a  verse  that  Turnus  speaks. 

Non  adeo  hasezosa  manus  victoria  fugit.      Ynta.  Ms.  lib.  IL 

If  you  consent,  he  shall  not  be  refua'd, 

Nor  find  a  hand  to  victory  unus'd.  Mb.  Drtdkn. 

The  emperor's  standing  in  a  gown,  and  making  a  present  of  hia 

Dacian  Victory  to  the  city  of  Rome,  agrees  very  well  with  Clau 

dian's  character  of  him. 

victura  feretur 

Gloria  Trajani ;  non  tam  quod,  Tigride  vieto 
Nostra  triumphati  fuerint  prorincia  Parthi, 
Alta  quod  invectus  stratia  (^apitolia  Dacis : 

Qnam  patriae  quod  mitis  erat : 

Claud,  db  4to.  Cons,  Hoxoh 

Thy  "glory,  Trojan,  shall  for  ever  live : 

Not  that  t  IV  arms  the  Tigris  uourn'd,  o'eroome, 

And  tributary  Parthia  bow'd  to  Rome, 

•  Fig.  16. 
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Not  that  the  Capitol  receiv'd  thy  Iroiii 
With  shouts  of  triiira]iti  for  tho  I>nc'i  sliiiu: 
But  for  thy  mil<lnes«  to  thy  country  shown. 

The  city  of  Rome  carries  the  wand  in  her  hand  that  is  the  Bym< 
bol  of  her  divinity. 

Delubrum  Romas  (colitnr  nam  sanguine  ct  ipsa 

More  De«, Puude-nt.  ooxt.  Smf.  lib.  1. 

For  Rome,  a  goddess  too,  cau  boost  her  shriuu, 
With  rictinu  staln'd,  und  nought  with  riteii  dt vine. 

Ab  the  globe  under  her  feet  betokens  her  doiniuioa  over  all  th« 
nations  of  the  earth. 


TeiTorum  dea,  geutiamque  Roma ; 
Cui  par  e«t  nihil,  et  aihil  aecuadum. 

O  Rotnei,  thou  froddesa  of  the  earth  I 
To  whom  no  rival  e'er  had  birth; 
Kor  Mcond  e'er  ghnll  riee. 


Mast.  lib.  12.  epig.  8. 


Tbe  beap  of  arms  she  sits  on  signifies  the  peace  that  the  emperor 
had  procured  her.  On  old  coins  we  often  see  an  emperor,  a.  vic- 
tory, the  city  of  Rome,  or  a  slave,  sitting  on  a  heap  of  arms, 
whidt  always  marks  out  the  peace  that  arose  from  such  an  action 
as  gave  occasion  to  the  medal.  I  think  we  cannot  doubt  bat 
Virgil  copied  out  this  circumstauco  from  the  aueieut  sculptors, 
in  that  inimitable  description  he  has  given  us  of  Military  Fury 
shut  up  in  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  loaden  with  chains. 

Claudentur  belli  port^  :  Furor  iuipiua  iutus 
Ssva  sedar.a  super  arino,  et  centum  viuotus  nheuis 
Post  t«rgtira  nodis,  fremut  hurridua  ore  cruento. 

Vim.  M.t,  lib,  U 

Janim  himself  before  hia  fnne  shnll  wait, 
And  koep  the  dreiidftil  issues  (if  his  gate, 
With  bolts  and  irun  Lara;  within  romains 
Imprison'd  Fur3',  bound  in  braxen  chains : 
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High  on  a  trophy  rais'd  of  useless  arms 

He  sitB,  and  threats  thi>  world  with  dire  alarms. 

Ms.  Detden. 

We  are  told  by  the  old  scholiast,  says  Eugenius,  that  there  was 
actually  such  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Janus  as  that  Virgil  has 
here  described,  which  I  am  almost  apt  to  believe,  since  you  as- 
pure  us  that  this  part  of  the  design  is  so  often  met  with  on  an 
oient  medals.  But  have  you  nothing  to  remark  on  the  figure  of 
the  province  ?  Her  posture,  says  Philander,  is  what  we  often 
meet  with  in  the  slaves  and  captives  of  old  coins :  among  the 
poets  too,  sitting  on  the  ground  is  a  mark  of  misery  or  captivity. 

Multos  ilia  dies  incomtis  mmsta  capillis 

Sederat Peopbkt.  lib.  1. 

0  ntinam  ante  tuos  sede.am  captiva  penates.  Id.  lib.  4. 

0  might  I  sit  a  captive  at  thy  gate! 

You  have  the  same  posture  in  an  old  coin*  that  celebrates  a 
victory  of  Lucius  Verus  over  the  Parthiaus.  The  captive's  hands 
are  here  bound  behind  him,  as  a  farther  instance  of  his  slavery. 

Ecce  manus  jnvenem  interea  post  terga  revinctum, 

Pastores  maguo  ad  regem  clamore  ferebant.      Yibo,  ^n.  lib.  2. 

Meanwhile,  with  shouts,  the  Trojan  shepherds  bring 

A  captive  Greeli  in  bands  before  the  king,  Mb.  Drtden. 

Cui  dedit  invitas  victa  noverca  manus.  Ov.  De  Fast. 

Cilm  rudis  urgent!  brachia  vlcta  dedu  Peopbet.  lib.  4. 

We  may  learn  from  Ovid  that  it  was  sometimes  the  custom  to 

place  a  slave  with  his  arms  bound  at  the  foot  of  the  trophy,  as  in 

the  figure  before  us. 

Stentque  super  vinctos  trunca  trophtea  vires. 

Ov.  Ep.  kx  Ponto.  lib.  4. 

Tou  see  on  his  head  the  cap  which  the  .Farthians,  and,  indeed. 

•  Fig.  17. 
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luost  of  the  easCCTU  nations,  wear  on  niednls.  They  liad  not  pro- 
bably the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bonnet  in  their  salutations,  for 
in  medals  they  still  have  it  on  their  heads,  whether  they  are  before 
emperors  or  generals,  kneeling,  sitting,  or  standing.  Martial  has 
distinguished  them  by  this  cup  as  their  chief  characteristic. 

FruBtrn  blanditin^  veniti?  ad  me 

Attritis  mi^crubiles  labellis, 

DicturuD  douunum,  donmque  non  sum: 

Jam  non  e»t  loous  li.n.-  in  arbe  vobis. 

Ad  ParlllOB  procul  ite  pilestoa, 

Et  turpes,  liumil^^ue  supplicesqne 

Pictorum  soln  basiatc  reguiii.         Mast.  &io.  12,  lib.  10 

In  vain,  nieim  fliitterioa,  ye  try, 
To  guaw  the  lijj,  and  full  tlie  eye; 
No  man  a  god  or  lord  1  name; 
From  Roniana  fjir  be  sncK  a  ahnme! 
Gil  tfacli  iLie  supple  Parlliiun  how 
To  Veil  the  buiuiet  on  his  brow  : 
Or  on  the  ground  all  (noBlnile  fling 
Some  Pict,  before  his  barbaroua  king. 

cannot  hear,  says  C^Titbio,  witliout  a  kind  of  indignation,  the 
Batirical  reflection  that  Martial  luw  made  on  the  muniory  of  Do- 
tmtiaa.  It  is  certain  so  ill  an  emperor  deserved  all  the  rcproaebea 
that  could  be  heaped  upon  hitn,  but  he  could  not  deserve  them 
of  Martial.  I  must  confess  I  am  less  scandalized  at  the  flatteries 
the  epigram niatist  paid  him  living,  than  tlic  ingratitude  be  showed 
him  dead.  A  man  may  be  betrayed  into  the  one  by  an  over- 
strained complaisance,  or  by  a  temper  extremely  sensible  of  fa- 
vours and  obligations ;  whereas  the  other  can  arise  from  nothing 
but  a  natural  baseness  and  villauy  of  soul.  It  does  not  alvaya 
happen,  says  Philander,  tliat  the  poet  and  the  honest  man  meet 
together  in  the  same  person.  I  tliiuk  we  need  enlarge  no  farther 
on  this  medal,  unless  you  have  a  mind  to  compare  the  trophy  on 
it  witb  that  of  Mozentius,  iu  Virgil. 
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Ingenlt'rii  qiicrfum  docisu  nndique  rnmia 
Con^tiluit  tuiraiki.  fiilgeiitiarjue  iniluit  nrmn, 
Idezenti  (luck  exuTiiis;  tibi,  magno,  tropaium, 
Bellipotens;   aptat  rorantw  sanguine  cristas, 
Telaqne  truiicn  riri,  et  bis  sex  Ihoraea  pelitura 
Perfoasumqne  locis;  clypeTirnqiie  ex  asro  ^>iiii3tr<B 
Subligat,  ntque  eusera  coUo  suspeinlit  libuinuin. 

ViBQ.  Mn.  lib.  11. 

HcLar'J  an  anuieiil  oak  t.f  alllier  boughs: 
Then  on  a  riHing  ground  tlie  tninV  fip  pl*e'd; 
Which  with  the  spfiiU  of  his  dead  foe  lie  grao'd. 
The  coat  of  uriiiB  hy  pmud  Mezentiiis  wtirn, 
Now  on  a  nalsed  Bnajc  in  tpiumy>h  borne, 
Was  hnnc;  on  hiijh  ;  and  Lclitter'd  from  afar: 
A  trophy  sacred  t.o  the  god  ipf  war. 
Above  his  arms,  fijc'tl  on  the  leaflirsa  wood, 
Appcar'd  liia  plumy  oreat,  besrnear'd  with  blood  ; 
His  hrazen  bnckler  on  the  left  Was  seen  ; 
Tniiich<-oae  of  ahivei'd  Ian<'e9  hung  between: 
And  on  the  right  wiu  placM  his  coralet,  bor'd. 
And  to  the  neck  was  ty'd  Ills  unavailing  gword, 

Mb.  DarDKN. 

On  the  next  medal*  you  see  the  peace  that  Vespasian  pro 

oared  the  empire,  after  having  happily  finished  all  its  wars  hcth 

at  home  atid  abroad,     The  woman  with  the  olive  hranch  in  her 

hand  is  the  figure  of  Pej.ce. 


Pignora  Faois 

Pnetendena  dexti-i  ramum  canentis  olivffi. 


So.  It.  lib.  8. 


With  the  other  hand  she  thrusts  a  lighted  torch  undtir  a  heap  of 
armour  that  lies  by  an  altar.  Thia  alludes  to  a  custom  awoiig 
the  ancient  Romans,  of  gathering  up  the  armonr  that  lay  scattered 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  burning  it  as  an  offering  to  one  of  their 
deities.  It  is  to  this  custom  that  Yirgil  refers,  and  Silius  Itali 
:*,U6  has  described  at  large. 

QtiaIis  eram  c&m  primam  aciera  Pneneste  suVi  ipatl 

Stravi,  scntorumque  incendi  vi«tr>r  aoervos.      Vibo.  Mm,  lib.  S         i] 


■Fig.  18. 
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Sach  MS  I  wos  bcDcntli  Prtene^te's  wnlla; 
Then  when  I  miitlu  tUo  foremost  (oei  retire, 
And  set  whule  hoii|js  nf  conquur'd  aliielJit  on  fire. 

Mb,  Oarou 

Aat  libi,  Bellipotena,  Sncnim,  conslructua  acervo 

logeoti  moos  anmuriini  euiuurgit  ud  agtrti: 

Ip»e  mana  oel»am  piiiuin,  fliuituulqiK'  comnntcm 

AttoUiiUii,  duftor  Gradivuiii  in  vota  ciebut: 

PrimitiuB  pugrijo,  ct  Iteli  libaunuii  belli, 

Hannibal  Ausuniu  croiiiut  biuc-  de  miTnine  victor. 

£t  tibi,  Murs  genitoi',  vuturuiii  baud  »urdu  iiieorum, 

Arnia  electa  dicat  apinintum  turbu  viroruui. 

Turn  flic*  coujoetfi,  populatur  fuiviJus  ignis 

Flaip-nntem  moleiii  ;  ft  nijitA  cnligiiie,  in  ii»rM 

Actus  apexclaro  purfiiiniit  luinino  campuB.       Siu  It.  libt  10. 

To  Ibee  the  Wiirrior-Oml,  nloft  in  air 
A  momit.ain-pil6  of  Koman  arms  they  rear; 
The  gcn'ral  grasping  in  his  victor  hand 
A  pine  of  stately  growth,  he  wuvM  the  brand. 
And  ury'd,  0  Marts  1  to  thee  devote  I  yield 
These  choice  first-fruits  af  honour's  purpte  field 
Juiu'd  with  the  [iurtnei's  of  my  toil  and  pruiae. 
Thy  Ilannibal  this  vow'd  obliitlun  pays ; 
Grateful  to  thee  for  Liitian  laureU  won: 
Accept  this  homagB,  and  absolve  thy  son. — 
Then,  to  tile  pile  the  flamijtg  torch  ha  (oss'd; 
In  sniould'iing  smoko  the  lit;ht  of  heav'n  is  lost: 
But  when  the  fire  iiicieust'  of  fury  gains, 
The  bluzo  uf  (;lory  ^ilJs  the  diistuiit  plains. 

As  for  the  heap  of  u.rms,  auJ  mouutaiu  of  aruis  that  the  poet 
meutions,  you  may  see  them  on  two  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  • 
De  Saytuatis  and  De  GernjaniH  allude,  perhaps,  to  the  form  of 
words  that  might  be  used  iu  the  Betting  fire  to  them.— Ausonia 
de  nomine.  Thoso  who  will  not  allow  of  the  iuterpretatioa  1 
have  put  on  these  two  last  aicdals,  may  thiuk  it  an  objectiou  that 
there  ia  no  torch  or  fire  uear  them  to  signify  any  such  allusion. 
But  they  may  consider  that  on  several  imperial  coins  we  meet 


•Fig.  19,  20. 
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with  the  figiire  of  a  funeral  pile,  without  any  thing  to  denote  tte 
huruing  of  it,  though  indeed  there  is  on  some  of  them  a  flambeau 
sticking  out  on  each  side,  to  let  us  know  it  was  to  he  consumed  to 
ashes. 

You  have  been  bo  intent  on  the  burning  of  the  arms,  says 
Cynthio,  that  you  have  forgotten  the  pillar  on  your  18th  medal. 
You  may  find  the  history  of  it,  says  Philander,  in  Ovid  do  Fas- 
tis. It  was  from  this  pillar  that  the  spear  was  tossed  at  the 
opening  of  a  war,  for  which  reason  the  little  figure  on  the  top  of 
it  holds  a  spear  in  its  hand,  and  Peace  turns  her  back  upon  it 

Prospicit  A  tcmplo  summum  brovia  iircii  circum: 

Est  ibi  lion  pjirvfe  jiarvri  cohimiiii  iii>Ue: 
liinc  Bolc't  hnstu  uianu,  belli  jirseuuiiuta,  mitti ; 

lu  rc(jeiu  ct  gente*  cum  placet  anna  capL 

Ov,  Dk  Fast.  Iibt  6. 

Where  the  high  fune  the  ample  cirfpje  commanda, 
A  little,  but  a  uott-J  pillar  standi, 
From  hence,  when  Rome  iha  distant  kings  defies, 
In  form,  the  war-denounciug  jarolln  flies. 

The  different  interpretations  that  have  been  made  on  the  next 
■aiedal*  seem  to  he  forced  and  unnatural.  I  will,  therefore,  give 
you  my  own  opinion  of  it.  The  vessel  is  here  represented  as 
stranded.  Tiie  figure  before  it  seems  to  come  iu  tu  its  assistance, 
and  to  lift  it  off  the  shallows  :  for  we  see  the  water  scarce  reaches 
up  to  the  knees ;  and  though  it  is  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on 
firm  ground,  his  attendants,  and  the  good  office  he  is  employed 
upon,  resemble  those  the  poets  often  attribute  to  Neptune.>  Ho- 
mer tells  us,  that  the  whales  leaped  up  at  their  god's  approach,  as 
we  see  in  the  medal.  The  two  small  figures  that  stand  naked 
among  the  waves,  are  sea-deities  of  an  inferior  rauk,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  assist  their  sovereign  in  the  suoeour  he  gives  the  dia 
tressed  vessel 
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Cymotboe,  aimul  et  Triton  adoixua  acato 
Detruiiunt  nareH  scopiilo;  Icvst  ipso  tridenti, 
Et  voatoH  aperil  syrtea,  ot  temperat  icquor. 

Ytao.  JEx.  lib.  I. 

Cymothoe,  Tritou,  and  ihe  sea-green  train 

Of  beauteous  uyruphs,  tlie  liaughterg  of  ll»e  main, 

Clear  from  llie  rocks  tlie  Tesi^eU  with  tlicir  hands; 

riie  god  himself  with  ready  triilt-nt  stunda. 

And  opes  the  deep  and  spreads  tliu  raoring  sands. 

Mr.  Drydik. 

Jam  placidis  ratia  extat  aqiiis,  quam  gurgite  ab  iino 
Et  Tlietia,  et  tnagais  Nereua  soeer  erigit  ulnis. 

Vau  Flao.  lib.  1. 

The  interpreters  of  this  medal  liave  niistalieD  these  two  figurea 

for  the  representation  of  two  persons  that  are  drowning.     But  as 

they  are  both  naked,  and  drawn  in  a  posture  ratlior  of  triumphing 

over  the  waves  than  of  siiikini;  under  them,  so  we  see  the  ahun- 

dance  of  water-deities  on  other  medals  represented  after  the  sama 

maouer. 

It«  Doce  TJrides,  liquidosqne  advertite  vultus, 
Et  vitreum  teneria  criiieiii  rodimite  corymbia, 
Veate  nihil  tectre:  qjiales  emergilia  alli-i 
Fontibns,  et  Tisu  Satyros  torquetia  anmnto". 

Stath's  de  Balneo  Etbdsol  lib.  1, 

Haste,  haste,  ye  Naiads !  with  attractive  art 
New  charms  to  tiv'i-y  native  grace  impart: 
With  op'ning  flow'iets  bind  your  sca-grcen  hair 
UuveiI'd;  and  naked  let  your  limbs  appear: 
So  from  the  spi-iiigs  Hip  Satyrs  see  you  rise, 
And  diink  eternal  piisaion  at  their  eyes. 

ler  having  thus  far  deared  our  way  to  tlie  medal,  I  take  the 
tliought  of  the  rcverSQ  to  be  this.  The  stranded  vessel  is  tho 
commonwealth  of  Rome,  that,  hy  the  tyranny  of  Domitian,  and 
the  insolence  of  the  Prsctnrian  guards,  tinder  Nerva,  was  quit« 
run  aground  and  in  danger  of  perishing.  Some  of  those  em- 
barked in  it  endeavour  at  hor  recovery,  but  it  is  Trajau  that,  bj 


the  adoptiott  of  Nervft,  atems  the  tide  to  her  relief,  and  like  an- 
other Neptune  ehoTea  her  off  the  quick-eands.  Yoiir  devicej  Bays 
EugeniuB,  hangs  verj  well  together;  but  is  not  it  liable  to  the 
same  exceptions  that  you  made  us  last  night  to  such  explications 
aa  have  nothing  but  the  writer's  imagination  to  support  them  ? 
To  shew  you,  says  Philander,  that  the  construction  I  put  on  this 
ocdal  is  couforinable  to  the  fancies  of  the  old  Romans,  you  may 
observe,  that  Horace  reprcsenta  at  length  the  commonwealth  of 
Borne  under  the  figure  of  a  ship,  in  the  allegory  that  you  meet 
with  in  the  fourteenth  odo  of  his  first  hook. 


0  Navia,  ri-ferent  in  mare  te  novi 

FluctUB. 

And  shall  the  raging  wavea  again 
Bear  \hee  back  into  the  main  I 


Mb.  Cbxsch. 


Nor  was  any  thing  more  usual  than  to  represent  a  god  in  th« 
shape  and  dress  of  an  emperor. 

Apelleffi  cijperent  te  Boribere  cerffi. 


Optosaetque  novo  similein  te  ponere  templo 
Atticn^  Elei  sonior  Jovis:  et  tiia  mitia 
Ora  Taros:  tna  sidereas  imitaiitia  flammas 
Lumina,  coatempto  aiall<!t  Rhodos  aepera  PLixbo. 

Statjga  iiK  Enio  DoMiium,  Syl.  L 

Now  had  Apelles  liv'd,  hoM  auo  f-o  graca 
His  glowing  tabletB  with  thy  god-like  face : 
Phidias,  a  i<;ulptor  for  the  Pow'rs  above  1 
Had  wish'd  to  plot-e  tliee  with  hla  iv'ry  Jove. 
Rhodes,  and  Torentnm,  that  with  pride  snrvey, 
The  thuad'rer  tbia,  and  that  the  god  of  day; 
Each  fiiiu'd  Colosaus  would  t'schange  for  thee, 
And  own  Ihy  form  the  loveliest  of  the  three. 

For  the  thought  in  general,  you  have  just  the  same  metaphorical 
compLiuiout  to  Theodosius  iu  Claudian,  as  the  medal  here  u.'akefl 
to  Trajaa. 


8ft 
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Nulla  relictn  fiii-et  Roman!  nominis  unil^ro, 
Ki  pater  ille  tuns  juiiijam  ruiturn  siibisKit 
Pondera,  turbutiiiniiiiti  ruterii,  uerld<[U«i  levuaaet 

Nanfragiam  uomiuune  niami. — ^-^— 

Clauoun  db  4to.  Cons.  Honobii 

Had  not  thy  gire  defe-rr'd  th'  impending  fete^ 
And  vitli  Ills  solid  virlup  propp'd  the  eUte; 
Sunk  in  oblivion's  shmie,  the  titiinp  of  Rome, 
An  empty  nnme!  had  scarce  survlv'd  her  doom: 
Hair  wreok'd  she  waa,  till  his  iiuspiL-iuug  liand 
Resuin'J  the  rudder,  nnd  regaiu'd  the  laud. 

1  ahall  only  add,  that  this  medal  was  stamped  in  honour  of  Tra- 
jan, when  he  was  only  Caesar,  as  appears  by  the  face  of  it  ...  . 
Sari  Traiano. 

The  next  is  a  reverse  of  Marcus  Aureliue."  We  have  on  it  » 
Minerva  mounted  on  a  monster,  that  AuaoniuB  descrihes  in  the 
foUowiug  verses. 

Ills  otiara  TluiInmoB  per  triua  ajufginatn  qumrenB 
Qui  bipea,  et  quailrupps  foret,  et  tripes  omnia  aolua; 
Terniit  Aoniam  Volucria,  Leo,  Virgo;  triforraig 
Sphios,  Tolucrjs  peuuia,  pi^Jibus  fora,  fronts  puolla. 

To  form  tJie  monster  Sphinx,  a  triple  kind, 

Man,  Mid,  and  beast.  W  nature  were  combin'd; 

With  fuather'd  fans  she  wing'd  th'  aiirial  ipace; 

And  on  her  fett  the  lion-cliiws  disgnici 

The  bloomy  features  of  h  virgin  fuce. 

O'or  p»le  Aoniu  panic  horror  ran, 

While  in  niysteriuns  apeedi  slie  thus  tiepjan  : 

"What  aiiiiiiul.  when  yet  the  morti  iB  now. 

Walks  on  four  logs  infirm  ;  at  noun  ou  Iwo  : 

But  day  d^it'liuing  to  the  westt-rn  skioa, 

Ue  uecda  a  third ;  u  third  the  uighb  aupplical" 

je  monster,  says  Cyntliio,  is  a  sphinx,  but  for  her  meaning  on 
this  medal,  I  am  not  (Edipus  enough  to  uuridJlo  it.  I  muiit  con- 
(tiBa,  8a_j8  Philander,  the  poets  fail  me  in  this  particular.     There 
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IS,  Loweyer,  a  passage  in  Pausanias,  that  I  will  repeat  to  you, 
though  it  is  in  prose,  since  I  know  nobody  else  that  has  explained 
the  uiedal  bj  it.  The  Athenians,  says  he,  drew  a  sphinx  on  the 
armour  of  Pallas,  by  reason  of  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  this 
animal.  The  sphinx,  therefore,  signifies  the  same  as  Minerva 
herself,  who  was  the  goddess  of  arms  as  well  as  wisdom,  and  de 
scribes  the  emperor  as  ouc  of  the  poets  expresses  it,^ 

Studiis  floreutem  utri  usque  Minerva 

Wlioui  both  Minervas  boast  t'  adopt  their  own. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices  together,  to  make  the  emblem 
the  more  significant,  as  indeed  they  could  not  too  much  extol  the 
learning  and  military  virtues  of  this  excellent  emperor,  who  was 
the  best  philosoplicr  and  the  greatest  general  of  his  age. 

Wo  will  eiuse  up  this  series  of  medals  with  one  that  was 
Btanipcd  under  Tiberius  to  the  memory  of  Augustus."  Over  his 
nead  you  see  the  star  that  his  father  Julius  Ciusar  was  supposed 
tD  have  been  changed  into. 

£cc«  Dicintei  processit  Croaaris  aatninL 

See  Ctesar'e  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  skies. 


Vim.  Eel.  0. 
Mb.  Dutuks. 
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This  vp<:>k<.' ;  the  godd«Si<  to  the  genat<>  fluw  ; 

Where,  her  fair  form  concPdl'd  from  mortal  view, 

Her  CiESfti-'*  hettv'iily  part  §he  miu]t>  her  care, 

Nor  left  tht>  recent  «oiil  lu  wuslu  tu  uir; 

But  bore  it  iljjwards  to  its  native  akiee: 

Glowin;.'  with  new-b<>in  fireB  slie  saw  It  rise; 

Forth  springing  fi-oin  her  hosoin  up  it  flew, 

And  kiudliug,  m  it  soar'ii,  a  coiuet  (?rew: 

Above  the  hiniir  sphere  it  took  ita  ftii,'ht. 

And  ahot  beliiinl  it  n  long  tniil  yf  light,  Mu.  WvjrtEB. 

Virgil  Jraws  the  same  figure  of  Augustus  on  jEneas'a  shield  aa  _ 
I  we  Be(   on  this  medsil.     The  coiuiiientators  tell  us,  that  the  star  I 
was  ciigraven  on  Augustus's  lieliuet,  but  we  may  be  sure  Virgil 
means  auch  a  figure  of  the  emperor  aa  ho  used  to  bo  represented 
by  in   ihe  Roman  sculpture,  aud  such  a  one  as  we  may  suppose 
this  ti   be  that  we  have  before  us. 

Blue  Augustua  ogens  Italos  in  precliii  Cffi^ar, 
Cum  palribus,  popiiloqutj,  Penalibus,  et  mn^niH  Diis, 
Stans  celsd  in  pup].i ;  ^'eniiuus  eui  tcmjiora  llummoa 
Lasta  vomuat,  patriuraqtie  aperitur  vertice  sidua. 

ViBO.  jEs.  lib.  8. 

Touug  Ciesar  on  the  stern  m  armonr  bright, 

Here  lead;)  Iha  Aoiiiuns  and  tho  gods  tu  fight: 

Ilia  beamy  temples  shout  their  llauieii  ular; 

And  u'iir  his  liuad  la  huiig  the  Juliau  star.        Mo.  Dbydsn. 


The 


tb'cnderbolt  that  Ilea  by  him  is  a  mark  of  his  apotheosis, 
makes  him  as  it  were  a  companion  of  Jupiter.  Thus  the 
of  his  own  age  that  deified  him  living : 


Divlsuia  Imperium  cum  Jovo  C4«sar  iiabet 
Hio  soeium  Biimmo  turn  Jove  numen  habet 

•regit  Aojfustua  Booio  per  signo  Tonante. 


ViRU, 

Ov. 

Manit.  lib.  1. 
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IIo  wears  on  his  bead  the  corona  radiata,  which  at  th^^  timr 
was  another  typo  of  liia  divinity.  The  spikes  that  sh'^it  out 
from  tljo  crown  were  to  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thtiro 
were  twelve  of  them,  in  allusion  to  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  It  is 
this  kind  of  erown  that  Virgil  describes. 

ingeuti  mole  Latiuua 


Quadiijiigo  vehiCur  eunu,  cui  tetupora  clreum 

Aurati  bis  se.x  rudii  fulgentia  cingunt, 

Solid  uri  specimen. Vibu.  Ji>   jb.  12. 

Four  steods  tbe  chariot  of  Lotiinia  benr: 

Twelve  golden  beams  arouuil  his  tetnplea  piny. 

To  murk  liiu  lineage  from  the  gud  <*f  day.         Mb.  Obyokh. 

If  you  would  know  why  the  corona  radiata  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  sun,  you  may  sou  it  in  the  figure  of  Apollo*  on  the 
next  reverse,  where  his  head  is  encniapassod  with  such  an  arch  of 
glory  a&  Ovid  and  Statlus  mention,  that  might  be  put  od  and 
taken  off  at  pleasure. 

at  gonitor  circum  caput  omne  micantes 

Depoauit  rudios Ov,  Met.  lib.  2. 

The  tender  sire  was  toucb'd  with  what  he  said, 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  gloriea  from  bia  bead. 

Ibid. 


imposuitque  oomsB  mdios  — ■ 

Then  fix'd  his  benmy  circle  on  his  head. 


-licet  igiii  pedum  frffinator  equoniia 


Ipse  tuia  olte  rndiaatem  crinibua  aruum 
Impiimat  ■ 


S'l'AT.  TUEB.  Ub.  I,  AD  DoMmANDli. 

Though  Phcehus  longs  to  mix  his  raja  with  thine. 

And  iu  tliy  glories  more  sereoely  shiner  Ma.  Foi-e. 

In  bis  right  hand  be  holds  the  whip  with  whiob  be  is  supposed 

»Fig.  24 
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to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun  ;  aa  in  a  protty  passage  of  Ovid, 
Ib&t  aoiue  of  his  editors  muut  needs  fancy  Hpurious. 

Oolligit  oiiientes,  et  adhuu  Urruro  puventes, 
PbmbuB  eijuo*  stitiiuloijue  ili.lens  «i  vi>i'l>cpc  sievit: 
Sierit  eniu),  oaLuinque  objtetut,  et  Impiitat  illU. 

Ov.  Met.  lib.  2. 

Provaifd  npon  at  Ipni^th,  nfjiiin  he  toftk 
The  harrittw'J  slectis,  that  still  willi  horror  ehook, 
Aiid  plieii  thotti  with  iho  la-^h,  itiul  whi[)3  thotn  oi], 
And,  a»  ho  whips,  upliraidij  Uitiin  with  his  lyon. 

The  do-able-poiuted  dart  in  hia  loft  hand  is  an  emhlom  of  his 
beams,  that  pierce  through  such  an  iuhnite  depth  of  air,  and  en- 
ter into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  Accordingly  Lucretiua 
calls  them  the  darts  of  the  day,  as  Ausonius  to  make  a  sort  of 
witticism  has  followed  hia  example. 

Non  rndii  aalis,  ncqiie  Ititida  tela  Diei.  Luceit. 


Exultant  udte  super  arida  stixn  rapinoe, 
Lnclferic^ue  pavent  letalia  tela  Dli-L 

De  ttsciBUS  OAiTia.     Aua.  Eid.  10. 

Caligo  terrte  scicditur, 

PerooMS  solis  epieulo.  Pbui>.  Hjm.  2. 


^f  I  have  now  given  you  a  sample  of  such  enihlcmatical  medals 
as  are  unriddled  by  the  Lutiu  poets,  and  have  shown  several 
passages  in   the    Latin  poets   thnt   receive  an  illiiBtratioii  froui 

>  medals.     Some  of  the  coins  we  have  had  before  ns  have  not  been 
explained  by  others,  as  many  of  tliera  have  been  explained  in  a 
different  manner.     There  are  indeed  others  that  have  had  very    j 
near  the  same  explication  put  upou  them,  but  as  this  explication    " 
has  been  supported  by  no  authority,  it  can  at  best  be  looked  upon 
K  but  as  a  probable  conjecture.     It  is  certain,  says  Eugeuius,  there 
"  cannot  be  any  more  authentic   illustrations  of  Roiuiiii  medals 
I      especially  of  those  that  are  full  of  fancy,  than  such  as  are  drawn 
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out  of  the  Latin  poets.  For  aa  there  is  a  great  affinity  between 
designing  and.  puetry,  so  the  Latin  poets,  and  the  designers  of 
the  Kooiau  medals,  lived  very  near  one  another,  were  acquainted 
with  the  same  customs,  conversant  with  the  same  ohjects,  and 
bred  up  to  the  same  relish  for  wit  and  fancy.  But  who  arc  the 
ladles  that  we  are  next  to  examine  ?  These  are,  says  Philander, 
80  many  cities,  nations,  and  provinces,  that  present  themselves  to 
you  under  the  shape  of  women.  What  you  take  for  a  fine  lady 
at  first  sight,  when  you  come  to  look  into  her  will  prove  a  town, 
a  country,  or  one  of  the  four  parts  of  the  world.  In  short,  you 
have  now  Afrie,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  several  other  nations 
of  the  earth  before  you.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  maps, 
says  Cynthio,  that  I  ever  saw.  Your  geographers  now  and  then 
fancy  a  country  like  a  leg  or  a  head,  a  bear  or  a  dragon,  but  I 
never  before  saw  them  represented  like  women.  I  could  not 
have  tbooght  your  mountains,  seas,  and  promontories  could  liavfl 
made  up  aa  assembly  of  such  well-shaped  persons.  This,  there- 
fore, says  Philander,  is  a  geography  particular  to  the  medalists. 
The  poets,  however,  have  sometimos  given  into  it,  and  fitrnish  ua 
with  very  good  lights  for  the  explication  of  it.  The  first  lady 
yon  see  on  the  list  is  Africa.  *  She  carries  an  elephant's  tooth 
by  her  side. 

Dentibua  ex  illis  quoa  mittit  porta  Syenes, 

Et  Mauri  celeres,  et  Maura  obscurior  Indus; 

Et  qaoa  depoanit  NnbnI.limo  bellua  saltu, 

Jam  111  mi  08,  cHpitiqua  graves Jut.  Sat,  11. 

She  is  always  quoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  elephant,  to  show  that 
thill  aninnil  is  the  breed  of  that  country,  as  for  the  same  reason 
she  has  a  dragon  lying  at  her  feet. 
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Horreadog  aii^^uce,  habltnt(ju<?  nionibra  veiieno, 
Et  inortu  jmrUis,  vivoiitin  eriiiiiim  torrio  ; 
£t  viwLos  elepliaiites  tmbct,  saiv'aiif^UQ  Icuiiea, 
la  ]icenati  ftecuiitla  suos,  parit  botriiia  U>IhiH. 

Mami..  lib.  4,  DE  ArR.OA. 

Here  imtnre,  angry  with  nmnliiiid,  prepare* 

Strange  moiiKlors,  iiistriimi'iils  of  future  wiire; 

Ilere  imnkus,  tliuso  culU  of  ^Kiisoo,  tuke  their  birth^ 

Thi.ise  living  eriitiiis  aiiil  grievance  of  the  earth  ; 

Fi'uitful  in  its  own  pbu^oa,  the  ^itiSiTt  siiore 

Hero  eluphants,  and  frightful  lions  roar.  Mn.  Chekou. 

Lucan,  "n  hia  description  of  the  several  noxious  animals  of  tliia 
country,  mootioiu}  ia  particular  the  flying  dragon  that  we  soe  on 
this  medal 

Vo3  quoqin',  qui  eniittig  irinoxia  tinmina  terria 

Serjiitis,  aurato  nitidi  fulguri?  drafoiiog, 

PestifcroB  arduns  fuuit  Africa:  ducilis  ultuni 

Aertt  cum  pennis,  armtftitai|tie  tolafceiiti 

Bumpilis  ingetite;)  amplexi  vcrht^re  taui'os. 

Nee  tutUA  sputio  est  elephaa;  dutia  nmnialotho: 

Ne«  vobiB  opus  flat  sd  noxia  fata  veneno.  Lua  lih  V 

And  you,  ye  dragons!  of  the  sculy  race. 

Whom  glittering  gold  and  shining  armours  graee, 

111  other  nations  hwrmlesa  are  you  found. 

Their  guardian  gonii  and  protectors  own'dj 

In  Afrio  only  arc  you  fatal ;  there, 

On  wide  expiinded  wiugs,  sublime  you  rear 

Your  dreadful  forma,  and  drive  tlio  yielding  air. 

The  lowing  kino  in  droves  you  ehace  and  cull 

Some  master  of  the  herd,  some  mighty  bull: 

Arouud  his  stubborn  sides  your  tails  you  twist, 

By  force  compress,  and  burst  hia  brawny  cliest. 

Kot  elephants  are  by  their  larger  size 

Beeure,  but  with  the  rest  become  your  prize. 

Resistless  iii  yuur  mighty  you  all  invade, 

And  for  dustruetiun  need  uot  poison's  Bi<L  lln.  Rowt 

10  bull  tbat  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  dragon,  ohowB  UB 
that  Afrio  abouuds  in  agriculture. 
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— tibi  hahe  friimentum,  AUedius  inqaJt, 

0  Libye,  diejunge  hovcs,  dtitn  tubera  niittafl.      Jcy.  Sat.  i. 


Xo  more  p!  ■•ugh  up  the  ground, 

0  fjib}'!!,  where  sueli  i(Ht>-lirnriin8  van  be  found, 

AllailiuB  cries,  but  fiirni*li  as -with  store 

Of  muehrooDU,  and  import  tliy  ourn  no  more.    Mb.  Sn-vixs. 

This  part  of  the  world  has  always  on  medals  something  In  denota 
her  wonderful  fruitfulness,  as  it  was,  indeed,  tho  gr&i''.  j^anary 
of  Italy.  In  the  two  following  figures,  the  handful  of  vheat,  the 
cornu-copiee^  and  basket  of  com,  are  all  emblema  cf  tho  sama 
si^^aificatioD. 

Sed  qiid  s«  enmpis  aqiinkntibua  Africa  tcndit, 

Serpentum  lafgo  ooqnlhir  tjiet-inidrt  vencno; 

Felix  qu^  pingiies  initis  phij^i  temperut  agros; 

Nee  Cerere  EnnteS,  Phariti  rieo  viotn  colono.        'hv   fv  lib.  1. 


Fmmenti  quRtitutn  rnetlt  Africa- 


Hot.  Sm.  i,  lib.  a. 

— —  segetes  inirniitur  Ibeme 

Horrca;  nee  Libyir  sewerunt  dnmna  rebellis 
Jam  tratualpiiidi  o<:>nteaU  messo  Quitiies. 

CiABD.  m  Edtrop.  liU  1. 

The  Hon'  on  the  second  medal  marks  her  out  for  the 

— —  Leonum 


Arida  nutrix.  ■ 


Hou. 


The  scorpion  *"  on  the  third  is  another  of  her  productions,  a* 
Lucan  mentions  it  in  partioular,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  hor 
renomo-us  animals. 


quis  fata  pnfaret 


Scorpion,  aut  vires  tnatune  mortis  habere  { 
lUe  niinax  nodL",  et  recto  verbere  sajvus. 
Teste  tulit  ocbIo  vicli  decus  Orioni*. 

Who,  that  the  scorpion's  inaeet  form  surveys, 
Woald  think  that  ready  death  his  cull  ob«j*  f 

■  Fig.  2.  *  Fig.  8. 


Loo.  libi  ft 
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Thi'eiil'nin(;li*  rears  lij»  linuUy  tuil  on  high, 

Tlie  v/ial.  Orioii  tliiis  lie  iUikhi''!  to  ilie, 

Adil  lixM  liim,  liis  |iiaii<l  tr(i|iliy,  in  the  akj         Mu   Rome. 

The  three  figures  jou  have  here  shown  us,  siiys  Eugeuius,  give 
me  an  idea  of  a  deseriptioa  or  two  in  Olauiliaii,  that  I  must  couiesij 
I  did  not  tcfofc  know  what  to  make  of.  Thoy  represent  Africa 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  and  certainly  allude  to  the  corn  and 
bead-dress  that  she  wears  on  old  coins. 

tneiliis  tipjinvet  in  iwtrig 


Africa,  ^e6ci^8se  vest*?,  et  spicea  passim 
Sertft  jiieenti,  Incero  eriniiles  vertice  denies, 

Et  fraotuiu  peiidebat  ebur. 

Claud,  us  Bel.  Gild. 

Next  Afric,  mountint:  to  the  lilust  ubuKlca,  ^ 

Pensive  npproath'il  the  synod  of  the  gods: 

No  arts  uf  dress  the  weepinji  flniue  adorn  ; 

Her  gnrmcntB  rent,  nnd  whcntcn  gdrlnnda  torn : 

The  fillofa  gniu'd  witli  leotli  in  iv'ry  rowg, 

Broke  and  disordur'd  danj^le  on  her  brows. 

Turn  spicis  et  daiite  uomns  illusti-ia  ehurno, 
Et  culido  rubicuudti  die,  aio  Africn  fatur. 

Claud,  de  Cons.  Stil.  lib,  a. 

I  think,  says  Pkilauderj  there  is  no  question  hut  the  poet  haa 
copied  out  in  Lis  descrijdion  the  figure  that  Africa  uiadc  in 
ancient  sculpture  and  painting.  The  next  heforo  us  ie  Egypt.' 
Her  basket  of  wheat  shows  us  the  great  fruitfuliiesa  of  the  country, 
which  is  caused  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 

Syrtibua  hiii<'  Lihyeis  tnta  est  jl-lgypMiB:  at  inde 

Our(p'te  8epteni>  mpiduH  mare  suminovet  amais: 

Terin  suis  eontonta  b'Hiis,  non  itjdig,«  tnercis, 

Aut  Jovis;  in  Boh}  taritu  eat  fiducia  Nilo.  Lea  libk  3 

By  nature  strcnglheu'd  with  a  dang'rous  strand. 
Her  syrte  and  uutryM  diauiiels  guard  the  land. 

»  Fig.  4. 
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Rich  in  the  fatness  of  her  plenteous  soil, 

She  plants  her  only  confidence  in  Nile.  Mb.  Rows. 

The  instrument  in  her  hand  is  the  Sistruni  of  the  EgjprAns 
made  use  of  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Isis. 


■  Nilotica  sistris 


Rips  sonat Claud,  dk  4to.  Cons.  Hon. 

On  medals  you  see  it  in  the  hand  of  Egypt,  of  Isis,  or  any  of 
her  worshippers.  The  poets,  too,  make  the  same  use  of  it,  as 
Virgil  has  placed  it  in  Cleopatra's  hand,  to  distinguish  her  from 
an  Egyptian. 

Regina  in  mediis  patrio'vocat  agmina  sistro. 

ViEQ.  ^N.  lib.  8. 

The  queen  herself,  amidst  the  loud  alarms. 
With  cymbals  toss'd,  her  fainting  soldiers  warms. 

Mr.  Detdkn. 


-  redtabant  Actia  bella, 


Atque  ipsa  Isiaco  cert&runt  fulmina  sistro.         Manil.  lib.  L 


■  imitataque  Lunam 


Cornua  fulsemnt,  crepuitque  sonambile  sistrum. 

De  Iside  Ot.  Met.  lib.  9 

The  lunar  horns  that  bind 

The  brows  of  Isis,  cast  a  blaze  around ; 

The  trembling  timbrel  made  a  murm'ring  sound. 

Mb.  Detoxn. 

Quid  tua  nunc  Isis  tibi,  Delia  I  quid  mihi  prosunt 
nia  tu4  toties  eera  repulsa  manut  Tib.  lib.  1,  eL  8. 

Nob  in  templa  tuam  Roraana  accepimus  Isin, 

Semideosque  canes,  et  sistra  jubeutia  Itiotus.  Lna  lib.  9 

Have  we  with  honours  dead  Osiris  crown'd. 
And  mourn'd  him  to  the  timbrel's  tinkling  sound  I 
ReceiT'd  her  Isis  to  divine  abodes, 
And  rauk'd  her  dogs  deform'd,  with  Roman  gods  1 

Mb.  Rotk 
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The  bird  before  her  is  the  Egyptian  ibis.  This  figure,  how- 
ever, does  not  rcpreacut  the  living  bird,  but  ruther  au  idul  of  it, 
as  one  may  guess  by  the  pedestal  it  stands  upon,  for  the  Egyp- 
tians worshipped  it  as  a  god 

Qttia  ncscit,  Voluai  Bilhynice,  qtinlin  iluiiioue 
.^gyptna  f)orlenta  colut  f  ciocodiloii  aduiat 
Pars  hiEc,  ilia  piivet  BaMiniui  Mrpciitibuu  Ibin  ; 


Effigies  sueri  uityt  Ruroa  Circopilhcci. 


Juv.  Sot  16w 


How  Egypt,  mad  with  Buperetition  grown. 

Makes  goda  of  monsters,  but  too  well  is  kuown; 

Oue  Beet  devotion  to  Jlilo'e  scrjwut  pays; 

Others  to  Ibis,  tliat  on  serpents  pieys- 

Where,  Thebes,  thv  hiindreil  gntcs  lie  unrepair'd. 

And  where  ronim'd  Memnon's  niagiu  harp  iu  heard. 

Where  these  are  luould'riiig  left,  the  sota  eouibitie 

Witli  piouB  care  ft  monkey  to  enshrine.  Mit  Tatk, 

Veneretu  prei-uiigf  eoiuj)reonre  ct  Simiani. 
Placet  sacratua  ottpia  vEaculapiif 
Crocodilus,  Ibia  et  Caueg  cur  dieplieeiitf 

PuUDBJiTltJS.  Poa.  1,  ROUAMX 

We  have  Mauritania"  on  the  fifth  medal,  leading  a  horse  with 
Bomething  like  a  thread,  for  where  there  is  a  bridle  in  old  coins 
you  sec  it  much  more  distluctly.  In  her  other  hand  she  holds 
a  switch.  We  have  the  dcsigu  of  this  niediil  iu  the  followiug 
descriptions  that  celebrate  the  Moors  and  Numidiaus,  iuhabitauts 
of  Mauritania,  for  their  horsemanship. 

Hie  pasaiin  exultant  Nuiiiidaj,  gens  iusuia  fiieiii : 
Quels  iuter  goraiiias  per  luduin  mubilia  aurcs 
Quudrupeduin  flei'tit  uon  ccdens  virga  lupatia: 
Altrix  bellurum  beliutoruinque  virorum. 


Tellua 


SiL.  Ir.  Uh.  1, 


On  his  hot  steed,  uuua'd  to  curb  or  rein. 
The  bhick  Nuniidlan  prftneea  o'er  the  plain  : 
A  wand  betwixt  hiij  cars  diruula  the  cuurae, 
And,  m  a  bridle,  turns  the  obedient  horiM. 

•  Fig.  6. 
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■ an  Maiiii  fiiiinltuiii  riiiuusqne  repiiUm 

Uinbonuni,  el  nostros  jMssuii,  camminus  eiiseat 

Non  contra  <.'ly]>eis  teetou,  galeisque  mieautaB 

Iliiti»:  ill  ■olis  loii«?ii  lidu.-iB  telis. 

EsHrmntiia  eril,  ijuin  inissiltf  toiserif,  Imetis. 

Pextcn  inovpt  jiu'ViIitm.  pi-ii"t'>ntnt  pnltin  lipvA, 

C(cti.>ra  nudus  (!i|tic'»;  gonipvs  ignarus  haUGuee; 

Virga  rugii,  iiim  ullu  fidu's,  uun  iigminu  or  Jo; 

inna  ont'ii. Cnun.  i»e  Bku  Oiloqb 

Can  MtMirs  sualaiu  Iho  jii-ess,  in  close-fougtit  field^ 
Of  shortenM  fiiucliions,  and  reptdlin!^  shields) 
Against  a  liost  of  quiv'ring  epeurs  yo  go, 
Xor  lielin  nor  buekiui-  guards  the  naked  foo; 
The  riiiked  foe  who  vaitilv  trueU  his  art, 
And  flings  nwny  his  armour  in  htj  dart: 
Ilia  dart  the  riijiit-haiid  shakea,  tiiti  liift  uprears 
Ili»  rube,  beneath  his  tendei'  skin  nppeara, 
Their  steeds  uni'uin'd,  obey  the  horai-maa'a  wand) 
Nor  know  iheir  leiciona  when  to  march  or  stand : 
In  the  war's  dreadful  laws  untaught  Rnd  rude, 
A  mob  uf  men,  a  martial  nmltitude. 

The  horse  too  may  stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  warlike  genius  of 
the  people. 

Bello  armantar  eqni,  bella  htec  armonta  minantur. 

ViBO.  iEsr,  lib.  3. 

From  Africa  we  will  cross  over  into  Spain.  There  are  learn- 
ed medalists  that  tell  us,  the  rabbit,"  which  yoa  see  before  her 
feet,  may  signify  either  the  great  multitude  of  these  suimala  that 
are  found  in  Spain,  or,  perhaps,  the  several  mines  tliat  are 
wrought  within  the  bowels  of  that  coantry,  the  Latin  word  Cuni* 
culuf*  signifying  either  a  rabbit  or  a  mine.  But  these  gentlemen 
do  not  consider,  that  it  is  not  tlie  word  but  the  figure  that  aj, 
pears  on  the  medal.  Cuniculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  tlie  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture  of  a  mine. 
A  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven  than  it  can  be  translated.    W  hen 

»  Fig  8. 
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the  word  is  constraod  into  its  idea,  the  double  meaning  vanisfiea. 
The  figure,  therefore,  before  us,  UK'ans  a  real  rabbit,  which  is 
ihore  found  in  vast  multitudes. 


Cani«uloste  Celbibenie  fili 


CaTUL.  IK  EoiTATim. 


The  olire  branch  tells  us,  it  is  a  country  that  abounds  in  olives, 
as  it  ia  for  this  reason  that  Claudian  in  hia  description  of  Spain 
binds  an  olive  branch  about  her  head. 

glauois  turn  prima  Minervai 


Neza  cotnam  foliia,  fiilvftquo  inlexta  micantem 
Vesta  Tttgum,  tutus  profort  Ilitipunift  voces. 

Claud,  be  Laco.  Bnu  lib.  8. 

Thua  Spain,  'nrho»e  browa  the  olivij-wreathg  infold. 
And  o'er  lier  rube  a,  Togus  Ati'eame.  in  gold, 

Martial  has  given  us  the  like  figure  of  one  of  the  greatest  rivera 
'a  Spain. 

Boetis  oliviferd  crinem  redimite  coronS, 

AureA  qui  nitidis  vellera  tinjria  ntjuis: 
Queni  Bromiua  quern  Tallas  ainiit Mart.  lib.  12,  ep.  99. 

Fail-  Bostis  I  olives  wreathe  thy  azuro  locks  ; 
Id  fleecy  gold  thou  closth'at  the  neiuhb'ring  flocks : 
rity  fruitful  banks  with  rival  bnunty  smile, 
While  Bacchus  wine  bestows,  and  FallAS  oiL 

And  Prudentius  of  one  of  its  eminent  towns. 

Tu  decern  siiuctos  revehes  et  octo. 
Ciesar  Augusta  studi'jsu  CliHeti, 
Vertloein  fluvis  oleis  reviacta 

Pacis  konoro.  PaUDE.NT.  Hymn.  4. 

France,'  you  see,  has  a  sheep  by  her,  not  only  as  a  sacrifice, 
but  to  show  that  the  riches  of  the  country  consisted  chiefiy  in 
flocks  and  pasturage,  Thus  Horace  mentioning  the  coumodi- 
ties  of  different  countries, 

»  Fig.  7. 
vol..  u. — 5 
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QunnquBm  neo  Calabrm  cnplla  fcruut  apoa, 
Neo  Lffiatrigonii  Bacchus  iu  atuphorS. 
Laii^eRcit  milii,  nee  pinguia  Gallicis 


Crescuiit  vellerA  pnscuis. 

Though  no  Calabrian  boes  do  give 
Their  grateful  tribute  to  my  hive; 
No  wines,  by  rich  Carapania  sent, 
In  mj  iguoble  cnaks  fernicnt ; 
No  flocks  in  Gallic  plains  grow  fat;- 


lloa.  Od.  16,  lib.  S 


Mn.  CaEBX-^H. 


She  earties  on  her  sliouldera  the  sagulum.  that  Virgil  speaka  A 
&J9  the  hahit  of  the  aucient  GuuIh 


Aurea  caesaries  ollia,  atqae  aurea  vestia : 
Virgotia  lacent  sagnlis ■ — - 


Vine.  ^s.  Kb.  8. 


The  gold  dieacmlilcd  well  their  yellow  hair; 

And  golden  eliaius  on  their  whitu  necks  they  wear; 

Gold  are  their  vosti ™ =^^™  ila.  DinrDB5. 

She  ia  drawn  in  a  posture  of  sacrifieing  for  tho  8afe  arrival  of 

the  emperor,  as  we  may  learu  from  the  inscription.     We  find  in 

the  several  medals  that  were  Btruck  on  Adriiin's  progrofls  through 

the  empire,  that,  at  his  arrival,  they  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the 

goda  for  the  reception  of  so  great  a  blessing.     Horace  mentiojaB 

this  custom. 

Turn  mete  (si  quid  loqaar  audiendnm) 
Vocis  accedet  boijJi  pars;   et  0  boI 
PuJclier,  6  laiidaiidc,  canatn,  recepto 
Cnaaro  felix. 


X«  decern  tauri,  totiJeruque  vaccm; 
Me  tener  Bolvet  vitulua 

And  there,  if  any  patieut  ear 
My  rnnBe's  feeble  song  will  hear. 

My  voieo  shall  suiiiid  tbrougii  Rome: 
Thee,  Bun,  I'll  aing,  thee,  luvoly  fair. 
Thee,  thee  I'll  praise  when  Ciesar'is  coiue.- 

Ten  large  fair  build,  ten  lusty  cows. 
Must  die,  to  pay  thy  richer  vowi ; 


HoK.  od.  2,  lib.  4. 
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Of  my  aniall  stock  of  kine 
A  calf  just  wean'd 


Mn.   CltGEGB. 


Italy*  has  a  cornu-copia  in  her  liand,  to  deno  e  hor  fruitful- 


magna  parens  fiiigum  Saturaia  lellus.     Vino.  Georg.  3. 

and  a  crown  of  towers  on  her  head,  to  figuro  out  the  many  towns 
and  cities  that  stand  upon  her.  Lucan  has  given  her  the  like 
ornament,  where  he  represents  her  addressing  herself  to  Julius 
Gsesar. 

Ingens  visii  duci  patriie  Ireftidnntis  Imago: 

Clara  per  obsuuraiii  vultn  ina<«tiaaiiiia  noctem, 

Turrigero  caaos  effuiiJeiis  vertieo  crines, 

Cffiaarie,  lacer*  niidiaqne  adalaro  lacflrlis, 

Et  gemitu  permistn  loyui  — — Ldoan,  lib.  1. 

Amidst  the  duaky  horioi s  of  flie  niglit, 

A  wondrous  viaioa  ato^d  ooiifeat  to  eight ; 

Her  Bwful  head  Rome's  rev'rend  image  rcar'd, 

Trembling  iind  sad  the  matron  foiin  appear'd; 

A  tow'ry  crowu  her  hoary  temples  bound. 

And  her  torn  tressesmdely  bung  aronnd: 

Her  naked  arms  uplifted  eoe  she  spoke, 

Then  grnauiug  tluia  the  mouruful  aileuoe  broke     Mo.  Rowe. 

She  holds  a  sceptre  in  her  other  hand,  and  sits  on  a  globe  of  the 
heavens,  to  show  that  she  is  the  sovereign  of  nations,  and  that 
all  the  influences  'of  the  sun  and  stars  fall  on  her  dominiona 
Claudian  maizes  the  same  compliment  to  Rome. 

Ipsa  trinmpbatis  quee  possidet  lethera  rcgnis. 

Claud,  in  Pkob.  srt  Olyb.  Cons 

Jnpiler  area  buI  totiim  diiui  spoctat  in  orbera, 
Kil  siai  Romanvim  quod  tueatur  habet. 

Ov.  DE  F/.sT.  lib.  I. 

Jorn  fiuda  no  realm,  wbcn  he  (ho  globe  sarveyB, 
Bui  what,  to  Home  Bubiiiiaaivif  homage  par* 

•  Fig.  8 
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Crbera  jnm  totnm  victor  Roman  u?  Jmbpbat. 

Qutk  mure,  tmii  tcllus,  quil  dldus  eurril  ulruinque.         .'  vnuiK. 

Now  Roma,  sole  em|ire»8,  reign'd  fpoiii  pole  to  pola^ 
WhertsTtir  etirth  extends,  or  oceaiiB  roll. 

The  picture  tliat  Claudian  makes  of  Home,  one  voald  think,  \raB 
copied  from  the  next  medal." 


innuptic  ritus  imitata  Minervsa: 


OivB,  Own, 


Kurn  ncqiie  otpsaricrn  criniili  gtringere  cultu, 
Colin  neu  ornalii  patitur  Tiuillire  retorto; 
Dextrnm  nudii  lalus,  niveos  exerla  Jncorloa, 
Amlttoem  relo§i(  maraiiiam,  Jaxumquo  coercena 

Mordet  gemma  siiium. -   ■■ — — - 

Clypeua  Titana  lutessit 
Lnmine,  quvm  totA  viiriarnt  Mulciber  arte  ; 
Ilic  piilriug,  Muvortis  amor,  fastiisque  notantur 
RoniuluL,  puet  amiiis  inest,  et  Lellua  ciutrix. 

Claud,  in  Psoa  r 

No  costly  iilletg  knot  her  hair  behind. 

Nor  feirmle  trinkets  round  her  neck  lire  twin'd. 

Bold  on  tliu  right  lier  itaked  arm  she  isKow?, 

And  half  her  bosom's  uiipolhitoJ  buowb; 

Whilst  on  the  left  is  buckled  o'tr  her  breast^ 

In  diamond  claBps,  the  military  vest. 

The  sun  was  da7.?.lBd  aa  lier  shield  she  rear'd. 

Where,  varied  o'er  hy  Mulciber,  a|>[>ear'd 

The  lovea  of  Mars  her  sire,  fair  Ilia's  joj's. 

The  -wolf,  the  Tiber,  and  the  infant  boys. 


The  next  figure  is  Achaia."* 

I  am  sorry,  says  Cynthio,  to  find  you  running  farther  off  ns. 
[  was  in  hopes  you  would  have  shown  us  our  own  nation,  wheu 
you  were  bo  near  us  aa  France.  I  have  hero,  says  Philander, 
one  of  Augustus's  Britunuias.''  You  see  she  is  not  drawn  like 
other  countries,  in  a  soft  peaceful  posture,  but  is  adorned  with 
emblems  that  mark  out  the  military  genius  of  her  inhahitauts. 
This  ia,  I  think,  the  only  conuuendable  quality  that  the  oM  poets 


•  Fig.  9. 


Kg.  10. 


•  Fig.  11 
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iave  touched  upon  in  the  description  of  our  country.  I  had  once 
made  a  collection  of  a.11  the  passages  in  the  Latin  poets,  that  gave 
any  account  of  us,  hut  I  find  them  so  very  malicious,  that  it 
would  look  like  a  libel  on  the  nation  to  repeat  thtim  to  you.  We 
aeldoin  meet  with  our  forefathers,  but  they  are  coupled  with 
Boiiie  epithet  or  another  to  hlacken  them.  Barharous,  cruel  ana 
iuhospitable,  are  the  best  terms  they  Can  afford  U8,  which  it  would 
be  a  kind  of  injustice  to  publish,  since  their  posterity  arc  become 
so  polite,  good-natured,  and  kind  to  strangers.  To  mention. 
therefore,  those  parts  only  that  relate  to  the  present  raedal.  She 
Bits  on  a,  globe  that  stands  in  water,  to  denote  that  she  is  mistress 
of  a  new  world,  separate  from  that  which  the  Romaiis  had  before 
conquered,  by  the  interposition  of  the  sea.  I  think  wc  canno* 
doubt  of  this  interpretation,  if  we  consider  how  she  has  been  ro 
presented  by  the  ancient  poets. 

Et  penitua  toto  diTuoa  orbe  Britannos.  Vmo.  EcL  1. 


The  reat  among  the  Britons  be  coiifin'd ; 
A  race  of  men  from  all  th*  world  disjoin'd. 


Mb.  Brtoeh 


Adapic<>,  coafundit  populos  impervla  tellus: 

Coajnnctnm  est,  quod  adliuu  orbia,  et  orbis  erat 

Vet.  Poet,  apud  Scalio.  Catul. 

At  nunc  oceanua  gemiiios  interluit  orbes. 

Id.  de  Brita.n.sia  et  opposrro  CoNTWK.yrB. 


-noetro  didnctn  Britannia  mundo. 


CLAtI0. 


Nee  Btetit  oceauo,  reinisque  ingressA  prufuutlum, 
Vtnceadoa  olio  qmesirit  La  orbo  Britunnoa.  Idem 

Che  feet  of  Britannia  are  washed  by  the  waves,  in  the  same  pool 


-cujns  vestigia  vcrrit 


Cieruliu,  oceaniquc  a»tuin  mcntitiir.  QTiiiotus. 

In.  r»E  Laud.  Srit.  lib.  2. 

She  bears  a  Roman  ensign  in  one  of  her  hands,  to  confess  herself 
a  comiiicred  province. 


A 


^ 
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-  Victricift  CaJffir 


Signa  Calcdouios  tranavexit  iid  uaque  Britannns. 

Hi  BOX.  Apou 

But  to  return  to  Acliaia,*  whom  we  left  upon  her  knees  Lefore 
the  Emperor  Adrian.  She  has  a  pot  before  her  with  a  sprig  of 
parsley  rising  out  of  it.  I  will  not  licre  trouhle  you  with  a  dull 
Btory  of  Herculea'a  eating  a  sallad  of  parsley  for  his  refreahmcnt, 
after  bis  encounter  with  the  Ncmean  lion.  It  is  certain >  there 
were  in  Aebaia  the  Neniean  games,  and  that  a  garland  of  para- 
ley  waa  the  victor's  reward.  You  liave  an  account  of  tbeac 
games  in  Ausonius. 

QuatUior  anliquos  celebmvit  Acha'ia  Ludos, 
Ccelioolum  Amo  mint,  et  dun  ft-sta  hominum. 

Saora  Jovis,  riioibique,  I'alrenionis,  Archumorique . 
Sertu  quilius  pinus,  maliu,  uliva,  apium. 

Aim.  i>E  LUSTKAL.  A<30!r. 

Greece,  in  four  giimos  thy  niavtial  youth  were  tratri'd; 
For  heroea  two,  and  two  for  goils  urdain'd: 
Jove  bade  the  olive  round  his  victor  wave; 
PlirEbus  to  his  an  n[>ple  garland  gave: 
Tlio  pine,  Palremiiii ;  nor  with  lc«8  renown, 
Arehemorus  conferr'd  tlie  parsley  crown. 

Ardiemori  Neineasa  colunt  funebrio  Thebta. 

Id.  de  Locia  Aootr. 

• ~— Aleides  Neinnao  a,acravit  honurein. 

De  Auct,  Auos.  Ill, 

One  reason  why  they  chose  parsley  for  a  garland,  waa  doubtlesa 

because  it  always  preserves  its  verdure,  as  Horace  opposes  it  to 

the  short-lived  lily. 

Nen  vivnx  apium,  nee  breve  liliam.  Lib.  1,  od.  36. 

Let  fading  liliea  and  the  rose 

Thoir  beauty  and  their  smell  diseloBe; 

Let  loug-liv'd  parsley  grace  the  feast, 

And  gently  cool  tlie  heated  guest.  Mb.  Cbsbcu 

•  Fiij.  10. 
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Juvenal  mentions  the  crown  tliat  was  made  of  it,  and  wlilch  liere 
Bunounds  the  head  of  Achala. 

■ Graiicque  apium  meraiMe  corouns.       Juv.  Sat  8. 


And  vinning  at  a  wake  tlieir  parsley  cruvrn. 

Mti.  SrsPNirr. 

She  presents  herself  to  the  emperor  in  the  same  posture  that  tb« 
Germans  and  English  still  salute  the  imperial  and  royal  family. 

• jus  iinpei'iumquc  Phraatea 

CeeaarLg  accepit  geultjus  aiiaor. 

Hou.  Epist.  12,  lib.  1. 

The  haughty  Parthian  now  to  CoMar  koeek.    Mo.  CanccB. 


nie  qui  donat  dindema  froiiti 
Quern  geuu  nisis.  treinuere  geutes. 


—  Non,  ut  inflexu  genu. 


Regnantem  adores,  ixitinius. 


SKNBa  TaTBT.  act  8. 


Ideu. 


Te  lingnia  varia?,  Rentes,  migaiqne  rogntum 

Fcodera  I'uraaruiu  procerea  oum  patra  Bedeiitem, 

Hoc  quuiiJam  vidut'e  dumo;  puaituqiie  tiarA 

Subniistjre  genu. Ci-Aim,  ad  Hosobium. 

Thy  infant  virtue  various  clinies  otlmir'd, 
And  various  tongues  tn  souiit!  tliy  praise  eonapir'd: 
Tliee  next  tlie  soviTcign  seat,  tlie  Persians  vjew'd, 
"When  in  this  regal  dome  for  pence  they  su'd  : 
Jiacli  turban  Uiw,  in  sign  of  woreliip,  wav'd : 
And  every  knee  coufuga'd  the  boon  they  crav'd. 

Sicily  appears  before  Adrian  in  the  same  posture.'  She  has 
a  bundle  of  corn  in  her  hand,  and  a  garland  of  it  on  her  head, 
as  she  abounds  in  wheat,  and  was  consecrated  to  Cores. 

Uttique  frngifcris  ei»t  ittsnla  nobilia  ai'vis: 
Kea  plus  llespvriani  ionginquiii  messibus  uUte, 
Ne4  Rumana  magis  complerunt  liorrea  terrte. 

De  SiuiijA  EI  Sa&oinia.  Lua  lib.  2. 

■Fig.  11 
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Sardinm  loo,  rcnowirj  forjellow  fields, 
With  Sicily  her  hounteiuM  tribute  yielit; 
No  lands  a  glcba  of  richer  tillage  bonat, 
Nor  waft  more  plenty  to  the  Kfiraaa  coast 


Mb.  Rowk 


Term  tribus  scopulig  vaatnm  pracuiril  ia  ceqaor 

Trhmcrla,  a  poaitu  nomon  adepta  loci, 
Grata  ilomus  Cereri,  multaa  ibi  poagidet  urbes: 

In  qnibua  est  culto  fertilis  Henna  boIo. 

Ov.  OS  Fast,  lib 

To  Ceres  dear,  the  fruitful  land  is  fam'd 
For  lliroe  tall  capes,  and  thence  Trmacria  nam'd: 
There  Ilenua  well  rewards  the  tiller's  toil, 
The  fairest  champion  of  tU«  fairest  isle. 

We  find  Judea  on  several  coins  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a 
posture  that  denotes  sorrow  and  captivity."  Tlie  first  figure  of 
her  is  drawu  to  the  life  iu  a  picture  that  Seneca  has  given  us  of 
the  Trojan  matrons  bewailing  their  captivity. 

paret  exertoa 


Turba  lacertoa.     Veste  remissA 
Subatringe  einus,  uteroque  teiius 
Pftteant  ortna 


-cadat  ex  humeria 


V«eiiJi  npertis:  itnuraque  tpgat 
Suifulta  latus.     Jam  nuda  vocant 
Pectora  dextras.     Nunc  nune  vires 
Exprome,  dolor,  tnag. 

HeOUOA  ad  'PlEOf  AKAStM  OBOBDH. 


Sat.  Tboas,  aet 


■  Bare 


Yoiip  arms,  your  vestures  Blackly  ty'd 
Beneath  j'onr  naked  bosoms,  elide 
Down  to  your  wastes 


Let 


Frffm  yonr  divested  shonlders  slide 
Tour  garments  down  on  either  aide. 
Now  bared  bosoms  oall  for  blows. 
Now,  Sorrow,  all  thy  pow'rs  disclosa 

•Fig.  18 
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apprtm  pcftora  mutrei 


Biguiitcant  luctum  - 


Ov.  Mpi  lib.  13. 


Who  bar'<l  their  breasts,  iind  guvo  tlieir  hair  to  flc  w  : 
The  aigiia  of  grief,  noJ  mark  of  public  woe.  ' 

The  Lead  is  veiled  Id  both  figures,  as  another  expression  of  grief 

ipsa  triati  veatia  obteotu  caput 


Velata,  juxta  pi-itJsiJes  uistut  Deos.     tins,  lla&c.  Fcm.  a<it  2. 

Sic  ubi  fata,  caput  ferali  obducit  amiutu, 
Decrevitijue  |mti  teiicbraii,  puppiHq^uc  cuvertiis 
Delituit ;  BKViimque  MVti  coiiiplusii  dolorotii 
PerfruitEir  lacrymis,  ot  aiiiat  pro  conjiigc  liictiiiii. 

Luc.   lib.  9,  DE  CORNKLIA. 

So  Bald  the  matron  ;  and  about  her  head 

Hor  veil  she  draws,  her  iiioiiriiful  eyes  to  shade: 

Eoaolv'd  to  shroud  in  thiekust  shades  hor  woe. 

She  seeks  the  ship's  deep  darksome  hohl  below  : 

There  lonely  left,  at  leisure  to  complaLii, 

She  hugs  her  sorrows,  and  enjoys  her  pain : 

Still  with  freah  tenrsi  the  living  grief  would  feed, 

And  foudly  loves  it,  in  her  liusbaud's  stead.        Mfi.  HowB 

I  need  not  mention  her  sitting  on  the  ground,  because  Tve  have 
already  spoken  of  the  aptness  of  such  a  posture  to  represent  an 
extreme  affliction.  I  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  Romans  might 
have  an  eye  on  tlie  customs  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  their  country,  in  the  several  marks  of  sorrow  they  have 
set  on  this  figure.  The  P.salmtst  describes  the  Jews  lamenting 
their  captivity  in  the  same  pensive  posture.  '  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  wc  sat  down  and  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  0 
Sion  ! '  But  what  is  more  remarkable,  we  find  Judea  represent- 
ed as  a  woman  in  sorrow  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  a  passage  o^ 
the  prophet  that  foretels  the  very  captivity  recorded  ou  this  med- 
aL  The  covering  of  the  head,  and  the  rending  of  garments,  we 
find  very  often  in  holy  sorlptuie,  as  the  expressions  of  raging 
grief.  But  what  is  the  tree  we  see  on  both  tliesie  medals  ?  Wo 
find,  says  Philander,  not  only  on  these,  but  on  several  other  coin* 
..  If.— 5* 
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that  relate  to  Judea,  the  figure  of  a  palm  tree,  to  ishow  as  that 
palms  aro  thw  growth  of  the  oounfcrj,  Thus  Silius  Italicus, 
speaking  of  Vespasian's  conquest,  that  is  the  subject  of  this 
medal, 

Palmifcromqae  eeuex  bello  domitabit  Idnmen.      Sa~  Ir.  lib.  3. 

Martial  eecms  to  have  hinted  at  the  many  pieces  of  painting  and 
flculpture  that  were  occasioned  by  thia  conqaest  of  Judea,  and 
had  generally  something  of  the  palm  tree  in  them.  It  begins 
an  epigram  on  the  death  of  Scorpus,  a  ohariot  driver,  which  in 
those  degenerate  timea  of  the  empire  was  looked  upon  m  a  pub- 
lic calamity. 

Tristig  IiluDucas  frongat  Victoria  palmas; 
Flange  Favor  sosva  peutoru  nuda  maao. 

MAKt.  lib.  10,  epig.  60. 

The  man  hj  the  palm  tree  in  the  first  of  these  medals  is  sup< 
posed  to  be  a  Jew  with  his  hands  bound  behind  him. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  winged  figure  on  the  other  medal 
ia  a  Victory."  She  is  represented  here  as  on  many  other  coins, 
writing  something  on  a  shield.  We  find  this  way  of  registering 
a  Victory  touched  upon  in  Virgil,  and  Silius  Italicus, 

JEre  cavo  clypeutn,  magni  gestamen  Abantis, 
Fostibus  adversi*  figo,  et  rem  oannine  aigno  ; 
.£neaa  hseo  de  DanaJia  victoribus  aruo.     Viso.  Ms.  lib,  S. 


I  fix'd  ■upon  the  temple's  lofly  door 
Tlie  brazen  Bhleld,  which  vanqiiish'd  Abas  bore; 
Tbe  rerae  beneath  my  name  and  actians  Bpeaka, 
"The8«  arms  jEneaa  took  from  conqu'riiig  Greeks." 

Ma.  Dbtdxm. 

Pyrenes  tumulo  clypenm  cum  carmino  flgunt; 
UaadriibttlLi  spulium  Gradivo  Scipio  uctor. 

Sn.  It.  lib.  1& 
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High  on  P3Tone's  airy  top  they  plao'd 
The  ouptivc  ehioKl,  with  this  iiiitcripttoa  grao'd: 
"Saered  to  Mars,  thcso  votiya  spoil*  proclaim 
The  fate  of  Aadrubal,  and  Scipio'g  faiiio." 

PartLia  has  on  one  side  of  her  tte  bow  and  quiver  whicli  are 
BO  macb  talked  of  by  tbe  poets.*  Luoau^s  aocouDt  of  the  Par- 
thiaofl  is  very  pretty  and  poetical. 


■  Parthoqne  seqaeote 


Mnraa  erit,  qnodcunque  potest  obatare  aagittaa 

lllttu  tellu  dulis,  nee  Martem  coaimiiiiis  aaquam 
Ausa  put!  virtue,  sed  langd  toudero  nervoa, 
Et,  quo  ferre  velint,  permittere  vulnera  veatia. 

Loa  Ub.  S. 


Eaok  fence  that  con  their  winged  shafts  endure. 
Stands,  like  a  fort,  impregnable,  secure — 
To  taint  th«ir  coward  darts  is  all  their  care, 
Aiid  than  to  truft  them  to  the  flitting  air. 


-Sagittiferoaque  Parthog. 


Mb.  Rovk. 
Catul. 


The  crown  she  holds  in  her  hand,  refers  to  the  crowu  of  gold 
that  Parthia,  as  well  as  otlier  provinces,  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror Antonine.  The  presenting  a  crown,  was  the  giving  up  the 
sovereignty  into  his  hands. 

Ipee  oratorca  nd  me,  regaique  coronnm. 

Cam  sceptro  miait.  Vnio.  Mrt.  lib.  8. 

Tarchoa,  the  Tusonn  chief,  to  me  has  sent 

Their  crown,  and  eVry  regal  ornament.  Mr.  Dbtden. 

Antioeh  has  an  anchor  by  her,  in  memory  of  her  founder 
Selencus,*  whose  race  was  all  horn  with  this  mark  upon  them,  if 
you'll  believe  historians.  Ausonius  has  taken  notice  of  it  in  hia 
veraea  on  this  city. 

HI  a  Sclcoc'ira 


Knnoupat  irigenuum,  ciijns  fuit  aiitihora  ei^uni, 
•  Fig.  15.         *  Fig.  10. 
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Qualis  iiiuBtd  soTet ;  generis  nota  certa,  per  oinn«m 
Nam  soboliii  seriem  nativa  cucurrit  imago. 

AuB.  Oiu>o.  NoBLL.  Ukbivm. 

Thee,  great  Seleucua,  bright  in  Grecian  fame  I 

Tlie  tow'ra  of  Aiitioth  for  tlieir  fouader  cUum: 

Thee  riiiiibus  at  thy  birtb  Ilia  son  uonfesa'd, 

By  the  fair  aachor  oa  llie  babe  imprcse'd ; 

Which  all  thy  gequine  offspring  wont  to  ^race,  ; 

From  thigh  to  tbigb  transmiasive  througli  the  raceu 

Sa-jma  is  always  reprcaenteii  by  an  Amazon,'  that  is  said  to 
have  been  ber  first  foundress.  You  see  hor  bere  entering  into  a 
a  league  with  Thyatira.  Each  of  them  holds  her  tutelar  deity 
in  her  hand. 


Jtis  ille,  et  icti  foederis  tef^tes  Decs 
Inrocat. 


Sen.  Pn<SN]S8iK.  act.  1. 


On  the  left  arm  of  Smyrna,  is  the  Pelta  or  buckler  of  the  Ama- 
zons, ae  the  long  weapon  by  lier  is  the  Inpennis  or  securis. 

Non  tibi  Amazonia  est  pro  me  suraenda  aecuria, 
Aut  exciaa  levi  pelta  gerenda  maniL 

Ov.  lib.  3,  fipist  1,  Kx  Pont. 

Lunatia  agmina  peltia.  Yma. 

In  their  right  hands  a  pointed  dart  they  wield  ; 
The  left,  for  vard,  BuataioB  the  luoor  aliield. 

Mb.  Dbydkn 

Vidore  Rheeti  bella  sub  Alpibua 
Drueuin  gerentcni,  ct  Vindelici ;  quibua 
Mo9  unde  deduntua  per  oinue 
TempuB  Amazonia  securi 
Deztras  obarniet  quierere  distuli.  Hob.  od.  4,  lib. 

Such  Drusu*  did  in  anna  appear, 

When  near  tlie  Alpa  ho  iirg'd  the  war: 

In  vain  the  Rlinjti  did  their  iixea  wield. 
Like  Amajtona  they  fought,  like  -womeu  flod  the  field  ■ 
But  why  thiiftc  eavage  iroopa  this  weapon  chuse, 

Conliriii'd  by  long  cstablish'd  uee, 
nistoriana  would  in  vain  discloae. 

»  Pig.  17. 
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The  dress  tbat  Arabia  appears  Ln,"  brings  to  my  mind  tho  dfr 
8cripti!ou  Lucian  has  made  uf  these  eastern  uatiuus. 

Quicquid  ad  Euus  trnctus,  nitinjique  teporcm 

Lnbitur,  eiuollit  geiites  cletneutia  ca>lL 

JUio  et  laxoi  vestoa,  et  fluxn  virot-ura 

Velfttnenta  viJeR. Lna  Ihj  i. 

While  Asia's  softer  climate,  form'd  to  please, 
Dissolves  her  sons  in  iiidulenee  ami  ease  ; 
Uer  aitken  robes  invest  uiiiiiunly  limbs. 
And  in  long  truiiis  tba  flowiug  purple  streniua. 

She  bears  in  one  hand  a  sprig  of  frankiaceDse. 

Soils  est  tliurca  virga  Sabeis. 


Mb.  Rowe. 


VnwL 


And  od'roos  fronkinceasa  oa  the  Sabiean  bough. 

Mil  Dbtdkm. 


Thuriferos  Arabnra  saltui 


Tliurilegos  Arabaa. 


Gl.\Cd,  i>e  3.  Coss.  Honor. 


Ov.  i>E  Fast.  lib.  4. 


Iq  ths  Other  hand  you  see  the  perfumed  reed,  as  the  garland  on 

her  head  may  be  supposed  to  bo  woven  out  of  some  other  part 

of  her  fragrant  produotiona, 

Hen  procul  in  molles  Arabaa  torramqiie  ferentem 
Delicios,  variieque  iiov^as  rudiuls  honoi'ea  ; 
Lenit«i'  adftindit  gcmmantia  littora  poQtua, 
Et  terra)  mure  noiiien  liabut — 

Ok  Sino  Ababioo,  Manil.  lib.  4. 

More  west  the  other  soft  Aj'ab'm  boats, 

Where  incense  grows,  and  pleasirii,'  odour  sweats; 

Tlia  bay  is  call'd  tti'  Arabian  gulf;  tlio  name 

The  country  give.*  it,  and  'tis  great  in  fame.     Ma,  jKirrcH. 


Urantur  pia  thura  focis,  uruntur  odores, 
Quos  lener  i  tfcrrfl  divite  mittit  Arabs. 


TiBtri.  lib.  2,  eL  a 


■sit  dires  amomov 


Uinoaoiaqae,  costumque  suiiin,  avjdataqtie  ligoo 
'Fig.  18. 


M(* 
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Thura  fernt,  flot-eaqufi  alios  Panchaia  tellus, 


Dmn  ferat  et  Myrrham, 


Or.  Met.  lib.  Itt 


Let  Arnby  extol  lier  bappy  coast, 
Her  ciiinamon,  and  sweet  Amnmum  boost; 
Hor  frngraut  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 
Hor  second  harvoats,  and  her  double  years : 
How  can  the  land  be  call'd  so  bleBs'd,  that  Myrrha  bears  I 

Mb.  Duvden. 


OduratiB  spirant  medicamina  Sylvia 

The  treea  drop  balsam,  and  on  all  the  boughs 
Health  sits,  and  makos  it  sovereign  aa  it  tiows. 


Il^AKIL. 


Cinnami  sylvag  Arabes  beatos 
Vidit 


Uft.  Caxxon 


Sen.  CEdip.  net.  1, 


What  a  dclieloua  country  is  tLis,  eaja  Cjnthio  ?  a  man  almost 
smells  it  ia  the  descriptions  that  are  made  of  it.  The  camel  ia 
iu  Arabia,  I  suppose,  a  heast  of  burdea  that  helps  to  carry  off  its 
spices.  We  find  the  camel,  says  Philander,  mentioned  in  Persius 
OP  ■'•he  same  account. 

Tolls  recena  primus  piper  S  sitlente  camelo.  Pebs.  sat.  fib 


The  preciona  weight 

Of  pepper,  and  Saba;aii  incense,  take 

With  thy  own  bauds,  from  the  tir'd  camers  back. 

Mb.  Drtden. 

H(  loads  the  camel  with  pepper,  because  the  animal  and  its  cargo 
f    Soth  the  productioDs  of  the  samQ  country. 


Mcrcibiia  hio  Italis  muttit  sub  sola  reeenti 
Augoaum  piper ■ 


Pkbs.  wt  6, 


Tlie  greedy  merchants,  led  by  lucre,  run 

To  the  parch'd  Todies  and  tlie  risiDgsun: 

Prom  thence  hot  pepper-,  atid  rich  diuga  they  bear, 

Bart'ring  for  spicea  their  Italian  ware,  Mr.  Dbthmt. 

Ton  have  given  v.b  some  quotationa  out  of  Persius  this  mom* 
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ing,  says  Eugeiiius,  tliat  in  wy  opiuion  liave  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  in  them.  I  bare  oft«n  •wondered  at  Mr.  Drydeu  for  pass 
ing  80  severe  a  censure  on  this  author.  He  fancies  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  wreck  that  you  have  already  cited,  is  too  good  for 
Persius,  and  that  he  might  be  helped  in  it  by  Lucan,  who  was 
one  of  his  contemporaries.  For  my  part,  says  Cynthio,  I  am  so 
far  from  Mr.  Dryden's  opinion  in  this  particular,  that  I  fancy 
Porsius  a  better  poet  than  Lucan ;  and  that,  had  be  been  en- 
gaged on  the  same  subject,  he  would  at  least  in  bis  expressions 
and  descriptions*  have  outwrit  the  Pharsalia.  He  was,  indeed, 
employed  on  subjects  that  seldom  led  Lira  into  any  thing  like 
description,  hut  where  ho  has  an  occasion  of  showing  himself,  we 
find  very  few  of  the  Latin  poets  that  have  given  a  greater  hcauty 
to  their  expressions.  His  ohscurities  are,  indeed,  sometimes 
affected,  but  they  generally  arise  from  the  remoteness  of  the 
customs,  persona,  and  things  he  alludes  to:  as  satire  is  for  thit 
reason  more  difficult  to  be  understood  by  those  that  are  not  of 
the  same  age  with  it,  than  any  otlier  kind  of  poetry.  Love  verses 
and  heroics  deal  in  images  that  are  ever  &sed  and  settled  in  tlio 
nature  of  things,  but  a  thousand  ideas  enter  into  satire,  that  are 
38  changeable  and  unsteady  as  the  mode  or  the  humours  of 
mankind. 

Our  three  fi'iends  had  passed  away  the  whole  morning  among 
their  medals  and  Latin  poets.  Philander  told  them  it  was  now 
too  late  to  enter  on  another  series,  but  if  they  would  take  up  with 
such  a  dinner  as  he  could  meet  with  at  his  lodgings,  he  would 
afterwards  lay  the  rest  of  bis  medals  before  them. ""  Cynthio  and 
Eugenius  were  both  of  them  so  well  pleased  with  the  novelty  of 

•  Certainly,  beeauae  hin  fxpretsiont  and  dfKriptiom  are  more  poititcd 
and  peculiar,  in  wliiuh  the  esaenco  itf  jioelry  conMHtg.  Tlie  style  iit  Liiettti, 
ie  not  the  style  of  jioctry,  but  of  deuliiiantion.  It  was  iiiipoasiblo  that  the 
Virgilinn  taste  of  Mr.  Addison  should  npprttve  it. 

'  It  appears  from  tho  fliwe  of  this  diulogUL',  tliiil  the  (iiithor  intended 
uno/A*,-  liefore  he  came  at  his  paratlfl,  which  now  uiakes  the  thiid,  in  thi^ 


Philander  used  eyery  morning  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neiglibour- 
ing  wood,  that  stood  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Thames.  It  was  cut 
through  by  abundance  of  beautiful  allies,  which,  terminating  on 
the  water,  looked  like  bo  many  painted  views  in  perspective.    Tbe 

collection.  Anil  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  tlio  topics  of  it  were  to  be. 
He  Imil  divided  the  whule  Buhject  into  two  parts.  1.  Persoim  of  a  xhad- 
uiBij  titirfforical  nature.  2.  Tkuitft  and  periona  of  a  more  real  ixittenet. 
p.  449.  Tiie  tirst  part,  makes  the  imbject  of  tlie  set'ond  diiilogrue,  and  ig 
explained  by  three  Berica  of  mciliils:  \ha  Jint  representing  the  irirluet ;  the 
tecond,  moral  emblems;  nrid  the  third,  ntict,  natioiui^  prouinceg,  itc.  TKe 
tfeund  general  division  was,  tlien,  to  furniBli  matter  for  tlic  third  dialogue; 
and  probably  in  three  or  four  series  more.  1.  Of  Ihe  heathen  gods.  2. 
t^ftlie  moiiatcrs  uf  ni  tiquity,  ohiniffiraa,  sphiuxes,  gorgoiis,  Ac.  3.  Of  the 
Koiitan  emperurg,  and  other  illustrious  persons: — and  possibly,  a  4th,  Of 
niistellaneona  customa,  actiona,  ornanienta,  and  other  sritiquitiea,  (eee  tho 
two  la-st  piiges  of  the  first  dialogue).  The  wliole  to  conehide  in  a  ftnirth 
di.'iloL^Ue,  which  is  now  the  third;  coutuiiiitig  a  parallel  betweeu  the 
ancient  and  modern  medals. 

It  ia  strange,  that  tlia  editor,  Mr.  Tiekell,  slionld  overlook  this  do.iign 
of  his  friend,  go  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  bis  iiton,  and  so  clearly  point- 
ed out  iu  the  ])la«e  to  wiiieli  I  have  referred.  We  now  see,  wliy  the  work 
itaelf  was  not  |iubUahi'd  by  tlie  authur;  fiii  one  Imtf  of  il,  arid  that  the 
most  conaiderahle,  wa.i  not  printed.  And  indeed,  fo  far  aa  he  had  gone, 
the  com])ueitioii,  though  beautiful  in  the  main,  appours  not  to  hiive  been 
touched  with  that  supreme  elegance,  which  waa  to  bo  expected  from  the 
last  hand  of  such  a  writer. 

It  may  be  (irujier  to  add,  that  if  tbe  plan  of  tliese  dialogues,  bo  com- 
plete and  niastorly  iu  itself  had  been  fully  exeeuted  aecoiding  to  the 
intention  of  the  authoi,  (and  CB]ieeially,  if  be  had  taken  real  cliiiructftrg, 
instead  of  fictitious,  tor  the  speakers  in  tlicni)  the  whole  would  not  only 
have  done  j,ae:it  honour  to  the  learning  and  taste  of  Mr.  Addison;  but 
would  have  .-taved  Mr.  ti|ietiee  the  trouble  of  projecting  a  aupjvliinieiit  tr  it. 
is  his  voluminous  work,  entitled  "  Polj/metit" 
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banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the  shades  drew  into  them 
all  tho  birds  of  the  country,  that  at  sun-rising  filled  the  wood  with 
Bach  a  varietj  of  notes,  as  made  the  prettiest  confusion  imagina- 
ble. I  know  in  descriptions  of  this  nature  the  scenes  are  gener- 
ally supposed  to  grow  out  of  the  author's  imagination,  and  if  they 
are  not  charming  in  all  their  parts,  the  reader  never  imputes  it  to 
the  want  of  aun  or  soil,  hut  to  the  writer's  barrenness  of  inven- 
tion. It  is  Cicero's  observation  on  the  plane-tree  that  makes  so 
flourishing  a  figure  in  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  that  it  did  not 
draw  its  nourishment  from  the  fountain  that  ran  by  it  and 
watered  its  roots,  but  from  the  richness  of  the  style  that  describes 
it.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  design  only  to  fix  the  scene  of  tho 
following  dialogue,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  give  it  any  other 
ornaments  than  those  which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

Philander  was  here  enjoying  the  cool  of  the  morning,  among 
the  dews  that  lay  on  every  thing  about  him,  and  that  gave  the  air 
such  a  freshness  as  is  not  a  little  agreeable  in  the  hot  part  of  the 
year.  He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  was  joined  by  Cyn- 
thio  and  Eugenius.  Cynthio  immediately  fell  upon  Philander 
for  breaking  his  night's  rest.  You  have  so  filled  my  head,  says 
he,  with  old  coins,  that  I  have  had  nothing  but  figures  and 
inscriptions  before  my  eyes.  If  I  chanced  to  fall  into  a  little 
slumber,  it  was  immediately  interrupted  with  the  vision  of  » 
Caduceus  or  a  Coniu-oopia3.  You  will  make  mc  believe,  says 
Philander,  that  van  begin  to  be  reconciled  to  medals.  They  say 
it  18  a  sure  sigo  a  man  loves  money,  when  he  is  used  to  find  it  in 
his  dreams.  There  is  certainly,  says  Eugenius,  something  like 
avarice  in  the  study  of  medals.  The  more  a  man  knows  of  them, 
the  more  he  desires  to  know.  There  ia  one  subjeet  in  part  oular 
that  Cynthio,  as  well  as  myself,  has  a  mind  to  engage  you  in.  Wo 
would  fain  know  how  the  ancient  and  modern  medals  differ  from 
one  another,  and  which  of  them  deserves  the  preference.     You 


have  a  mind  to  engage  me  in  a  subject,  says  Philander,  that  ia 
perhaps  of  a  larger  extent  than  you  imagine.  Ta  examine  it 
thoroughly,  it  would  bo  necessary  to  take  them  in  pieces,  and  to 
speak  of  the  difference  that  shews  itself  in  their  metals,  in  the 
occasion  of  stamping  them,  in  the  inscriptions,  and  in  the  figures 
that  adorn  them.  Since  you  have  divided  your  subject,  *  says 
Cynthio,  be  so  kind  as  to  enter  on  it  without  further  preface. 

We  should  first  of  all,  says  Philander,  consider  the  difference 
of  the  metals  that  we  find  in  ancient  and  modern  eoira,  but  as  this 
Bpeeulation  is  more  curious  than  improving,  I  believe  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  do  not  dwell  long  upon  it.  One  may  understand 
*ll  the  learned  part  of  this  science,  without  knowing  whether  there 
wore  coins  of  iron  or  lead  among  the  old  Bomans ;  and  if  a  man 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  device  of  a  medal,  I  do  not  see  what 
necessity  there  is  of  being  able  to  tell  whether  the  medal  itself 
be  of  copper  or  Corinthian  brass,  There  is,  however,  so  great  a 
difference  between  the  antique  and  moderu  medals,  that  I  have 
seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among  other  trials,  to  distin- 
guish the  ago  of  it  by  its  taste.  I  remember  when  I  laughed  at 
him  for  it,  he  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence,  there  was 
as  much  difference  between  the  relish  of  ancient  and  modem 
brass,  as  between  an  apple  and  -a  turnip.  It  is  pity,  says  Eugc- 
nius,  but  they  found  out  the  smell  too  of  an  ancient  medal.  They 
would  then  bo  able  to  judge  of  it  by  all  the  senses.  The  touch, 
I  have  heard,  gives  almost  as  good  evidence  as  the  sight,  and  the 
ringing  of  a  medai  is,  I  know,  a  very  common  experiment.  But 
I  Buppose  this  last  proof  you  mention  relates  only  to  such  coins 
aa  are  made  of  your  baser  sorts  of  metal.  And  here,  says  Phi- 
lander, we  may  observe  the  prudence  of  the  ancients  above  that 
of  the  moderns,  in  tlie  care  they  took  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  great  actions.     They  knew  very  well  that  silver  and  gold  might 

*  'riiu  rnetliuj  uf  this  dialogue  very  elegantly  contrived  and  iatrodac«d. 
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fall  into  the  hands  of  the  covotoua  or  ignorant,  who  would  not 
respect  them  for  the  device  they  hore,  but  for  tlio  luetal  they 
were  made  of.  Nor  were  their  apprehensions  ill  founded ;  for  it 
is  not  easily  imagined  how  many  of  these  noble  monuments  of 
history  have  perished  in  the  goldsiniths'  hands,  before  they  came 
to  be  collected  together  by  the  lenrned  nion  of  these  two  or  three 
last  centuries.  Inscriptions,  victories,  buildings,  and  a  thousand 
other  pieces  of  antiquity  were  melted  down  in  these  barbarous 
ages,  that  thought  figures  and  letters  only  served  to  spoil  the  gold 
that  was  charged  with  them.  Your  medalists  look  on  this  de- 
struction of  coins  as  on  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
and  would  be  content  to  compound  for  ihom  with  almost  the  lose 
of  a  Vatican.  To  prevent  this  in  some  measure,  the  ancients 
placed  the  greatest  variety  of  their  devices  on  their  brass  and 
copper  coins,  which  are  in  no  fear  of  falling  into  the  clipper's 
hands,  nor  in  any  danger  of  melting  till  the  general  conflagration. 
On  the  contrary,  our  modern  medals  are  most  in  silver  or  gold,  and 
often  in  a  very  sinal!  number  of  each.  I  have  seen  a  golden  one  at 
Vienna,  of  Philip  tliu  Second,  that  weighed  two  and  twenty 
pound,  which  is  probably  singular  in  its  kind,  and  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  itself  long  out  of  the  furnace,  when  it  leaves  the 
emperor's  treasury  I  remember  another  in  the  king  of  Prussia's 
collectioHj  that  has  in  it  three  pound  weight  of  gold.  The 
princes  who  struck  these  medals,  says  Eugcuius,  seem  to  have 
designed  them  rather  aa  an  ostentation  of  their  wealth  than  of 
their  virtues.  They  fancied,  probably,  it  was  a  greater  honour 
to  appear  in  gold  than  in  copper,  and  that  a  medal  receives  all  its 
value  from  the  rarity  of  the  metal.  I  think  the  next  subject  you 
proposed  to  speak  of,  were  the  differeiit  occasions  that  have  given 
birth  to  ancient  and  modem  medals. 

Before  wo  enter  on  this  particular,  says  Philander,  I  must 
tell  you,  by  way  of  preliminary,  that  formerly  there  was  do  dif 


ferenee  between  money  and  medals.  An  old  Roman  had  hi« 
jiarae  full  of  tliu  same  piccea  that  wc  now  preserve  in  cabinets. 
Ab  Boon  aa  an  emperor  had  done  any  tiling  remarlcahle,  it  was 
immediately  stamped  on  a  coin,  and  became  current  through  big 
whole  dominions.  It  was  a  pretty  contrivance,  says  Cynthio,  to 
spread  abroad  the  virtues  of  an  emperor,  and  make  bis  actions 
circulate.  A  fresh  coin  was  a  kind  of  a  gazette,  that  published 
the  latest  news  of  the  empire.  I  should  fancy  your  Roniau 
hankers  were  very  good  historians.  It  is  certain,  aays  Eugenius, 
they  might  find  their  profit  and  instruction  mixed  together.  £ 
have  often  wondered  that  no  nation  among  the  moderns  has  imi- 
tated the  ancient  Romans  in  this  particular.  I  know  no  other 
way  of  securing  these  kind  of  monuments,  and  making  them  nume- 
roits  enough  to  be  handed  down  to  future  ages.  But  where 
statesmen  are  ruled  by  a  spirit  of  faction  and  interest,  thoy  can 
have  no  passion  for  the  glory  of  tbeir  country,  nor  any  concern 
for  the  figure  it  will  make  among  posterity.  A  man  that  talks  of 
his  uaiion'a  honour  a  thousand  years  hence,  is  in  very  great  dan- 
ger of  being  laughed  at.  We  shall  think,  says  Cynthio,  you  have 
a  mind  to  fall  out  with  the  government,  because  it  does  not 
encourage  medals.  But  were  all  your  ancient  coins  that  are  now 
in  cabinets  once  current  money  'i  It  is  the  most  probable  opin- 
ion, says  Philander,  that  they  were  all  of  them  such,  excepting 
those  we  call  medaliona.  These,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins, 
were  the  same  aa  modern  medals,  in  respect  of  modern  money. 
They  were  exempted  from  all  commerce,  and  had  no  other  value 
but  what  was  set  npon  them  by  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  struck  by  emperors  for  presents  to 
their  friends,  foreign  princes,  or  ambassadors.  However,  that 
the  Bmallncss  of  their  uinuher  might  not  endanger  the  loss  of  the 
deviccB  they  bore,  the  Romans  took  care  generally  to  Etamp  the 
subject  of  their  medalion:-  on  their  ordinary  coine  that  were  the 
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i/rutmicig  cash  of  the  nation.  As  if  in  England  wc  sliould  see,  on 
our  halfpenny  and  farthing  pieces,  the  several  designs  that  show 
themselvee  in  their  perfection  on  our  medals. 

If  we  BOW  consider,  continued  Philander,  the  different  occa- 
sions or  subjects  of  ancient  and  modern  medals,  we  shall  find  thejf 
both  agree  in  recording  the  gi'oat  actions  and  successes  in  war, 
allowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  it  in  past  ages,  and  in  the  present.  I  shall 
instance  one.  I  do  not  remember  in  any  old  coin  to  have  seen 
the  taking  of  a  town  mentioned  :  as  indeed  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way  before  the  invention 
of  powder  and  fortifications,  a  single  battle  often  deciding  the 
fate  of  whole  kingdoms.  Our  modern  medals  give  us  several 
sieges  and  plana  of  fortified  towns,  that  show  themselves  in  all 
their  parts  to  a  groat  advantage  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin.  It  is 
Indeed  a  kind  of  justice,  says  Eugeniua,  that  a  prince  owes  to 
posterity,  after  he  has  ruined  or  defaced  a  strong  place,  to  deliver 
down  to  them  a,  model  of  it  as  it  stood  whole  and  entire.  The 
coin  repairs  in  some  measure  the  mischiefs  of  his  bombs  and  can- 
nons. In  the  next  place,  says  Philander,  wc  see  both  on  the 
ancient  and  modern  medals  the  several  noble  pieces  of  arckiteo- 
ture  that  were  finished  at  the  time  when  the  medals  were  stamp- 
ed. I  must  observe,  however,  to  the  honour  of  the  latter,  that 
they  have  represented  their  buildings  according  to  the  rules  of 
perspective.  This  I  remember  to  have  seen  but  in  very  few  of 
the  plans  on  ancient  coins,  which  makes  them  appear  macli  less 
beautiful  than  the  modern,  especially  to  a  niathcniatical  eye. 
Thus  far,our  two  sets  of  medals  agree  as  to  their  subject.  But 
old  coins  go  farther  in  their  eoniplimenta  to  their  emperor,  as 
they  take  occasion  to  celebrate  Lis  distinguishing  virtues;  not  as 
;hey  showed  themselves  in  any  particular  action,  but  as  thoy 
shone  out  in  the  general  view  of  his  character.     This   humoiir 


went  80  far,  that  we  see  Nero's  fiddling,  and  Oomraodus's  skill  in 
fencing,  on  several  of  their  medals.  At  present,  you  never  meet 
witli  tbe  king  of  France's  generosity,  nor  the  emperor's  devotion 
recorded  after  this  manner.  Again,  tbe  Romans  used  to  register 
the  great  actions  of  peace  that  turned  to  the  good  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  those  of  war.  The  remission  of  a  debt,  tho  taking  off 
a  duty,  the  giving  up  a  tax,  the  mending  a  port,  or  the  making  a 
highway,  were  not  looked  upon  as  improper  subjects  for  a  coin. 
They  were  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  encourage  their  emperors 
in  the  humour  of  doing  good,  and  knew  very  well,  that  many  of 
tlicsc  acts  of  beneficence  Lad  a  wider  and  more  lasting  influence 
on  the  happluess  and  welfare  of  a  people,  than  the  gaining  a  vic- 
tory, or  the  conquest  of  a  nation.  In  England,  perhaps,  it  would 
have  looked  a  little  odd,  to  have  stamped  a  medal  on  the  abolish- 
ing of  chimney-money  in  the  last  reign,  or  on  the  giving  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  a  year  towards  the  carrying  on  a  war,  in  this. 
I  find,  said  Eugonius,  had  we  struck  in  with  the  practice  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  we  should  have  had  medals  on  tlie  fitting  up  of 
our  several  docks,  on  the  making  of  our  rivers  navigable,  on  the 
building  our  mea  of  war,  and  the  like  subjects,  that  have  certainly 
very  wf;ll  deserved  them.  The  reason  why  it  has  been  neglected, 
Bays  Philander,  may  possibly  be  this.  Our  princes  iiave  tho 
coining  of  their  own  medals,  and,  perhaps,  may  think  it  would 
look  like  vanity  to  erect  bo  many  trophies  and  monuments  of 
praise  to  their  own  merit;  whereas,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
the  senate  had  still  a  watchful  eye  on  their  emperor,  and  if  they 
found  any  thing  in  his  life  and  actions  that  might  furnish  out  a 
medal,  they  did  not  fail  of  making  him  so  acceptable  nu  offering. 
It  is  true,  their  flatteries  betray  often  such  a  baseness  t  f  spirit, 
as  one  would  little  expect  to  find  among  such  an  order  of  men 
And  here,  by  tbe  way,  we  may  observe,  that  you  never  find  any 
thing  like  satire  or  raillery  on  old  coins. 
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"Whatever  victories  were  got  on  foreign  onemies,  or  the  several 
pretenders  to  the  empire  obtained  over  one  another,  they  ore  re- 
corded on  coins  without  the  least  bitternesH  or  reflection.  Tiie 
emperors  often  jested  on  their  rivals  or  predecessors,  but  their 
mints  still  inaiutaiueJ  theu*  gravity.  They  might  publish  invec- 
tives against  one  another  in  their  discourses  or  writings,  but  never 
on  their  coins.  Had  we  no  other  histories  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors, but  those  we  find  on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for 
the  most  virtuous  race  of  princes  that  mankind  were  ever  blessed 
with :  whereas,  if  we  look  into  their  lives,  they  appear  many  of 
them  sttch  monsters  of  lust  and  cruelty,  as  are  almost  a  reproach 
to  human  nature.  Medals  are,  therefore,  so  many  compliments 
to  an  emperor,  that  ascribe  to  him  all  the  virtues  and  victories  ho 
himself  pretended  to.  Were  you  to  take  from  honoe  all  your 
informations,  you  would  fancy  Claudius  as  groat  a  conqueror  at 
Julius  Ca3Bar,  and  Domitian  a  wiser  prince  than  liis  brother 
Titus.  Tiberius  on  his  coins  ia  all  mercy  and  moderation,  Cali- 
gula and  Nero  are  fathers  of  their  country,  Galba  the  patron  of 
public  liberty,  and  Vitellius  the  restorer  of  the  city  of  Home. 
In  short,  jf  you  have  a  mind  to  see  the  religious  Commodus,  the 
pious  Caraoalla,  and  the  devout  Heliogabalus,  you  may  find  tlietu 
either  in  the  inscription  or  device  of  their  medals.  On  the  con- 
trary, those  of  a  modern  make  arc  often  charged  with  irony  and 
satire.  Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints  make  war 
upon  one  another,  and  their  malice  appears  on  their  medals.  One 
meets  som'etimea  with  very  nice  touches  of  raillery,  but  as  wo 
have  no  instance  of  it  among  the  ancient  coins,  I  shall  leave  you 
to  determine,  whether  or  no  it  ought  to  find  a  plax^o  there.  I 
must  confess,  saya  Cynthio,  I  believe  we  are  generally  in  the 
wrong,  when  we  deviate  from  the  ancients,  because  their  practico 
in  for  the  most  part  grounded  upon  reason.  Hut  if  our  fore- 
fathers have  thought  fit  to  bo  grave  and  serious,  I  hope  theii 


poBteiity  may  kugh  without  offence.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but 
look  ou  this  kind  of  raillery  as  a  refiacinent  on  medals  :  and  do 
not  see  why  there  may  not  be  aoTiie  for  diversion,  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  others  of  a  more  solemn  and  majestic  nature, 
as  a  victory  may  be  celebrated  in  an  epigram  as  well  as  in  an 
heroic  poem.  Had  the  ancients  given  place  to  raillery  on  any 
of  their  coins,  I  queatlon  not  but  they  would  have  been  the  most 
valued  parts  of  a  collection.  Besides  the  entertainment  we 
should  have  found  in  tkem,  they  would  have  shown  us  the  differ- 
ent state  of  wit,  as  It  flourished  or  decayed  in  the  several  ages  of 
the  Koman  empire.  There  is  no  doubt,  says  Philander,  but  our 
forefathers,  if  they  had  pleased,  could  have  been  as  witty  as  tteir 
posterity.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  they  induatrloualy  avoided  it 
OH  their  coins,  that  they  might  not  give  us  occasion  to  suspeut 
their  sincerity.  Had  they  run  into  mirth  or  satire,  we  should 
not  have  thought  they  had  designed  so  much  to  instruct  as  to 
divert  us.  I  have  heard,  says  Eugcnius,  that  the  Romans  stamp- 
ed several  coins  on  the  same  occasion.  If  wc  follow  their  exam- 
ple, there  will  be  no  danger  of  deceiving  poat-erity ;  since  the 
more  serious  sort  of  medals  may  serve  as  comments  on  those  of 
a  lighter  character.  However  it  is,  the  raillery  of  the  modems 
cannot  be  worse  than  the  flattery  of  the  ancients.  But  hitherto 
you  have  only  mentioned  such  coins  as  were  made  on  the  emperor, 
I  have  seen  several  of  our  own  time  that  have  been  made  as  a 
compliment  t-o  private  persons.  There  are  pieces  of  money,  says 
Philander,  that,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  were 
ooiued  in  honour  of  the  senate,  army,  or  people.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  tlio  upper  empire,  the  face  of  any  private 
person  that  was  not  some  way  related  to  the  imperial  fiuniiy.  Se- 
janus  has,  indeed,  his  consulship  mentioned  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius, 
as  he  has  the  honour  to  give  a  name  to  the  year  in  which  our 
Saviour  was  crucified.     We  are  now  come  to  the  legend  or  in- 
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pcription  of  our  medals,  wliich,  ns  it  is  one  of  the  more  essential 
parts  of  thcru^  it  may  dcserre  to  be  examined  wore  at  kngtli. 
You  have  cboscu  a  rerj  sbart  text  to  enlarge  upon,  oaya  Gynthio: 
I  should  as  aoon  expect  to  sec  a  critic  on  the  posio  of  a  ring,  as 
on  the  inscription  of  a  medal. 

I  have  seen  several  modern  cotna,  says  Philander,  that  have 
had  part  of  the  legend  running  round  the  edges,  like  the  decus  et 
tutamen  in  our  milled  money  ;  so  that  a  few  years  will  probably 
wear  out  the  action  that  the  coin  was  designed  to  perpetuate. 
The  SQcientB  were  too  wise  to  register  their  exploits  on  so  nice  a 
irface.  I  should  fancy,  says  Eugenius,  the  moderns  may  have 
ehosen  this  part  of  the  medal  for  the  iuscriptiou,  that  the  figures 
on  each  side  might  appear  to  a  greater  advantage.  I  liave  ob- 
served in  several  old  coins  a  kind  of  confusion  between  the  legend 
and  the  device.  The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled  together 
that  one  would  think  the  coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part 
of  the  money  to  bestow  the  several  words  of  his  inscription.  You 
have  found  out  something  like  an  excuse,  says  Philander,  for 
your  milled  medals,  if  they  carried  the  whole  legend  on  their 
edges.  But  at  the  game  time  that  they  are  iettered  on  the  edges, 
they  have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse.  Your 
modern  designers  cannot  contract  the  occasion  of  the  raedal  into 
an  inscription  that  is  proper  to  the  volume  they  write  upon  :  so 
that  having  scribbled  over  both  sides,  they  are  forced,  as  it  were, 
to  write  upon  the  margin.  The  first  fault,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
find  with  a  modern  legend,  is  its  diffu.siveness.  You  have  some- 
times the  whole  side  of  a  medal  overrun  with  it.  One  would 
fancy  the  author  had  a  design  of  being  Ciceronian  in  his  Latin, 
and  of  making  a  round  period.  I  will  give  you  only  the  reverflo 
of  a  coin  stamped  by  the  present  t  mperor  of  Germany,  on  the 
raising  of  the  alege  of  Vienna.     VIeinna  AVsTal.iii:  ,^    IVLII 
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tion  ran  lik<j  a  picco  of  u  verse  when  it  is  not  taken  out  uf  au  old 
author.  But  I  would  fii'm  have  your  opinion  on  such  inecrlptiona 
as  are  borrowed  from  the  Lntiii  poets.  I  have  seen  Bcvcrnl  of 
this  sort  tiiut  have  been  very  prettily  applied,  and  I  fancy  wlien 
they  are  chosen  with  art,  they  should  not  be  thought  unworthy 
of  a  place  in  your  medals. 

"Whichever  side  I  take,  saj's  Philander,  I  am  like  to  have  a 
great  party  against  me.  Those  who  have  formed  their  relish  on 
old  coins,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  an  innovation  j  on  the 
contrary,  your  men  of  wit  will  bo  apt  to  look  on  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  ancient  medals.  You  will  oblige  us,  however,  to 
lot  us  know  what  kind  of  rules  you  would  have  observed  iu  the 
choice  of  your  quotations,  sinoe  you  seem  to  lay  a  stress  on  their 
being  chosen  with  art.  You  must  know  then,  says  Eugenius,  I 
do  not  think  it  enough  that  a  quotation  tella  us  plain  matter  ol 
fact,  unless  it  has  some  other  accidental  ornaments  to  set  it  off. 
Indeed,  if  a  great  action,  that  seldom  happens  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs,  is  exactly  described  in  the  passage  of  an  old  poet, 
it  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  and  may  therefore 
deserve  a  place  on  a  medal. 

Again,  if  there  is  more  than  a  single  ciroumstanoe  of  the  ao- 
tiou  specified  iu  the  quotation,  it  pleases  a  man  to  see  an  old  ex- 
ploit copied  out  as  it  were  by  a  modern,  and  ruuning  parallel 
with  it  iu  several  of  its  particulars. 

In  the  nest  place,  when  the  quotation  is  not  only  apt,  but  has 
ui  it  a  term  of  wit  or  satire,  it  is  still  the  better  qualllied  for  a 
medal,  as  it  has  a  double  cnpacity  nf  pleasing. 

But  there  is  no  inscription  fitter  for  a  medal,  in   my  o{>iniou 
than  a  quotation  tliat,  beside  its  aptness,  has  something  in  it  lofty 
iind  isublime  :  for  such  a  one  strikes  in  with  the  natural  greatness 
of  the  soul,  and  produces  a  high  idea  of  the  person  or  action  it 
celebrates,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  a  medal. 
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It  is  certainly  very  pleasant,  says  Eiigunius,  to  see  a  verse  of 
au  old  poet,  revolting,  as  it  were,  from  its  original  sense,  mid  si- 
ding witli  a  luodcrn  subject.  But  then  it  ought  to  do  it  willing- 
ly of  its  owii  accord,  without  being  forced  to  it  hy  any  change  in 
the  words,  or  tho  pimetuation :  for,  when  this  Imppens,  it  is  no 
longer  the  verse  of  an  ancient  poet,  but  of  liiin  that  liaa  oouvert- 
ed  it  to  his  own  use. 

LTou  have,  I  believe,  by  this  time  exhausted  your  subject, 
Philander;  and  I  think  the  criticisms  you  have  made  on  the 
poetical  quotations  that  we  so  often  meet  with  in  our  modem 
medals,  may  be  very  well  applied  to  the  mottoes  of  books,  and 
»ther  inscriptions  of  the  same  nature.  But  before  wo  quit  the 
legends  of  medals,  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  kind  of  wit  that 
flourishes  very  much  on  many  of  the  inoderD,  especially  those  of 
Germany,  when  they  represent  in  the  inscription  the  year  in 
which  they  were  coined.  As  to  moiitlon  to  you  another  of  Guh- 
ta^'^ls  Adolphus.  ChrIstVs  DVX  ergo  tkIYMpuVs.  If  you 
take  the  pains  to  pick  out  the  figures  from  the  several  words,  and 
range  them  in  their  proper  order,  you  will  find  the  amount  of 
1627,  the  year  in  which  the  medal  was  coined  ;  for,  do  not  you 
observe  some  of  the  letters  distinguish  tliemselvcs  from  the  rest, 
and  top  it  over  their  fellows  ?  these  you  must  consider  in  a  dou- 
ble capacity,  as  letters  or  as  cypher.^.  Your  laborious  German 
wits  will  turn  you  over  a  whole  dictionary  for  one  of  these  in 
genious  devices.  You  would  fancy,  perhaps,  they  were  searching 
after  au  apt  classical  term,  but,  instead  of  that,  they  are  looking 
out  for  a  word  that  has  an  L,  an  M,  or  a  D,  in  it.  When,  there- 
fore, you  see  any  of  these  inscriptions,  you  are  not  so  much  to 
look  in  them  for  the  thought,  as  for  tho  year  of  the  Lord.  There 
are  foreign  universities  where  this  kind  of  wit  is  so  much  in 
vogue,  that  as  you  praise  a  man  in  England  for  being  an  excellent 
philosopher  or  pool,  it  is  an   ordinary  character  am<>ng  them  to 


bo  a  great  obronograinraatist.  Theso  are,  probably,  says  Oyn 
tbio,  some  of  those  mild  provinces  of  acrostic  land,  that  Mr 
Dryden  has  aasigucd  to  bis  auagrams,  wings,  and  altars.  Wo 
have  now  done,  I  suppose,  wltb  the  legend  of  a  medal.  I  think 
you  proiuisod  us  in  the  next  place  to  speak  of  the  figures. 

As  we  bad  a  great  deal  of  talk  On  this  part  of  a  coin,  replied 
Philander,  in  our  discourse  on  the  usefulness  of  ancient  medals, 
I  shall  only  jnst  touch  on  the  chief  heads  wherein  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  dificr.  In  tho  first  place,  the  B,omaua  always 
appear  in  tho  proper  dress  of  their  country,  insomucb  that  you 
see  the  little  variations  of  the  mode  in  the  drapery  of  tho  medal. 
They  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous  to  have  drawn  an  emperor 
of  Home  in  a  Grecian  cloak  or  a  Phrygian  mitre.  On  the  con 
trary,  our  modern  medals  are  full  of  fogas  and  tunicas,  trabeas, 
and  paludamcntums,  with  a  multitude  of  the  like  antiijuated 
garment.'?,  that  Lave  not  been  in  fashion  these  thousand  years. 
You  see  very  often  a  king  of  England  or  France  dressed  up  like 
a  Julius  Oaasar.  One  would  think  they  had  a  mind  to  pass 
themselves  upon  posterity  for  Roman  emperors.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  run  through  several  customs  and  religions,  that 
appear  in  our  ancient  and  modern  coins.  Nothing  is  more  usual 
than  to  see  allusio)is  to  llomau  customs  and  ceremonies  on  the 
medals  of  our  own  nation.  Nay,  very  often  they  carry  the  figure 
of  a  heathen  god.  If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us  from  our 
medals,  they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings  paid  a  great  devotion 
to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  professed  worshipper  of  Apollo, 
or  at  best,  that  our  whole  religion  was  a  mixture  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity.  Had  the  old  Romans  been  guilty  of  the  same 
extravagance,  there  vi'ould  have  been  so  great  a  confusion  in  their 
antiquities,  that  their  coins  would  not  have  had  half  the  uses  we 
now  find  in  them.  We  ought  to  look  on  medals  as  so  many 
monuments  consigned  over  to  eternity,  that  may  possibly  laat 
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wlien  all  other  memorials  of  tlie  same  age  are  worn  out  ur  lopt 
They  are  a  kind  of  prusunt  that  thcw^o  who  are  actually  in  being 
make  over  to  euch  as  lie  hid  in  the  depths  of  futurity.  Were 
they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three  or  four  sueeeeding  geu- 
erations,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  of  heing  misuuderstood : 
but  as  they  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  posterity,  that  lie  many 
rerooree  from  us,  and  are  like  to  act  their  part  ui  the  world, 
when  its  governrocnts,  niannfrs,  and  religions,  may  be  quite  al- 
tered ;  we  oiigiit  to  take  a  particular  care  not  to  make  any  false 
reports  in  thein,  or  to  charge  them  with  any  devices  that  may  look 
doubtful  or  uniutelligible. 

I  have  lately  seen,  says  Eupeniua,  a  medallio  history  of  the 
present  king  of  France.  One  might  expect,  methinks,  to  see  the 
medals  of  that  nation  in  the  highest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  so- 
ciety pensioned  and  set  apart  on  purpose  for  the  designing  of  them. 

We  will  examine  them,  if  you  please,  says  Philander,  iu  the 
light  that  our  foregoing  observatioiis  have  sot  them  :  but  on  tbis 
condition,  that  you  do  not  look  on  the  faults  I  find  iu  them  any 
inore  than  my  own  private  opinion.  In  the  first  place  then,  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  tlio  French  medals  cither  the 
religion,  custom,  or  habits  of  the  French  naiion.  You  sec  on 
some  of  them  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  and  on  others  HerculcsV 
elub.  In  one  you  have  an  angel,  and  iu  another  a  Mercury.  I 
fancy,  says  Cynthio,  posterity  would  be  as  much  puzzled  on  the 
religion  of  Louis  le  Grand,  were  they  to  learn  it  from  his  medals, 
as  we  are  at  present  oa  that  of  Constantino  the  Great.  It  is 
certain,  says  Philander,  there  is  the  same  mixture  of  Christian 
and  Pagan  in  their  coins;  nor  is  there  a  less  confusion  in  their 
customs.  For  example,  what  relation  is  there  between  tlie  figure 
of  a  bull  and  the  planting  of  a  French  colony  in  America  ?  The 
Romans  made  use  of  this  type;  in  allusiou  to  one  of  their  own 
customs  at  the  sending  out  of  a  colony.     But  for  the  French  a 
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rarn,  a  bog,  or  an  elephant  would  havQ  been  every  whit  as  signifi 
cant  an  ciiiblcrn.  Thon  eau  any  thing  be  more  nnnatnral  tlian  to 
see  a  king  of  France  dressed  like  an  emperor  of  Rome,  with  his 
arms  etripped  up  to  his  elbnvrs,  a  laurel  on  liis  head,  and  a 
chlamys  over  his  shoulders  ?  I  fancy,  saya  Eugenius,  the  society 
of  medalists  would  give  you  their  reasone  for  what  they  hare 
done.  You  yourself  allow  the  legend  to  be  Latin,  and  why  may 
not  the  customs  and  ornaments  be  of  the  same  country  as  the 
language  ?  especially  since  they  are  all  of  them  so  universally 
understood  by  the  learned.  I  own  to  you,  says  PJv'.^rder,  if 
they  only  design  to  deliver  down  to  posterity  the  several  parts  of 
their  great  monarch's  history,  it  is  no  matter  for  the  other  eir- 
cnrastanccs  of  a  medal ;  but  I  fancy  it  would  be  as  great  a  pleas- 
ure and  instruction  for  future  ages,  to  see  the  dresses  and  eus- 
toras  of  their  ancestors,  as  their  buildings  and  victories.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  think  they  have  always  chosen  a  proper  occasion 
for  a  medal.  There  is  one  struck,  for  example,  on  the  English 
failing  in  their  attempts  on  Dunkirk:  when  in  the  last  reign  they 
endeavoured  to  blow  up  a  fort,  and  bombard  the  town.  What 
have  the  French  here  done  to  boast  of?  A  medal,  however,  you 
Lave  with  this  inscription,  Dvnkirka  IlljEPa.  Not  to  cavil  at 
Uie  two  K'a  in  Dunkirka^  or  the  impropriety  of  the  word  I/lresa, 
the  whole  medat,  in  my  opinion,  tends  not  so  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  French  as  of  the  English. 


quo3  opirtiua 

Fallero  et  effugere  est  triuinphus. 

I  could  men.^on  a  few  other  faults,  or  at  least  what  I  take  for 
BUeh,  But  at  the  same  time  must  be  forced  to  allow,  that  this 
series  of  medals  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  among  the  modems 
in  the  beauty  of  the  work,  the  aptness  of  the  device,  and  the 
propriety  of  the  legend.  In  these  and  other  particalarSj  the 
Frencki  medals  come  nearei  the  ancients  than  those  of  any  other 
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c-iuntry,  as  indeed  it  is  to  this  nation  we  are  indebted  for  the 
beet  lights  that  have  been  given  to  the  whole  science  in  gcnerril. 
I  must  not  hero  forget  to  mention  the  medallic  history  of  the 
popes,  where  there  are  many  coins  of  an  excellent  workmanship, 
as  I  think  they  have  none  of  those  faults  that  I  have  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  set.  They  are  always  Roman-catholic  in  tha 
device  and  in  the  legend,  which  are  both  of  them  many  times  ta- 
ken out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  not  unsuitable  to 
the  character  of  the  prince  they  represent.  Thus  when  Innocent 
XI.  lay  under  terrible  apprehensions  of  the  French  king,  he  put 
out  a  coin,  that  on  the  reverse  of  it  had  a  ship  tossed  on  the 
waves  to  represent  the  church.  Before  it,  was  the  figure  of  our 
Saviour  walking  on  the  waters,  and  8t.  Peter  ready  to  sink  at 
his  feet.  The  inscription,  if  I  remember,  was  in  Latin.  "  Help 
Lord,  or  else  I  perish."  This  puts  me  in  mind,  says  Cynthio, 
of  a  pasquinade,  that  at  the  same  time  was  fixed  up  at  Eomc. 
Ad  Gain  cantum  Petrusjlel.  But  methinks,  under  this  head 
of  the  figures  on  ancient  and  modern  coins,  wo  might  expect  to 
hear  your  opinion  on  the  difference  that  appears  in  the  workman- 
ship of  each.  You  must  know  then,  says  Philander,  that,  till 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  there  was  a  general  de- 
cay in  all  the  arts  of  designing,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  head  of  a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face.  They  al- 
ways appear  in  profil,  to  use  a  French  term  of  art,  which  gives 
OB  the  view  of  a  head,  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  something  in  it 
very  majestic,  and  at  the  same  time  suits  best  with  the  dimeu- 
aions  of  a  medal.  Bosides  that  it  shows  the  nose  and  eye-brows, 
jrith  the  several  promineneea  and  fallings  in  of  the  features,  mucli 
more  distinctly  than  any  other  kind  of  figure.  In  the  lower  em- 
pire you  have  abundance  of  broad  Gothic  faces,  like  so  many  full 
moons  on  the  side  of  a  coin.  Among  the  moderns,  too,  we  have 
of  both  sorts,  though  the  finoit  are  made  after  the  anti<^uo.     In 
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the  next  place,  yuu  find  the  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rising 
up  ia  a  much  more  beautiful  relief  than  tlioso  on  the  modern. 
This,  too,  is  a  beauty  tliat  fell  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Komau 
emperora,  so  that  you  see  the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the  sev- 
eral dedensioiis  of  the  empire,  till,  about  Coxistjuitine's  time,  it 
liea  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  medal.  After  this  it 
appears  so  very  plain  and  uniform,  that  one  would  think  the  coin 
er  looked  on  tlie  flatness  of  a  figure  as  one  of  the  greatest  beau 
ties  in  sculpture.  I  fancy,  says  Eugcnius,  tiic  sculptors  of  that 
age  had  the  same  relish  as  a  Greek  priest  that  was  buying  some 
religious  pictures  at  Yenice.  Among  others  he  was  shown  a  no- 
ble piece  of  Titian.  The  priest  having  well  aurreyod  it,  was 
very  much  scandalized  at  the  extravagance  of  the  relief,  as  he 
termed  it.  Tou  know,  says  he,  our  religion  forbids  all  idolatry  : 
we  admit  of  no  images  but  such  as  are  drawn  on  a  smooth  sur- 
face :  the  figure  you  have  here  shown  me,  stands  so  much  out  to 
the  eye,  that  I  would  no  sooner  suffer  it  in  luy  church  than  a 
statue.  I  could  recommend  your  Greek  priest,  says  Philander, 
to  abundance  of  celebrated  painters  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  that 
would  not  fail  to  please  him.  We  must  own,  however,  that  the 
figures  on  several  of  our  uioderu  medals  are  raised  and  rounded 
to  a  very  great  perfection.  But  if  you  compare  them  in  this 
particular  with  the  most  finished  among  the  ancicuts,  your  men 
of  art  declare  universally  for  the  latter. 

Cynthio  and  Eugenius,  though  they  were  well  pleased  with 
Philander's  discourse,  were  glad,  however,  to  find  it  at  au  end 
for  the  sun  began  to  gather  strength  upon  them,  and  had  pierced 
the  shelter  of  their  walks  in  several  places  Philander  had  no 
sooner  done  talking,  but  he  grew  sensible  of  the  heat  himself, 
and  immediately  proposed  to  his  friends  the  retiring  to  hus  lodg- 
ings, and  getting  a  thicker  shade  over  their  heads.  They  both 
of  them  very  readily  closed  with  the  proposal,  aud  by  that  meanp 
give  me  an  opportumty  of  fm!sliing  my  dialigue. 
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Tamin  ergo.  Id  est,  s!  qnls  In  calatn  ascendtaet,  natnrsmqae  mnn(U  et  pnlehritndinein 
■klemm  penpextaet,  inanaTem  lllsir.  admira^onem  ei  fore,  qniB  JncnndlaBliiia  taimet,  ■! 
•Uonem  col  narrarat  babniaset  Cicnto  na  AiaarBX, 


Tuis  woi'k  djeeryes  the  attention  of  the  scholar  for  the  faTorable  view 
wbicli  Lt  gives  of  the  writer's  Imbits  of  obserralion,  aud  its  beautiful  illua- 
tratioos  of  qlassic  literature. 

Johnson  euye — "At  hia  return  ho  published  hia  TraTels,  with  o  denlica- 
tioii  to  Lord  Someiu  As  his  stay  ia  foreign  coantrics  was  ghort,"  [what 
would  the  greut  lexicogmpher  have  said  to  our  three  moiitlis'  viewa  not  of 
Italy  only,  but  of  Engluud  aud  the  Coatineut,  with  Hgypt  and  tlie  Iluly 
Lant)  to  boot f J  "hia  ob&ervationa  are  such  an  might  be  supplied  by  a  hasty 
view,  and  consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present  face  of  the  country 
with  the  descriptioQS  left  us  by  the  Rom&D  poets,  from  whom  he  mado 
preparatory  coUectionB:  though  Lc  might  have  spared  the  trouble,  had  ho 
known  that  such  collections  bad  b«cn  made  twice  before  by  Italian 
authors."  (An  observation  savoring  more  of  Johnson's  acknowledged 
indolence  than  of  bis  unquestionable  classic  spirit)  "Tlie  tno^t  amusing 
passage  of  tlie  book  ia  his  account  of  the  minute  republio  of  St  Marino ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to  any,  that  they  might 
have  b«en  written  at  home.  His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation 
of  prtwe  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  reader ;  and  the  book, 
though  awhile  neglected,  became  in  time  so  much  the  favorite  of  the 
public,  that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times  its  price."  If  we 
eonaider  the  difference  in  Addisun's  position,  wo  shall  attribute  this  rise  to 
the  reputation  of  liia  other  works  rather  than  to  this.  Hume  tella  us  that 
his  second  volume  "helped  to  buoy  up  its  unfortunate  brother;"'  and 
Gibbon,  in  speaking  of  his  "Essays  on  tho  Purauits  of  Literature,"  itttri- 
bnted  the  interest  of  the  public,  after  an  interval  of  tifteen  years,  to  the 
success  of  hia  history.  "The  publication  of  my  history  fifteen  years 
afterwards,  revived  the  memory  of  my  former  performance,  and  the 
essay  was  eagerly  sought  in  the  shops."  • 

Ogle  saj'B — "Of  his  travels,  published  after  his  return,  and  dedicated 
to  Lord  Somers,  higher  praise  cannot  be  given  than  saying  that  they  are 
elegaut  and  iutereating.     The  comparative    descriptions    betweeu    the 


■ 
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appearances  of  ancient  and  modern  Italj,  in  which  he  indulged,  have  no 
claims  to  originality,  since  two  writers  had  treated  the  same  subject,  and 
Sandys  had  left  scarce  a  nook  unexamined  or  unnoticed.  Yet^  even  in  the 
present  day,  when  "  tours,"  "  travels,"  and  "  reminiscences"  abound,  the 
classical  and  descriptive  work  of  Addison  would  stand  pre-eminent,  and 
must  ever  be  highly  appreciated  for  purity  of  diction,  precision  of  coUoca- 
tioD,  attractive  variety  of  prose  and  poetry,  and  for  tasteful  remark  and 
judicious  reflection. 

"  The  motto  to  this  work  is  uncommon,  because  it  seems  to  convey  the 
feeling  of  the  writer,  and  not,  as  is  usual,  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the 
contents.  It  is  taken  from  Cicero's  celebrated  treatise  on  friendship,  and 
quoted  by  him,  'a  Tarentino  Archyta,'  'Vtrum  ergo  id  eat,  si  quis  in 
coelum  ascendissef;  naturamque  mundi  et  pulchritudinem  siderum  per 
spexisset,  insuavem  illam  admirationem  ei  fore,  qnn  jucnndissima  fnisset, 
si  aliquera  eui  narret  habuisset.' " — Oaix — Life  of  Addition,  pp.  22,  23. 

Addison  presented  a  copy  of  his  Travels  to  Swift  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

"To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift;  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest 
friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of  his  age,  this  book  is  presented  by  hi* 
humble  »3rTant  the  author."  •  <^. ' 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


JOHN,    LORD    S0MEB8, 


t 


BARON  OF  KVESIIAM, 

My  Lord, 

Thkre  is  a  pleasure  in  owniog  gbligationa  wliich  it  is  an 
honour  to  have  received,  but  should  I  publish  any  favours 
done  me  by  your  lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  woidd  look  more 
like  vanity  than  gratitude. 

I  liad  a  very  early  ambition  to  recommend  mysulf  to 
your  lordship's  patronage,  which  yet  increased  in  mo  as  I 
travtilled  through  the  countries  of  which  I  here  give  your 
ktrdsliip  some  account :  for  whatever  great  impressions  an 
Englishman  must  have  of  your  lordship,  they  who  have 
been  conversant  abroad  will  find  them  still  improved.  It 
cannot  but  be  obvious  to  them,  that  though  they  see  your 
lordsliip's  admirers  every  where,  they  meet  with  very  few 
of  your  well-wishers  at  Paris  or  at  Rome.  And  I  could 
not  but  obsen'e,  when  I  passed  through  most  of  the  Protes- 
tant governments  in  Europe,  that  their  hopes  or  feara  for 
the  common  cause  rose  or  fell  with  your  lordahip'a  interest 
and  authority  in  England. 
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I  here  present  your  lordsliip  with  the  remarks  that  1 
made  in  a  part  of  these  my  travels  ;  wherein,  notwithstand- 
ing the  variety  of  the  subject,  I  am  very  sensible  that  I 
offer  nothing  new  to  your  lordship,  and  can  have  no  other 
design  in  this  address  than  to  declare  that  I  am,  My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged,  and 

Most  obedient  hiimble  servant, 

J.  ADDISON. 


PEBF  ACE, 


There  is  certainlj  no  place  in  the  world  wbere  n  man  niay  travel 
with  greater  pleasure  and  advautage  than  in  Italy.  One  finds 
pmetbing  more  particular  in  the  face  of  the'coantry,  and  more 
'•Astonishing  in  tho  works  of  nature,  than  can  be  met  with  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  the  gruat  sehool  of  music  and  paint- 
ing, and  contains  iu  it  all  the  noblest  productions  of  statuary  and 
architecture,  both  ancient  and  modern.  It  abounds  with  cabinets 
of  curiosities,  and  vast  collectionB  of  all  kind.?  of  antii^uitics.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  lias  such  a  variety  of  gnvernTiicnts, 
that  are  so  different  in  their  constitutions,  and  so  refined  in  their 
politics.  There  is  scarce  any  part  of  tho  nation  that  is  not  famous 
in  history,  nor  so  mucb  as  a  mountain  or  a  river  that  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  some  extraordinary  action. 

As  there  are  few  men  that  have  talents  or  opportunttiea  for 
examining  so  copious  a  subject,  one  may  observe,  among  those 
who  have  written  on  Italy,  that  different  authors  have  succeeded 
beat  on  different  sorts  of  curiosities.  Some  bavo  been  more  par- 
ticular in  their  accounts  of  pictures,  statues,  and  buildings ;  some 
Lave  searelicd  into  libraries,  cabinets  of  rnrities,  and  coUectiona 
of  medals,  as  others  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with  inscriptions, 
ruins,  and  antiquities.  Among  tJic  authors  of  our  own  country, 
■we  are  obliged  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  for  his  masterly  and  un- 
common observations  on  t!ie  religion  and  governuienta  of  Italy 
LassolB  may  be  useful  in  giving  us  the  names  of  such  writers  as 


have  treated  of  the  several  states  through  which  he  passed :  Mr. 
Ray  is  to  he  valued  for  hia  obHervationa  on  the  natural  produO" 
tioas  of  the  place.  Monsieur  Misson  has  wrote  a  more  correct 
account  of  Italy  in  general  thao  any  before  liiin,  as  he  particularly 
excels  in  the  plan  of  the  country,  which  he  has  given  us  in  true 
and  lively  colours. 

There  are  still  several  of  these  topics  that  are  far  from  being  ex- 
hausted, as  there  are  many  new  subjeeta  that  a  traveller  may  find 
to  employ  himself  upon.  For  my  own  part,  as  I  have  taken 
notice  of  several  places  and  anticjuities  that  nobody  else  has  spoken 
of,  so,  I  think,  I  have  mentioned  but  few  things  in  common  with 
others,  that  are  not  either  set  in  a  new  light,  or  accompanied  with 
different  reflections.  I  have  taken  care  particularly  to  consider 
the  several  passages  of  the  ancient  poets,  which  have  any  retatioa 
to  the  places  and  curiosities  that  I  met  with ;  for  before  I  ca- 
tered on  my  voyage,  I  took  care  to  refresh  my  memory  among 
the  classic  authors,  and  to  make  such  collections  out  of  them  as 
I  might  afterwards  have  occasion  for.  I  must  confess,  it  was  not 
one  of  the  least  entertainments  that  I  met  with  ia  travellings  to 
examine  these  several  descriptions,  as  it  were,  upon  the  spot,  and 
to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country  with  the  landscapes 
that  the  poets  have  given  us  of  it.  However,  to  avoid  the  con- 
fusion that  might  arise  from  a  multitude  of  (^uotationa,  I  have 
only  cited  such  verses  as  have  given  us  some  image  of  the  place, 
or  that  have  something  else  besides  the  bare  name  of  it  to  recom- 
mend them. 
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MONACO,  GENOA,'  4a 


On  the  tweli.li  of  December,  1670/  I  ect  out  fram  Mai-aeillea  to 
Genoa  in  a  Tartane,  and  arrived  late  at  a  small  French  port  called 
Cassis,  where  the  next  morning  we  were  not  a  littlu  surprised  to 
see  the  mountains  about  the  town  covered  witti  green  olive-trees, 
or  laid  out  in  beautiful  gardens,  which  gave  us  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing  prospects,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  most  un- 
cultivated of  them  produce  abundance  of  sweet  plants,  as  wild- 
thyme,  lavender,  rosemarj,  balm,  and  niyrtlo.  We  were  here 
shown  at  a  distance  the  Deserts,  which  have  been  rendered  bo 
famous  by  the  penance  of  Mary  Magdalene,'  who,  after  her  arri- 
val with  Lazarus  and  Joseph  of  Ariniathea  at  Marseilles,  is  said 
to  have  wept  away  the  rest  of  her  life  among  these  solitarj  rocks 

'  All  the  cdiliou*  read  ItiOSI — wliich,  as  Macoulay  observes,  "  throwa 
the  narrative  into  ine.Ntrieflblo  confuaion ;  "  tlinuj;;li  neitlicr  Tiekull  nor 
Hufd  ever  perceived  it — G. 

'  It  b  npon  this  tradition  that  Covreggio'B  picture  ia  founder!.— G. 

•These  travels  are  cnteiiJiining;  espceially  to  the  clasiieal  reader. 
But  the  exprcBsion  inlliia  agreeable  narrative  is  fre(juoiitlv  t;ari.'les.s;  or 
possibly,  the  autlior,  in  the  time  of  his  travels,  ha^l  nut  ncquired  tbr  UnHit 
of  tliiit  exa<-t  styli',  for  which  he  wa.^  aftfirvvai'il*  so  fimuius.  Iluwcver, 
Hiti  general  cast  of  the  composition  ie  cleirant,  and  is  even  iimrked  ot-ca- 
sionivlly,  with  tliat  vein  »pf  liiimmir,  which  eharacterizea  the  btst  works 
of  ilr.  Addison;  aa  the  riiftJcr  will  observe,  more  eapecially,  in  the  clia|>- 
ter  uu  tbe  little  republic  of  NL  Marino,  and  that  of  Meldiugen  in  ^witzer 
Itnd. 
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and  mountains.  It  is  so  romantic  a  scene,  that  it  haa  alwaj-\ 
probably  given  Occasion  to  such  cliimerical  relations;  for  it  ii* 
perhaps  of  tixia  place  tbat  Glaudiaii  speaks  iu  tlic  following  dr 
Ecriptioii : 

¥st  locus  extrcmum  pandit  qui  GiilliiilittHt 
Occniii  pnutciituii  uquU,  (jui  fcrlur  Uljssea 
Sanguine  libuto  populuni  ttioviei'e  Sileiitiiii, 
niiL'  Uiubitirum  teiiui  Bti'iiim'o  volnntilin 
Flcbitig  nuditur  questiis ;  sirnulai'lirft  colon! 
Pallida  defuiictoisque  vident  migrare  figui'iis,  Ac 

Cl,  In.  Euf.  lib.  1. 

A  place  tht'ro  lies  on  Galliii's  utmost  bounds, 
Where  rising  sca.s  insnlt  Iho  frontier  (grounds. 
Ulysses  liere  tlie  blood  uf  victims  shed, 
Aud  ruia'd  thu  pale  iisseitibly  of  tbe  dead : 
Oft  in  tlie  winds  ia  Ijcnrd  u  pliiiiitivo  aound 
f>f  melancholy  glioets  that  hover  nniiid ; 
The  lab'ring  plowman  uft  with  horror  spies 
Thin  airy  slmpcs,  that  o'er  the  fiinowa  rise, 
(A  dreadful  Bcene  1)  nn<l  ekim  before  his  eyes. 

I  know  there  is  nothing  more  undetermined  among  the  learned 
than  the  voyage  of  Ulysses;  some  coiifiuiug  it  to  the  Mcditcr- 
rancan,  others  extending  it  to  the  great  ocean,  and  othera  ascrib- 
ing it  to  a  world  of  the  poet's  own  making:  though  his  couvei-sa- 
tions  with  the  dead  are  generally  sappoaed  to  have  been  in  the 
Narbou  Gaul. 

Incultos  adiit  Lsestrigoiiaa  Aiitiphatenque,  &e. 

At([ue  liaec  ceu  nostras  intersuirl  oognita  lerraa, 

Fabula  sire  novum  dedit  his  erroribua  orbeiiL  Tib.  1.  4.  el.  I. 

Uncertain  whether,  by  the  winds  ooiiTey'd, 
On  real  seas  to  reiil  shores  lie  stray'd  : 
Or,  by  the  fable  driven  from  coast  to  coast, 
In  new  imaginary  worlds  was  lost. 

The  next  day  we  again  set  sail,  and  made  the  best  of  our  way, 
till  wc  were  forced,  by  contrary  wind&,  into  St.  Renio,  a  vcrj 


pretty  town  in  the  Genoese  dominions.  Tho  front  to  the  sea  La 
not  large,  but  there  are  a  great  many  houses  behind  it,  built  up 
the  side  of  the  mountain  to  avoid  thu  winds  and  vapours  that 
come  from  sea.  We  here  saw  several  persons,  that  in  the  midst 
of  December,  h.id  nothing  over  their  shoulders  but  their  shirts, 
without  complaining  of  the  cold.  It  is  certainly  very  lucky  for 
the  poorer  sort,  to  be  born  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  tlie  great- 
est inconvenience,  to  which  those  of  our  northern  nations  are  sub- 
ject |  and  uideed  without  this  natural  benefit  of  tlioir  climates, 
the  extreme  misery  and  poverty  that  are  in  most  of  the  Italian 
governments  would  be  insupportable.  There  are  at  St.  Remo 
many  plantations  of  palm-trees,  though  they  do  not  grow  in  other 
parts  of  Italy.  We  sailed  from  hence  directly  for  Genoa,  and 
had  a  fair  wind  that  carried  us  into  the  middle  of  the  gulf,  which 
ia  very  remarkable  for  tempests  and  scarcity  of  fis^.  It  is  pro- 
bable one  may  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  whether  it  be  that  the 
fishermen  cannot  employ  tlicir  art  with  so  much  saeoess  in  so 
troubled  a  sea,  or  that  the  fiali  do  not  care  for  inhabiting  such 
Htormy  waters. 

— — Atrum 

Defeiideiis  pisces  hyemat  mare ^     Hob.  Sat.  2,  lib.  2. 

Wliile  black  with  storms  the  ruffled  ocean  rails. 
And  from  the  fisher's  art  defeads  her  finny  shoaln. 

We  were  forced  to  lie  in  it  two  days,'  and  our  captain  thougbt 
his  ship  in  so  great  danger,  that  ho  fell  upon  his  knees  aud  con- 
fessed himself  to  a  capuchin  who  was  on  board  with  us.  But  at 
last,  taking  the  advantage  of  a  aidc-wind,  we  were  driven  back  in 
a  few  hours  time  as  far  as  Monaco.  Lucan  has  given  ua  a  de- 
scription of  the  harbour  that  we  found  so  very  welcome  to  us, 
after  the  great  danger  wo  had  escaped. 

'This  storm  is  ftlludod  to  in  the  "Diviiio  Oilo,"  Vol.  1.  p  208.-   ^r. 
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Qo&qne  sab  Hercnieo  sacratas  nomirje  portns 

tJrget  nipe  cavil  pelngus :  non  Coma  in  illom 

Jua  habct  aut  Zcpli3'ra8  ;  Solua  sua  littoi-a  turbat 

Circiua,  et  Uit&  prohib«t  »tatione  MoriEeoi,  Lib  1. 

The  winding  rocks  a  spacioiw  harbour  frame, 
That  from  the  great  Alcidcs  lakes  ita  narae: 
Fenc'd  to  the  west,  ami  to  tlie  north  it  lies; 
But  when  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  riee, 
8hi|Ta,  fmra  their  ntichore  torn,  be«i>mo  their  sport, 
And  sudden  tempeete  rage  within  the  poi-t. 

On  tlie  promontory  where  the  town  of  Monaco  now  stands 
was  fonticrly  the  temple  of  Hercules  Monsecus,  which  still  gives 
Ihe  name  to  this  small  principality. 


AggeribuB  Bocer  Alpinis  atqa6  nrce  MonoBci 
Degecudens. 


Yaa.  Mai.  a. 


There  arc  tut  three  towns  in  the  dominions  of  the  prince  of 
Monaco.  The  chief  of  them  is  situate  on  n,  rock  whieh  runs  out 
into  the  sea,  and  is  well  fortified  by  nature.'  It  was  formerly 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  Spaniard, — but  not  many  years 
since  drove  out  the  Spani-sh  garrison,  and  received  a  French 
one,  which  consists  at  present  of  five  hundred  men,  paid  and 
officered  by  the  French  king.  The  oflScer  who  showed  me  the 
palace  told  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  that  his  master 
and  the  king  of  France,  amidst  all  the  coTifusiona  of  Europe,  had 
ever  been  good  friends  and  allies.  The  palace  has  handsome 
apartments,  that  are  many  of  them  hung  with  pictures  of  the 

'  Tlie  proverb  soys — 

Son  Muniwo  sopra  uno  scogllo, 
Non  semino  e  nan  Tvccogllo, 
E  pur  raan^u*  voglit*. 

Addison's  deeerijitiou  would  unswer  very  wcil  f«r  our  own  diiy»,  ex- 
cept that  llie  [inlace  la  still  uioro  dilapidated,  the  fortififntirma  uliiiih  uora 
built  nt  the  expense  of  Ivoui*  XIV,  Ofeu|>ied  by  a  Sardininn,  iuetead  nf  n 
fiwisB  gnrriBon,  and  the  Priniio  litmeelf  a  resident  of  Paris  inatwid  of  Rome. 
In  1848  Monaco  ivii.;.  united  by  a  decree  of  Charles  Albert  to  SHrdiniii. — f» 
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reiguing  teautiea  in  the  court  of  France.  But  the  best  of  the 
fiirutture  was  at  Rome,  where  the  prince  of  Monaco  resided  at 
that  time  ambassador.  We  here  took  a.  little  boat  to  creep  along 
the  8ea-»hore  as  far  as  Genoa ;  but  at  Savona,  finding  the  sea  too 
rough,  we  were  forced  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  by  land,  over 
very  rugged  uiountaiDS  and  precipices :  for  this  road  ia  much 
more  difficult  than  that  over  mount  Cennis. 

The  Genoeee  are  esteemed  extremely  cunning,  industrious, 
and  inured  to  hardship  above  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  which  was 
likewise  the  character  of  the  old  Ligurinns.  And  indeed  it  is  no 
wonder,  while  the  barrenness  of  their  country  continues,  that  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  change :  since  there  is  nothing 
makes  men  sharper,  and  sets  their  bauds  and  wits  more  at  work 
than  want.  The  Italian  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they 
have  a  sea  without  fish,  land  without  trees,  and  men  without 
faith.'  The  character  the  Latin  poeta  have  given  of  them  ia  not 
much  different. 

Afisuetutnijue  malo  Ligureni.  Viao.  Georg.  2 

Tlie  hard  Liguriaus,  n  laboriona  kiad 

Pernix  Ligur.  Sn.  It.  «L  8. 

Falliices  Lijjurea.  Aua.  Eid.  12. 

Apennintcoltc  bellator  filius  Auiii 

Haud  Ligui'um  oxtreinua,  dutn  fallere  fata  siaebant.  .£.v.  11. 

Yet  like  ii  true  Liguriiin,  born  to  cheats 
(At  least  wliilit  fortune  favour'd  his  deaeit,) 

Vaiie  Ligur,  fruBtraque  animis  elate  Buperbia, 
Kequicquam  patrias  tentftsti  lubricus  Art«a.  Id, 

Vain  fool  n.nd  nowanl,  eric*  llie  l«ri\'  innil. 
Caught  iu  tlie  truia  which  thou  thyself  boat  laiii. 

'The  Tuscan  proverb  says  of  Genoa — Mare  sen^a  [icsci,  montagce  seoa 
•iberi,  noiuiui  eenza  fofW,  <j  doiniv  gcnzn  vi>r;xogMn;  nil  J  Dnnte — 
Alil  Opnocosl,  uoiulnl  illrers) 
D"ognl  dostiiiiie,  e  piinl  ij'niiml  m«sngnB 
Pcrclifc  n«n  sliiti'  vul  Avl  rnunilo  spi-rai.— InC  88.— Q. 


There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  palaces  standing  along  the 
Bea-shorfi  on  hnth  sides  of  Genoa,  which  make  the  town  appear 
much  longer  thau  it  is,  to  those  that  sail  by  it.  The  city'  itself 
mates  the  rioblest  show  of  any  ia  the  world.  Tlie  houses  are 
most  of  theai  painted  on  the  outside  ;  so  that  they  !ook  estrerafily 
gay  and  lively,  heaides  that  they  are  esteemed  the  highest  in  Eu- 
rope, and  stand  very  thick  together.  The  New-street  is  a  double 
range  of  palaces  from  oue  end  to  the  other,  built  with  an  excellent 
fancy,  and  fit  for  the  greatest  princes  to  inhabit.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, bo  reconciled  to  their  manner  of  painting  several  of  the  Ge- 
noese houses.  Figures,  perspectives,  or  pieces  of  history,  are 
certainly  very  ornaiuciital,  as  they  are  drawn  on  many  uf  the  walls, 
that  would  otherwise  look  too  naked  and  uniforEi  without  them. : 
but  instead  of  these,  one  often  sees  the  front  of  a  palace  covered 
with  painted  pillars  of  different  orders.  If  these  were  so  many 
true  columns  of  marble,  set  in  their  proper  architecture,  they 
would  certainly  very  much  adorn  the  places  where  they  stand,  but 
OS  they  are  now,  they  only  show  us  that  there  is  something  want- 
ing, and  that  the  palace,  which  without  these  counterfeit  pillars 
would  be  beautiful  in  its  kind,  might  have  been  more  perfect  by 
the  addition  of  such  as  are  real.  The  front  of  the  Villa  Imperi- 
ale,  at  a  mile  distance  from  Genoa,  without  any  thing  of  this  paint 
upon  it,  consists  of  a  Doric  and  Corinthian  row  of  pillars,  and  is 
mueli  the  haiidaoraeat  of  any  I  saw  there.  The  Duke  of  Doria's 
palace  has  the  best  outside  of  any  in  Genoa,  as  that  of  Durazzo  is 
the  best  furnished  within.     There  is  one  room  in  the  first,  that  ia 
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hung  with  tapestry,  in  wlilcli  are  wrought  the  figures  of  the  great 
persous  that  tlie  family  has  proJuceJ ;  as  perhaps  there  is  no 
house  iu  Europe,  that  caii  shew  a  longer  line  of  heroes,  that  have 
still  acted  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Andrew  Doria  has  a 
slittue  erected  to  liiui  nt  tlio  entniiice  of  tlie  Doge's  palace,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  Deliverer  of  the  Comuion-wealth ;  and  one  of 
bis  family  another,  that  calls  him  its  Preserver.  In  the  Doge'a 
palace,  are  the  rooms,  where. the  great  and  little  council,  with  the 
two  colleges,  Sield  their  asaeiuhlies  ;  but  as  tlie  state  of  Genoa  is 
very  poor,  though  several  of  its  members  are  cxti-emcly  rich,  so 
one  may  observe  infinitely  more  splendor  and  magnificence  in  par- 
ticular persons'  houses,  than  in  those  that  belong  to  the  public. 
But  wc  find  in  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  that  the  people  show 
tlie  greatest  rnarks  of  poverty, '  whore  the  governors  live  in  the 
greatest  magnifieenco.  The  churches  are  very  fine,  particularly 
that  of  the  Annunciation,  which  looks  wonderfully  beautifiil  on 
the  inside,  ail  but  one  comer  of  it  being  covered  with  statues, 
^ding,  and  paint.  A  man  would  expect,  in  so  very  ancient  a 
town  of  Italy,  to  find  some  considerable  antiquities ;  but  all  they 
have  to  show  of  this  nature  ia  an  old  rostrum  of  a  Roman  ship,' 
that  stands  over  the  door  of  their  arsenal.  It  is  not  above  a  foot 
long,  and  perhaps  would  never  have  been  thought  the  beak  of  a 
ship,  had  not  it  been  found  in  so  probable  a  place  as  the  haven. 
It  is  all  of  iron,  fashioned  at  the  eud  like  a  boar's  headj  as  I 
have  seen  it  represented  au  medals,  ^nd  on  the  oolumna  roetrata 
in  Home.  I  saw  at  &enoa  Signior  Miccoui's  famous  coUection 
of  shells,  which,  as  Futlicr  Buonani  the  jesuite  has  since  told 
me,  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.     I  know  nothing  more  rcmarka 

i  PrlvDtus  lUiHooatos  erat1)ivvis 
CoinmuoB  mugniira.  Hot  Oann.  Lib.  11,  carni.  xt. — Q. 

'This  rosh'Uin  is  still  shown  m  the  ]anJ  ai-aeiinl,  uiiii  is  stijipnaed  by 
»uine  to  have  belonged  to  aCnrthiiginimi  ship.    Both  suppositioDs  are  equal- 
ly conjectural,  but  it  ia  doubtless  a  geauine  fragment  of  antiquity. — G. 
VOL.  II. — 1  ' 
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ble,  in  the  goyeraraent  of  Genoa,  than  the  bank  of  St.  George, 
made  up  of  such  brauches  of  the  revenues,  as  have  beeu  set  apart, 
and  appropriated  to  the  disohargiug  of  several  sums,  that  have 
been  borrowed  from  private  persons,  during  the  exigencies  of  the 
common-wealth.  Whatever  inoonveniences  the  state  has  laboured 
under,  thoj  have  never  entertained  a  thouglit  of  violating  the 
publie  credit,  or  of  alienating  any  part  of  these  revenues  to  other 
uses,  than  to  what  they  have  been  thus  assigned.  The  adminis- 
tration of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief 
citizens,  which  gives  them  a  great  authority  in  tlie  state,  and  a 
powerful  iuliuonoe  over  tlie  common  people.  This  bank  is  gener- 
ally thought  the  greatest  load  on  the  Genoese,  and  the  managers 
of  it  have  been  represented  as  a  second  kind  of  senate,  that  break 
the  uniformity  of  government,  and  destroy,  in  some  measure,  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  It  is  however  very  cer- 
tain, that  the  people  reap  no  small  advantages  from  it,  as  it  dis- 
tributes the  power  among  more  particala,r  members  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  gives  the  commons  a  figure :  so  that  it  is  no  small  cheek 
upon  the  aristocracy,  and  may  be  one  reason,  why  the  Genoese 

'  Tlie  bank  of  St.  George  was  founded  in  134C,  wliile  the  republic  was 
engaged  in  e,  tcoubtcannje  wiir  with  tlio  exilud  uoblos,  who  bad  fortified 
Monaco,  and  held  tho  whule  territory  in  constant  nhirm.  To  piuvide  the 
meftOB  of  reduuiug  them,  the  government  borrowed  large  sums  of  the  iner- 
chnnta,  pledging  the  revunues  of  the  atute  as  security.  Upon  this  basis 
grew  tip  a  mixed  inEtitntion,  between  a  bank  of  deposit,  uud  a  trading 
company;  in  which  widows,  orphans,  and  charitable  institutions  placed 
their  nioufy  with  implicit  cooSdenuo,  and  wliieh  adiniaiatered  through  a 
board  of  eight  direcloiR,  the  colonies  of  Caffii,  the  jiorts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  island  of  Corsica.  Spain  and  other  states  were  among  its  debtors. 
Its  incomo  was  over  ten  millions  of  Freueh  livres.  When  Genoa  wos  »ini 
ted  to  the  French  Knipire  the  bunk  of  St.  George  was  abulisheJ,  niid  its 
obligations,  amiiuuliug  to  3,40(i,0O0  Genoese  livres,  nsBumed  by  France, 
It  W118  restored  again  iu  !81o,  when  Genoa  was  transferred  to  Siinliniu  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  t!ic  prompt  imitator  of  every  precedent  for  treat 
ing  men  aud  6tat«8  like  make-weights  in  the  distribution  of  territory.   Q, 
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senate  carries  It  with  greater  moderation  towards  their  subjects 
than  the  Venetian. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  republic  of  Genoa,  if  she  had 
followed  the  exatople  of  her  sister  of'  Venice,  in  not  perinittlug 
her  nobles  to  make  any  pnreliase  of  lauds  or  houses  in  the  dwiiiiu- 
ions  of  a  foreign  prince.  For  at  present  the  greatest  among  the 
Genoese,  are  in  part  subjects  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  by  reason 
of  their  estates  that  lie  in  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Spaniards 
tax  them  very  high  upon  occasion,  and  are  so  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage this  gives  them  over  the  republic,  that  they  will  not  suf- 
fer a  Neapolitan  to  buy  the  lands  of  a  Genoese,  who  must  &nd  a 
purchaser  amoog  his  own  countrymen,  if  ho  has  a  mind  to  sell. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  great  sums  of  money 
which  the  Spaniard  owes  the  Genoese,  they  are  under  the  neces- 
sity, at  present,  of  being  in  the  interest  of  the  French,  and  would 
probably  ccntinue  so,  though  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  entered 
into  a  league  against  them.  Genoa  is  not  yet  secure  frou]  a  bom 
bardment,  though  it  is  not  so  exposed  as  formerly  ;  for,  since  the 
insult  of  the  French,  they  have  built  a  mole,  with  some  little 
ports,  and  have  provided  themselves  with  long  guns  and  mortars. 
It  is  ea.sy  for  those  that  arc  strong  at  sea  to  bring  them  to  what 
terms  they  please,"  for  having  but  very  little  arable  land,  they 
are  forced  to  fetch  all  their  com  from  Naples,  Sicily,  and  other 
foreign  countries ;  except  what  comes  to  them  from  Lombardy 
which  probably  goes  another  way,  whilst  it  furnishes  two  great  ar- 
mies with  provisions.  Their  fleet  that  formerly  gained  so  many 
victories  over  the  Saracens,  Pisana,  Venetians,  Turks  and  Span- 
iards, that  made  them  masters  of  Crete,  Sardinia,  Majorcaj  Minor- 

'Thc  siege  of  Genna  in  1'799,  ii  one  of  the  most  mcmornble  in  niodeiii 
biitorj' — ^Ariiuld  makes  it,  iu  Wm  fourth  lecture,  the  octasion  of  some  very 
itii  port  ant.  remarks  cineerning  the  laws  of  war,  iind  lltittaLas  described  it 
with  all  that  ^ruphio  power  for  which  Italian  historians  are  bo  much  dia 
tiiieuifliLul,  ill  the  i.'ith  )><K>k  of  his  history  of  Italy. — Ci. 


J 
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ca,  Negrepont,  Lesbos,  Malta,  that  settled  tLem  m  Scio,  Smyrna^ 
Aehaia,  Tliendnsia,  and  Several  towns  on  the  eastern  confines  of 
Eurnpe,  is  now  reduced  to  six  gallies.  Wiaeu  tLey  had  made  aa 
addition  of  but  four  new  ones,  the  king  of  France  sent  his  orders 
to  suppress  them,  telling  the  republic  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
knew  very  well  how  many  they  had  occasion  for.  Tliis  little  flee^ 
servee  only  to  fetch  them  wino  and  corn,  and  to  give  their  ladies 
an  airing  in  the  summer-Bcason,  The  republic  of  Genoa  has  a 
crown  and  sceptre  for  its  Doge,  by  reason  of  their  conquest  of 
Corsica,  where  there  was  formerly  a  Saracen  thig.  This  indeed 
gives  their  ambassadors  a  more  honourable  reception  at  some 
courts,  but,  at  the  same  time,  may  teach  their  people  to  have  a 
mean  notion  of  their  own  form  of  goverumeut,  and  is  a  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  monarcliy  is  the  more  honourable.  The  old 
Komaus,  on  the  contrary,  made  use  of  a  very  barbarous  kind  of 
politics  to  inspire  their  people  with  a  contempt  of  kings,  whom 
they  treated  with  infamy,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of  their  tri- 
umphal chariots. 

PATIA,  MILAN,  &c. 

From  Genoa  we  took  chaise  for  Milan,  and  by  the  way  stopped 
at  Pavia,  that  was  once  the  metropolis  of  &  kingdom,  but  is  at 
present  a  poor  town.  We  here  saw  the  convent  of  Austin  monks, 
who  aboat  three  years  ago  pretended  to  have  found  out  the  body 
of  the  sauit,  that  gives  the  name  to  their  order.'     King  Luit 

'  The  churcti  of  St.  Pietro  in  Oiilo  Aurea,  which  has  since  been  de- 
stroyed. Addison  saya  nothing  of  tli«  monument  of  St.  Augustine,  claa'Jod 
by  Cicognaia  ainotig  the  'most  magnificent  works'  of  th<^  fourteenth  century^ 
&ud  which  'vvua  removed  to  the  calhediid  ufttr  thu  dL'striietion  of  tho 
church;  and  what  is  more  strange,  while  hi-  finds  time  to  copy  the  long 
'nsoription  frum  the  muiiumeiit  of  the  Dulie  of  Suffolk,  he  furgeta,  all  achohir 
u  lie  is,  that  the  same  edifice  holds  the  ashes  of  Boi'thiua, 

Ji'e  corinol  hel[>  regreliing  that  ho  did  not  follow  ap  thia  anbject  of 
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prand,  whose  ashes  are  in  the  same  church,  brought  hither  tho 
corpse,  and  was  very  industrious  to  conceal  it,  lest  it  might  bo 
abused  bj  the  barbarous  cations,  Trhich  at  that  time  ravaged  Ita- 
ly. One  woulil  therefore  nitlicr  wonder  that  it  has  not  been  found 
out  much  earlier,  than  that  it  is  discovered  at  last,  The  fathers 
however  do  not  yet  find  tlieir  account  in  the  discovery  they  have 
made;  for  there  are  canons  regular,  who  have  half  the  same 
church  in  their  hands,  that  will  by  no  means  allow  it  to  be  the 
body  of  the  saint,  nor  is  it  yet  recognized  by  the  Pope.  The 
monks  say  for  themselves,  that  the  very  name  was  written  on  the 
urn  where  the  ashes  lay,  and  that  in  an  old  record  of  the  convent^ 
they  arc  said  to  have  been  interred  between  the  very  wall  and  the 

relics,  which  would  huvo  nffyrdwl  autli  a  fine  oceasioii  for  tho  di8i>liiy  of 
his  peculiar  wit.  Eurly  in  tliu  uaiin'  ceiilury,  a  great  tiuiiibor  of  Loucs  ot 
lunrljrs  huJ  been  djucovered  in  Siirdiiiiii,  jind  n  icsinied  historiaa  of  Pi*- 
cvuza  bonsla  thul  between  lii43and  HUB,  his  tintivc  city  had  been  enriched 
by  not  one  ulone,  but  twenty  of  lliose  holy  bodies — vcnuti  per  nostra  huona 
vetitura  i/uati  in  tin  medetimo  tempo,  a  jiroUyger  anch'  esii  q-uctta  cittii 
(Ctimpi  Slor.  EccL  di  Piiicenzii  Tom.  1,  Lib.  vi.  anno  7^5) — A  zeul  which 
reminds  us  of  Theodoric  of  Metz,  who  in  tlie  ninth  ctntiiry,  as  the  old 
chroniele  telk,  cor/iora  at  pujnora  mitlta  nancluram  de  divcrfiit  Italia  loei» 
qitocumque  modo  potuit  collegil.  Tlits  discovery  of  tlie  Augtistinians  gave 
rise  to  long  and  bitter  discussions  wliich  coutiniicd  iiiiiny  years  after  Addi- 
soii'ij  iJf  ath.  A  larg«  ci>l!t'i;tioTi  uf  th*in  wn.s  published  in  Venice,  in  1Y25>, 
Fontaiiiiii  was  among  the  siivovntes  of  the  authentirity  of  the  body — and 
iliiniLoii  found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  mnuriienibie  researches,  to  write  an 
cssa^-  in  17 28,  with  the  title,  J/utivi  di  credere  iuitnvia  ascviio  e  iwn  itcvpirto  in 
Pai'ianeir  Anno  M.liCXCV.  il  sacro  corjio  di  Santo  Aptsliuo  DoUorc  della 
efiiena.  Tho  Icomed  names  of  Baronina,  Tillemont,  and  Montfjiucon  are 
fotitid  on  the  sjime  side  with  Miiriitori.  llistoriane  acknowledge,  1  believe, 
that  when  the  Afriuun  UiBlio[ia  look  refuge  in  Snrdinia  (SOU,  a.k.)  thoy 
parried  the  bones  of  St.  Augustine  wilU  tliem.  It  is  said,  too,  tlint  in  I'^l 
Luitpraiid  transported  thetn  to  Pavia:  which  by  n«  means  (weiiia  im|>nib- 
able,  when  we  reeall  liie  awounl  which  is  given  by  Anastiisiiia,  of  A»toli>hH.i. 
one  of  Luilprand's  successors — multa  corpora  sauctoruM,  cjfodieui  toram 
eiinitiria,  ad  niaijnwn  animm  nwe  delrimentam  ahsliUii.  The  i-est  is  still 
matter  of  gmve  dispute,  and  the  worthy  fathers  never  rotiped  the  full 
r«»ward  of  what  Gibbon  sareusticalJy  calls,  their  wie/ul  discovery. — G. 


altar  where  they  were  taken  up.  They  have  already  too,  aa  the 
monks  tohl  us,  begun  to  justify  themselves  by  uiiraeles.  At  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  cloisters  of  this  couvent  are  buried  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  were  both  killed  iu  the 
famous  battle  of  Pavia.  Their  njonunicnt  was  erected  to  them 
by  one  Charles  Parker,  an  ecclesiastic,  as  I  learned  from  the  in- 
scription, which  I  cannot  omit  transcribing,  since  I  have  not  seen 
it  printed. 


Capto  a  Milite  Ciesareo  Franci$co  I.  Gallomm  Rege  in  agro  Papiensi 
Anno  1625.  28.  Feb.  inter  alios  proeerea,  qui  ex  suig  in  prielio  oecisi  sunt, 
occubueruut  duo  illugtriiiginii  pririoipes,  Frniiciecug  Dux  Lotliuriugw,  et 
llioliardiis  <1<J  la  f'oule  Anglus  Dux  SufFolcia'  a  Ucgo  Tyvnnuo  lieu.  VTir. 
pulsus  regno.  Quorum  corpora  hoe  in  cnMuiliio  fl  lunbitu  per  annus  67, 
sine  liouore  tuniuluta  s^uiit.  Tatid< in  Caiolus  Park'r  u  Mwlt-y,  Ricliardi 
proxiinufl  consniigiiineus,  Regno  Angliae  a  Rt-ginil  Elizfibelhfi  ob  Cntholi- 
coin  tidem  ejeutus,  benefiucutifi.  tumen  I'hilippi  Ri'gis  Ciith.  Hispnnianim 
Moharvhffi  lnvicti«simi  in  Statu  Mediulaneii^i  siHtentatiis,  liuc  qunkeunqiie 
moDumentum,  pro  reniiu  suarum  tenuitiile,  charissimo  propinqiio  et  illus 
trigsimis  priiicipibuB  posuit  5.  Sept.  1582.  et  post  snnm  exiliura  23.  nuijora 
et  lioDorificentiora  commeadanB  Lotharingicis.    Viator  ppecoro  Quietem. 

This  pretended  duke  of  Suffolk  was  Sir  Richard  de  la  Poole, 
brother  to  tho  earl  of  Suffolk,  wbo  was  put  to  death  by  Henry 
tlie  eighth.  In  his  baiiialinjeut  he  took  upon  him  tho  title  of  duke 
of  Suffolk,  which  had  been  sunk  iu  the  family  ever  since  the  at- 
tainder of  the  great  duke  of  Suffolk  under  the  rctgn  of  Henry  tho 
sixth.  He  fought  very  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  and  was 
magnificently  interred  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who,  though  an 
enemy,  assisted  at  his  fiineral  in  mourning. 

Parker  himself  is  buried  in  the  same  place  with  the  following 
inscription : 

D,  O.  M. 


1 


Carolo  PftTcbero  ft.  Morley  Anglo  ex  illuetrisBima  clarissiniA  stirpc.  Qui 
Epiacopust  Den,  ob  fidem  Catbolicmu  aetus  iu  Kxiliiira  An.  x.xx^.  pcregrinn- 
tiia  ah  Invictias.  Phil.  Ucgo  His]mn.  lioBestiggimis  pietatia  et  coiistantia 
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pnemiia  ornatua  moritur  Auno  a  pnrtu  Virginia,  SL  D.  C.  xl  Mon.  Se[>- 
teiubris. 

In  Pavia  is  an  university  of  seven  colleges,  one  of  them  called 
the  college  of  Borromce,  very  large,  and  neatly  built.  Tliere  is 
also  a  statue  in  brass  of  Marcus  Antoninus  on  horseback,  which 
the  people  of  the  place  call  Charles  the  fifth,  and  sonic  learned 
men  Constantine  the  Great.' 

Pavia  ia  the  Ticinum  of  the  ancients,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  river  Ticinus  which  runs  by  it,  and  is  now  called  the  Teaiu. 
This  river  falls  into  the  Po,  and  is  excessively  rapid.  Tlie  bishop 
of  Salisbury  says,  that  he  ran  down  with  the  stream  thirty  miles 
in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower.  I  do  not  know  there- 
fore why  Silius  Italicns  has  represented  it  as  so  very  gentle  and 
still  a  river,  in  the  beautiful  desuription  he  ha^  given  us  of  it. 

Cicruleaa  Ticinus  nqirfta  et  stngna  vndoBO 

Perspieuus  Bervttt,  turbari  m'soia,  fiiiido, 

Ac  nitidum  viridi  Luutu  traliit  iimiic  liquorem; 

Vu[  credas  iahi,  ripla  tain  mitis  opauis 

Argatos  inter  (vtiliicrum  cortaminn)  cantna 

Soinnif'iram  duuit  lucenti  gurgite  lympham.         Lib.  4. 

Smooth  and  untroubled  the  Ticinus  flows, 

Aud  thrciugb  Ibc  crystal  stream  tbe  shining  bottom  shows: 

Scarce  can  tbe  sight  diacovtr  if  it  moves; 

So  wond'rous  slow  amidat  tbe  shady  grovea, 

And  tuneful  birds  tbat.  WHrble  on  its  sides, 

"Within  ils  gloomy  btiuka  tbe  limpid  liquor  glides, 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  not  have  dwelt  ao  long  upon 

'  This  is  another  curious  subject,  which  Addison  might  have  made  a 
good  deal  of,  particularly  if  lie  bad  read  Ibo  story  in  the  old  nolitia  urbin: 
where,  among  otlifr  tilings,  we  are  tuld  thu(.  tbe  Ktnluuol  Mnreu*  Aurelius 
is  not  Constiintifie,  but  a  strange  innii,  who,  fiir  iibtTnting  Jliuno  from  a 
dangerous  siege,  by  sci/Jiig,  with  tbe  guidance  of  on  owl,  the  king  of 
the  besieging  array,  was  rewarded,  at  his  iiwn  reipiesl,  witli  tbirty  ihou 
Mud  sesterces  and  a  bruti/x<  burHc,  wliieb  be  iniiiiediiitely  mnuiited,  and 
liU  there  to  this  day,  with  bis  arm  Btretehed  nut  just  ti»  whuu  hu  seized 
tbe  king,  and  tbe  owl  perched  between  tbe  borsc'a  ear8.^-U. 
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the  clearness  and  transparency  of  the  stream,'  but  in  Italy  one 
seldom  sees  a  river  tliat  is  extremely  bright  and  limpid,  most  of 
them  falling  down  fnini  the  inountains  that  make'^  their  waters 
Tcry  troubled  aud  lauddy,  whereas  the  Tesiii  is  only  an  outlet  of 
that  vast  lake  whie-li  the  Italians  now  call  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

I  saw  between  Pavia  mid  Milan  the  eunveiit  of  Carthusians 
which  is  very  spacious  and  beautiful.  Their  church  is  extremely 
fine,  and  ourioualy  adnrned,  but  nf  a  Gothic  etnicture. 

I  could  not  st^y  long  in  Milan  without  going  to  see  the  great 
church  that  I  had  heard  so  much  of,  but  was  ncTcr  more  deceived 
in  my  expectation  than  at  my  first  entering  :  for  the  front,  which 
was  all  I  had  seen  of  the  outside,  is  not  half  finished,'  and  the 
inside  is  so  smutted  with  dust,  and  tlie  smoke  of  lamps,  that 
neither  the  marble,  nor  the  silver,  tror  brass-works,  show  them- 
Helves  to  an  advantage.  This  vast  Gothic  pile  of  building  is  all 
of  marble,  except  the  roof,  which  would  have  been  of  the  same 
matter  with  the  rest,  had  not  its  weight  rendered  it  improper  for 
that  part  of  the  building.  But  for  the  reason  I  have  just  now 
mentioned,  the  outside  of  the  church  looks  much  whiter  and 
fi'csher  than  the  inside ;  for  where  the  marble  ia  ao  often  washed 
with  rains,  it  preserves  itself  more  beautiful  and  unsullied,  than 
in  those  parts  that  are  not  at  all  exposed  to  the  weather.     That 

'  A  beautiful  illustralion  of  tlie  manner  in  which  llie  etuily  of  th« 
physical  a-spett  of  a  country  ruay  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  ofj 
poetry. — G. 

•  Since  Addison's  time  the  front  line  been  made  Gotliic,  the  central 
tower  and  spire  completed,  and  the  work  coutinuud  at.  inteivsln,  down  to 
our  own  days.  Bui  it  is  still  far  finm  being  fiti.i.-'lied.  During  the  roi{ju 
of  Napiileon,  tliree  niillioiis  and  n  half  of  friiiics,  raised  from  tho.  roltf  of  the 
iiiriila  of  the  cathL'dral,  and  the  luoperty  of  the  suppre.«ed  (.-onveut^  were 
sjient,  upon  it. — G. 

•  Muaniains  that  make.  A  mouidain  iloes  not  vxake  a  river  tr"nbled  and 
muddf/,  b\it  thi- fall  of  it*  waters  from  tlit  mountain.  He  might  have  said, 
"Moat  of  them  fnlliii|;  dosvn  friim  thu  mountains,  and,  of  eourse,  kavinp 
tlieir  waters  very  troubled  and  muddv." 
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Bide  of  the  ohurdi,  indeed,  whicli  faces  the  Traraontano  wind,  is 
much  more  urrsightlj  tliau  the  rest,  by  reason  of  the  dust  and 
smoke  that  are  driven  against  it.  This  profusion  of  marble, 
though  astonishing  to  strangers,  is  not  very  wonderful  in  a  coun- 
try that  has  so  many  veins  of  it  within  its  bowels.  But  though 
the  stones  are  cheap,  the  working  of  tliem  is  very  expensivo.  It 
is  generally  said  there  arc  eleven  tliousaud  statutes  about  the 
church,  but  they  reckon  into  the  account  every  particular  figure 
in  the  history  pieces,  and  several  little  images  which  njake  up  the 
equipage  of  those  that  are  larger.'  There  arc,  indeed,  a  great 
multitude  of  aueh  aa  are  bigger  than  the  life :  I  reckoned  above 
two  hundi-ed  and  fifty  on  the  outside  of  the  cliurch,  though  I 
only  told  three  sides  of  it ;  and  these  are  not  half  so  thick  set  as 
tbey  intend  them.  The  statues  are  all  of  marble,  and  generally 
well  cut ;  but  the  most  valuable  one  they  have  is  a  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, ncw-flcad,  with  his  skin  hanging  over  his  shoulders:  it  is 
esteemed  worth  its  weight  in  gold  :  they  have  inscribed  this 
verse  on  the  pedestal,  to  shew  the  value  they  have  for  the  work- 
man. 

Non  me  Praxiteles  »ed  Mnrcua  finsit  AgratJ. 

LcBt  at  the  sculptor  doubtfully  you  guesa 
'Tig  Mare  A|jrati,  not  Praxiteles. 

There  is  just  before  the  entrance  of  the  choi*,  a  little  subter 
raneous  ohapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Charles  Borromcc,  where  I  saw 
his  body,  in  episcopal  robes,  lying  upon  the  altar  in  a  shrine  of 
rock-crystal.'  His  chapel  is  adorned  with  abundance  of  silver 
work:  he  was  but  two  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  chosen 

'Thert.'  are  3000  in  nil,  bewdes  tlio  biisaii-relievos,  and  will  be  4500. — li. 

•It  has  bstti  siipjwAeJ  that  thin  tri/tf at  mii»lit  bo  ijtajis.  The  body  is 
mneh  decayed,  tlic«unkeii  ami  cUrivellfJ  fiice  looking  nut  from  niiiiilat  tli* 
rich  roues  and  crnaments,  with  a  frightful  condemuntion  of  idl  lliia  mock- 
ery.— G. 
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archbishop  of  Milan,  and  forty -«ix  at  his  death;  but  made  so 
good  use  of  80  short  a  time,  by  his  works  of  charity  and  inunifi- 
ceuce,  that  his  countryineu  bless  his  memory,  which  is  still  fresh 
among  them.  He  was  canonized  about  a  hundred  years  ago ; 
and,  indeed,  if  this  honour  were  due  to  any  man,  I  think  such 
public-spirited  virtues  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to  it,  than  a  sour 
retreat  from  mankind,  a  fiery  zeal  against  Heterodoxies,  a  set  of 
chimerical  visions,  or  of  whimsical  penances,  which  are  generally 
the  qualifications  of  Roman  saints.  Miracles,  indeed,  are  required 
of  all  who  aspire  to  this  dignity,  because  they  say  an  hypocrite 
may  imitate  a  saint  in  all  other  particulars,  and  these  they  attri- 
bute in  a  great  number  to  him  I  am  speaking  of.  His  merit,  and 
the  importunity  of  his  countrymen,  procured  his  canonization 
before  the  ordinary  time ;  for  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
church  not  to  allow  this  honour,  ordinarily,  'till  '  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  person,  who  is  candidate  for  it ;  in  which  time  it 
may  be  supposed  that  all  his  contemporaries  will  be  worn  out, 
who  coukl  contradict  a  pretended  miracle,  or  remember  any 
infirmity  of  the  saint.  One  would  wonder  that  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  for  this  kind  of  worship,  do  not  generally  address  them- 
selves to  the  holy  apostles,  who  have  a  more  unquestionable 
right  to  the  title  of  saints  than  those  of  a  modern  date,'  but 
these  arc  at  present  quite  out  of  fasliion  in  Italy,  where  there  is 
scarce  a  great  town,  which  does  not  pay  its  devotions,  in  a  more 
particular  manner,  to  some  one  of  their  own  making.  This  ren- 
ders it  very  auspicious,  that  the  interests  of  particular  families, 

'Fifty  for  beatlJieatioTi,  and  a  Imudrei  for  caaonizatiou — tho  bcato  not 
enjoying  tlie  full  privileges  of  waiiilsliip. — G. 

'  Addison  oppareiitly  had  not  road  Boocacio,  who,  though  lie  ridicules, 
in  the  stor^'  of  the  old  iiBiircr,  the  ubunJanee  of  tha  Ilomun  catalogue, 
Btill  fiDda  uii  cliJ<iuent  opoloj;y  for  the  invocation  of  saints  in  the  sj-mpathy 
which  wti  miiy  natui-ally  asU  fro!n  those  who  had  ouce  to  struggle  witL 
the  snnio  temjdntiuus  tliiit.  beaat  us, — Gr. 
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religious  orders,  oonyents,  or  churches,  hare  too  great  a  sway  in 
their  canonizations.  "Whon  I  was  at  Milan  I  saw  a  book  newly 
puhlished,  that  was  dedicated  to  the  present  head  of  the  Borro- 
mean  family,  and  entitled  '  A  Discourse  on  the  ITuniility  of 
JesuB  Christ,  and  of  St.  Charlea  Barroim''e.' 

The  great  churcli  of  Milan  has  two  nohle  pulpits  of  brass, 
each  of  them  runuing  round  a  large  pillar  like  a  gallery,  and 
supported  by  huge  figures  of  the  same  metal.  The  history  of 
our  Saviour,  or  rather  of  the  blessed  virgin,  (for  it  begins  with 
her  birtb,  and  ends  with  her  coronation  in  heaTen,  that  of  our 
Saviour  coming  in  by  way  of  episode)  is  finely  cut  in  marble  by 
Andrew  Biflfy.  This  church  is  very  riuh  iu  relics,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel,  Jonas,  and  Abraham.  Among  the  rest  thoy 
show  a  fragment  of  our  countryman  Becket,  as,  indeed,  there  are 
very  few  treasuries  of  relics  in  Italy  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a 
bone  of  this  saint.  It  would  be  endless  to  count  up  the  riches 
of  silver,  gold,  and  precious  stonos,  that  are  amass'd  together  in 
this  and  several  other  chtirches  of  Milan.  I  was  told,  that  in 
Milan  there  are  sixty  couvcuta  of  women,  eighty  of  men,  and  two 
hundred  churches.  At  the  Celestines  is  a  picture  in  fresco  of 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  very  much  esteemed ;  but  the  paintor, 
whether  designedly  or  not,  has  put  six  lingers  to  the  hand  of  one 
of  the  figures  ;  they  show  the  gates  of  a  church  that  St.  Ambroso 
shut  against  the  emperor  Theodosius,  aa  thinkiug  him  unfit  to 
assist  at  divine  servioe,  'till  lie  had  done  some  extraordinary 
penance  for  his  barbarou.n  massacreiug  the  inhabitanta  of  Tliessa- 
lonica.'  That  eiuperor  was,  however,  so  far  from  being  displea.scd 
with  the  behayiour  of  the  saint,  that  at  his  death  he  committed  to 
him  the  education  of  Lis  children.     Several  have  picked  splinters 

'This  rcmurkablu  aceim  is  fiiiuly  deBcribed  hy  Gibbon,  though  not 
williout  H  uertain  ini\Lury  of  thrit  covert  iatii'o  with  which  ho  ftlwaya 
tipenks  of  religion.  Hdw  litllo  did  Pnsiiiil  think  for  whiit  a  putpase  hia 
inimitable  leUeia  might  one  day  bs  used.— G. 
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of  -wood  out  of  tlie  gates  for  relics.  Tliere  is  a  little  chapel 
lately  re-edified,  wLere  the  same  saint  baptized  St.  Austin.  An 
inscripttoD  upon  tke  wall  of  it  eays,  that  it  was  in  this  chapel  and 
OD  thia  occasion,  that  he  first  sung  his  Te  Deum,  and  that  hia 
great  convert  auBwered  him  verse  by  verse.  In  one  uf  the 
dmrches  I  saw  u  pulpit  and  eonfessioual,  very  finely  inlaid  with 
lapis-lazuli,  and  several  kinds  of  marble,  by  a  father  of  the  con- 
vent. It  is  very  lucky  for  a  religious,  who  has  bo  much  tijne  on 
his  hands,  to  be  able  to  amuse  himself  with  works  of  this  nature ; 
and  one  often  finds  particular  members  of  convents,  who  have 
excellent  mechanical  geniuses,  and  divert  themselves,  at  leisure 
hours,  with  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  gardening,  and 
several  kinds  of  handicrafts.  Since  I  have  mentioned  confes- 
sionals, I  shall  set  down  here  some  inscriptions  that  I  have  seen 
over  them  in  Roman-catholic  countries,  which  are  all  texts  of 
scripture,  and  regard  either  the  penitent  or  the  father.  Alti, 
Ostende  Te  acl  Sacerdotem — Ne  taccat  pupilla  oculi  tui — Ibo 
ad  patrem  meum  et  dicam,  Pater  peccavi — Soluta  erunt  in 
Ccelis — Redi  Ardma  mea  in  Requiem  tuam — Vade,  et.  tie 
di^inceps  pe^ca — Qui  iios  audit,  me  audit — Vcnile  ad  me 
omnes  qui  faligati  estis  et  onerati — Corripict  me  Justus  in 
misericordid — Vide  si  via  iniquitatis  in  me  est,  et  deduc  vie 
in  viA  externa — Ut  audiret  gemitus  compeditorum.  I  saw 
the  Ambroflian  library,  where,  to  show  the  Italian  genius,'  they 

'Tho  expression  is  eqiiivoeal.  Pictures  and  fitntues  are  tlio  tiriturul 
oraamenta  of  a  library*,  and  no  real  suholivr  ever  complained  of  htiviug  a 
freKo  or  a  tine  figure  to  rest  his  oyea  upou  in  the  intervuls  of  labor.  Hiid 
Aiddijson  reiuained  long  enoagh  in  Italy,  he  would  have  seen  how  esseutiul 
nrt  is  to  the  free  play  of  tiie  Italian  mind.  This  notice  of  the  Am b rosin n 
is  very  liusty  for  so  important  uii  inslitutlun,  thu  earliest  piibliu  libmrv  in 
Kurope,  I'ich  in  inauuseripla  and  printed  work.s,  conlniniiijs;  tliis  palimpsest 
from  which  Mai  drew  the  Republic  of  Cicero,  tliut  curious  record  of  Po 
trart'li's  industry,  the  manuscript  of  Virgil,  original  drawinga  of  Michael 
Aogelo,  and  the  cartoon  of  the  »choul  of  Athene^  with  other  treasures  of 
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Lave  speut  more  monej  ou  pictures  thau  on  books.  Among  the 
Leads  of  several  learned  men  I  met  with  no  EiiglisLninn,  exeejit 
Bishop  Fisher,  whom  Heury  the  eighth  put  to  death  for  imt 
ownipg  his  supremacy.  Brinks  are,  indeed,  tlio  least  part  i>f  the 
furniture  that  one  ordiuariiy  goes  to  see  iu  an  Italian  library, 
which  they  generally  set  off  with  pictures,  statues,  and  other 
ornaments,  where  tiiey  can  afford  them,  after  the  example  ol"  the 
old  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Plena  omnia  gypao 


Chcysijipi  invBiiias  :  nam  perfectissiuuis  linrum 

Si  (juis  ArisIotelc'Hi  simileni  vel  l'ittu<-on  i>mit, 

Et  Juliet  iii't-liulyixis  pliituum  aervjire  Clmiiithua.       Juv.  Sat.  2. 

Chrysippus' statue  deoks  thy  lihrnry. 

Who  innkes  1ii«  stui3y  finest  Is  niirst  read; 

Ttie  tJolt,  ihiit  with  an  Anatotle'a  heiid 

CiiivM  to  the  tift',  has  once  ndoni'd  his  shelfi 

Strait  suts  up  fur  a  Stagy  rite  hitnaell  Tate. 

In  an  apartment  hehiiid  the  library  are  several  rarities  often 
described  by  travellers,  as  Brugeal's  elements,  a  head  of  Titian 
by  his  own  baud,  a  uianu.soript  in  Lutin  of  Joseplius,  which  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  says  was  written  about  the  age  of  Theodo- 
sius,  and  auother  of  Leunardua  Vincius,  whicli  King  James  the 
first  could  not  procure,  though  ho  proffered  for  it  three  thousand 
Spanish  pistolca.  It  consists  of  designiugs  in  mechanism  and 
engineering:  I  was  shown  in  it  a  sketch  of  bombs  and  mortars, 
as  they  are  jjow  used.  Canon  Settala's  cabinet  is  silways  shown 
to  a  stranger  among  the  curiosities  of  Milan,  which  I  shall  not  be 
particular  upon,  the  printed  account  of  it  being  common  euough. 

art  and  literature.  The  .loaephng  whicli  lio  mc^ntions  is  on  pupyrus:  tlie 
manuscrifiU  of  Leonardo  dn  Vinui  fortdeJ  twelve  volumes.  During  the 
reign  of  .N'ui^ileon  tb«y  were  carried  to  Paris,  where  elcvcD  Htill  remain  in 
the  librnry  of  the  liirtituto;  mm  only  having  boon  rtturiieJ  to  the  Am 
brosiun.  A  few  uiutitlis  enrlier  Addison  would  hiivu  found  MiiiutoK 
•oioug  tlit<  libruriaua,  laying  the  fmtiidutiun  of  kid  great  eolleitioo. — O. 


Among  its  natural  curiosities  I  tooli  particular  notice  of  a  piece 
of  crystal,  that  enclosed  a  couple  of  drops,  wbicli  looked  like 
water  when  they  were  shaken,  though,  perhaps,  they  are  nothing 
but  bubbles  of  air.  It  is  such  a  rarity  as  this  that  I  saw  at 
VenJomc  in  France,  wliich  they  there  pretend  is  a  tear  that  our 
Saviour  shed  over  Lazarus,  and  was  gathered  up  by  an  angel, 
who  put  it  in  a  little  crystal  vial,  and  made  a  present  of  it  to 
Mary  Magdalene.  The  famous  Pere  Mabillon  is  now  engaged 
in  the  vindication  of  this  tear,  wLIck  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Veudome,  would  haye  suppressed,  as  a  false 
and  ridiculous  relic,  in  a  book  that  he  has  dedicated  to  his  dio- 
cesan, the  bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  in  tho  possession  of  a  Benedictin 
convent,'  wliich  raises  a  considerable  revenue  out  of  the  devotion 
that  is  paid  to  it,  and  has  now  retained  the  most  learned  father 
of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 

It  was  such  a  curiosity  as  this  I  have  mentioned,  that  Clau 
dian  has  celebrated  in  about  half  a  score  epigrams. 

Solibus  indomitum  glacies  Alpina  rignrenj 

Snmcbat,  niinio  jam  preeiosa  gclu. 
Nee  patuit  toto  meutiri  corpora  gcinmam, 

Set!  medio  muiisit,  prodilor  orbe  latex: 
Auctas  honor;  liqiiidi  crescimt  miraeulu  saxi, 

Et  con8er¥n.tP3  phis  meruistis  aq^iiie. 

Deep  in  the  enowy  Alps  a  lump  of  ic« 
By  frosts  wq*  Imrdfu'd  to  a  mighty  price ; 
Proof  to  the  sun,  it  now  Becurcly  lies, 
And  Hie  waiiu  ddg-slar's  hi'ttest  rage  defies: 
Yet  Btill  uuni>eii'd  iu  the  dewy  miuos, 
■Within  the  ball  a.  trembliug  wuter  shines, 
That  through  the  crystal  darts  its  spurious  rays, 
And  the  proud  stone's  original  betrays; 


'  Litcraturp  unquestionably  oirea  much  to  the  Benedictines ;  but  one 
is  alniiigt  tcniptt'd  tu  forget  the  obligiition,  when  we  think  they  uouW 
employ  thv  learning  ui  sueli  a  mini  aa  iliibillun  upon  a  tiling  no  I'idttiulous 
in  itBelf,  and  bo  uselfaa  even  if  it  had  been  true. — G. 
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But  commoa  drops,  when  thiu  irith  cryst-al  mixt, 
Are  Tttlued  luoru,  thitn  iTiu  rubiei  fixt. 

As  I  walkeil  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Bltlan,  I  was  but- 
prised  to  read  the  tbllowing  luscriptiou,  cencorniug  a  harbor  that 
had  couspired  with  the  uommissary  of  health  and  others  to  poison 
his  fellow-citizcna.  There  is  a  void  apaije  where  his  house  stood, 
and  iu  the  midst  of  it  a  pillar,  supersoribed  Colanna  Infame? 
The  story  is  told  in  hiiiKlHouie  Latin,  which  I  shall  set  down,  as 
having  never  seen  it  transcribed. 

Hie,  ubi  hiEC  Area  patens  esl; 

f^urg(;bat,  oliia  Toustriuo 

Ju'  .liu'dbi  Morie : 
Qni  factA  cum  (liilielmo  Platea  pubL  Sonit,  Commiaaario 

Et  cum  aliig  ConspJratione, 

Dum  pi'stia  utro.v  sneviret, 

Letlilforis  uiiguentis  hiit:  et  illuc  rtspersis 

Plures  ad  diram  morlem  coinpulit. 
Hos  igitur  ambus,  hostes  patrife  jndiimtOB, 

Execlao  in  Plaiiatro 
Candenti  prius  vellieatog  forcipe 

Et  dext«rft  nmlctutoa  iimnu 
Rotd  infringi 
Rotaiquo  intoxtoa  poat  horna  box  jugulari, 

Comliuri  Jt'inde, 
Ac,  ne  (piid  tarn  Scelestorum  hutninum  reliiiui  sit, 
PiiWicatia  bonis 

'From  the  manner  in  which  Addison  speaks  of  this,  he  would  Mem  to 
Lave  Hcjieved  tlio  sfoiy,  which,  thoiij^h  told  in  liandsonie  Latin,  is  none 
tlio  '••g»  a  striking  ijistnnce  of  piipular  delusion.  During  the  pliiiruc  uf 
1(530,  there  was  a  general  persiiasiou  that  eertaiu  persons  were  cinpUiyed 
to  propagate  the  disease  by  ineana  of  ointmcutg,  and  other  prepiiratioiis. 
Mori  was  one  of  the  -victims  of  this  error,  wliich  wo  !iarc  seen  rt'Tived 
during  the  cholera  in  onr  own  times;  eo  natural  is  it  to  attribute  great 
CJilamities  to  human  corruption.  Tho  onlumn  hon  aiuee  l)een  destroyed. 
Manxoni,  who  had  already  t-reateil  the  subject  ot  Bomo  length  in  tho  "  Pro- 
Riesai  S|M)si,"  has  since  written  a  separate  worlt  ujxin  it,  under  the  title 
ot  "La  Colonnn  Infaine,"  u  painful  but  inatruelivo  record  of  huoum  wcak- 
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Cinereg  in  flnm«n  projioi 

Senatns  jussit : 
Cujus  rei  inetnoritt  wterna  ut  git, 

Hiins  doiuum,  Scelotis  offieioam. 

Solo  irtjuari, 
Ac  nunqimin  in  posterum  rafifi, 
Et  erigi  Colamnam, 
Qstm  voealur  Infttmia, 
Idem  ordo  mandavit. 
Procul  Line  procwl  ergo 

Boiii  CliC's, 
He  Vos  Jiifelix  lofiime  solum 

Commaculetl 
M,  D.  C  xxx.  Kftl,  Aiigiisti. 
Fneaide  Pub.  Sanitatis  M.  Antoiii'-)  Montio  Senatore  R.  Justitiie  Cap.  Ja 
BnptisU.  YiKecomiL 

The  citadel  of  Milan  '  is  tliought  a  strong  fort  in  Italy,  and 
has  held  out  formerly  after  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the  direhy. 
The  goveruor  of  it  ia  indepeudeat  on  the  governor  of  Milan;  as 
the  Persians  used  to  make  the  rulers  of  provinces  and  fortresses 
of  difiPerent  conditions  and  interests,  to  prerent  coiispiranlea. 

At  two  miles  distance  from  Milan  there  stauds  a  building, 
that  Avould  have  been  a  master-piece  in  its  kind,  had  the  archi- 
tect designed  it  for  au  artificial  echo.  We  discharged  a  pistol, 
and  had  the  sound  returned  upon  us  above  fifty-six  times,  though 
the  air  was  very  foggy.  The  first  repetitions  follow  one  another 
very  thick,  but  are  heard  more  distinctly  in  proportion  as  they 
decay.  There  are  two  parallel  walls  which  beat  the  sound  back 
on  each  other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out,  like  the  acv- 
eral  reverberations  of  the  same  image  from  two  opposite  looting- 
glasses.  Father  Kircher  has  taken  notice  of  this  particular  echo, 
as  Father  Bartolin  has  douo  since  in  his  iugeuious  discourse  on 
sutiuds.     The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden,  gurraunded 

'  Tlii*  citadel  is  still  standing,  but  the  fortifications  were  deatroved  in 
1800  by  oi-der  of  Nupoleon  Part  of  the  space  is  now  covered  by  the  Aresu 
•nd  Piazza  d'Armi.   G. 
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by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and  mouutaiiia ;  indeed,  if  a  man 
considers  the  face  of  Italy  in  general,  one  would  think  that  na- 
ture had  laid  it  out  into  such  a  variety  of  states  and  goTernmenta 
as  one  finds  in  it.'  For  as  the  Alps  at  one  end,  and  the  long 
range  of  Appeiiiueiii,  that  passes  through  the  body  of  it,  branch 
out  on  all  aides  into  aereral  different  diviBiona ;  they  serve  ae  bo 
many  natural  boundaries  and  fortifications  to  the  little  territories 
that  lie  among  them.  Accordingly  we  find  the  whole  country 
cut  into  a  multitude  of  particular  kingdoms  and  core mon-wealths 
in  the  oldest  aceoants  we  have  of  it ;  till  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, like  a  torrent  tliat  overflows  its  banks,  bore  down  all  before 
it,  and  spread  itself  into  the  remotest  coruers  of  the  nation.  But 
as  this  exorbitant  power  became  unable  to  support  itself,  we  find 
the  government  of  Italy  again  broken  into  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
divisions, as  naturally  suits  with  its  situation. 

In  the  court  of  Milan,  as  in  several  othcrsj  in  Italy,  thore  are 
many  who  fall  in  with  the  dress  and  carriage  of  the  French.* 
One  may,  however,  observe  a  kind  of  awkwardtiess  in  the  Italians, 
which  easily  discovers  the  airs  they  give  themselves  not  to  be 
natural,  It  is  indeed  very  strange  there  should  be  such  a  divcr- 
Bity  of  manners,  where  there  is  so  small  a  difference  in  the  air 


'  Addison  aeeras  here  to  have  thrown  out  nliuo^t  unconseiously  a  fine 
thought,  which  is  jiotv  genL-rally  accepted  by  the  modern  schuol  of  his- 
tory. It  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Xl\'lh  biiok  of  lliu  Riprit  des  Loix,  and 
has  been  fully  developed  by  Leo  in  tlie  Ist  chr»ptor  of  hie  "Gesehicbte  von 
Italien;"  not  to  name  several  other  writer*  by  whwn  it  has  been  adopted, 
none  of  wliotii  pt-rlmpa  tiver  read  Addison's  Iliily.  The  origin  of  theories, 
like  the  origin  of  natioua,  is  a  fertile  nad  amusing  enquiry, — but  seldom 
leuding  to  any  positive  eonclusioa 

'  The  bfliit  eornnientary  on  these  remarks  is  the  ojieninp  sentence  of 
Sismondi's  introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Uiilinii  repiiblies  of  the  iiiiil- 
dle  age:) — "L'uiie  des  plus  iiupurtantoa  eoiiehisious  que  l*on  piiis?e  tirer  de 
I'otude  de  V  liisloire,  c'esl  que  le  goiivenioment  est  la  eause  la  |"his  ftflieiiec 
du  caraeture  den  iirMii'l<'»  "  Thn  Jiilniuw,  it  will  be  remembered^  wa«  ther 
in  the  hand«  of  the  Si^oiiiirilsi  -  -G- 
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and  cUmate.  The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talka- 
tJTO '  the  Italians,  ou  the  contrary,  are  stiff,  ceremoninus,  and 
reserved.  In  France  every  one  aims  at  a  gaiety  and  Hprightliness 
of  behaviour,  and  thinks  it  an  accomplishment  to  be  brisk  and 
lively :  the  Italians,  notwithstanding  thoir  natural  fierinoss  nf 
temper,  affect  always  to  appear  sober  and  sedate ;  insomuch  that 
one  sometimes  me^ts  young  men  walking  the  streets  with  spec- 
tacles on  their  noses,  that  they  may  be  thought  to  have  impaired 
their  sight  by  much  study,  and  seem  more  grave  and  judioioaa 
than  their  neighbours.  This  difforeuco  of  manners  proceeds 
chiefly  from  difference  of  education:  in  France  it  is  usual  to 
bring  their  cliildren  into  company,  and  to  cherish  in  them,  from 
their  infancy,  a  kind  of  forwardness  and  assurance  :  besides,  that 
the  French  apply  themselves  more  universally  to  their  exercises 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  bo  that  one  seldom  sees  a  young 
gentleman  in  France  that  does  not  fence,  danee,  and  ride,  in  Rome 
tolerable  perfection.  These  agitations  of  the  body  do  not  only 
give  them  a  free -and  easy  carriage,  but  have  a  kind  of  mechani- 
cal  operation  on  the  mind,  by  keeping  the  animal  spirits  always 
awake  and  in  motion,  liut  what  contributes  most  to  this  light 
airy  humour  of  the  French,  is  the  free  conversation  that  is  al- 
lowed thom  with  their  women,  which  does  not  only  communicate 
to  thom  a  certain  vivacity  of  temper,  but  makes  them  endeavour 
after  such  a  bobavionr  aa  is  moat  taking  with  the  sex. 

The  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  excluded  from  making 
theu"  court  this  way,  are  for  recommending  themselves  to  those 
they  converse  with  by  their  gravity  and  wisdom.  In  Spain,  there- 
fore, where  there  are  fewer  liberties  of  this  nature  allowed,  there 
is  something  still  more  serious  and  composed  in  the  manner  of 
the  inhabitants.  But  as  mirth  is  more  apt  to  make  proselytes 
than  Dielancholy,  it  is  observed  tliat  the  Italians  have  many  of 
them  for  these  late  years  given  very  far  intu  the  modes  and  free 


doms  of  the  French  ]  which  prevail  more  or  less  in  the  courts  of 
Italy,  as  they  lie  at  t^smalkr  or  greater  distanae  from  France. 
It  may  be  liero  worth  wliilo  to  consider  how  it  comes  to  paaa, 
that  the  common  people  of  Italy  have  in  general  so  very  great  an 
aversion  to  the  French,  which  every  traveller  cannot  but  be  sen- 
sible of,  that  has  passed  through  the  country.'  The  most  obvious 
reason  ia  certainly  the  great  difference  that  there  is  in  the  hu- 
mours aud  manners  of  the  two  tiatious,  which  always  works  more 
in  the  meaner  sort,  who  are  not  able  to  vanc^uish  the  prejudices 
of  educatiuu,  thau  with  the  uobllity.  Besides,  that  the  French 
humour,  in  regard  of  the  liberties  they  take  in  female  conversa- 
tions, aud  their  great  auihitiou  to  excel  in  all  companies,  in  in  a 
more  particular  manner  very  shocking  to  the  Italians,  who  are 
uftturally  jealous,  and  value  themselves  upon  their  ^reat  wisdom. 
At  the  same  time  the  common  people  of  Italy,  who  run  more  into 
uews  aud  politics  -  than  those  of  other  countries,  have  all  of  them 
Bomething  to  exasperate  them  against  the  Icing  of  France.  The 
Savoyards,  notwithstanding  the  present  inclinations  of  their  court, 
cannot  forbear  resenting  the  infinite  mischiefs  he  did  them  in  the 
last  war.*  The  Milanese  and  Neapolitans  remember  the  many 
insults  he  has  offered  to  the  houae  of  Austria,  and  particularly  to 

'  Thia  feeling  wlin-h  subsequently  underwent  a  great  c1iaiig«  under  the 
influence  of  ihi',  Freuuh  literuture  of  ttiu  eiglitcBiitb  century,  was  uever  wliol- 
ly  ei"mlicateJ«veii  uiuli-r  Nnpi'lfio",  anil  Ijas  become  a  deo[i-iooLe<l  aud  invet- 
erate litttred  gir]?e  the  ?icgi!  nf  Runic  and  restoration  of  tlia  Pope, — G. 

'A  remiirkubli;  fact  strikinifly  <:i>iitirmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
lower  clusaea  during  tlie  ruvulution  of  18-lH. — G. 

'  Betweea  Vitttirio  Aiiiedeo  II.  Duke  of  Siivoy  and  Louis  XIV. ;  ended 
by  the  treaty  uf  Aug.  29,  KiiiiS,  known  us  tlie  "  MeHlrtilitu  nf  Italy."  But 
iu  the  same  month  in  which  Addison  went  to  Italy,  rhilip  V.,  the  Frf^nch 
OEiQiJidutc  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  set  out  ou  liia  journey  tn  Madrid,  and 
Boon  after,  the  Duko  of  Savoy,  in  the  hope  of  getting  hold  of  tlie  llihmese 
as  his  [Mjrtion  of  the  Spanish  8|kmIs,  acknowledged  Philip  and  joined  the 
French  alliance  1o  renounce  it  iii;iiin  as  bijou  as  he  saw  that  there  waa  notb 
iug  to  hope  from  the  graspim;  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. — O. 


their  deceased  king,  for  whom  tlioy  still  retain  a  Tiatural  kind  of 
honour  and  affcctiou.'  The  Genoese  cannoS  forget  liis  treatment 
of  their  doge,  and  lils  bombarding  their  city."  The  Venetians 
will  tell  you  of  bis  leagues  with  the  Turks ;  and  tlio  Romans  of 
bis  threats  to  Pope  Innocent  the  cleveiithj  whose  memory  they 
adore.'  It  is  true,  that  inttjrest  of  state  uiid  change  of  circum- 
stances, may  have  sweetened  these  reflections  to  the  politer  sort, 
but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  worn  out  of  the  minds  of  the 
^Tilgar.  That,  however,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  motive 
among  moat  of  the  Italiann,  for  their  favouring  the  Germans  above 
the  French,  is  this,  that  they  are  entirely  persuaded  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  Itnly  to  have  Milan  and  Naples  rather  in  the  hands  of 
the  first  than  of  the  other.  One  may  generally  observe,  that  the 
body  of  a  people  bas  juster  views  for  the  public  good,  and  pursues 
them  with  greater  uprightness  than  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
have  so  many  private  espectationa  and  particular  interests,  which 
hang  like  a  false  bias  upon  their  judgments,  and  may  possibly 

'  Ilcro  the  English  wliig  speaks — Ilifttory  preserves  no  truces  of  this 
"honor  and  affection"  of  tlie  Miliinese  and  Neapolitnns  for  the  feeble 
Charles  II.  In  Na|)le»  the  wnrnith  of  the  anii-Giilliciin  feeling  might  more 
naturiilly  be  atlriViuled  lo  Uie  conduct  of  Henry  II.  Duke  of  Guise  after 
the  revolution  of  Miissaiiiello  iu  1018. — G. 

'  The  Getioeso  hiid  sold  ])owder  and  boitihs  ti>  the  Algerines  with 
whom  Louis  was  at  wnr,  nnd  wure  building  fuar  galleys  for  the  S|>ftniar<la, 
Louk  forbade  them  to  launch  their  galleys,  and  on  their  refuBul  lo  conijdy 
with  liis  orders,  Bent  a  fleet  lo  bonrhurd  their  eity.  Fourteen  thousand 
boiubs  were  thrown  into  the  city,  and  the  fciubourg  of  St.  Pietrodell'  Arena 
WM  burnt  bj'  the  French  trooj)*.  The  Doge  was  eotupellcd  to  go  with  four 
of  lheprinei]JBl  senators  and  ask  pardon  of  Louis  in  his  palace  of  Versailles. 
"Wlittt  strikes  joii  as  the  most  remarkable  tiling  in  Versallleat"  said  the 
marquis  of  Seignelay,  who  had  acenmpsnied  the  expedition,  to  the  Doge. 
"C'est  de  m'y  voir,"  wu.s  the  witty  but  sud  reply. — G. 

'  Willi  all  his  ilevolion  Louis  Uaii  treated  the  Pope  but  httlo  l)et1er 
than  the  republic,  and  persisted  in  maintaining  the  right  of  asylum  which 
made  the  vicinity  (if  the  residciiees  of  foreign  ambassadors  not  very  un- 
like  "  Alsatia''  in  the  I^iuion  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. — G, 
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dispose  them  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  tiieir  couutry  to  the  adrauoe- 
ment  of  their  own  fartuues ;  wherojis  the  gross  of  the  people  cau 
have  no  other  prospyet  ia  f  hangcs  and  revolutions,  than  of  puhlio 
blessings  that  are  to  diffuse  themselves  through  the  whole  state 
in  general' 

To  return  to  Milau:  I  shall   here  set  down  the  description 
Ausunius  has  given  of  it,  among  the  rest  of  his  great  cities. 

Et  Sleiliolani  mim  omnia,  oopia  reriini : 
Innuraerffi  cultaiqutf  tlnmus,  fttouiidn  viryruni 
Ingenio,  eC  murca  lieti.     Turn  diiplico  muro 
AiupliScutji  loci  spvcieii,  |iopiilii|iic  voliiptaa 
Cii'cua,  et  iuoluiil  iii<>l>-t<  cuiieikln  thi'ittrt : 
Teinpla,  Pulatiuiuijuo  tiices,  opuluiisqiie  Moneta, 
£t  regio  Uerciilei  cetcbris  ab  hotiure  lavncri, 
Cunctaqiw  mjirmorcia  urnfttn  perislyia  signis, 
Omaia  quic  magiiis  operuni  velut  tcuiula  formia 
Excelluut;  uecjuuctu  pretuit  vieiuiu  Uomaj. 

Milau  ■with  plenty  and  with  weiilth  o'terflows. 

And  uuiii'ruuB  streeU  and  cleiiiily  Jwellinga  Bbowa; 

The  peo|>le,  blesa'd  with  nnture'a  happy  force, 

Are  eloquent,  and  cheerful  in  discoorae; 

A  Cu-eua  and  a  tbeutre  invites 

Til'  unruly  mob  to  rtn-es  and  to  (ight& 

Moneta,  oonBecratod  buildiiiga  grace, 

And  the  whole  town  redoubled  waits  ombraoe; 

Here  spacious  baliis  and  palaces  aie  seen, 

And  ifiterniingled  t^niplud  rise  between  ; 

Here  circling  colonnades  the  ground  inclose, 

And  here  the  marble  statues  hreatlie  in  rows: 

Profusely  graced  the  happy  town  appears. 

Nor  Rome  itself  her  buautcoua  uci^bbour  fears. 

BKBSCIA,  VERONA,  PADUA. 

From  Milan  we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  country  to 
Brescia,  and  by  the  way  crossed  the  river  Adda,  that  fidls  into 

'  A  Temorknble  sentence  for  a  confirmed  royalist,  and   worthy  of  a 
pliwe  in  the  58th  chapter  of  the  let  book  of  Machiavclli's  DisoorsL — G. 


the  Lugo  di  Como,  which  Virgil  calls  the  lake  Larius,  and  ran- 
niiig  out  at  the  other  end  loses  itself  at  hist  in  the  Po,  which  is 
the  great  receptacle  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  country.  Tlie  town 
and  province  of  Brosoia  have  freer  acccBs  to  the  senate  of  Venice, 
and  a  quicker  redress  of  injuries,  than  any  other  part  of  their 
dominions.  They  have  always  a  mild  and  prudent  governor,  and 
live  much  more  happily  than  their  feliow-subjects  :  for  as  they 
were  once  &  part  of  the  Milauesti,  and  are  now  on  their  fron- 
tiers, the  Venetians  dare  not  exasperate  them,  by  the  loads  they 
lay  on  other  provinces,  for  fear  of  a  revolt ;  and  are  forced  to 
treat  them  with  much  more  indulgence  than  the  Spaniards  do  their 
neighbours,  that  they  may  have  no  temptation  to  it.  Brescia  is 
famous  for  its  iron -worlfB.  A  small  day's  journey  more  brought 
us  to  Verona.  We  saw  the  lake  Bcnacus  in  our  way,  which  the 
Italians  now  call  Lago  di  Grarda:  it  was  so  rough  with  tempests 
when  wo  passed  by  it,  that  it  brought  into  my  mind  Tirgira  noble 
description  of  it. 

A<i(lc  lacii8  tantos,  te  Lnri  maxime,  teqna 
FlnctibuB  et  frernitu  asaurgens,  Benace,  marina 

Here  ves'd  by  winter  storma  Benacus  raves, 
Confus'd  wtlh  working  snnds  ami  rolling  waves; 
Roiii!;h  ami  tuiiiultiKius  like  a  flea  it  lioa, 
So  luud  the  tempest  ruurs,  so  high  the  billows  rise. 

This  lake  perfectly  reaembles  a  sea,  when  it  is  worked  up  by 

storms.     It  is  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth. 

At  the  lower  end  of  it  we  crossed  the  Mincio. 

Tardia  ingens  ul>i  flexlbus  crrat 

Mineius,  et  teoeri  proctexit  aruudine  ripng. 

Visa.  Gboro.  iil  v.  14. 

Wh«re  the  slon'  Minciaa  through  the  valley  strays; 

Where  fooling  etrcflina  invita  the  flocks  to  lirink, 

And  reoda  defend  the  winding  watera  brink.  DarnxN. 

The  river  Adlge  runa  through  Verona  ■  bo  much  is  the  situa 
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tion  of  the  town  cliangeJ  fi'oin  what  it  was  in  Siliua  Italicus  hia 
time. 

Veron«  Athesi  ciituinflua.  Lib.  8. 

Verona  by  the  circliog  Adig«  bound. 

This  is  the  only  great  riyer  in  Lomhardy  that  does  not  fall 
into  the  Po;  which  it  must  have  done,  had  it  run  but  a  little 
further  before  its  entering  the  Adriatic.  The  rivers  arc  all  of 
them  mentioned  hy  Claudiaa. 

Venetosqiie  erectior  amues 


JMagiiH  voce  t'iet     FromloutibuB  liuiiiuiu  ripis 
Collu  levant,  jmlcher  Tioinus',  t-t  AJilua  visu 
Oiuniliia,  et  volux  Athesis,  tttr(lus{iuo  meatu 
Miiiuius,  iuque  novem  consurgens  ora  Timuvus. 

Skxto  Coxs.  Hon. 

Venetift'a  rivcrg,  giiminon'tl  nil  around, 

Hear  tlie  louJ  call,  and  nnswer  to  the  sfpund : 

Uei'  dropping  locks  the  silver  Tessin  reara, 

Tlio  blue  tranepiirent  Adda  next  nppeara, 

Tlie  rnpid  Adige  tlicn  erect*  her  licad, 

And  Mijicii>  rising  slowly  from  hia  bed. 

And  lastTiuiuvui",  tliiit  Willi  e.igui'  force 

From  uino  wide  uioiitlia  comes  gnsUing  to  hia  course. 

His  Larius  is  douhtless  an  imitation  of  Ytrgil's  Benacus. 

UnibrosA  vestit  qua  lillus  olivd 

Larius,  et  dulci  mentitur  Merea  fluctu.  Be  Bsl.  Git. 

Tlie  I^iriua  here,  witli  groves  of  (dives  crown'd, 
An  ocean  of  frcik  watcf  spreads  around. 

I  saw  at  Verona  the  famous  amphitheatre,  that  with  a  few 
modern  reparations  has  all  the  seats  eutiro.  There  is  something 
very  noble  in  it,  though  the  high  wall  and  corridors  that  went 
round  it  are  almost  entirely  ruined,  and  the  area  is  quite  filled  up 
to  tlie  lower  scat,  which  was  formerly  deep  enough  to  let  the 
spectators  sec  in  safety  the  combats  of  the  wild  beasts  and  gladia 
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tors.     Since  I  have  Glandian  before  me,  I  cannot  forbear  setting 
down  the  beautiful  description  he  has  made  of  a  wild  beast  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  appearance  in  a 
^  full  amphitheatre. 

Ut  fera  quee  nuper  montes  amisit  avitus, 
Altorumqne  exul  nemorum,  damnatur  arena 
Muneribus,  commota  ruit ;  vir  murmure  contra 
Hortatur,  nizusqne  genu  venabula  tendit; 
Ilia  pavet  strepitns,  ouneosqne  erecta  theatri 
Despicit,  et  tanti  miratur  sibila  vulgi. 

In.  RuF.  lib.  2.. 

So  rushes  on  his  foe  the  grisly  bear, 

Thatj  banish'd  from  the  hills  and  bushy  brakes, 

His  old  hereditary  haunts  forsakes. 

Condemn'd  the  cruel  rabble  to  delight, 

His  angry  keeper  goads  him  to  the  fight 

Bent  on  his  knee,  the  savage  glares  around, 

Sear'd  with  the  mighty  crowd's  promiscuous  sound. 

Then  rearing  on  his  hinder  paws  retires, 

And  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires. 

There  are  some  other  antiquities  in  Verona,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  ruin  of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Flaminius,  where 
one  sees  old  Doric  pillars  without  any  pedestal  or  basis,  as  Vi- 
truvius  has  described  them.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  gardens  in 
Italy  worth  taking  notice  of.'  The  Italians  fall  as  short  of  the 
French  in  this  particular,  as  they  excel  them  in  their  palaces.  It 
must,  however,  be  said,  to  the  honour  of  the  Italians,  that  the 
French  took  from  them  the  first  plans  of  their  gardens,  as  well 
as  of  their  water-works ;  so  that  their  surpassing  of  them  at  pre- 
sent is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  greatness  of  their  riches, 
than  the  excellence  of  their  taste.  I  saw  the  terrace-garden  of 
Verona,  that  travellers  generally  mention.  Among  the  churches 
of  Verona,  that  of  St.  George  is  the  handsomest :  its  chief  orna- 

'  Addison  seems  to  have  taken  great  interest  in  gardening,  which  has 
«uj>plied  him  with  the  subject  of  several  fine  pages  in  the  Spectator.^— G. 
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ment  is  the  martyrdom  of  the  saint,  drawn  by  Paul  Veronese ;  as 
there  are  raanj  other  pictures  about  tlie  town  by  the  same  hand. 
A  stningDr  is  always  shown  the  tomb  of  Pi.pe  Lucius,  who  liefl 
buried  in  the  dome.'  I  saw  in  the  saiiio  cliuroh  a  monument 
erected  by  the  public  to  one  of  their  bishops:  the  inscription 
■ays,  that  there  wiia  between  him  and  his  Maker,  sunima  iiccessi- 
tudo,  summa  aimiHtudo.  The  Italian  epitaphs  iire  often  more 
extravagant  than  those  of  other  countries,  as  the  nation  is  more 
given  to  couipliniciit  and  hyperbole.'  From  Verona  to  Padua 
we  travelled  through  a  very  pleasant  country;  it  is  planted  thick 
with  rows  of  while  mulberry-trees,  that  furnish  food  for  great 
quantities  of  eilk  worms  with  their  leaves,  as  the  swine  and  poul- 
try eonsuniG  the  fruit  The  trees  themselves  serre,  at  the  same 
time,  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vinos,  which  hang  all  along  like 
garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  Between  the  several  ranges  lie  fields  of 
corn,  which,  in  these  warm  countries,  ripens  much  better  among 
the  mulberry  shades,  than  if  it  were  exposed  to  the  open  sun. 
This  was  one  reason  why  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  when  I 
passed  through  it,  were  extremely  apprehensive  of  seeing  Lom- 
bardy  the  seat  of  war,  which  must  have  made  miserable  havoc 
among  their  plantations ;  for  it  is  not  here  as  in  the  corn  fields  of 
Flanders,  where  the  whole  product  of  the  place  rises  from  year  to 
year.     We  arrived  so  late  at  Vieonza,  that  we  had  not  time  to 


'  Addison  pnsscs  tliroiigli  "^jrorm  witlumt  renienibi'riiip  Slintspparc, 
wli><--h  tnkcu  witli  tlie  oIIlis:^loIl  of  Sliak»|ifiii<.''H  niiiiie  in  lUc  "acLOiiiit  of 
the  preiilesf.  Kti^ilir^li  ptut?."  inii^lit.  mii^gcsl  llic  ilmitit  wliellier  li"  liaJ  yet 
reail  liini,  Lut  fm'  the  mention  of  FalstnfT  in  one  of  liis  Icltt-ra. — Or. 

*  This  is  unjust— exnirgurated  e]'ilii(>hs  arc  to  bo  foumJ  in  t'very  oountry ; 
Lut  no  graveyiii'j  contains  nvore  tMUcliing  a|i]'eiils  to  the  fotlinga  lliftii  thosd 
oflUilv.  Dyi on  coiled ed  Bevernl  hpautiliil  specimens  during  liis  visit  to 
Uolognn,  and  the  list  might  eiuily  bf  «nlar:;e«i.  liiilpol,  great  allentlon 
I1119  been  ptiiil  to  Ihe  subject  of  t-ptuphs  and  iusoriplions,  by  many  of  tlie 
b^st  Ilnliim  writer^.  Giardutii,  in  [mrticulur,  b:iB  Jiaplujed  great  tuata 
♦nd  judgment  in  lliig  difficult  braiieh  of  cotnpo«itiuD. — G. 
Vnt.    TT.—S. 


take  a  full  sight  of  the  [  lace.  The  next  day  brought  us  to  Padaa, 
St.  AnthunV;  who  lived  uhoiit  five  Inmdnnl  years  ago.  is  the  great 
saiut  to  whom  they  here  pay  their  Juvotions.  He  lies  buried  ia 
the  church  that  is  dedicated  to  hiui  at  present,  though  it  was 
formerly  consecrated  to  the  blessed  Virgin.  It  is  extroniely  mag- 
uilicent,  aud  very  richly  adorned.  There  are  narrow  clefts  in 
tlie  nionumcnt  that  stands  over  him,  Avhere  good  Catholics  rub 
tlieir  beads,  atid  smell  his  bones,  which  Ihcy  say  have  in  them  a 
natural  perfume,  though  very  like  apoplectic  balsam ;  and  what 
would  make  ouo  suspeet  that  they  rub  the  marble  witli  it,  it  is 
observed  that  the  scent  is  stronger  in  the  uioruing  than  at  night. 
There  are  abundance  of  inscriptions  and  pictures  hung  up  by  hia 
votaries  in  several  parts  of  the  churdi :  for  it  is  the  way  of  those 
that  are  iu  anj'  signal  danger  to  iiDplore  his  aid,  and  if  tlioy  coujo 
off  saff  tlii-y  call  their  didivrrance  a  miracle,  aud  perhaps  bang 
up  the  picture  or  description  of  it  in  the  church.  This  custom 
spoils  the  beaut}-  of  several  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  often 
;overs  the  walls  with  wretched  daubings,  impertinent  inscriptions, 
bauds,  legs,  and  arms  of  wax,  with  a  thousand  idle  offerings  of 
the  same  nature. 

They  sell  at  Padua  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,  which  is  read 
witli  great  devotion ;  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is  his  dis- 
course to  an  assembly  of  fish.  As  tlie  audience  and  sermon  arc 
both  very  extraordinary,  I  will  set  down  the  whole  passage  at 
length. 


"  Non  curando  gli  heretici  il  suo  parlare,  cgll  si  come  era  alia 
rira  del  uiarc,  dove  sbocca  il  finnic  Mareccbia,  chiamo  da  parte 
di  Dio  IL  pesci,  che  venissero  a  seutir  la  sua  santa  paroH.  Et 
ecoo  che  di  subito  sopra  1'  aequo  nuotando  gran  moltitudine  di 
varii,  ct  diversi  pesci,  c  del  marc,  e  del  fiuiuo,  si  uiiirniio  ttitti 
Bccoudo  Ic  specie  loro,  e  con  bell'  ordiue,  quasi  cho  di  ragior 
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capaci  stati  foflaero,  attcnti,  e  clieti  con  gratioso  spettacolo s' ao- 
ooinniodarono  per  setitir  la  parola  di  Dio.  Cio  vcduto,  il  sauto 
entro  al  cuor  suo  di  dolcezza  stillandosi,  et  per  altrettantii  mar- 
aviglia  inarcando  le  ciglia  dcUa  obedicntiu  di  questc  irmgionc- 
Toli  creature,  cosi  coniiiiciy  loro  a  parlare.  Se  bene  in  tuttc  Ic 
cose  creato  (cari,  et  aniati  pesci)  si  scuopre  la  potenw,  ct  pro- 
yidciiza  infinita  Ji  Dio,  come  uel  cido,  uel  sole,  iiclla  iuua,  ueUo 
Btelle,  ID  questo  mondo  iufurioro,  aell'  liuumu,  e  uelle  allrc  crea- 
ture pcrfette,  iiondimcno  in  voi  particolarmeiita  lampeggia  c  ris- 
plende  la  bouta  della  luaestu  diviiiu;  purcbe  se  bcite  slvte  cliia- 
mati  rettili,  niezzl  fra  pietre,  e  briiti,  coiiCuati  iiellt  profnudi 
abissi  dolle  ondeggianti  aeipie  ;  agitati  aoiupre  da  flutti  :  luossi 
sempro  daprocellc;  sordi  all'  udire,  iiiutuli  al  parlurc,  ct  borridi 
al  vedere;  con  tutto  ciu  ia  voi  maravigliosauieiite  si  scorge  la 
Divina  grandezza ;  e  da  voi  si  cavano  li  iiiaggiori  misterii  ddla 
boutfi  di  Die,  na  mai  si  parla  di  voi  iiella  scrittura  sacra,  cbe 
DOD  vi  sia,  ascosto  qaalcho  profi^udo  sacramento;  crcUutc  vol,  die 
lia  senza  grandissiiiio  uii.**tcrio,  cbe  il  primo  dorio  fatto  dall' 
onnipoteute  Iddio  all'  huoiiio  fosse  di  voi  poBci  ?  Crcdute  voi 
cbe  non  sia  misterio  in  questo,  ebc  di  tutte  le  creature,  e  di 
tutti  gl'  animali  sicu  fatti  sacrificii,  cccctto  die  di  voi  pesci? 
Credete,  cbe  tion  vi  sia  qualche  secrcto  in  questo,  clie  Cliristo 
nnstro  salratoro  d:ill'  agnelo  pasqualc  in  poi,  si  eompi;ieque  tauto 
de!  cibo  di  voi  pesei  ?  Credete,  ebo  sia  a  easo  questo,  cbe  doven- 
do  il  redeutor  del  nioiido,  pagar,  coine  buomo,  il  couso  a  Cesare 
lo  volosse  trovare  uella  bocca  di  un  pesce?  Tutti,  tulti  souo  tiiis- 
leri  e  sacrauieuti :  pcreio  siete  particulaniiente  obligati  a  lodara 
il  vostro  Creatore :  awati  pesci  di  Dio  Lavute  riwvuto  1'  osscre, 
t4  vita,  il  moto,  e'laenso;  per  stanza  vi  ba  dalo  il  liquidu  elenieu* 
'.o  dell'  acqua,  socondo  cbe  alia  vostra  naturalc  inclluatloue  con 
viiMie  ivi  ba  fatti  anipjissiiiii  albergbi,  stauze,  cavcnie,  grolte,  e 
secreti  luogi  a  vol  piii  uho  sale  regie,  e  regal  palazzl,  cari,  e  grati; 
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et  per  propria  sede  havete  l'aei|ua,  elcmento  diafanj,  tniTispa 
rt'iite,  e  sunipre  lueido  ijuasi  cristallo,  c  vetro;  ct  dalltj  piii  Imisu, 
e  profwiidc)  vostre  stanze  acorgete  cio  che  sopra  acqua  o  si  fa,  o 
Duota ;  havete  gU  occLi  quasi  di  liuce,  o  di  Argo,  et  da  causa  uou 
errante  guidati,  seguite  cii>  die  vi  giova,  et  aggrada;  et  fuggite 
cio  che  vi  nuoce;  havete  Daturiil  desio  di  coiiservarvi  seentido  le 
Bpetie- rostre  ;  fate,  opvatc  et  caiiiiitiiiatc  uvo  Batura  vi  detta  seiiza 
contnisto  alcuno  ;  no  algor  d'inveruo,  ub  calar  di  state  vi  of 
.ende,  o  nuoce ;  siasi  pur  screriOj  o  turbato  il  cieln,  che  aili  vnstri 
humidi  albcrghi  ne  frutto,  tie  (.{anno  apporta  ;  siasi  pure  abbon- 
devole  du'  suoi  tesori,  o  scnrsa  de'  suoi  tVutti  la  terra,  che  a  voi 
nulla  giova  ;  piova,  tuoni,  saetti,  lanipeggi,  e  subissi  il  Uioudo, 
che  a  voi  cio  poco  iniporta  ;  verdeggi  priiuavera,  sealdi  la  state, 
fruttifichi  riiutuniio,  ct  assideri  1'  inveriio,  questo  noo  vi  rileva 
punto :  ne  trappassar  dell'  bore  no  corrcr  do'  giorui,  ne  volar  du' 
mesi,  ne  fuggir  d'anni,  ne  mutar  di  tempi,  na  canglar  di  stugioni 
vi  dan  pensicro  alcuno,  ma  scnipre  sicura,  et  trampiilla  vita  lieta- 
mente  vivete ;  0  riuanto,  O  quanto  grande  la  Maesta  di  Dio  in 
voi  sisQuopre!  0  qoanto  rairabile  la  potenza  sua!  0  quanto  8tu- 
peada,  ct  maravigliosa  sua  providciiza  (  poi  che  fra  tutte  le  crea- 
ture deir  uni verso  voi  soli  non  sentiste  i!  diluvio  universale  dell' 
oequc  ;  ne  provaste  i  danni,  che  egli  fece  al  mondo;  c  tutto  qucs- 
to  eb'io  bo  detto  dovrobbe  muovervi  a  lodar  Dio,  a  riugratiare 
sua  divina  maesti\  di  tantl  e  cosl  singolari  bencficii,  che  vi  ba 
fatti,  di  taiite  gratic,  che  vi  ha  confcrite,  di  tanti  favori,  di  che  vl 
ha  fatti  degni ;  per  tanto,  sc  non  potete  snodar  la  lingua  a  riiigra- 
tiar  il  vostro  benefattoro,  et  non  sapete  con  parole  esprimer  lo 
Hue  lodi,  fategli  segno  di  riverenza  almeno ;  chinatcvi  al  euo  nonie  j  m 
mostratc  ucl  inodo  che  potete  senibiaute  di  gratitudino;  reudetevi^^ 
bencvoli  alia  bont'i  sua,  in  quel  luiglior  modo  che  potete;  O  sa- 
petc,  non  siate  sconoscenti  de'  suoi  beueficii,  et  nun  siate  ingiati 
de'  suoi  favori.      \.  qucsto  dire,  O  maraviglia  grande,  tome  8« 
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qn-;!!!  pesc\  havesscro  havuto  fiiunario  intelletto.  e  dipt'orao,  con 
gesti  di  profoiida  liuniilta,  con  rivorcnti  Bcinbianti  di  rellgione, 
['elitnarotio  la  testa,  blaiidiro  col  corpo.  quasi  approvaiido  cio  che 
dctto  bavca  il  bencdetto  padre  S.  Antonio." 


* 


"  When  the  heretics  would  not  regard  bis  prcacbing,  bo  be 
took  biuiself  to  the  Bea-shore,  where  tbe  river  Mareccbia  disem 
bo£uea  itself  Into  the  Adriatic.  lie  here  called  the  fisb  together 
iu  the  name  of  God,  that  thej  might  hear  bis  halj  word.  The 
fish  came  swimming  towardd  hliu  in  such  vast  shoals,  both  from 
the  sea  and  from  the  river,  that  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
quite  covered  with  their  inultituc5o.  They  quickly  ranged  thciu- 
Bclves,  according  to  their  several  species,  into  a,  very  beautiful 
congregation,  and,  like  so  many  rational  creatures,  presented 
themselves  before  him  to  bear  the  word  of  God.  St.  Antonio 
was  80  struck  with  the  miraculous  obedience  and  submission  of 
thcso  poor  animals,  that  he  found  a  secret  Kweetncss  distilling 
upon  his  soul,  and  at  last  addressed  himself  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words  : 

'•  AlUiough  the  infinite  power  and  providence  of  God  (m) 
dearly  beloved  fish)  discovers  itself  in  all  tlio  works  of  his  crea 
lion,  as  in  the  heaveiis,  iu  the  sun.  in  the  luoon,  and  in  the  stars, 
in  this  lower  world,  in  man,  and  iu  other  perfect  creatures  ; 
nevertheless  the  goodness  of  the  Divine  Majesty  shines  out  in 
you  more  eminently,  and  appears  after  a  more  particular  mauucr, 
than  in  any  other  created  beings.  Fur  notwithstanding  you  are 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  reptile.'*,  partaking  of  a  middle 
nature  between  stones  and  beasts,  and  imprisoned  in  the  deep 
nbyss  of  waters;  notwithstanding  you  are  tost  among  billows, 
thrown  up  and  down  by  tempests,  deaf  to  bearing,  dumb  to 
speech,  and  terrible  to  behold :  notwithstanding,  I  say,  thcPQ 
uutuivl  disaivantages,  the  Divine  Greatness  shows  itself  in  yo'j 
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after  a  Tery  wonderful  manner.  In  you  are  seen  the  mighty 
mysteriefc  of  an  infinite  goodness.  The  holy  scripture  has  al- 
ways made  use  of  you,  as  the  types  and  shadows  of  some  pro- 
found sacrament. 

"  Do  you  think  that,  without  a  mystery,  the  first  present  that 
God  Almlgbty  made  to  man,  was  of  you,  0  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you 
think  that  without  a  mystery,  among  all  creatures  and  animals 
which  were  appointed  for  sacrifices,  you  only  were"  excepted,  0 
ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  there  was  nothing  meant  by  our  Savi- 
our Christ,  that  next  to  the  paschal  lamb  he  took  so  much  plea- 
sure in  the  food  of  you,  O  ye  fishes  ?  Do  you  think  it  was  by  mere 
chance,  that  when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to  pay  tribute 
to  Caesar,  he  thought  fit  to  find  it  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish  ?  These 
are  all  of  them  so  many  mysteries  and  sacraments,  that  oblige 
you  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  the  praises  of  your  Creator. 

"  It  is  from  God,  my  beloved  fish,  that  you  have  received 
being,  life  motion,  and  sense.  It  is  he  that  has  given  you,  in 
compliance  with  your  natural  inclinations,  the  whole  world  of 
waters  for  your  habitation.  It  is  he  that  has  furnished  it  with 
lodgings,  chambers,  caverns,  grottoes,  and  such  magnificent  re- 
tirements as  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  seats  of  kings,  or  in 
the  palaces  of  princes  :  you  have  the  water  for  your  dwelling,  a 
clear  transparent  element,  brighter  than  crystal;  you  can  see 
from  its  deepest  bottom  every  thing  that  passes  on  its  surface; 
you  have  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  or  of  an  Argus ;  you  are  guided  by 
a  secret  and  unerring  principle,  delighting  in  every  thing  that 
may  be  beneficial  to  you,  and  avoiding  every  thing  that  may  be 
hurtful  ;"you  are  carried  on  by  a  hidden  instinct  to  preserve  your- 
selves, and  to  propagate  your  species ;  you  obey  in  all  your  actions, 
work.s,  and  motions,  the  dictates  and  suggestions  of  nature,  with- 
out the  least  repugnancy  or  contradiction. 

"  Tie  colda  of  winter  and  the  heats  of  summer^  are  equally 
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incapable  nf  molesting  jnn.  A  serene  or  a  clouded  slcy  are  in- 
different to  jou.  Let  the  earth  abound  in  fruits,  or  be  cursed 
with  scarcity,  it  has  no  influence  ou  your  welfare.  You  live  se- 
cure in  rains  and  thunders,  lightnings  and  earthquakes  ;  you  have 
no  eoncorti  in  the  blossoms  of  spring,  or  in  the  glowings  of 
Ruraiuer,  in  the  fruits  of  autuuut,  or  in  the  frosts  of  winter.  You 
are  not  solieitous  about  hours  or  days,  mouths  or  years;  the 
variableness  of  the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons. 

"  In  what  dreadful  majesty,  in  what  wonderful  power,  in  what 
aoiazing  providence  did  God  Alinighty  distinguish  you  among  all 
the  species  of  crentures  that  [lori.slied  in  the  universal  deluge  ! 
You  only  were  insensible  of  the  laischlcf  that  had  laid  waste  the 
whole  world ! 

"All  this,  as  I  have  already  told  yon,  ought  to  inspire  you 
with  gratitude  and  praise  towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  that  has 
done  so  great  things  for  you,  grimlod  yon  such  particular  graces 
and  privileges,  aud  heaped  upou  you  so  many  distingulsliing 
favours.  And  since  for  all  this  you  cannot  employ  your  tongues 
in  tlie  praises  of  your  Benefactor,  and  are  not  provided  with 
words  to  espress  your  gratitude ;  make  at  least  Home  sign  of  rev- 
erence ;  bow  yourselves  at  his  name  -,  give  some  show  of  grati- 
tude, according  to  the  best  of  your  capacities ;  express  your 
thanks  in  tiie  most  becoming  manner  that  you  are  able,  and  bd 
not  unmindful  of  all  the  benefits  he  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

"lie  hnd  no  sooner  done  speaking,  but  behold,  a  miracle  I 
The  fish,  as  though  they  had  been  endued  with  reason,  bowed  down 
their  heads  witii  all  the  marks  of  a  profound  humility  and  devotion _ 
moving  their  bodies  up  and  down  with  a  kind  of  fondness,  as  ap- 
proving what  had  been  spoken  by  the  blessed  father  St.  Antonio." 

The  legend  add.s,  that  after  many  heretics,  who  were  present 
at  the  miracle,  had  been  converted  by  it,  the  saint  gave  his  bene- 
diction to  the  fish  and  digmiBscd  them. 
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Several  other  the  like  stories  of  St.  Anthony  are  represented 
about  his  monument,  in  a  very  fine  basso  relievo. 

I  could  not  forbear  setting  down  the  titles  given  to  St.  An- 
thony in  one  of  the  tables  that  hangs  up  to  him,  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  saint  had  saved 
him  from  breaking  his  neck. 

Sacratissimi  pnsionia  Bethlehemitici 

Lilio  candidiori  delicio, 
Seraphidum  soli  fiilgidigsimo, 

Celsissimo  sacrs  sapientis  tholo, 
Prodigiorum  patratori  potentissimo, 
Mortis,  erroris,  calauntatis,  leprae,  deenionis, 
Dispensatori,  correctori,  liberator!,  curatori,  fugatori, 
Sancto,  sapienti,  pio,  putenti,  tremendo, 
^grotorum  et  nnufrugantium  salvatori 

Prsesentissinio,  tutiesirao. 
Membrorum  restitatori,  vinculonim  confractori, 
Rerum  perditarum  inventori  stnpendo^ 

Periciilorim  omnium  profligatori 
Magno,  mirabili, 
Ter  Sancto, 

Antonio  Paduano, 
Pientissimo  post  Deum  ejusque  Yirgineam  matrem 

Protectori  et  sospitatori  suo,  <tc. 

The  custom  of  hanging  up  limbs  in  wax,  as  well  as  pictures, 
*8  certainly  derived  from  the  old  heathens,  who  used,  upon  their 
recovery  to  make  an  ofiFering  in  wood,  metal,  or  clay,  of  the  part 
that  had  been  afflicted  with  a  distemper,  to  the  deity  that  de- 
livered them.  I  have  seen,  I  believe,  every  limb  of  a  human 
body  figured  in  iron  or  clay,  which  were  formerly  made  on  this 
occasion,  among  the  several  collections  of  antiquities  that  have 
been  shown  me  in  Italy.  The  church  of  St  Justina,  designed 
by  Palladio,  is  the  most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered 
building  in  the  inside  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  esteemed  by 
many  artists  (me  of  the  finest  works  in  Italy.  The  long  nef  con- 
sists of  a  row  of  five  cupolas,  the  cross-one  has  on  each  si^Je  a 
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smgle  cuytola  deeper  and  broader  than  the  others.  The  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Justina  hangs  over  the  altar,  and  is  a  piece  of  Piiul 
Veronose.  lu  the  great  town-hall  of  Padua  stands  &  stone  super- 
serihed  Liiph  Vi'xtperii,  Any  debtor  that  will  swear  himself 
not  worth  iive  pound,  and  is  set  l)y  the  bailiffs  thrice  with  hia 
hare  buttoeks  on  this  stone  in  a  full  luill,  clears  liiiiiself  of  any 
farther  prosecution  from  his  creditors  i  but  this  ia  a  punishment 
that  nobody'  has  suhinittcd  to,  these  four  and  twenty  years.  The 
university  of  Padvia  ia  of  late  much  more  regular  than  it  was 
formerly,  though  it  is  not  yet  safe  walking  the  streets  after  sun- 
set. There  is  at  Padua  a  manufacture  nf  cloth,  which  has 
brought  great  revenues  into  the  republic.  At  present  the  Eng- 
lish have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Vcuetiaus  in  the  Levant, 
which  used  chiefly  to  be  supplied  from  this  manufacture,  but 
have  great  quantities  of  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself;  few  of  the 
nobility  wearing  any  other  sort,  notwithstanding  the  magistrate 
of  the  pomps  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  see  that  nobody  wears 
the  cloth  of  a  foreign  country.  Our  merchants,  indeed,  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  aome  artifice  to  get  these  prohibited  good."? 
into  port.  What  they  here  show  for  the  ashes  of  Livy  and 
Antenor  is  disregarded  by  the  beat  of  their  own  antiquaries. ' 

'  Livy  was  b<>rn  at  Abano,  in  tli«  I'ailuan  territory,  aad  tts'lition 
points  out  the  sit''  of  liis  huuse  nt  I'luliia,  in  tin-  stiivlii  di  ft.iii  Ginvfliicii.  In 
14i;i  a  leaJeii  ciiffiii  witb  n  dkLletoii  in  it  wa-*  (listovcrml  umler  a  It-Bsellatcd 
pnvoinent,  whieli,  from  an  irisi-i-iption  beurinj?  the  irniiio  uf  Titaa  Liviua, 
wliiih  litnl  bfcTi  found  near  the  same  sjmt  iiboiit.  half  a  csiitnry  l>i  fore, 
gnva  riae  tollie  belii-f  Hint  ihese  were  llie  boin'g  of  the  erpiit  liii'toriiin 
liiinsoir.  Tliey  wcro  curried  to  the  Pulazio  with  greiit  sdleiiinity  ;  tlie 
jiiw-hone  di-posited  in  tlitj  rantelloria;  an  fti  m  Imnugiven  to  Aifonim,  kinif 
of  Naples,  who  si'iil.  an  nnjbiissinlor  ti>  nsk  for  it;  and  Ihi;  veat  plnceJ  over 
one  of  iho  sidf  Jours  tiiat  U'liil  to  llie  Uffi/io  della  Rniiihi. 

The  Aiiletior  reliy  ia  still  more  remnrUnble.  In  1274  some  workmrn 
who  were  di^'ging  upon  tlio  fonmlalloiis  of  the  FonniUinfi  fl(ia|iitjil,  i-iiuie 
upon  a  niarblo  Barcophagna  with  two  others  inside  of  it,  the  first  of  lead 
nn3  the  otUer  of  cypress  HooJ.     Witliiii  it  was  Uic  skclctuu  of  some  unn 
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The  pretended  tomb  of  Antenor  put  me  in  mind  of  the  latter 
part  of  Virgil's  description,  which  gives>  us  the  original  of  Padua. 

Antenor  potuit  mediis  elapsus  Achivis 

Illyiicos  penetrare  ginns,  atque  intima  tutus 

Regna  Libiirnoruni,  et  fonteni  guperare  Timavi: 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  iiiuniiure  montis 

It  mare  pi-seruptum,  et  pelngo  premit  arva  sonauti ; 

Hiu  tamen  ille  urbem  Patavi,  sedesque  locavit 

Teuevorum,  et  genti  nomen  dedit,  arniaque  fixit 

TroTa ;  nunc  placidi  compustus  pace  quiescit.  jEn.  1. 

Antenor,  from  the  midst  of  Grecian  hosts, 
Could  pass  secure;  and  pierce  th'  lilyrian  coasts. 
Where  rolling  down  the  steep,  Timavus  raves. 
And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  wares. 
At  length  he  founded  Padua's  happy  seat, 
And  gave  his  Trojans  a  secure  retreat : 
There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  rsnew'd  their  names; 
And  there  in  quiet  lies, 

From  Padua  I  went  down  to  the  river  Brent  in  the  ordinary 
fi  rry,  which  brought  me  in  a  day's  time  to  Venice. 


VENICE.* 

Having  often  heard  Venice  represented  as  one  of  the  most 
defensible  cities  in  the  world,  I  took  care  to  inform  myself  of  the 
particulars  in  which  its  strength  consists ;  and  these  I  find  are 
chiefly  owing  to  its  advantageous  situation ;  for  it  has  neither 
rocks  nor  fortifications  near  it,  and  yet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 

larger  than  the  common  ra<'e  of  men,  and  with  a  sword  in  his  hand.  An 
inscription  on  tho  cypress  wood  coffin  was  tliought  to  say  that  these  were 
the  boaes  :.f  Antenoi-.  The  whole  was  transferred  with  pompous  ceremony 
to  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  swoid  was  given  in  1334  to  Alberto 
Delia  Sciila  ;  but  the  sarcophagus,  for  the  church  has  been  destroyed,  now 
stands  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  under  a  brick  canopy. — G. 

'  There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  in  these  observations  upon  Venice. 
But  the  tthanges  which  have  taken  place  since  he  wrote  are  too  numerous 
to  be  compressed  ialo  notes  like  these. — G. 
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pregnable  town  in  Europe.  It  stands  nfc  lea.it  four  milcr^  frnm 
any  psirt  of  the  terra  firina^  nor  are  the  aliallnws  tbat  lie  about 
it  ever  frozen  hard  enough  to  bring  over  an  army  from  the  land- 
side ;  the  constant  flux  or  reflux  of  tlio  sea.  or  the  natural  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  hinderinw  the  ice  from  gathering  to  any  thick- 
ness ;  which  is  an  advantage  the  Hollanders  want,  when  they 
have  laid  all  tlitir  country  under  water.  On  the  side  that  ia  cx- 
po.sed  to  the  Adriatic,  the  entrance  is  so  diffieult  to  hit,  that 
they  have  marked  it  out  with  several  stakes  driven  iuto  the 
ground,  which  they  would  not  fail  to  cut  upon  the  first  approach 
of  an  enemy's  fleet.  For  thi.*!  reason  Ihey  have  not  fortified  ths 
little  islands  that  lie  at  the  entra!if:e,  to  the  hest  advantage, 
which  might   otherwise  very  easily  command  all  the  passes  that 

I  lead  to  the  city  from  the  Adriatic.  Nor  could  an  ordinary  fleet 
with  bomb-vessels,  hope  to  succeed  apjainst  a  place  that  has  al- 
ways in  its  arsGn.il  a  cnnsidcrablc  number  of  gallics  and  men  of 
war  ready  to  put  to  sea  on  a  very  short  warning.     If  we  could 

I  therefore  suppose  them  blocked  up  on  all  sides,  by  &  power  too 
strong  for  them,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  every  thing  but  famine  ;  and  this  would 
not  be  a  little  mitigated  by  the  groat  quantities  of  fi.sh  that  their 
seas  abound  with,  and  that  n  ay  be  taken  up  in  the  midst  of  their 
very  streets,  which  is  such  a  natural  magazine  as  few  other  places 
can  boast  of. 

Oar  voyage-writers  will  needs  have  this  city  in  great  danger 
of  being  left,  within  an  age  or  two,  on  the  Utrajirma ;  and  rep- 
resent it  in  Bueh  a  manner,  n.s  if  the  sea  was  insen,sihly  shrink- 
ing from  it,  and  retiring  into  its  channel.  I  asked  several,  and 
among  the  rest  Father  Coronelli,  the  state's  geographer,  of  the 
truth  of  this  particular,  and  they  all  assured  me  that  the  sea  rises 
18  high  as  over,  though  the  grcnt  heaps  of  dirt  it  brings  along 
with  it  are  apt  to  i/lioke  up  the  shallows,  hut  that  they  are  Ln  no 
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danger  of  losing  tlie  benefit  nf  their  situation,  so  long  as  tley  arc 
at  tlie  chnrge  ol'  removing  theae  banks  of  murl  ami  sund.  One 
may  see  nbniuiiuiCR  of  tliiMn  aliove  the  surfure  of  the  water,  scat- 
tered up  and  down  lilte  so  uiaiiy  little  islands,  when  the  tide  is 
low  ;  and  they  are  tlieso  that  make  the  entrance  for  ships  difficult 
to  such  as  as  are  not  used  to  them,  for  the  deep  canals  run  be- 
tween them,  which  the  Venetians  are  at  a  great  expense  to  keep 
free  and  open.' 

This  city  stands  very  convenient  for  cnramerce.  It  has 
several  navigable  rivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy,  by 
which  they  might  supply  a  great;  iuany  countries  with  fish  and 
other  coinniodities ;  not  to  mention  their  opportunities  for  the 
Levant,  and  each  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But,  notwithstandiug 
these  conveuicuces,  tlicir  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  for  niiHiy  rea.sous.  The  duties  are  great  that  are  laid 
ou  merchandizes.  Tlioir  nobles  think  it  below  their  qaaiity  to 
in  traffic.  The  merchants  who  are  grown  rich,  and  able 
manage  groat  dealings,  buy  their  nobility,  and  generally  give 
over  trade.  Tlieir  manufactures  of  cloth,  ghiss  and  silk,  formerly 
the  best  in  Europe,  are  now  excelled  by  tliose  of  other  countries. 
They  arc  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  customs  to  their  great  pre- 
judice, whereas  a  trading  nation  niu.st  be  still  for  new  changes' 
and  expedients,  as  different  junctures  and  emergencies  arise.  The 
state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  this  decay  in  their  trade  and 
as  a,  noble  Veuetian,  who  is  still  a  merchant,  told  ine,  they  will 
speedily  liud  out  some  method  to  redress  it ;  possibly  by  making 
a  free  port,  for  they  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  Leghorn,  which 
draw.s  to  it  most  of  the  vessels  bound  for  Italy,  They  have 
hitherto  been  so  negligent  in  this  particular,  that  many  think 

'  It  is  weil  liuown  that   akiice  llie  fall  of  tlio  IiepubUc,  tlie  faiials  are 
rapitlly  (illiug  up. — "', 


tLo  gix'al  duke's  gold  bad  bad  no  small  influence  in  tbeir  coun- 
cils. 

Yenit  3  bas  sevoral  particulars  which  arc  not  to  1>b  found  in 
other  citiis,  and  is  therefore  very  eutortiiiiiiug  to  a  travelk'r.  It 
looks,  at  a  distauee,  like  a  great  town  half  floated  by  a  deluge. 
There  are  eauala  every  where  crossing  it,  so  that  one  may  go  to 
most  houscB  either  by  land  or  water.  This  is  a  very  great  oou- 
veiiience  to  the  inhabitants ;  for  a  gondola  with  two  oars  at 
Venice,  is  as  magnificent  Jis  a  coaoh  and  six  horses  with  a  largo 
equipage  in  another  country;  besides  tliat  it  makes  all  carringes* 
extremely  cheap  The  streets  are  generflJly  paved  with  brick  or 
frcG-stone,  and  always  kept  very  neat,  for  there  is  no  carriage, 
not  80  much  as  a  chair,  that  passes  through  tbcui.  There 
is  an  iunumcrable  multitude  of  very  handsome  bridges,  all 
of  a  single  arch,  and  without  any  fence  on  cither  side, 
which  would  be  a  grc:it  inconvcnionco  to  a  city  less  sober  than 
Venice.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  that  drinking  is  so  little  in 
vogue  among  the  Venetiaua,  who  arc  in  a  moist  air  and  a  mode- 
rate climate,  and  have  no  such  diversions  as  bowling,  hmiting, 
walking,  riding,  and  the  like  exorcises  to  employ  them  without 
doors.  But  aa  the  nobles  are  not  tu  converse  too  much  with 
Strangers,  they  are  in  no  danger  of  learning  it ;  and  they  are  gen- 
erally too  distrustful  of  one  another  for  the  freedoms  that  art 
used  in  such  kind  of  conversations.  There  are  many  noble  pal- 
aces in  Venice.  Their  furniture  is  not  commonly  very  rich,  if  we 
except  the  pictures,  which  arc  here  in  greater  plenty  tiian  in  any 
other  place  in  Europe,  from  the  hands  of  the  best  masters  of  tlie 
Lombard  school  ;  as  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintorct.  The 
la.st  of    these    is    in   greater   esteem    at  Venice    than  in  other 

•  All  (ttrriaijfi.  Carriagen,  in  the  phirHl,  rucnns,  llie  inntrvtnmln  of 
curtiajje;  is  foaeken.  it<.%  The  net  >■(  tftriTiiiji.  nr  tnitiupi'itnlioii,  is  ill 
WAVS  d^pt 'SsclI  ill  Ihu  singular  iiuiiibci-.  llu  E^huuld  have  suid,  "Alakei 
carriaj/e,"  or  "carriape  of  all  sorts  extremely  cheap." 


parts  of  I  taly.  The  rooms  are  generally  hung  with  gilt  leather, 
wliich  they  cover  on  estraordinary  occasions  with  tapestry,  and 
hangings  of  greater  value.  The  flnoring  is  a  kind  of  red  plaister 
made  of  brick  ground  to  powder,  and  afterwards  worked  into 
niort::)r.  It  is  rubbed  with  oil,  and  makes  a  smooth,  shining,  and 
beautiful  aurfaee.  These  particularities  are  chiefly  owing  to  the 
moisture  of  the  air,  which  would  hare  an  il!  effect  on  other  kinds 
uf  furniture,  as  it  shows  itself  too  visibly  in  many  of  their  finest 
pictures.  Though  tiie  Venetians  are  extremely  jealous  of  any 
great  fame  or  merit  in  a  living  member  of  tlieir  coniinnnwealth, 
they  never  fail  of  giving  a  man  his  due  praises,  wlieu  tliey  arc  in 
no  danger  of  suffering  from  his  ambition.  For  this  reason,  though 
there  are  a  great  many  monuments  erected  to  such  as  have  been 
benefactors  to  tho  republic,  they  are  generally  put  up  after  their 
deaths.  Among  the  many  eulogiums  tliat  are  given  to  the  Doge 
Pisauro,  who  had  been  ambassador  in  England,  his  epitaph  says, 
In.  An^lid  Jacobi  Regis  obitum  mird  ccUliditate  celalum  mird 
sagacitate  rimatus  priscam  bcnevolentiatn  jirmavit.  The  par- 
ticular palaces,  churches,  and  pictures  of  Venice  are  enumerated 
in  several  little  books  that  may  be  bought  on  tlie  place,  and  have 
been  faithfully  transcribed  by  many  voyage-writers.  When  1 
was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the 
several  edifices  which  are  most  famous  for  their  beauty  or  raaguif- 
iceuce  The  arfjorial  of  Venice  is  an  island  of  about  three  miles 
round.  It  contains  all  the  stores  and  provisions  for  war,  that 
are  not  actually  employed.  There  ore  docks  for  their  gallies  and 
men  of  war,  most  of  them  full,  as  well  as  work-houses  for  all  land 
and  naval  preparations.  That  part  of  it  where  the  arms  are  laid, 
makes  a  great  show,  and  was  indeed  very  extraordinary  about  a 
huiidrcd  years  ago,  but  at  present  a  great  part  of  its  furniture  is 
grown  useless.  There  seems  to  be  almost  as  many  suits  of  ar- 
aiour  jsEtf  there  arc  gu  is.     The  swords  are  old  iiuibvoweA  vmvk  wt 
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vriolcly  in  a.verypreat  Tinmbor,*  and  tho  fire-arms  fitted  with  lucks 
of  little  eoiivcniuuce,  in  comparison  of  those  that  are  now  in  use, 
The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of  great  ne- 
cessity, thirty  niou  of  war,  a  hnnOrcd  gallics,  and  ten  galeasses, 
thongb  I  cannot  conceire  how  they  could  urnu  a  fleet  of  half  tho 
numher.  It  was  certainly  a  mighty  error  in  this  state  to  affect 
80  many  conquesta  on  tho  lena  Jinna,'*'  wh'wh^h&s  ou]y  svTved 
to  raise  tlie  jealousy  of  the  christian  princes,  and  about  three 
hundred  jcara  ago*'  had  like  to  have  ended  in  tho  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  the  commonwealth  ;  whereas,  had  tliey  applied  theinselveB 
«?ith  the  same  politics  and  industry  to  the  increase  of  their 
strength  by  sea,  thoy  might  perhnps  liavo  iiad  all  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago  iu  their  hands,  and  bj'  consequence,  tho  greatest 
fleet,  and  tho  tuost  seamen  of  auy  other  state  in  Earope.  Be- 
sides, that  tins  would  have  given  no  jealousy  to  the  priuces  their 
neighbours,  who  would  have  enjoyed  their  own  dominions  iu 
peace,  and  have  been  very  well  coutcntod  to  have  seen'  so  strong 
a  bulwark  against  all  the  forces  and  invasions  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

This  republic  has  been  mueh  more  powerful  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than  increase  in  its  dominions. 
It  is  not  impossible  but  the  Spaniard  may,  some  time  or  other, 
demand  of  them  Crcme,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo,  which  have  been 
torn  from  the  Milanese;  and  in  case  a  war  should  arise  upon  it. 


"  MacUinvelli  iii  the  id  bonk  of  the  Diucorai,  eli.  19,  aays  that  ihey 
were  much  weaker  urLon  they  lielj  Lotnbardy  than  whcu  iLey  coafineJ 
themselves  to  the  sea. — O. 

*•  The  leagut;  of  CamLrai  in  1508- — 0. 

*  In  a  very  greal  number,  i.  e  of  fAo»«  $uiu  of  armour.  But  the  ex- 
pression is  ciuelesa.  Bettur  thus:  "the  swordj  are,  vrri/manifoflkcm, 
old  fiishiiitnid  and  unwiohlv." 

S"  HVi!c/i,  i.  e.  wliith  affeitiiig  to  wiany  conyiwtfii.^lbc  untettdtut  i»  n 
«rho1e  sentenfe.     Ne'iliaeiitly  esj'n-gded. 

°  T<>  tiaee  teen.     Cert-n'mly,  lo  tee. 
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and  the  Venetians  lose  a  single  battle,  they  might  be  bcalisu  off 
the  continent  in  a  siiiglo  Bumnier,  lor  their  fortifications  are  very 
inconsiderable.  On  the  otlier  side,  the  Venetians  are  in  continu- 
al apprehensions  from  the  Turk,  who  will  certainly  endeavour  at 
the  recovery'  of  the  Morea,  as  soon  as  tlie  Ottonum  tinpirc  bas 
reernited  a  little  of  its  ancient  strength.  They  are  very  sensible 
that  they  had  better  have  pushed  their  eoiiquests  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Adriatic  into  Albania,  for  then  their  territories  would 
Lave  lain  together,  and  have  been  nearer  the  fountain-head  to 
have  received  suecoura  on  occasion;  but  the  Vctietiaus  aru  under 
articles  with  the  otnperor,  to  resign  into  iiis  liands  whatever  ihey 
conquer  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  that  has  been  formerly  dis- 
membered from  the  empire.  And  having  already  very  much  dis- 
satiBfied  him  in  the  Frioul  and  Dalmntia,  they  dare  not  think  of 
exasperating  hiui  further.  Tlie  pope  disputes  with  lliem  their 
pretensions  to  the  Polesin,  as  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy  lays  an  eqnul 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus.  'Tis  surprising  to  consider 
with  what  heats  these  two  powers  have  contested  their  title  to  a 
kingdom  that  is  iu  the  hands  of  the  Turk. 

Among  all  these  difficulties  the  republic  will  still  maintain  it- 
Belf,  if  policy  can  prevail  upon  '■  force  ;  for  it  is  certain  the  Vene- 
tian senate  is  one  of  the  wisest  councils  iu  the  world,  though  at 
the  same  time,  if  we  believe  the  reports  of  several  that  have  been 
well  versed  in  their  coustitution,  a  great  part  o*"  their  polities  is 
founded  on  masiuia  which  otiiera  do  not  think  consistent  with 
their  honour  to  put  in  practice.  The  preservation  of  therepubliu 
is  that  to  which  all  other  considerations  submit.  To  encourage 
idleness  and  luxury  in  the  nobility,  to  cherish  ignorance  and  li- 
centiousness in  the  clergy,  to  keep  alive  a  continual  faction  in  the 

'  Endi-nvmr  at  thr  rerover>/\   We  say  to  aim  at  the  reiinvery ;  lint,  wf 
euilvavuitr  to  rctciver. 

*  J'remtil  Kpoii]  i.  •*.  the  senso  of  gahiintf  an  injlutnce,  simjily ;  and  nut 
a  Bupuritmly,  tor  tiion  he  sboald  Lave  said  jfirtnaii  ou€r. 


common  people,  to  connive  at  the  vieiousnesa  and  debaueherj  of 
convents,  to  breed  dissensions  among  the  nobles  of  tho  terra 
firma,  to  treat  a  brave  man  with  acorn  and  infamy;  in  short,  to 
stick  at  nothing  for  tlic  public  interest,  arc  rcpreaeuted  as  the  re- 
fined parts  of  iho  Venetian  wisdom.' 

Among  all  the  iustances  of  their  politics,  there  is  none  more 
admirable  than  the  great  secrecy  that  reigua  in  their  public  coun- 
cils. The  senate  is  generally  as  numerous  as  our  bouse  of  eora- 
nions,  if  we  only  reckon  the  sitting  members,  and  yet  carries  its 
resolutions  so  privately,  that  they  are  seldom  known  till  they  dis- 
cover themselves  in  the  execution.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
they  had  before  them  a  great  debate  eonceniiug  the  punishment 
of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  mouth  together,  and  con- 
cluded in  his  condemnation;  yet.  was  there  none  of  his  friends, 
nor  of  those  who  had  engaged  warmly  in  his  defence,  that  gave 
bim  the  least  intimation  of  what  was  passing  against  him,  till  he 
was  actually  seized,  and  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

The  noble  Venetians  think  themselves  equal  at  least  to  the 
electora  of  tho  empire,  and  but  one  degree  below  kings;  for 
which  reason  they  seldom  travel  into  foreign  countries,  where 
they  must  undergo  tho  mortification  of  being  treated  like  private 
gentlemen  :  yet  it  is  observed  of  them,  that  they  discharge  them- 
selves with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity  in  such  embassies  auJ  trea- 
ties'  as  are  laid  on  them  by  the  republic,"  for  their  whole  lives 

'  Til  ere  is  some  exaggorntion  in  th»  picture:  siu-ii  n  policy,  literally 
sarrit'il  out,  lould  never  have  foiiueil  the  men  wiio  Bccaiiiplished  tlie 
marvels  of  Venetiuii  history.  Sliil  tlie  Venetian  gcnerniiieiit  was  iiti  iti- 
exornble  j»<)vornmEnt :  ond  wjw  (listingiiislied  from  atl  modern  states  by 
Tignriiiisly  Bacrilictng,  like  the  aneienta,  tlie  individunl  to  tho  state. — G. 

'The  Veiietau  uiiilja''&iiiiors  wera  reijuii'ed,  on  their  retiifa  hurae,  to 
make  a  full  report  on  their  eniha**)'.  TlieJie  reports  Imve  been  eiirefnlly 
prc'-torveil  from  early  in   the  sixleeiitli  pentnry,  and   form  a  eollectiiin   of 

»  Embastiei  and  trta! tea  la!d  upon]  An  enjbasay  being  au  olBee,  may  l>s 
la*d  upon  a  mua :  a  treaty,  the  object  of  such  office,  eauuot. 


are  employed  in  intrigues  of  state,  and  thej  natiirally  give  them 
Pelves  airs  of  kings  and  princes,  of  wliicli  tiie  ministcrsi  of  othei 
nations  are  only  the  representatives.  Mmisieur  Anielot  reckons 
in  Lis  time,  two  thonsand  iive  hundred  nobles  that  had  voices  in 
the  great  council,  but  at  present,  I  am  tnld,  there  are  not  at  most 
fifteen  hundred,  notwithstanding  the  addition  of  many  new  fami- 
lies siuce  that  time.  It  is  very  strange,  that  with  this  advantage 
they  are  not  able  to  keep  up  their  number,  considering  that  the 
nobility  spreads  equally  through  all  the  brothers,  and  that  so 
very  few  of  them  are  destroyed  by  the  wars  nf  the  republic. 
Whether  tliis  may  be  imputed  to  the  luxury  of  the  Venetians,  or 
to  the  ordinary  celibacy  of  the  younger  brothers,  or  to  the  last 
plague  which  swept  away  many  of  them,  I  know  not.  They  gen- 
erally thrust  the  females  of  their  families  into  convents,  the  bet- 
ter to  preserve  tlieir  estates.  This  makes  the  Venetian  nuns  fa- 
mous for  the  liberties  they  allow  tlicinselves.  They  bare  operas 
withiu  tlieir  own  walls,  and  often  go  out  of  their  bounds  to  meet 
their  admirer!?,  or  ihcy  are  very  much  misrepresented.  Tliey 
have  many  of  them  their  lovers,  that  converse  with  them  daily  at 
the  grate,  and  are  ■  very  free  to  admit  a  visit  from  a  stranger. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  Cornaras,  that  not  long  ago  refused 
to  see  any  under  a  prince. 

The  carnival  of  Venice  is  every  where  talked  of.  The  great 
diversion  of  the  place  at  that  time,  as  well  as  on  all  other  high 
occasions,  is  masking.  The  Venetians;  who  are  naturally  grave, 
love  to  give  into  the  follies  and  cntorliiiumeats  of  such  seasons, 

doeumenU  of  tlio  Iiighe-^l  I'lilue,  fur  the  illugtralion  of  almost  every  pnrt  of 
njij<lei'n  history.  Rniikc  was  among  tlie  fiisl  to  emjil.iy  ihem  for  tbi.s  pur 
j>t'se:  ToiniLiiseo  fmUlishfd  afortion  of  tlio»e  iliat  lelolf  t.i> Frentli  liisLory: 
nnd  in  Fluience  the  publieatiun  of  a  comjtlete  cullcolinn  wiia  Ijegun  in 
l8o9,  under  the  title  of  "  Rt'la^ioiii  HtgVi  Aiiibiiscindoi  i  Veueti," — (i. 


■  A7id  are]  To  avoid  'Jie  amUiguiiy,  it  had  been  better  to 
cJief  are  " 


"atiJ    ^ 


wlien  disguised  in  a  falsn  personage.  Tlioy  arc,  indeed,  under  a 
necessity  of  finding  out  divt-rsious  that  may  agree  witli  the 
nature  of  the  place,  and  make  sonic  amends  for  tiie  loss  of  several 
pleasures  which  may  be  met  with  on  the  continent.  These  dis- 
guises give  occasion  to  abundance  of  love-adventures ;  for  there 
is  something  more  intriguing  in  tiie  amours  of  Venice,  than  in 
those  of  other  couutries,  and  I  question  but  the  secret  history  of 
a  carnival  would  make  a  collection  of  very  diverting  novels. 
Operas  are  another  great  entertainment  of  this  season.  Tlio 
poetry  of  them  is  generally  as  exquiaitely  ill,  as  the  music  is 
good.  Tiie  arguments  are  often  taken  from  some  celebrated 
action  of  the  ancient  Greeks  or  RonianR,  wliich  sonietinics  looks 
ridiculous  enough  ;  for  who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough 
old  Rouians  squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch,]  especi- 
ally whon  they  may  chuae  a  subject  out  of  courts  where  eunucha 
»ro  really  astors,  or  represent  by  them  any  of  the  soft*  Asiatic 
nionarchs '?  The  opera  tiiat  was  most  in  vogtio,  during  my  stay 
at  Venice,  was  built  on  the  following  subject  Cicsar  and  Soipio 
are  rivals  for  Cato's  daughter.'  Caesar's  first  words  bid  his 
soldiers  fly,  for  the  enemies  arc  upon  them.  "  Si  leva  Cesare,  o 
dice  a  Soldati.  A  la  fugga.  A'  lo  Scauipo."  The  daughter 
gives  the  preference  to  Caesar  which  is  made  the  occasion  of 
Cato's  death.  Before  he  kills  himself,  you  sgc  him  withdrawn 
into  his  library,  where,  among  his  books,  I  observed  tiio  titles  of 
Plutarch  and  Tasso.  After  a  short  soliioquy  he  strikes  himself 
tritb  the  dagger  that  he  holds  in  his  hand,  but  being  interrupted 
by  one  of  his  friends,  he  stnbs  lilni  for  his  pains,  and  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow  unluckily  breaks  the  dagger  on  one  of  his  ribs. 

'  As  A<1(3iaon  had  already  fkptehcJ  if  not  written,  tlie  5i-Bt  |  art  «f 
"Calo,"  tilts  piny  cmi]<i  not  liuve  gui;|;e<)ted  liis  nulypit ;  l>ut  the  oltpiiing; 
Hen«  of  tlie  oUi  act,  wliii-li  wns  ndt  nJiIcd  till  just  befui-e  lie  Itrnuglit  il; 
bat,  may  hare  sumelhin^r  of  the  eatue  relation  to  this  that  Audreini'v  Kd 

Lhs  to  the  Paradise  L'mt, — G, 
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that  a  man,  who  is  sensible  of  tbo  folly  of  tho  part  can  liardly 
forbear  boiiig  pleased  ■with  it.  Pantalono  is  gene. ally  an  old 
cully,  and  Covk'Uo  a  sharper. 

I  have  seen  a  translation  of  the  Cid,  acted  at  Bolonia,  which  ' 
would  never  have  taken,  had  they  not  found  a  place  in  it  for 
these  buffoons.  All  four  of  thciu  appear  ia  masks  that  are  mado 
like  the  old  Roman  persona^  as  J  shall  have  occasion  to  observe 
in  another  place.  The  French  and  Italiaus  have  probably  do- 
ri\'ed  this  custom  of  showing  some  of  their  characters  in  masks, 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre.  The  old  Vatican  Terence 
has  at  the  head  of  every  scene  the  figures  of  all  the  porsous  that 
are  concerned  in  it,  with  the  particular  disguises  in  which  they 
acted  ;  and  I  rcmcuiber  to  have  »oen  in  the  Villa  JIattei  an 
autick  statue  masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Unatho  in 
the  eunuch,  fur  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  figure  he  niakc.H  in  the 
Vatican  manuscript.  One  would  wondor,  indeed,  liow  so  polite 
a  people  as  the  ancient  Eomans  and  Athenians '  should  not  look 
on  these  borrowed  faces  as  unnatural.  They  might  do  very  well 
for  a  O^'clops,  or  a  Siityr,  that  can  have  no  re-semblaueo  in  human 
ft'atures;  but  for  a  flatterer,  a  uil.ser,  or  the  like  characters, 
which  abound  in  our  own  species,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than 
to  represent  their  looks  by  a  painted  vizard.  lo  persona  of  this 
nature  the  turns  and  motions  of  the  face  are  often  as  agreeatlfl 
as  any  part  of  the  action.  Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  repre- 
sented never  so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  cliaracter,  it 
Cfbh  never  suit  with  the  variet}'  of  passions  that  are  incident  to 
«<ery  single  person  in  the  whole  course  of  a  play.  The  grimace 
Biay  be  proper  on  some  occasions,  but  is  too  steady  to  agree  with 
alL     The  rabble,  indeed,  are  generally  pleased  at  the  first  entry 

'  Romaiu  ami  At/wuians.    Thej  hud,  wUUout  iloulit,  tl  eir  reasons  tot 
Qua  pruuiiue,  lur  Lbey  wtre  seasible  of  its  iucuuveaiauce. 


ot  a  disguise,  l)ut  the  jest  grows  cold  even  with  tl\cm  iC>o  when  It 
comes  oa  the  stage  in  a  second  scene. 

Siace  I  am  on  this  subjet-t,  I  caanot  forhear  inuntloning  a 
custom  at  Venice,  which  tiiej'  tell  me  is  particular  to  the  coiunion 
people  of  this  country',  of  singing  stanzas  out  of  Tasso.'  They 
are  set  to  a  pretty  solemn  tunc,  and  when  one  begins  in  any  part 
of  the  poet,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  be  answered  by  somebody  else 
that  overhears  him ;  so  that  sometimes  you  have  ten  or  a  dozen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  taking  verse  after  verse,  and 
mnniug  on  with  the  poem  aa  far  as  their  memories  will  carry  them. 

On  Iloly  Thursday,  among  tho  several  shows  that  are  yearly 
exhibited,  I  saw  one  that  is  odd  enough,  and  particular  to  tho 
Venetiaus.  There  is  a  set  of  artisans,  who  by  the  help  of  several 
poles,  which  they  lay  across  each  others  shoulders,  build  them- 
selves up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid  ;  so  that  you  see  a  pile  of  men 
in  the  air  of  four  or  five  rows  rising  one  above  another.  The 
weight  is  so  eijually  dLstributcd,  that  every  man  is  very  well  able 
to  bear  his  part  of  it,  the  stories,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  growing 
less  and  less  as  they  advance  higlicr  and  higher.  A  little  boy 
represents  the  point  of  the  pyramid,  who,  after  a  short  Bpitce, 
leaps  off,  with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one  that 
catches  him  at  the  bottom.  In  the  same  manner  the  whole  build- 
ing falls  to  pieces.  I  have  buen  tho  more  particular  on  this,  be- 
cause it  explains  the  following  verses  of  Claudian,  which  show 
that  the  Venetiaus  are  not  the  iaroators  of  this  trick. 


Vel  qui  ranre  nvium  srae  jacalantur  in  aurna, 
Corpnriiijue  a^lititant,  celeri  LTt-sceiitia  iie.xii, 
Quorum  coiiipfisitain  [uier  uugmentivtua  in  arc'em 
Emifut:,  ol  viuutiis  pluntju,  vel  criinbiis  luereiis, 
i'euUulu  liWulu  tigit  vestigia  aaltii. 

Cl.auii.   de  Pros,  tt  0\jb.  Ccns. 


I  "In  Venice  Tussu's  echoo  are  no  more, 
Asd  AllcDt  ruw.H  Iho  MimliAii  KuuiiiiUtf.- 


-CmuiK  QakuLD.— O. 
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Men,  pil'd  on  men,  -with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabric  to  the  skies; 
A  8{)rightly  youth  above  the  topmost  row 
Poiuu  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  show. 

Though  we  meet  with  the  Veneti  in  the  old  poets,  the  city  of 
Venice  is  too  modern  to  find  a  place  among  them.  Sannazarius's 
epigram  is  too  well  known  to  be  inserted.  The  same  poet  has 
celebrated  this  city  in  two  other  places  of  his  poems.' 

Quis  VenettB  miracula  proferat  urbis, 

Una  instar  magrii  quK  simul  Orbis  hiibetl 
Salve  Jtalbm  Regina,  altiB  puleherrima  Uomte 

iEniula,  quae  terris,  qua;  dominaris  uquia  1 
Tu  tibi  vel  Reges  cives  facis ;  O  Decus,  O  Lux 

Ansoniic,  per  quam  libera  turba  sumus, 
Ter  quam  Barbaries  nobis  non  imperat,  et  Sol 

Exuriens  nostro  clarius  orbe  nitet  1  Lib.  3,  eL  1. 

Venetio  stands  with  endless  beauties  crown'd. 
And  as  a  world  within  herself  is  fuuud. 
Hail,  queen  of  Italy  t  for  3-ears  to  come 
The  mighty  rival  of  immortal  Rome  1 
ISatious  and  seas  are  in  thy  states  enroll'd, 
•  And  kings  among  thy  citizens  are  told. 

Ausonia's  brightest  ornament  I  by  thee 
She  sits  a  sov'reign,  unenslav'd  and  free ; 

•  Tliere  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  Addison's  limited  knowledge  of 
Italian  literature,  than  his  citing  Sannazaro  and  making  no  mention  rf 
Delia  Casn,  whose  beautiful  sonnet  he  would  certain!}'  have  known  if  h« 
had  extended  his  reading  beyond  the  merest  elements. 

Quest!  palagi  e  qneste  logge,  or  colte 
D'ostni  e  <li  inarinl  c  dl  Hjrnre  elette, 
Fur  poclie  e  basse  case  iniileine  accolte, 
Deiiertl  Hill  e  povere  tolette ; 
Ma  gtmti  ardite,  d'ognl  vizio  sciolte, 
Frt'ineano  il  nior  con  picciolo  barcliette, 
Clie  qui  non  |>er  doiiiar  pruvlnciu  molte, 
Ma  fiig^r  aer\  itA  s  cran  ristrette. 
Non  em  aiiiblziun  ne'pettl  loro; 
Ilmenllreabhorrianplil  che  la  mono; 
Ne  vi  regnavft  In^orda  fame  d'oro. 
Be  '1  ciel  vha  dato  plu  beata  sorte, 
Non  sicn  quelle  virtu  die  tantu  onoro, 
Dslle  nove  ricchezze  oppresse  e  mort«. — 6 
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Bj  thee,  the  rudo  bnrbariRti  chaa'd  away, 

TLe  rising  ann  oheera  with  a  purBr  ray 

Our  ■weatern  world,  and  doubly  gilds  the  day. 

Kec  tn  semper  erig,  quss  septem  nmplecteria  arc^a, 

ITe  tn,  qnn  mediis  amala  aurgis  aqnls.  Lib.  2,  el  1. 

Thon  too  flhult  fnll  by  time  or  barb'rous  foes, 
Whose  circling  walls  the  sov^n  fura'd  hills  inclose; 
Ani  thon,  whose  rival  tow'ra  invade  tho  Mea, 
Aud,  from  amidst  tbo  'waves,  with  equal  glory  riae. 


FEERARA,  RAVENTTA,  REMmi. 

At  Venice  I  took  a  bark  for  Fcrrara,  and  in  my  way  tbither 

eaw  BCTcral  moutha  of  the  Po,  by  wLich  it  empties  itself  into  the 

Adriatic. 

Quo  non  alina  per  pinguia  CQltu 

In  mare  purpureum  violontior  influit  Amnia.  Vmo.  Georg.  4. 

wbicb  is  true,  if  understood  only  of  the  rivers  of  Italy. 

Lnean's  description  of  the  Po  would  have  been  very  beautiful, 
had  he  known  when  to  have  given  over. 

Qnoque  mogis  nullum  tellns  se  solvit  in  amnem 
Eridanui,  fractoBque  evolvitin  (Bquora  aylvaa, 
Hesperiarnque  exhaurit  aquia  :  liunc  fabula  pritnum 
Populea  fluviuin  ripaa  umbrfLsao  corouft: 
Cnniquc  diera  proiium  transverso  limite  dueonii 
Sucoendit  Phaeton  flagrantibus  a;thora  loiis; 
Qurgitibus  rajilis,  penitus  tellure  perustfc, 
Hunc  liabuisse  pares  Phuibeis  iguibus  undas.  Lib.  X 

The  Po,  that  rushiug  with  uncommon  force, 
O'ersets  whole  woods  in  ita  tumiiltuouB  course^ 
Aad  rieitig  from  Hesperia'a  wat'ry  veiaa, 
Th'  cxhatistod  hind  of  all  its  moisture  drains. 
The  Po,  as  sings  tho  fuble,  fii-st  convey'd 
Its  wond'ring  current  through  a  poplar  shade: 
For  when  young  Phaeton  mistook  his  way, 
Lost  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
This  river,  with  surviving  streams  supply'd, 
"When  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  earth  were  dry'd, 
VOL.  n. — 9 
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And  nature's  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 

QuencliM  the  dire  flame  tlmt  sot  the  world  on  firft 

The  poet's  refleotiona  fallow. 

!N  on  minor  bio  Kilo,  ei  noa  per  plana  jaeentia 
JEqjpli  Libj'oaa  Niliia  sljigiiaret  arenas. 
San  minor  liio  Intro,  nisi  quod  dum  permeat  o^beiq 
later,  casui-oa  in  qiieelibet  lequora  foutes 
Aocipit,  et  Soytliicos  exit  uon  »oIus  iij  undaH 

Nor  TTonld  the  Nile  more  wnt'ry  stores  contain. 
But  that  he  stagnates  on  his  Lybian  plain  : 
Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force, 
But  that  he  gnthers  in  hia  tedious  course 
Ton  tbonaaud  atreams,  luid  swelling  oa  he  flowa, 
In  Scythian  seas  the  glut  of  rivera  throws. 

That  13,  says  Scaliger,  the  Eridanua  would  be  bigger  than  the 
Nile  and  Danube,  if  the  Nile  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than 
the  Eridanus.  What  makes  the  poet's  remark  the  more  impro- 
per, the  Tery  reason  why  the  Danube  is  greater  than  the  Po,  ai 
he  assigns  it-,  is  that  which  really  makes  the  Po  as  great  as  it  is  • 
for  before  its  fall  into  the  gulf,  it  receives  into  its  channel  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  Piemont,  Milan,  and  the  rest  of  Lorn- 
hardy. 

Prom.  Yecice  to  Ancona  the  tide  comes  in  very  sensibly  at  ita 
stated  periods,  but  rises  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  it  advances 
nearer  the  head  of  the  gulf.  Lucan  has  ran  out  of  his  way  to 
describe  the  jihcsfiomenon^  which  is  indeed  very  extraordinary  to 
those  who  lie  out  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  ocean,  and, 
according  to  his  usual  custom^  lets  his  poem  stand  Etill  that  he 
may  give  way  to  his  own  reflections. 

Qadque  jncet  littus  dubiiim,  quod  terra  fretuuique 
Vendicat  altcrnis  vicibua,  cum  funditur  iugeaa 
Occanuu,  vel  cilm  rcfugis  se  fluctibus  aufert. 
Ventus  ah  extremo  pelngus  aii;  axe  vulutet 
DestitiiHtque  ferens  :  on  Eidere  muta  secundo 
r«thyos  undu  vags  lunaribus  aestunt  bui-is  : 
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Flammiger  an  Titan,  nt  alenteg  huariat  cndag, 

Erignt  oeeanum  fliictu3(jne  ad  sidera  tullnt, 

Qnffirite  qiioa  agitttt  nitindi  labor;  at  mihi  semper 

Tu  quwuuuquu  moves  taiu  cr«bro8  cauaa  moatiis, 

Ut  Buperi  voluere,  late. Lib.  1. 

Wasli'd  with  gucce&aive  g«ag,  tbe  doubtful  straud 

By  turua  is  oc<»n,  atid  hy  turua  u  land: 

Whether  the  wiuds  iu  distiinl  regiona  blow. 

Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  awl  fro: 

Or  -waining  moons  their  settled  periods  keep 

To  swell  the  billows,  and  fermtut  the  deep; 

Or  the  tir'd  sun,  Ins  vigour  to  supply, 

Kaieea  the  floatiug  mountains  to  tlie  sky, 

And  slakes  his  thirst  within  tiie  mighty  tide, 

Do  you  who  study  nature's  works  decide  : 

Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire, 

Nor,  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  jiresumptuoualj  inqairc. 

At  Ferrara '  I  met  with  nothing  extraordinarj.  The  town 
is  very  large,  but  eitremely  thin  of  people.  It  has  a  citadel,  and 
Homething  like  a  fortification  running  round  it,  bat  bo  large  that 
it  requires  laore  soldiers  to  defend  it,  than  the  pope  has  in  hi* 
whole  dominions.  The  streets  are  as  heautiful  as  any  I  haT* 
Been,  In  their  length,  breadth,  and  regularity.  The  Benedictines 
have  the  finest  convent  of  the  place.  They  showed  us  in  itifl 
church  Ariosto'a  monument :  his  epitaph  says,  he  was  NobilitaU 
generis  atque  animi  clarus,  in  rebus  publicis  administranais^ 
in  regendis  populls,  in  gravissiniis  et  summis  Pontijicis  lego- 
tionibiis  prudentid  consi/io,  eloqtcentid  pr<estantissimus. 

I  came  down  a  branch  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Alberto,  within  ten 
miles  of  Ravenna.  *     All  this  space  lies  miserably  uncultivated 

'He  evidently  did  not  visit  the  library,  where  the  manuscripts  of 
Arioato  and  Tasso  are  preserved,  nor  Ariosto's  liouse,  nor  Tafiso's  prison 
If  he  had  seen  Ariosto'a  house  he  would  certainly  have  copied  the  iB9cii|i- 
tiou — 

Puts  sad  ajita  mlhl,  oeil  nnlll  obnnilji,  sed  non 
Surdiilii,  partu  uieo  Bed  laincn  ucto  <iuuiiis. — O. 

*  We  coma  to  Ravenna  and  have  not  a  wnrd  of  Duntt: — no  aluaion  tc 
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till  you  liomo  near  Raveana,  where  the  soil  is  made  extremely 
fruitful,  and  shows  what  much  of  the  rest  might  be,  were  there 
hands  enough  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advantage.  It  ia  now  on 
both  sides  the  road  very  marahy,  and  generally  overgrown  with 
rushes,  which  made  me  fancy  it  waa  once  floated  by  the  sea,  that 
lies  within  four  miles  of  it.  Nor  could  I  in  the  least  doubt  it 
when  I  saw  Bavonna,  that  is  now  almost  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  Adriatic,  though  it  was  formerly  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  Roman  ports. 

One  may  gueBS  at  its  ancient  aitaation  from  Martial's 

Meltu»que  Ramii  gat-riant  Ravuiiuatea.  Lib.  8. 

Kavenna'a  frogs  in  better  music  oroak. 

and  the  description  that  Silias  Italious  has  given  us  of  it. 

Qadqne  gravi  retno  limogia  segniter  uodis 

Leata  paludossa  persciDdnot  stagoa  Ravennie.  Lib.  8. 

Encumber'd  io  the  iiind,  their  oars  (divide 
With  liciivy  sti'okes  the  thick  unwieldy  tida 

Accordingly  the  old  geographers  represent  it  as  situated  amOLg 
marshes  and  shallows.  The  place  which  is  shown  for  the  haven^ 
is  on  a  level  with  the  town,  and  has  probably  been  stopped  up  by 
the  great  heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it ;  for  all 
the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there  insensibly 
by  the  sea's  discharging  itself  upon  it  for  so  many  ages.  The 
ground  must  have  been  formerly  much  lower,  for  otherwise  the 
town  would  have  lain  under  water.  The  remains  of  the  Pharos, 
that  stand  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  two  from  the 

the  early  Ciiristiati  montanentB  which  nre  very  numerous,  not  a  word  eTen 
abuut  "TheLidoro  auj  IlonorJa,"  th«  moat  ])orfcct  of  Drydeu'a  poems,  and 
what  is  eijiially  retD.'irkaUe,  no  mention  of  Gaatcm  de  Foijt,  though  ho  must 
liuve  seen  the  tiionument — but  in  thoir  stund,  a  Latin  inscription  with  a 
very  ingonioiis  interpretation — eertaioly  an  atnnsing  illustrntion  of  tba 
wieluaire  hold  wbiek  hie  l«tlii  studies  had  taken  of  big  r  ind. — G 
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lowD,  hare  their  foandationa  covered  with  earth  for  some  yards, 
as  they  told  me,  which  *  notwithBtanding  are  upon  a  level  with 
the  fields  that  lie  about  them,  though  it  ia  probable  they  ''  took 
the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground  to  set  it  upon.  It  was  a  square 
tower  of  about  twelve  yards  in  breadth,  as  appears  by  that  part 
of  it  which  yet  remaina  entire,  so  that  ita  height  must  hare  been 
very  considerable  to  have  preserved  a  proportion.  It  ia  made  in 
the  form  of  the  Venetian  Campanile,  and  is  probably  the  high 
tower  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  36,  cap.  12. 

On  the  side  of  the  town,  where  the  sea  ia  supposed  to  have 
lain  formerly,  there  is  now  a  little  church  called  the  Rotonda. 
At  the  entrance  of  it  are  two  atones,  the  one  with  an  inscription 
in  Gothic  characters,  that  has  nothing  in  it  remarkable ;  the  other 
ia  a  square  piece  of  marble,  that  by  the  inscription  appears  an- 
cient, and  by  the  ornaments  about  it  shows  itself  to  have  been  a 
littlo  Pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who  were  shipwrecked, 
perhaps  in  the  place  where  now  their  monument  stands.  The 
first  line  and  a  half,  that  tells  their  names  and  families  in  prose, 
is  not  legible  ;  the  rest  runs  thus  : 

Ranim  domuB  hoa  produsit  alamnost 


Libertatia  opus  contulit  una  dies. 
Naufraga  mors  pariter  rapuit  quoa  junxenit  aat^ 
Et  dtiplicea  luctus  moi's  pei-iniqua  dcdit 

Both  with  th«  aarne  indulgent  master  blestt'd, 

Oa  the  same  day  their  liberty  poBScsa'd: 

A  shipwreek  sloiv  whom  it  had  joiii'd  befors, 

And  left  their  commou  frieudu  their  fuu'rala  to  deplore 

There  is  a  turn  in  the  third  verse  that  we  lose,  by  not  know- 
ing the-  circumstanoea  of  their  story.  It  was  the  ncmfra^a  mors 
which  destroyed  them,  aa  it  had  formerly  united  them ;  what 
this  union  was  is  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse,  by  their  both 

'  'H'Xif/il  i.  e.  what  now  appear  to  be  tlieir  fouiidatjons. 

'  Tlu:y'\  Who  f     Tliia  wbolo  aentenco  ia  wretchedly  c.vpreased. 


having  been  made  freemen  on  the  same  day.  If,  therefore,  we 
Buppose  they  had  heen  formerly  shipwrecked  with  their  master, 
and  that  he  made  them  free  at  the  same  time,  the  epigram  is  un- 
riddled. Nor  IS  this  interpretation  perhaps  so  forced  as  it  may 
seem  at  first  sight,  since  it  was  the  custom  of  the  masters,  a  little 
before  their  death,  to  give  their  slaves  their  freedom,  if  they  had 
deserved  it  at  their  bands ;  and  it  is  n.itural  enoagh  to  suppose 
one,  involved  in  a  common  shipwreck,  would  give  sooh  of  his 
slaves  their  liberty,  as  should  have  the  good  luck  to  save  them- 
belves.  The  chancel  of  this  church  is  vaulted  with  a  single  etone 
of  four  foot  in  thickness,  and  a  h-androd  and  fourteen  in  circum- 
ference. Tbere  stood  on  the  outside  of  this  little  cupola  a  great 
tomb  of  porphyry,  and  the  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  but  in 
the  war  that  Louis  the  twelfth  made  on  Italy,  the  tomb  was  bro- 
ken in  pieces  by  a  cannon-ball.  It  was  perhaps  the  same  blow 
that  made  the  flaw  in  the  cupola,  though  the  inhabitants  say  it 
was  cracked  by  thunder  that  destroyed  a-son  of  one  of  their  Gothic 
princes,  who  had  taken  shelter  under  it,  as  having  been  foretold 
what  kind  of  death  he  was  to  die.  I  asked  an  abbot '  that  was  in 
the  church,  what  was  the  name  of  this  Gothic  priuco,  who,  after 
a  little  recollection,  answered  mo,  "  That  he  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely, but  that  be  thought  it  was  one  Julius  Cajsar."  There  is 
a  convent  of  Theatins,  where  they  show  a  little  window  in  the 
ohureh,  through  which  the  Holy  Ghost  ia  said  to  have  entered  in 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  and  to  have  settled  on  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  bishopric.  The  dove  is  represented  in  the  window,  and 
in  Several  places  of  the  church,  and  is  in  great  reputation  all  over 
Italy.  I  should  not,  indeed,  think  it  impossible  for  a  pigeon  to 
fly  in  accidentally  through  the  roof,  where  they  -till  keep  the  hole 
open,  and,  by  its  fluttering  over  such  a  particular  place,  to  give 
eo  superstitious  an  assembly  an  occasion  of  favoring  a  competitor, 

'  JJe  firoUibly  meaut  an  Abte. — G. 
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especially  if  he  had  many  friends  among  tte  electors  ihat  would 
make  a  politic  use  of  such  an  accident :  but  they  pretend  the 
miracle  has  happened  more  than  once.  Among  tho  pictures  of 
several  famous  men  of  t!ieir  order,  there  is  one  with  this  inscrip- 
tion. P.  D.  Thomas  GauldvcUus  Ep.  As.  Trid.  consilio  con- 
tra Heereiicos,  et  in  Anglia  contra  Elisdbet.  Field  Confessor 
conspicuus.  The  statue  of  Alexander  the  Seventh  stands  in  the 
large  square  of  the  town  ;  it  is  cast  in  brass,  and  has  the  posture 
that  is  always  given  the  figure  of  a  pope  ;  an  arm  extended,  and 
blessing  the  people.  In  another  square  on  a  high  pillar  is  set  the 
statue  of  tho  Blessed  Virgin,  arrayed  like  a  queen,  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  and  a  crown  upon  her  head ;  for  Laving  delivered 
the  town  from  a  raging  pestilence.  The  custom  of  crowning  the 
Holy  Virgin  is  so  much  in  vogao  among  the  Italians,  that  one 
often  sees  in  their  churches  a  little  tinsel  crown,  or  perhaps  a 
circle  of  stars  glued  to  the  canvas  over  the  head  of  the  figure, 
which  sometimes  spoils  a  good  picture.  In  the  convent  of  Bene- 
dictines I  saw  tlirco  huge  chests  of  marble,  with  no  inscription 
on  theia  that  I  could  find,  though  they  are  said  to  contain  the 
ashes  of  Valentinian,  Honorius,  and  his  sister  Placidia,  From 
Ravenna  I  came  to  Rimini,  having  passed  the  Rubicon  by  the 
way.  This  river  is  not  so  very  contemptible  as  it  is  generally 
represented,  and  was  much  increased  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
whca  Caesar  passed  it,  according  to  Lucan. 


Fonte  uadit  modlco  panrigque  impellitur  undia 
Puiiioeua  Rubieoii,  enin  ferviJa  ciinduit  n'stos  : 
Perque  inias  acrpit  vallcs,  et  Galliea  t-ertus 
Limes  flb  Ausoniis  distcrrninnt  arvo  colotiia  : 
Tune  vires  piwbebat  hyems,  alquc  auxorat  ondas 
Terliiv  jam  gi-ovido  plnvialia  Clynthia  eomu, 
Et  modidia  Euri  resolut-e  flatibna  Alp«fi. 


UU.  1 


While  Bummcr  lasts,  the  strenin*  of  Rnbicon 
From  their  apciit  source  ii^a  small  current  run. 
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Hid  in  the  winding  vales  they  gently  glide. 
And  Italy  fiom  neislib'rinf;  Giiul  divide  ; 
But  now,  with  wintor  attjriiia  iotrciis'd,  they  rose. 
By  wat'ry  roootis  produo'd,  and  Alpine  snowe, 
That  melting  on  the  lioary  inountaina  lay, 
And  in  wivnn  eaatevn  viudd  digsolv'd  away. 

This  river  is  now  called  Pisatello.' 

BimiDi  Las  nothing  modern  to  boast  o£  Its  antiquities  ar« 
as  follow :  a  marble  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  by  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  for  the  inscription  is  Btill  legible,  thougli  not  rightly 
transcribed  by  Gruter.  A  triumphal  arch  raised  by  Augustus, 
which  makes  a  noble  gate  to  the  town,  though  part  of  it  is  rained. 
The  rnios  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  Suggeatum,  on  which  it  is 
said  that  Julius  Cucsar  hitrangned  hia  army  after  having  passed 
the  Rubicon.  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no  means  look  on  this 
last  as  authentic  :  *  it  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  ILke  the  pedestal 
of  a  pillar,  but  something  higher  than  ordinary,  and  is  but  just 
broad  enough  for  one  man  to  stand  upon  it.  On  the  contrary 
the  aocient  Suggcstums,  as  I  have  often  observed  on  medals,  as 
well  as  on  Gonstantine's  arch,  wore  made  of  wood  like  a  little 
kind  of  stago,  for  the  heads  of  the  nails  are  sometimes  represent- 
ed, that  are  supposed  to  have  fastened  the  boards  together.  We 
often  see  on  them  the  emperor,  and  two  or  three  general  officers, 
sometimes  sitting  and  soraetimea  standing,  as  they  made  speeches, 
or  distributed  a  congiary  to  the  soldiers  or  people.  They  were 
probably  always  in  readiness,  and  carried  among  the  baggage  of 
the  army,  whereas  this  at  Rimini  must  have  been  built  on  the 
place,  and  required  some  time  before  it  could  be  finished. 

If  the  observation  I  have  hero  made  is  just,  it  may  serve  as  a 

'  It  18  strange  that  this  ahotild  ever  liave  been  miatakcn  fur  the  Rubi- 
eoD,  which  \a  a  larger  rivor,  a  few  miles  boyoiid  Savignaiio,  about  twenty- 
five  mileg  long,  emptying  a  full  stream  into  the  Adriatic,  and  bearing  to 
this  day  the  iiumc  of  il  JRubicone. — G. 

'  AddiEon'a  doubta  were  well-founded. — 0^. 
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confirmation  to  the  learned  Fabretti'a  conjecture  on  Trajan's  pil- 
lar ;  who  supposea,  I  think,  with  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  the 
camps,  intrenchments,  and  other  works  of  the  same  nature,  which 
are  cut  out  aa  if  they  had  been  made  of  brick  or  hewn  stone,  were 
in  reality  only  of  earth,  turf,  or  the  like  materials  ;  for  there  are 
on  the  pillar  some  of  these  Suggestums  which  are  figured  like 
those  on  medals,  with  only  this  difference,  that  thoy  seem  built 
of  brick  or  free-stone.  At  twelve  miles  distance  iirom  Kuniui 
stands  tlie  little  republic  of  St.  Marino,  which  I  could  not  forbear 
visiting,  though  it  lies  out  of  the  common  tour  of  travellers,  and 
has  excessively  bad  ways  to  it.  I  shall  here  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  it,  because  I  know  of  nobody  else  that  has  done  it.  One 
may,  at  least,  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  it  something  more 
singular  than  can  he  found  in  great  govcrnnionta,  and  form  from 
it  an  idea  of  Venice  in  its  first  beginnings,  when  it  had  only  a  few 
heaps  of  earth  for  its  dominions,  or  of  Rome  itself,  when  it  had 
as  yet  covered  but  one  of  its  seveD  hilla. 


THE  REPUBLIO  OF  ST.  MARINO. ' 

Tlic  town  and  republio  of  St.  Marino  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
very  high  and  craggy  mountain.  It  ia  generally  hid  among  the 
clouds,  and  lay  under  snow  when  I  saw  it,  though  it  was  clear  and 

'  Thia  is  one  of  tlie  best  Bpecimeaa  of  Addiaoa'a  qualifiLationa  for  per- 
sonal inqtiirj,  tlie  iiiroriivUioa  which  it  contains  having  been  gathered  on 
tlia  spot,  not  copied  fi-om  guido  b<iok8. 

Few  ehangoa  have  talien  place  in  this  eingnlai'  little  republic  eiiice 
Addison  wrote  his  desoiiplion  of  it.  In  1730  it  waa  invaded  bj  CirJiuRl 
Alboroui,  whose  restless  spirit,  cut  off  from  the  broiid  field  of  European 
politics,  found  a  vent  in  the  ndmiuiBtnititm  of  the  Bolognesc  lis  papal 
legate.  Under  the  pretext  tlint  the  goveruinent  had  dogeucrated  into  no 
iiligiirchr,  he  resolved  to  reduce  it  under  the  subjection  of  the  lloly  See, 
planned  an  attack  with  all  the  subtlety  and  seerccy  with  which  he  hnd 
formed  his  great  schema  for  the  rcistoijiitiun  of  the  Spaiiisli  monarchy,  and 
with  200  soldiers  and  a  troop  of  ibirri,  seized  the  iinsuspecting  lilUe  statf, 

rnt..   It. — 0* 


warm  weather  in  all  the  country  about  it.  There  ia  not  a  spring 
or  foantain,  that  I  could  hoiir  of,  iu  the  whole  dointnions,  but 
they  are  always  well  provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs 
of  raiu  and  auow-water.  The  wine  that  grows  on  the  sides  of  their 
raouataiu  is  extraordinary  good,*  and  I  thitik  much  better  than 
any  I  met  with  on  the  cold  side  of  the  Appenines.  This  puts  me 
in  miud  of  tboir  cellars,  which  have  most  of  them  a  natural  ad- 
vantage which  renders  them  extremely  cool  in  the  hottest  sea- 
sons,  for  they  have  generally  in  the  sides  of  them  deep  boles  that 
run  into  the  hollows  of  the  hill,  from  whence  there  oonatantly  is- 

ttod  declared  it  a  forfeiture  to  Rome.  An  appeal  was  made  to  tlie  Pope, 
who,  lesA  dai'ing  than  his  minister,  gave  the  inhabitants  permission  to 
decide  for  thetneelvoa,  whether  they  would  remain  free,  or  pasa  uuder 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  Tlio  question  woa  Rolcmnly  hraiigbt  before  the 
citizens  in  public  asspmbty,  and  the  republic  presei-ved. 

During   Napoleon's   eampaigiis  in  Italy,  he  sent    Monge  to  offer  th? 

ir  rcpublio  an  increase  of  tenitory,  a  complimentary  present  of  two 
cannon,  and  the  ppotecliou  of  France,  Tlio  ambassador  was  received  with 
due  solemnity,  hia  BOrnewhat  pedantic  speech  listened  to  with  respectful 
attention,  the  enlargement  of  territory  judiciously  refused,  and  the  com 
plinientiiry  gift  ooni'teoasly  accepted.  It  was  impossible  even  for  Napoleoc 
to  do  TJoletice  to  »o  modest  a  people,  and  though  he  never  eent  the  cannon, 
he  Buffered  the  little  republic  to  live  ou  in  tranquil  obaourity.  Much  credit 
is  due  to  Antonio  Onofi-i,  who  displajed  great  judgnient  and  flimDegs  in 
hi?  intercourse  witli  Napoleon,  aud  Biibaequcutly  defended  bis  country 
Bncce§9fiilly  before  the  congress  of  V'^ienna.  llis  tomb  and  biwt  aow  form 
one  of  the  most  touching  meniorials  in  thia  insti'iictive  history. 

In  ia47,  some  iru]>ortant  chaogea  wore  made  iu  the  eonstilutioQ the 

general  council  trausfoi-med  into  a  house  of  repiesentativea,  chosen  by 
UDiverail  suftVuge,  and  deliberating  with  open  doors.  This  is  the  legis- 
lative body.  They  vote  by  ballot,  and  no  act  becomes  valid  nnlew  sup- 
ported by  two-thirJa  of  the  votes.  The  executive  pov^er  still  remains  with 
the  two  captains,  who  are  chosen  every  six  months,  one  for  the  town  and 
OQe  for  the  comitry.  Between  them  and  the  legislative  body  there  ia  n 
council  of  twelve,  of  which  two-tliirds  are  changed  eveiy  year. — Q. 


*  Extraordinary  good,  for,  extraordinarily  good.  This  way  ol  using  an 
adjective  adverbially,  is  allowed  !n4he  namitivo,  or  familiar  style;  and 
■eeins  to  hav  taken  its  rise  from  the  ease  and  dis]>atch  of  procimci8ta<tn. 
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Buea  a  breathmg  kind  of  vapour,  so  very  chtlling  in  the  summor 
time,  tliiit  a  man  can  scarce  suffer  bis  liaud  iu  the  wind  of  it.' 

This  mountain,  and  a  few  neighbouring  hillocks  that  lie  scat- 
tered about  the  bottom  of  it,  is  the  whole  circuit  of  these  domin- 
ions. They  have,  what  they  call,  tliree  castlea,  three'  convents, 
and  five  ohnrches,  and  tan  reckon  about  five  tliousand  souls  in 
their  oommuBity.  The  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  historians,  who 
mention  this  little  republic,  give  the  following  account  of  its  ori- 
ginal, St.  Marino  was  its  founder,  a  Dalmatian  by  birth,  and  by 
trade  a  mason.  He  was  employed  above  thirteen  hundred  years 
ago  in  the  reparation  of  Rimini,  and  after  he  had  finished  his 
work,  retired  to  this  solitary  mountain,  as  finding  it  very  proper 
for  the  life  of  a  hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rigours  and 
austerities  of  religion.  He  had  not  been  long  here  before  he 
wrought  a  reputed  miracle,  which,  joined  with  his  extraordinary 
sanctity,  gained  him  so  great  an  esteem,  that  the  princess  of  the 
country  made  him  a  present  of  the  mountain,  to  dispose  of  it  at 
his  own  discretion.  His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  republic  which  calls  itself  after  his  name.  So  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Marino  may  boast  at  least  of  a  nobler  original 
than  tliat  of  Rome,  the  one  having  been  at  first  an  asylum  for 
robbers  and  murderers,  and  the  other  a  resort  of  persona  eminent 
for  their  piety  and  devotion.  The  best  of  their  churches  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  saint,  and  holds  his  aahes.  His  statue  stands  over 
the  high  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a  mountain  in  its  hands,  crowned 
with  three  castles,  which  is  likewise  the  arms  of  the  common- 

'  He  probably  means  the  remarlsable  oavem  at  Borgo,  a  village  of  60C 
tnhabitAtitSj  at  the  foot  of  the  moimtain,  and  tlie  residence  of  the  principal 
citizens. — G. 

'  Four  convonla — Bevoateen  square  mllea  of  territory,  leaa  than  7000 
iQtiBbitniil.%  and  an  aniw  if  forty  men,  though  strictly  speaktog  all  Ui* 
Citizens,  like  our  own,  are  aolJiers, — G. 
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wealth.  They  attribute  to  his  protection  the  long  duration  of 
their  state,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  greatest  saint  next  th« 
blessed  virgin.  I  saw  ia  their  statute-book  a  law  against  such  aa 
speak  disrespectfully  of  him,  who  are  to  he  punished  in  the  same 
manner  aa  those  vrho  are  convicted  of  blasphemy. 

This  petty  republio  has  now  lasted  thirteen  hundred  years, 
while  all  the  other  states  of  Italy  have  several  times  changed 
their  masters  and  forms  of  government.  Their  whole  history  ia 
comprised  in  two  purchases,  which  they  made  of  a  neighbouring 
prince,  and  in  a  war  in  which  they  assisted  tho  pope  against  a  lord 
of  Rimini.  In  the  year  1 100  they  bought  a  castle  iiv  the  neigh- 
bourhood, as  they  did  another  in  tho  year  1170.  The  papers  of 
the  conditions  are  preserved  in  their  archives,  where  'tis  very  re- 
markable that  the  name  of  the  agent  for  the  commonwealth,  of 
the  seller,  of  the  notary,  and  the  witnesses,  are  the  same  in  both 
the  instruments,  though  drawn  up  at  seventy  years'  distance  from 
oaeh  other.  Nor  can  it  bo  any  mistake  in  the  date,  because  the 
popes  and  emperors  names,  with  the  year  of  their  respective  reigns, 
are  both  punctually  set  down.  About  290  years  after  this,  they 
assisted  pope  Pius  the  aeeond  against  one  of  the  Malatestas,  who 
was  then  lord  of  Rimini ;  and  when  they  had  helped  to  conquer 
him,  received  from  the  pope,  aa  a  reward  for  their  assistance,  four 
little  castles.  This  they  represent  as  the  flourishing  time  of  the 
oommonwealth,  when  their  dominions  reached  halfway  up  a  neigh- 
bouring hill ;  but  at  present  they  are  reduced  to  their  old  extent. 
They  would  probably  sell  their  liberty  as  dear  as  they  conld  to 
any  that  attacked  them;  for  there  ia  bat  one  road  by  which  to 
climb  up  to  them,  and  they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  of 
their  own  body  that  enters  the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  now 
one  should  be  worn  on  the  sides  of  their  mountain.  All  that  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  exercised,  and  ready  at  a  moment's 
o«U 
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The  sovereign  power  of  the  republic  was  lodged  originally  in 
what  they  call  the  Arerigo,  a  great  council,  in  which  every  house 
nad  its  representative.  But  because  they  found  too  much  confu- 
sion  in  such  a  niuttitinle  of  statesmen,  they  devolved  their  whole 
authority  into  the  hands  of  the  council  of  sixty.  The  Arengo, 
however,  is  still  called  together  in  cases  of  extraordinary  impor- 
tance ;  and  if,  after  due  summons,  any  member  absents  himself,  he 
is  to  be  fined  to  the  value  of  about  a  penny  English,  which  the 
statute  says  he  shall  pay,  sine  aliqud  diminutione  aut  gratia 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  government,  the  oouncil  of  sixty  {which, 
uotwitbstandiug  the  name,  conaists  of  but  forty  persons)  has  in 
its  hands  the  aduunistration  of  affairs,  and  is  made  up  half  out 
of  the  noble  families,  and  half  out  of  the  plebeian.  They  deeido 
all  bj  balloting,  are  not  admitted  till  five  and  twenty  years  old, 
and  chuse  the  officers  of  the  commonwealth. 

Thas  far  they  agree  with  the  great  council  of  Venice,  but 
their  power  is  much  more  extended ;  for  no  sentence  can  stand 
that  is  not  confirmed  by  two-thirds  of  this  council.  Besides,  that 
no  son  can  be  admitted  into  it  during  the  life  of  his  father,  nor 
two  be  in  it  of  the  same  family,  nor  any  enter  but  by  election. 
The  chief  officers  of  the  commonwealth  are  the  two  oapitaaeas, 
who  have  such  a  power  as  the  old  B.oman  consuls  had,  but  are  cho- 
sen every  six  months,  I  talked  with  some  that  had  been  capt- 
taneos  six  or  seven  times,  though  the  office  ia  never  to  be 
continued  to  the  same  persona  twice  suceesBively.  The  third 
officer  is  the  commissary,  who  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters.  But  because  the  many  alliances,  fricudships,  and  inter- 
marriages, as  well  as  the  personal  feuds  and  animosities  that 
happen  among  so  small  a  people  might  obstruct  the  course  of 
justice,  if  one  of  their  own  number  had  the  distribution  of  it  j 
they  have  always  a  fareigner  for  this  employ,  whom  fhey  eiusi 
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for  three  years,  and  maintain  oat  of  the  public  stock."  He  must 
be  a  doctor  of  law,  and  a  ninn  of  known  integrity.  He  is  joined 
in  commission  with  the  capitaneos,  and  acts  something  like  the 
recorder  of  London  under  the  lord-mayor.  The  commonwealth 
of  Grenoa  was  fbroed  to  make  use  of  a  foreign  judge  for  many 
years,  whilst  their  republic  was  torn  iuta  the  divisions  of  Giielphs 
and  Gribclines.  The  fourth  man  in  the  state  is  the  physician,  who 
must  likewise  be  a  stranger,  and  is  maintained  by  a  public  salary. 
He  is  obliged  to  keep  a  horse,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  inspect  all 
drugs  that  are  imported.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty-five  yeara 
old,  a  doctor  of  the  faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and 
honesty ;  that  hie  raahneas  or  ignorance  may  not  unpeople  the 
eommonwealth.  And  that  they  may  not  suffer  long  under  any 
bad  choice,  he  is  elected  only  for  three  years.  The  present 
physician  is  a  very  understanding  man,  and  well  read  in  our 
countrymen,  Harvey,  Willis,  Sydenham,  &o.  Ho  has  been  con- 
liuued  for  some  time  among  them,  and  they  say  the  commonwealth 
thrives  under  his  hands.  Another  person  who  makes  no  ordinary 
figure  in  the  republic,  is  the  schoolmaster.  I  scarce  met  with 
any  in  the  place  that  had  not  some  tincture  of  learning.  I  had 
tlie  perusal  of  a  Latin  hook  in  folio,  entitled,  Stntuta  lUustris- 
ntncE  reipuli/icce  iSfi7Jci!i  Marini,  printed  at  Rimini  by  order  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  chapter  on  the  public  niinistens  says, 
that  when  an  ambassador  is  dispatehcd  from  the  republic  to  any 
foreign  state  he  shall  be  allowed,  out  of  the  treasury,  to  the  value 

'  AJdkon  does  not  Bcem  to  have  been  aware  that  this,  for  llic  SAiiia 
reasons  wiiieh  Ue  hus  adduced,  was  the  provnlent  usage  in  the  Italian  ns- 
public*  of  the  middle  ag<».  This  officer  bore  the  title  of  Podestd,  was 
generally  chosen  for  a  year,  waa  accompanied  by  two  or  three  doctors  of 
civil  and  criminal  law,  who  asaiated  him  as  judges,  had  the  command  of 
the  ln>opg  a»woll  as  tin  power  of  enforcing  the  execution  of  his  sentences  • 
and  at  the  expiration  at  his  ofRne  wns  held  lo  a  severe  accmmt  of  hie  ad- 
miniatratiou,  a  prooes-i  of  inquiry  expressed  by  the  Italian  woid  rif» 
Jacato. — G 
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of  &  shilling  a  day.  The  people  are  esteemed  very  honest  and 
rigorous  in  the  execution  of  justice,  and  scorn  to  live  more  liappy 
and  contented  among  their  rocks  and  snows,  than  others  of  the 
Italians  do  in  tho  pleasantest  vallies  of  the  world.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  a  greater  instauee  of  the  natural  love  that  manhind 
has  for  liberty,  and  of  their  averaion  to  an  arbitrary  government, 
than  Bueh  a  savage  mountain  oovcred  with  people,  and  the  Cam- 
pania of  Rome,  which  lies  in  the  same  country,  almost  deatitnto 
of  inhabitants.' 


PESARO,  PANO,  SENIGALLIA,  ANCONA,  LORETTO,  &c.  T(» 

ROME. 

From  Rimini  to  Loretto  the  towns  of  note  are  Peaaro,  Fano, 
Senigallia  and  Ancona.  Faao  recel\'^d  its  name  from  the  Fane 
or  temple  of  Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  One  may  fitill  see  the 
triumphal  arch  erected  there  to  Augustus :  it  is  indeed  very  much 
defaced  by  time ;  bat  the  plan  of  it,  as  it  stood  entire  with  all  its 
inwjriptions,  is  neatly  cut  upon  the  wall  of  a  neighbouring  build- 
ing. In  each  of  these  towns  is  a  beautiful  marble  fountain, 
where  the  water  runs  continually  through  several  little  spouts, 
which  looks  very  refreshing  in  these  hot  countries,  and  gives  a 
great  coolness  to  the  air  about  them.  That  of  Pesaro  is  hand- 
somely designed.  Ancona  is  much  the  most  considerable  of  these 
towns.  It  stands  on  a  promontory,  and  looks  more  beautiful  at  a 
distance  than  when  you  are  in  it.  The  port  was  made  by  Trajan, 
for  which  ho  has  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  him  by  the  seaside. 
The  marble  of  this  arch ''  looks  very  white  and  fresh,  as  being 

■  The  aathorhns  pud  this  little  republic  the  compliment  to  tell  its  sto- 
ry in  very  good  Eiiglisli. 

I"  !%£  marble  of  this  arch.  This  whole  sentence,  aa  it  stands,  is  very 
fnulLy.  To  maha  the  expression  exaet,  we  should  cither  read  "The  mnr* 
ble  of  this  arch  lookfi  very  white  and  fresh,  m  being  cxposfMl  to  the  windl 
and  salt  vapours;  so  '  la^  by  contiHuiii  (rtittin^,  it  jireaervca  itaelf,"  dtc.  Of 
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exposed  to  the  winds  and  salt  sea  vapours,  that  bj  oontinaally 
fretting  it  preserves  itself  from  that  mouldy  colour,  -which  others 
of  the  same  materiiils  have  contracted.  Though  tbe  Italians  and 
voyage  writers  call  these  of  Eimini,  Fano,  and  Ancona  triumphal 
arches,  there  was  probably  some  distinction  made  among  the 
llomans  between  such  bonorarj  arches  erected  to  emperors,  and 
those  that  wore  raised  to  them  on  the  account  of  victory,  which 
arc  properly  triumphal  arches.  This  at  Ancona  was  an  iustanco 
of  gratitude  to  Trajan  for  the  port  he  had  made  there,  as  the  two 
others  I  have  meutioned  were  probably  for  some  reo'jon  of  the 
same  nature.  One  may,  however,  observe  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancient  Homana,  who  to  encourage  their  emperors  in  their  inclina- 
tion of  doing  good  to  their  comitry,  gave  the  same  honours  to 
the  great  actions  of  peace,  which  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  as  to  those  of  war.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  the 
medals  that  are  stamped  on  the  same  occasions.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  one  of  G-alba's  with  a  triumphal  arch  on  the  reverse, 
that  was  made  by  the  senate's  order  for  his  having  remitted  a 
tax.  R.  XXXX.  REMISSA.  S.  C.  The  medal  which  was 
made  for  Trajan  in  remembrance  of  his  beneficence  to  Ancona  is 
very  common.  The  reverse  has  on  it  a  port  with  a  chain  rrnining 
across  it,  and  betwixt  them  both  a  boat  with  this  inscription, 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  OPTIMO  PRIXCIPL  S.  C. 
I  know  Fabretti  would  fain  ascribe  this  medal  to  another  occa- 
siou,  but  Bellorio,  in  his  additions  to  Acgeloni,  has  sulbGiently 
refuted  all  he  says  on  that  subject. 

At  Loretto  I  inquired  for  the  English  Jesuists'  lodgings,  and 
on  the  staircase  that  leads  to  them,  I  saw  several  pictures  of 
such  as  had  been  executed  in  England,  as  the  two  Garnets,  Old- 

ratiic'r,  thus:  "The  marble  of  Ihia  arcli  looka  very  white  and  fceah,  aa  be- 
Liu;  Bxpo3H»J  to  tlie  winds  luiJ  sail,  viipours,  tliut,  liy  couUuunUy  fretting  it, 
preserve  it  fi'om  that  mouldy  colour,  w  ijtncrally  untracied  hy  the  tami 
itdtcrialt,  in  other  buildings." 
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eoru,  and  others,  to  the  numhor  of  thirty.  Whatever  were  their 
crimes,  the  inscription  says  they  sufiFored  for  their  religioo,  and 
some  of  them  are  represented  lying  under  such  tortures  as  are 
not  in  use  among  us.  The  martyrs  of  1679  are  set  hy  themselves, 
with  a  knifa  stuck  in  the  bosom  of  each  figure,  to  signify  that 
they  were  quartered. 

The  riches  in  the  holy  house  and  treasurjf  are  surprisingly 
great,  and  aa  much  surpassed  my  expectation,  as  other  sights  have 
generally  fallen  short  of  it.  Silver  can  Scarce  find  an  admission, 
and  gold  itself  looks  but  poorly  among  such  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  precious  stones.  There  will  be,  in  a  few  ages  more,  the 
jewels  of  the  greatest  value  in  Europe,  if  the  devotion  of  its 
princes  continues  in  its  present  fervour.  The  last  offering  waa 
made  by  the  queen  dowager  of  Poland,  and  cost  her  18,000 
crowns.  Some  have  wondered  that  the  Turk  never  attacks  this 
treasury,  Hinee  it  lies  so  near  the  sea-shore,  and  ia  so  weakly 
guarded.  But  besides  that  he  has  attempted  it  formerly  with  no 
success,  it  is  certain  the  Venetians  keep  too  watchful  an  eye  over 
his  motions  at  present,  and  would  never  suffer  him  to  enter  the 
Adriatic.  It  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  thing  for  a  christian 
prince  to  surprise  it,  who  has  ships  etill  passing  to  and  fro  with- 
out suspicion,  especially  if  he  had  a  party  in  the  town,  disguised 
like  pilgrims,  to  secure  a  gate  for  him ;  for  there  have  boon  aome- 
timca  to  the  number  of  100,000  in  a  day's  time,  as  it  Is  generally 
reported.  But  'tis  probable  the  veneration  for  the  holy  house, 
and  the  horror  of  an  action  that  would  be  resented  by  all  the 
eatholio  princoa  of  Europe,  will  be  aa  great  a  security  to  tho  placa 
as  the  strongest  fortification.  It  is  indeed  au  amazing  thing  to 
see  Buoh  a  prodigious  quantity  of  riches  Ue  dead  and  untouched 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  poverty  and  misery,  as  reign  on  all  sides 
jf  them.     There  La  no  question,  however,  but  the  pope '  would 

■  Addicoo'i  conjecture  woa  confirmed  in  1797,  when  Piua  YL  employed 
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nak€  use  of  thcHe  treasures  in  case  of  any  great  calamity  tbat 
flhould  endanger  the  TToly  See ;  as  an  nnfortutiatc  war  with  the 
Turk,  or  a  powerful  league  among  the  protestants.  For  I  can- 
not but  look  on  those  vast  heaps  of  wealth,  that  are  amassed 
together  in  so  many  religions  places  of  Italy,  as  the  hidden 
reserves  and  magazines  of  the  church,  that  she  would  open  on 
any  pressing  occasion  for  lier  last  defence  and  preservation.  If 
these  riches  were  all  turned  into  current  coiB,  and  employed  in 
commerce,  they  would  make  Italy  the  most  flourishing  eottntry 
in  Europe.  The  case  of  the  holy  house  is  nobly  designed,  and 
executed  by  the  gi-eat  masters  of  Italy,  that  flourished  about  an 
hundred  years  ago.  The  statues  of  the  Sibyls  are  very  finely 
wrought,  each  of  them  iu  a  different  air  and  posture,  as  are  like- 
wise those  of  the  prophets  underneath  them.  The  roof  of  the 
treasury  is  painted  with  the  same  kind  of  device.  There  stands 
at  the  upper  end  of  it  a  large  oruoi&x,  very  much  esteemed ;  tbe 
figure  of  oat  Saviour  represents  him  in  bis  last  agonies  of 
death,  and  amidst  all  the  ghaEtlinesa  of  the  visage,  has  something 
in  it  very  amiable.  The  gates  of  the  ehureh  are  said  to  be  of 
Corinthian  brass,  with  many  scripture  stories  rising  on  them  in 
hasso  relievo.  The  pope's  statue,  and  the  fountain  by  "it,  would 
make  a  noble  show  in  a  place  leas  beautified  with  so  many  other 
productions  of  art.  The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  afid 
the  great  revenues  of  the  convent,  with  the  story  of  the  Holy 
flottse,  are  too  well  known  to  be  here  insisted  upon. 

Wboever  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  imposture,  they  seem 
to  have  taken  the  hint  of  it  from  the  veneration  that  the  old 
Romans  paid  to  the  ottago  of  Romulus,  which  stood  on  mount 
Canitol,  and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time  as  it  fell  to  decay. 


the  treasures  of  Loretto  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  treaty  of  Tolontino. 
Since  llien,  uew  gifta  have  poured  in,  nuJ  the  treasury  ia  oacc  moie  wclJ 
•Uled.-^. 
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Tirgil  has  given  a  pretty  image  of  this  little  thatched  palace, 
that  represents  it  standing  in  Manllus's  time,  327  years  after  tlin 
de&th  of  Bomalas. 


In  eummo  unstoa  Tar[>ei)B  Manilas  aroia 
Stabat  pro  teiiiplo,  et  c.apitolia  oelsa  tenebat; 
Romnleoq^ue  recena  horrebot  r«gia  culmo. 


jEil  lib.  8. 


High  on  a  rook  heroic  Mnnliaa  stood 

To  guard  ttie  temple,  mid  the  temple's  god: 

Theu  Kome  was  poor,  and  there  you  might  heboid 

ilie  palace  thateh'd  with  straw. Drtdkn. 

From  Loretto,  in  my  way  to  Rome,  I  passed  through  Reca- 
tiati,  Macerata,  TolentinOj  and  Foligni.  In  the  last  there  is  a 
convent  of  nuns  called  la  Contessa,  that  has  in  the  church  an 
Lncomparable  Madonna  of  Raphael.'  At  Spoletto,  the  next 
town  Va  the  road,  are  some  autii^uitiea.  The  most  remarkable  In 
an  aqueduct  of  a  gothic  structure,  that  conveys  the  water  from 
mount  St.  Francis  to  Spoletto,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  its 
height  by  any  other  in  Europe.  They  reckon  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top  of  it  230  yards.  In  my  way 
hence  to  Ternt  I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by  bo  many 
of  the  poets  for  a  particular  quality  in  its  waters  of  making  cat- 
tle white  that  drink  of  it  Tho  inhabitants  of  that  country  have 
fltill  the  same  opinion  of  it,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry,  and  have  a 
great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  ooloar  to  confirm  them  in  it.  It  is 
probable  this  breed  was  first  settled  in  the  country,  and  continu- 
ing stUl  the  same  species,  has  made  the  inhabitants  impute  it  to 
a  wrong  cause ;  though  they  may  as  well  fancy  their  hogs  turn 
black  for  some  reason  of  the  same  nature,  because  there  are  aoue 
in  Italy  of  any  other  breed.  The  river  Clitumnus,  and  Mevania 
that  stood  on  the  banks  of  it,  are  famous  for  the  herds  of  viotima 
with  which  they  furnished  all  Italy. 

Ti'aaufigur&tioii, ' 
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Qua  formosa  sno  Clitumnua  flumina  luco 
Integit,  et  niveos  abluit  unda  bovea. 


Poop,  lih  a. 


nine  albi  Clitumne  gregeg,  et  ninxima  taums 

Victiinft,  Bitpe  tuo  perfiisi  flumine  sacro 

Homanoa  jid  templa  De&m  duxere  triomphoi;.     Geobo.  2.  Visa. 

There  flo-WB  Clitumtius  through  tlio  flow'ry  plain; 
Whoao  Wttves,  for  triumphs  uftor  prosp'roua  war, 
Tho  victim  ox,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare. 

Patnlis  Clitumnaa  in  arvia 


Candentes  gelido  profundit  flumine  tanros.    Sii.  Ital.  lib.  ^ 


■  Taarif^ris  ubi  ae  Mevania  campia 


Ezplicat ' 


Atque  ubi  latls 


Projecta  in  campis  nebulas  exhalat  inertea, 
Et  sedet  ingentem  pascens  Mevanin  taiirnm. 
Dona  Jovi 

'  Nee  si  vacnet  llcyania  vnlles, 


Ant  pncstent  niveos  Clituuuia  noTalia  tauros, 
Sufficiam ■- ' 

Ficcnuor  Hispalld  traberetur  tanrus  et  ipsi 
Mole  pigei",  iiou  fitiitimft  uiitritua  in  hcrba, 
Lceta  Bed  oateudena  Clitiimni  paacua  sangaia 
Iret,  et  &  grandi  cervix  ferienda  miniatro. 


Lea  lib,  1. 


Idek,  lib.  6. 


Stat.  Stt.  lib.  t 


Joy.  Sat  1% 


A  ball  high  fed  should  fall  the  sacrifice. 
One  of  Hiapalla's  huge  prodigious  size : 
iJot  one  of  those  our  neiglibVing  pasturea  feed, 
But  of  ClitnmnnB  vliiteist  sacred  breed: 
The  lively  tincture  of  wliose  gusliiiig  blood 
Should  clearly  prove  tho  richuesa  of  hia  food; 
A  nock  so  strong,  so  lai^e,  as  would  command 
The  speeding  blow  of  eome  anoommon  hand. 

Mr.  Cosoaevx 

I  ehall  aftorwarda  Lave  occasion  to  quote  Claudian. 

Terni  is  the  next  town  in  eonrse,  formerly  called  Interamnn 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  part  of  Asia  Tvaa  named  Mesopotamia. 
We  enter  at  the  gate  of  the  three  monuments,  bo  called,  because 
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there  stood  near  it  a  monument  erected  to  Tacitus  the  historian; 
with  two  others  to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  all  of 
them  natives  of  the  place.  These  were  a  few  years  ago  demol- 
ished tj  timnder,  and  the  fragments  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of 
some  gentlemen  of  the  town.  Near  the  dome  I  was  shown  a 
square  marble,  inserted  in  the  wall,  with  the  following  Inscrip- 
tion. 

Soluti  perpetuEE  Auguetm 
Libertatique  Publiew  Populi  Romani 
'  Genio  munieipi  Anno  post 

luteraznnam  Conditom. 

D.  CC.  IV. 


Ad  C^eJRiu  Domitium  AhcnobarbttnL  -—-  ~  Coes. 

proTidentiiD  Ti  Ctcsai-ia  Angasti  nati  ad  ^ternitatem  Romam  nomioi! 
Bubliito  hoBte  pernicicwissirao  P.  R  Fauatus  Titius  Litwrulia  VI.  vir  itcruiu. 
P.  H.  F.  C.  that  it,  peoania  sua  fieri  cumvit 

This  stone  was  probably  set  up  on  occasion  of  the  fall  of  Seja 
nuB.  After  the  name  of  Ahenobarbus  there  is  a  little  furrow  in 
the  marble,  but  eo  smooth  and  well  polished,  that  I  should  not 
have  taken  notice  of  it  had  not  I  seen  coss.  at  the  end  of  it,  by 
which  it  is  plain  there  was  once  the  name  of  another  consul, 
which  has  been  industriously  razed  out.  Lucius  Aruncius  Ca- 
millus  Scribonianus  was  consul  under  the  reign  of*  Tiberius,  and 
was  afterwards  put  to  death  for  a  conspiracy  that  he  had  formed 
against  the  emperor  Claudius  ;  at  which  time  it  was  ordered  that 
his  name  and  con.sulate  should  bo  effaced  out  of  all  public  regis- 
ters and  inscriptions.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable,  that  it 
was  this  long  name  which  filled  up  the  gap  I  am  now  mentioning. 
There  are  near  this  monument  the  ruins  of  an  anoient  theatre, 
with  some  of  the  caves  entire,  I  saw  among  the  ruins  an  old 
heathen  altar,  with  this  particularity  in  it,  ihtt  it  is  hollowed, 
like  a  dish,  at  one  end;  but  it  was  not  this  end  m  which  the  sac- 

•  Vide  Fast.  ConsuL  Sicul. 
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?ifice  was  laid,  aa  one  may  guc38  from  tlio  make  of  tlio  featoon 
that  runs  round  tlie  altar,  and  is  inverted  wlieu  the  hollow  staud* 
uppermost.  In  the  same  yard,  among  the  rubbish  of  the  theatre, 
lie  two  pillars,  the  one  of  granite,  and  the  other  of  a  very  beau- 
tiful marble,  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  see  the  famous  cascade 
about  three  milea  from.  Term.  It  is  formed  by  the  fall  of  the 
river  Vclino,  which  Virgil  mentions  in  the  seventh  -^neid.— i£o- 
sea  rura  Velini. 

The  channel  of  this  river  liea  very  high,  and  is  shaded  on  all 
sides  by  a  green  forest,  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  trees  that 
preaerre  their  verdure  all  the  year.     The  neighbouring  moun- 

la  are  covered  with  thorn,  and,  by  reason  of  their  height,  are 
more  exposed  to  the  dews  and  drizzling  rains  than  any  of  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  which  gives  occasion  to  Virgil's  rosea  rura  (dewy 
countries).  The  river  runs  extremely  rapid  before  its  fkll,  and 
rushes  down  a  precipice  of  a  hundred  yards  high.  It  throws  it- 
self into  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  has  probably  been  worn  by 
such  a  constant  fall  of  water.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  bottom 
on  which  it  breaks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  mist  that  rises  from 
it,  which  looks  at  a  distance  like  clouds  of  smoke  ascending  from 
some  vast  furnace,  and  distils  in  perpetual  aains  on  all  the  places 
that  lie  neax  it.  I  think  there  is  something  more  astonishing  in 
this  cascade,  than  in  all  the  water-works  of  Versailles,  and  oould 
not  but  wonder  when  I  first  saw  it,  that  I  had  never  met  with  it 
in  any  of  the  old  poets,  especially  in  Claudian,  who  makes  his 
Emperor  Honorius  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  the  river  Nar,  which 
runs  just  below  it,  and  yet  does  not  mention  what  would  have 
been  ao  great  an  embellishment  to  his  poem.  But  at  present  I 
do  not  in  the  least  question,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  men  to  the  contrar}',  that  this  i«  the  gulf  through  which 
Virgil's  Ale';to  shoots  herself  into  hell :  for  the  very  place,  the 
great  reputation  of  it,  the  fa.U  of  waters,  the  woods  that  encom 
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pass  it,  with  tlxe  smoke  and  ^oise  that  oiise  iiom  it,  are  ail 
pointed  at  ill  the  description.  Perhaps  Lo  would  not  meation 
the  uauie  of  tke  river,  becuuso  he  has  doue  it  in  the  verses  that 
preoede.  We  ma;  add  to  this,  that  the  cascade  Lb  not  far  off  that 
part  of  Italy,  which  has  been  called  If.alue  Med  itvJlium, 


Est  loeue  Italiw  medio,  sub  montibaa  aids, 

Nobills,  ct>  famS.  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 

AniaiiQcti  vulles,  densis  liunc  frondibua  atrum 

Urget  ntrinque  latus  memoris,  mtdioquo  fragos- 

Dat  sanitum  saxis  et  twto  vortice  torrons  : 

Hie  speeus  honendum,  et  aiBvi  spiracula  Ditia 

Moijstrantur,  ruploque  ingeng  Aclieroule  vorago 

Peatiferna  apei'it  faucea,  queis  cotidita  Erinnya 

Inviaura  nucaea  terras  cseluinqoe  levabat.  Mn.  1 

In  the  mJdat  of  Italy,  well  known  to  fame, 

Thorc  lies  a  val«,  AmaaactuB  is  iliu  aamo. 

Below  the  lofty  mounts:  on  citlier  sido 

Thick  foreata  tlio  forbidden  entrance  liido : 

Full  in  the  centre  of  the  sacred  wood 

An  arm  ari^elh  of  the  Stygian  flood  ; 

Which  fa)lin|[;  from  on  liigh,  with  bellowing  sound 

Whirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 

Ilere  Pluto  panta  for  bronth  from  out  his  cell. 

And  opens  wide  the  grinniii!!;  jaws  of  he]L 

To  this  iafemal  gate  the  furj  flies, 

Here  hides  her  hated  head,  and  frees  the  lab'ring  sldea, 

Detocv. 

It  was  indeed  the  most  proper  place  in  the  world  foi  a  fury  to 
make  her  exit,  after  she  had  filled  a  nation  with  distractions  and 
alarms ;  and  I  believe  every  roitdcr'a  imagination  is  pleased,  when 
he  sees  the  angry  goddess  thus  sinking,  as  it  were,  in  a  tempest, 
and  plunging  herself  into  hell,  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  and 
confusion. 

The  river  Velino,  after  having  found  its  way  out  from  among 
the  rocks  where  it  falls,  runs  into  the  Nera.  The  channel  of  thia 
last  river  is  white  with  rooks,  and  the  surface  of  it,  f((r  a  long 
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space,  covered  with  froth  and  babbles ;  for  it  rtinB  all  along  npos 
the  fret,  and  is  still  breaking  against  the  stones  that  oppose  its 
passage ;  so  that  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  roixtxtre  of 
sulphur  in  its  waters,  it  is  very  well  described  by  Virgil,  in  that 
verse  which  mentions  these  two  rivers  in  their  old  Boman  namex 


Tartaream  intendit  vocem,  qui  protinns  omne 
Contrumuit  oemua,  et  sylvie  iutonnere  profundee, 
Audiit  et  Inng^  Tririie  lacus,  andiit  omaig 
Snlfurea  liar  albus  aqul,  fontesqne  Velioi. 


The  sacred  lake  of  Trivia  from  afar. 

The  Veline  foantains,  and  eulphureous  Nar, 

Shake  at  the  baleful  blast,  tlie  signal  of  the  war. 


.^Eii.  1. 


DaTDCK. 


He  makes  the  sound  of  the  fury's  trumpet  run  up  the  Nera  to  the 
very  sources  of  Veliao,  which  agrees  extremely  well  with  the  situ- 
ation of  these  rivers.  When  Virgil  has  marked  any  particular 
quality  in  a  river,  the  other  poets  Beldom  fail  of  copying  after 
him. 


■  Sulphurcus  Nar. 


ACSOM. 


■   ■■  Narque  albeocentiboa  xmiia 

In  Tibrim  properans Sn.  It.  lib.  8. 


Et  Nor  vitiatas  odoro 


Solfnre  - 


Claud,  ds  Pb.  et  Oltv.  Com. 

•  The  hoary  Nar, 


Corrupted  with  the  Btench  of  siil|>!iuiv  fluw8, 

And  into  Tiber's  streams  th'  infected  current  thruws. 

From  this  river  our  next  town  on  the  road  receives  the  name 
of  Nnmi.  I  saw  hereabouts  nothing  remarkable  except  Augos- 
Iur'b  bridge,  that  stands  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of 
the  stateliest  ruios  in  Italy.  It  has  no  cement,  and  looks  as  firm 
a;;  ono  «ntire  stone.  There  is  an  arch  of  it  unbroken,  the  broadest 
ttiat  I   have  ever  seen,  though   by  reason  of  its  great  height,  it 
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doefi  not  appear  so.  The  middle  one  was  still  macli  broader. 
They  joiu  together  two  mountains,  and  belonged,  without  doubt, 
to  the  bridge  that  Martial  mentions,  though  Mr.  Raj  takes  them 
to  be  the  remftios  of  an  aqueduct. 

Sed  jam  parce  rnihi,  neo  abatero  Narnia  quinto, 

Perpeluo  liceat  sio  tibi  ponte  fruit  Lib.  7. 

Preserve  my  better  part,  and  spare  my  friend  j 
So^  Narni,  may  thy  bridge  for  ever  ataad. 

From  Narni  I  went  to  Otricoli,  a  very  mean  little  village, 
that  stands  where  the  castle  of  Ocriculum  did  formerly.  I  turned 
about  half  a  mile  out  of  the  road  to  see  the  ruina  of  the  old  Oo 
rioulum,  tliat  lie  near  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber.  There  are  still 
Bcattered  pillars  and  pedestals,  huge  pieces  of  marble  half  buried 
in  the  earth,  fragments  of  towers,  subterraneous  vaults,  bathing 
places,  and  the  like  marks  of  its  ancicut  magnificence. 

In  my  way  to  Rome,  seeing  a  high  hill  standing  by  itself  in 
the  Campania,  I  did  not  question  but  it  had  a  classic  name,  and 
upon  inquiry  found  it  to  be  Mount  Soraote.  The  Italians  at  pre- 
sent cal!  it,  because  its  name  begins  with  an  8.,  St.  Oreste. 

The  fatigue  of  our  crossing  the  Appenines,  and  of  our  whole 
journey  from  Xoretto  to  Home,  was  very  agreeably  relieved  by 
the  variety  of  scenes  we  passed  through.  For  not  to  mention 
the  rude, prospect  of  rocks  rising  one  above  another,  of  the  gutters 
deep  worn  in  the  sides  of  them  by  torrents  of  rain  and  snow- 
water, or  the  long  channels  of  sand  winding  about  their  bottoms, 
that  are  sometimes  filled  with  so  many  rivers :  we  saw,  in  six 
days'  travelling,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  in  their  beauty 
and  perfection.  We  wore  sometimes  shivering  on  the  top  of  a 
bleak  mountain,  and  a  little  while  after  basking  in  a  warm  valley, 
covered  with  violets  and  almond-trees  in  blossom,  the  bees  al- 
ready swarming  over  them,  though  but  m  the  month  of  February, 
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Sometimes  our  road  led  ub  through  groves  of  olives,  or  by  gar 
deua  of  oranges,  or  into  several  hollow  apartiueuta  among  the 
rocl^H  and  mouutaiuH,  that  look  like  bo  many  natural  grcea- 
houses  ;  as  heiiig  always  shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and 
ehruba  that  never  lose  their  verdure. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  has  heen 
spoken  of  by  most  of  the  voyage-writers  that  have  passed  it,  but 
shall  Bet  down  Glaudian's  account  of  the  journey  that  Honoriua 
made  from  Havenna  to  Rome,  which  lies  most  of  it  in  the  same 
road  that  I  have  been  describing. 


-Autiqaffi  inuros  egrcsaa  Ravennte 


Slgaa  movet,  jaioque  ura  Pudi  poi'tuuijue  relinquit  ' 
Fluminfios,  certia  ubi  le^d^ibus  adveua  Kei'eus 
.^tqat,  et  pronus  pii[ij!08  iiuno  ainne  Beciirido 
Nunc  rcdeunta  vehit,  midiitiuiue  littma  flucta 
Desorit,  ouoani  lunaribus  icniula  liumnis ; 
LsBtior  Line  fano  recipit  Fortuna  vetuato, 
Despiciturque  vagus  prtorapta  valle  MetaumB, 
'  Qoi  inons  arte  patens  vi7o  se  perfomt  aicu, 
AdmiHltque  vium  scvtu!  per  viscera  rupis, 
Esupcrana  deinbra  Jovia,  saxoque  minantea 
Appculnigenis  cultus  paetoribua  aras  ; 
Quin  et  Clitumoi  aacraa  viutoribna  iiudos, 
Candida  quoa  latiis  prffibentarmenla  triumphic 
Tisei'o  cura  t'uit.     Nee  te  miraeula  fontia  •> 
Pnetoreuut:  taott-o  passu  quem  si  quia  aJiret, 
Lentua  erat;  si  voce  gradum  majore  ciUaaet, 
CoQiinistia  fervebat  uquia  tidiiiquo  oiunibua  una 
Sit  natura  vadis,  gimilca  ut  oorpoi'is  umbraa 
Oatendant:  Iiteu  aula  uovatn  jaiiutautia  aortetil 
Humnnoa  pru[ierBnt  iinitnri  Auniina  inorea. 
C«l»a  debiiic  patuluni  prtiapectane  iH'Arnia  campnm 
Regali  ualeatur  equu,  raritiue  culoria 
Nou  proeul  nmnia  adest,  urbi  qui  nomiaia  anctor 
nice  aub  dei>B&  sjlvls  arctatiia  opacis 
Inter  ntramque  jagum  tortia  anfractibus  olbet. 

*A  highway   made  bj  VeApaaian,    like    the   Grotto   Oscuro   neat 
Nsplw. 

■>  This  fountain  ia  not  known. 
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lude  salutato  libatia  Tibride  nyni[vhia, 
Ezoipiant  arcuB,  operosaque  lu^niito,  rastifl 
Moiibue,  et  quicquid  t.autJi]  piicmittitui'  urb). 

Dk  6  Caaa,  Hok. 

They  leave  R&venna  nnd  the  mouths  of  Poj 
Tbutall  the  bordet-s  of  tin;  town  o'erflow  ; 
And  gpruflding  round  in  one  iiontinu'd  lake, 
A  gpacioua  bo»piliiU<i  burbour  make. 
Hither  the  eeaa  at  stated  liines  r^aort, 
Aod  shove  the  loiideu  vessels  into  port : 
Then  with  u,  goutlu  ebb  retire  uguiii, 
And  render  back  their  cargo  to  the  main. 
So  the  pale  moon  the  restless  ocean  guides, 
DriT'n  to  and  fro  by  such  submissive  tides. 
'Fair  fortune  nest,  with  looks  aerene  and  kiad, 
Eeceivea  'em,  in  her  ancient  fane  cnahrin'd; 
Then  the  high  hills  Ihey  oross,  autl  froui  below 
In  distant  nmimure  hear  Metanruj  flow ; 
Till  to  Clitumno's  sacred  streoma  they  eova*. 
That  Bend  white  victims  to  almighty  Rome; 
When  her  triumphant  sons  in  war  succeed. 
And  sinughter'd  hecatoinba  aronnd  'em  bleed. 
At  ifnrni'a  lofty  seats  arriv'd  from  fur 
Tbey  view  the  windings  of  the  hoary  Nar; 
Through  rocks  and  wnitdn  impetuously  he  glides. 
While  froth  and  foam  the  fretting  surface  hides. 
And  now  the  royal  guest,  nil  daiigiTS  pnas'd, 
Old  Tiber  and  his  nymphs  salutes  at  Inst; 
The  long  laborious  pavement  here  be  treads. 
That  to  proud  Home  tb'  admiring  nations  leads: 
While  stately  vaults  aud  tow'riug  jiiles  appear. 
And  show  the  world's  motiopolia  is  near. 

Silias  Italicas,  who  boa  taken  more  pains  on  tbe  gcograpL; 
of  Italy  than  any  other  of  the  Latin  poets,  hsa  given  a  catalogue 
of  most  of  the  rivers  that  I  aair  in  Umbria,  or  in  the  borders  of 
it  Ho  baa  avoided  a  fault  (if  it  be  really  such)  which  Macro 
bias  has  objected  to  Virgil,  of  passing  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  regarding  their  regular  and  natural  situation,  in  which 
Homer's  catalogues  are  observed  to  be  much  more  methodical  and 
exact  than  Virgil's. 
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-Cavil  renientea  montibus  Umbri, 


Hoe  JEsiB  Sapisque  lavant,,  rapidaaqiie  souanti 

Voi'tice  contorquens  undaa  per  saxa  Metaurus, 

Et  lavali  iugeQteni  p«-fundens  ilumiav  siicru 

ClitumnUB  taurum,  Nurque  albescentibus  undiB 

In  Tibritn  projjt'rona,  Tincroquo  iuglorlus  humor, 

£t  Clauia,  ct  Rubico,  et  Scunnum  de  uotiiiue  Senoo. 

Sed  pater  ingentj  medics  illubitur  utnne 

Albulo,  ct  immota  perstringit  nitenia  ripft, 

Hi'a  urbes  arvo,  et  latis  Mevimia  pratia, 

Hispellum,  et  dnro  moiiti  per  saxn  recumbeus 

Karniu,  (fee So.  It.  lib.  8. 

Since  I  am  got  among  the  poets,  I  sball  end  tbi&  chapter 
with  two  or  tliree  passages  out  of  them,  that  I  have  omitted  in- 
Berting  in  their  proper  places. ' 

3it  cisterna  tnihi  quam  vinea  malo  Ravenns!, 

Cikm  poBsim  multo  Tendere  pluria  aquani.  Mak  lib.  5. 

Lodg'd  at  llaYenno,  (water  aellii  bo  dear) 
A  cistern  to  a  vineyard  I  prefer. 

Callidus  imposait  nupermihi  caupo  Ravennai; 

Cum  peterem  mixtum,  vendidit  ille  merum.  JS. 

By  a  RavenDa  vintner  once  betray* d, 
So  much  fur  wine  aud  water  niix'd  I  paid ; 
But  when  I  Ihoiigbt  the  purcbaa'J  liquor  minei 
The  rase&l  fobb'd  me  o£F  with  only  wine. 

'  Itaeema  atrange  that  while  he  quotca  so  freely  from  Claadian,  and  Sill  us 
Itnlicua,  and  the  writeia  of  that  clnsa,  Addiaon  ahould  have  made  so  little 
use  of  Horace's  odea.  He  passes  the  Metnurua  without  rcealliug  Hannibal's 
l&iucntatiou : 

Cnrtlitglol  Jam  noB  ego  Duottos 
Ultlaui  BiiipertxM:  occlillt,  ocoliUt 
S]Kss  umniR,  et  fortuiia  nfwtr! 
Nutftlaii,  Atrhtibale  jnterempto.  Lib.  It.  Carm.  4 

Bud.  looki  ap  at  Soract«  without  rt-pcating, 

Tides,  nt  nItaBt«t  aire  uuiiUdain 
Boracte 

which,  ae  the  modern  reader  will  rcmeuiber,  uwaliened  such  bitter  recol- 
lections in  Byroii.     Indeed,  he  would  Bceiu  iiiteutioually  to  have  omitted 
the  more  familiar  passngesi  of  the  clasBies   na  Well  an  the  objects  moct  com 
mouly  recorded  by  other  travel i era. — G. 
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Stat  facare  colas  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancon, 

Murice  neo  Tyrio. Siu  It.  lib.  8. 

The  wool  irbea  ihaded  with  Adcodh'b  dye, 
May  with  the  proudest  Tyrion  purple  vie. 

FouBtain  water  is  Btill  very  scarce  at  Kavenna,  and  was  pro- 
bably much  more  so,  wli€n  the  sea  was  within  its  stiigbbuur- 
hood. 

PROM  ROME  TO  NAPLES. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Rome,  I  took  a  view  of  St.  Peter's,  aud 
tli3  Rotunda,  leaving  the  rest  till  my  return  from  Naples,  when 
I  should  have  time  aud  leisure  enough  to  cousider  what  I  saw. 
St.  Peter's  seldom  answers  expectation  at  first  entering  it,  but 
enlarges  itself  on  all  sides  insensibly,  and  mends  upon  the  eye 
every  moment.'  The  proportions  are  so  very  well  observed,  that 
nothing  appcarfl  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes  itself  above  the 
rest.  It  seema  neither  extremely  high,  nor  long,  nor  braad,  be- 
cause it  is  aU  of  them  in  a  just  equality.  As  on  the  oantrary, 
in  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch  nakes  it 
rise  in  height,  or  run  out  in  length  ;  the  lowiieas  often  opens  it 
in  breadth,  or  the  defectiveness  of  some  other  particular,  makes 
any  single  part  appear  in  great  perfection.  Though  every  thing 
in  this  church  is  admirable,  the  most  astonishing  part  of  it  is  the 
cupola.  Upon  my  going  to  the  top  of  it,  I  was  surprise  I  to  find 
that  the  dome,  which  wo  see  in  the  church,  is  not  the  tame  that 
one  looks  upon  without  doors,  the  last  of  them  being  a  kind  of 
case  to  the  other,  and  the  stairs  lying  betwixt  them  both,  by 

'  St.  Pcter'a — Vide,  fop  a  beautiful  uppliaition  of  this  fact  so  generally 
eoiiliniied  liy  the  experiunce  of  travellers,  the  first  parngraph  of  Ariiold'n 
Imiiitniml  locliire — (TiCC.  on  Mod.  history).  Coo  er  in  his  letters  on  Italy, 
»Byi,  that  lie  did  not  receive  tliii  iniproMion,  and  ottribntct  the  uiruum- 
ituncci  to  his  iia  itteul  expei'ieucp,  iu  judgiug  by  the  eyn  of  heights  u»(* 
diatancre. — fJ. 


which  one  ascends  ioto  the  balL  Had  there  been  only  the  oat* 
vi&rd  dome,  it  would  not  have  shewn  itself  to  an  advantage  ta 
those  that  are  in  the  charch  ;  or  had  there  only  been  the  inward 
onOj  it  would  scarce  have  been  seen  by  those  that  are  without ; 
had  they  both  been  one  solid  dome  of  so  great  a  thickness,  tlie 
pillars  would  have  been  too  weak  to  have  supported  it.  After 
having  surveyed  this  dome,  I  went  to  see  the  Rotunda,  which  is 
generally  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  it  This  church  is  at 
present  so  much  changed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  as  Pliny 
has  described  it,  that  some  have  been  inclined  to  think  it  is  not 
the  same  temple  ;  hut  the  Cavalier  Fontana  has  abundantly  satis 
fied  the  world  in  this  particular,  and  shewn  how  the  ancient 
figure,  and  ornaments  of  the  Pantheon,  hare  been  changed  into 
what  they  are  at  present.  This  author,  who  is  now  esteemed  tb« 
best  of  the  Roman  architects,  has  lately  written  a  treatise  on 
Vespasian's  Amphitheatre,  which  is  not  yet  printed. 

After  having  seen  these  two  masterpieces  of  modern  and  aa- 
cient  architecture,  I  have  often  considered  with  myself  whether 
the  ordinary  figure  of  the  heathen,  or  that  of  the  christian  temples 
be  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  capable  of  magnificence,  and 
cannot  forbear  thinking  the  cross  figure  more  proper  ibr  such 
spacious  buildings  than  the  rotund.  I  must  confess  the  eye  is 
better  filled  at  first  entering  the  rotund,  and  takes  in  the  whole 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  temple  at  one  view.  But  such  as 
are  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  give  us  a  greater  variety  of  noble 
prospects.'  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  a  more  glorious  show  in 
architecture,  than  what  a  man  meets  with  in  St.  Peter's,  when  ho 
stands  under  the  dome.  If  he  looks  upward  he  is  astonished  at 
the  spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  and  has  a  vault  on  every  side 
of  him,  that  makes  one  of  the  beautifuUcat  vistas  that  the  eye  can 

'  TUo  ehuruh  of  Santa  Maria  Dogli  Angeli,  tiiilt  by  Micliaol  Angelo,  i« 
Ihe  form  of  a  Gre«k  cross,  is  a  still  more  sti'ikiii^  ilhmtratioD  of  tliia. — O. 
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possibly  pass  through.  I  knnw  that  such  as  are  professed  ad- 
mirers of  the  ancients,  will  find  abundance  of  chimerical  beauties 
the  architects  themselves  never  thought  of,'  as  one  of  the  most 
faaioua  of  the  modems  in  that  art  tells  ua,  the  hole  in  the  roof 
of  the  Rotunda  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that  it  makes  those 
who  are  in  the  temple  look  like  augela,  by  diffusing  the  light 
equally  on  all  sides  of  them. 

In  all  the  old  high-waya  that  lead  from  Eome,  one  sees  seve- 
ral little  raina  on  each  side  of  them,  that  were  formerly  so  many 
eepulchrea ;  for  the  ancient  Romans  generally  buried  their  dead 
near  the  great  roads. 

Quorum  FlaminilL  tegitur  cinia  atqne  Latinlk.  Juv.  S.  1. 

Jfone,  but  some  few  of  a  very  extraordinary  quality,  having  been 
interred  within  the  walls  of  the  city.* 

Our  christian  epitaphs,  that  are  to  be  seen  only  in  churches, 
or  church-yards,  begin  often  with  a  Siste  Viator.  Viator  precare 
saiutem,  SfC.  probably  in  imitation  of  the  old  Roman  inscriptions 
that  generally  addressed  themselves  to  the  travellers  ;  as  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  enter  the  city,  or  to  go  out  of  it,  with- 
out passing  through  one  of  these  melancholy  roads,  which  for  a 

'  He  might  have  extended  this  remark  to  painting  m\A  aciilpUire  also, 
•nd  indeed,  all  works  of  imagination,  for  the  poor  poet  often  fiiroa  full  oa 
badly  at  the  liuiuls  of  his  commentatorg. — G. 

'  Burial  within  the  city  was  prohibited  hy  the  laws  of  the  "Twelvu 
lahles  " — as  we  see  hy  a  fragment  preseryed  in  Cieero  de  Legibna  Uominem 
•noTttmm.  in  wrbe  ne  sepelito,  neve  urito — which  has  been  used  by  local 
antiqimi-ians  in  deciding  the  position  of  the  Porta  Ratumena,  by  the  tomb 
of  Caius  Bibulua.  Cicero  adds,  however,  in  answer  to  Atticui,  who  a.'^ks — 
Quid,  qui  poat  xii.  in  iirbe  sejmlti  sunt,  clari  viril  Credo,  Titc,  fuissa, 
aiit  eos,  quibuB  hoc  ante  bane  legem  virtutis  ciiusa  tributura  eat,  ut  Publifol*^ 
nt  Tnberto,  qnod  eonim  popteri  jure  tenuenint:  aut  cob,  si  qui  hoc,  nt  CL 
FabriciuB,  virtulis  cansji,  eoluti  legjbns,  oonsecnti  sunt.  Sed  in  urbe 
aepeliri  lex  vetaU  V.  Cieero  de  Legibu.'",  I.,  ii.,  c,  22-2S,  for  some  vcrj 
(nteresting  remarks  on  the  ancient  laws  and  ideas  of  burial. — O 
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great   length   was   nothing  else  but  a  street  of  funeral   monn 
Qieuts.' 

In  my  way  from  Borne  to  Naples,  I  fouud  nothing  so  remark- 
able as  tho  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  ita 
inhabitants.  It  is  indeed  an  amazing  thing  to  see  the  present 
desolation  of  Italy,  when  one  considera  what  Incredible  multi- 
tudes of  people  it  abounded  with  during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman 
emperors,"  and  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  imperial  seat, 
the  irruptions  of  barbarous  nations,  the  civil  wars  of  this  country, 
with  the  hardships  of  its  several  governments,  one  can  scarce 
imagine  how  so  plentiful  a  soil  should  become  bo  miserably  un- 
peopled in  comparison  of  what  it  once  was.  We  may  reckon,  by 
a  very  moderate  computation,  more  inhabitants  in  the  Campania 
of  old  Kome,  than  are  now  in  all  Italy.*  And  if  we  could  num- 
ber up  those  prodigious  swarms  that  had  settled  themselves  in 
every  part  of  this  delightful  country,  I  question  not  but  that  they 
would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found,  at  present,  in  any  six 
parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  extent.     This  desolation  appears  no 


"  Thia  waa  pnrticularly  the  case  with  the  Appian.~(J. 

*  He  should  have  aiiid  the  early  republic,  for  tlie  depopulation  of  Italy 
began  even  before  the  empire,  by  the  extension  of  the  large  faiins  (lati- 
ftinrlitt)  and  the  Bubatitution  of  aliivca  to  the  original  free  caltivDtors  of  the 
»oi].  The  history  of  the  Gruochi  is  a  striking  illuatration ;  for  as  Caius 
wrot^e,  <t  waa  iu  paeaiitg  Ihraugh  Etruriu.  ou  liis  way  to  ^Numaatium,  that 
the  altention  of  Tiberius  wks  called  to  the  destruction  of  the  free  popula- 
tion ;  and  at  a  Inter  period  Livy  says  in  speaking  of  tho  territory  of  tho 
Volsoi — iojiuinerabilem  multituJinem  libcronira  eapitam  in  iis  fuiwo 
loeiB,  qum  nunc,  \ix  seminario  exiguo  niitituta  relicto,  servitia  Romano  ab 
eolitudiiie  vinJicant.     V,  Ijvy,  L.  vi.  c.  13. — Xi. 

'  Thi8  is  a  very  natural  exaggeration,  for  the  aubjeot  of  statiBtioa  hud 
ihbiId  but  little  progresa  when  Addison  wrote.  But  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
but  that  the  pupulation  of  ancient  Italy  woa  very  groat:  ond  even 
Heme  in  his  pyrronic  Discourse  on  the  populoueness  of  ancient  nations, 
makea  frequent  exceptions  in  favor  ol  Italy,  It  ia  Pliny,  I  believe,  who 
tella  ua  that  tliero  were  fifty  cities  in  lalinin  alone.  They  probably  were 
tery  amall  onea. — 0. 
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wbere  greater  than  in  tne  pope's  territorieB,  and  yet  there  are 
several  reasons  would  make  a  man  expect  to  eee  these  dominions 
the  beat  regulated,  and  mosi  flourishiag  of  any  other  in  Earope. ' 
Their  prinoe  ia  generally  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue,  mature  in 
years  and  experience,  who  has  seldom  any  vanity  or  pleasure  to 
gratify  at  his  people's  espence,  and  is  neither  encumbered  with 
wife,  children,  or  mistresses  ;  not  to  mention  the  supposed  sanc- 
tity of  his  character,  which  obliges  him  in  a  more  particular  man- 
ner to  consult  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind.  The  direc- 
tion of  church  and  state  is  lodged  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  so 
that  his  government  is  naturally  free  from  those  principles  of 
faction  and  division  which  are  mixed  in  the  very  composition  of 
most  others.  His  subjects  are  always  ready  to  fall  in  with  his 
designs,  and  are  more  at  his  disposal  than  any  others  of  the  most 
absolute  government,  jxs  they  have  a  greater  veneration  for  his 
person,  and  not  only  court  his  favour,  but  his  blessing.  His 
country  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  has  good  havens  both  for  the 
Adriatic  and  Mediterranean,  which  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to 
himself  and  the  Neapolitans  above  the  rest  of  the  Italians.  There 
is  still  a  benefit  the  pope  enjoys  above  all  other  sovereigns,  in 
drawing  great  sums  oat  of  Spain,  Germany,  and  other  countries 
that  belong  to  foreign  princes,  which  one  would  fancy  might  bo 
no  small  ease  to  his  own  subjects.  We  may  here  add,  that  there 
is  no  place  in  Europe  so  much  frequented  by  strangers,  whether 
they  are  such  as  come  out  of  curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  the  court  of  Home  on  several  occasions,  as  are  many  of 
the  cardinals  and  prelates,  that  bring  considerable  sums  into  the 
pope's  dominions.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  promising 
circumstances,  and  the  long  peace  that  has  reigned  so  many  years 
in  Italy,  there  is  not  a  more  miserable  people  in  Europe  than  the 

'  Sismoadi,  id  the  second  part  of  hia  Etudes  aur  lea  Sciei]<:<3a  f'WMlM 
falls  into  tlie  same  truiu  of  thougUt. — G. 
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pope''8  subjeota.  His  state  is  tliin  of  inhabitants,  and  a  great 
part  of  his  bolL  uncultivated.  His  subjects  are  wretchedly  poor 
and  idle,  and  have  neither  suflficient  manufactures,  nor  tra£Bc  to 
employ  them.  These  iU  effects  may  arifio,  ia  a  great  messiure, 
out  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the  government,  but  I  think  they  arc 
ahiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  very  genius  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  which  here  shows  itself  in  its  perfection.  It  ie  not 
strange  to  find  a  country  half  unpeopled,  where  so  great  a  propoT- 
tioD  of  tha  iuhabitants  of  both  sozea  is  tied  under  such  vows  of 
chastity,  and  where  at  the  same  time  an  inquisition  forbids  all 
recruits  out  of  any  other  religion.  Nor  ia  it  less  easy  to  account 
for  the  great  poverty  and  want  that  arc  to  be  met  with  in  a  coun- 
try which  invites  into  it  such  swarms  of  vagabonds,  under  th» 
title  of  pilgrims,  and  shuts  up  in  cloisters  such  an  incredible  mul- 
titude of  young  and  lusty  beggars,  who,  instead  of  increasing 
the  common  stock  by  their  labour  and  industry,  lie  as  a  dead 
weight  on  their  fellow-aubjects,  and  consume  the  charity  that 
ought  to  support  the  sickly,  old,  and  decrepid.  The  many  hos- 
pitals that  are  every  where  erected,  serve  rather  to  encourage 
idleness  in  the  people,  than  to  set  them  at  work  ;  not  to  mention 
the  great  riches  which  lie  useless  In  churches  and  religious 
houses,  with  the  multitude  of  festivals  that  must  never  he  violat- 
ed by  trade  or  business.  To  speak  truly,  they  are  here  so  wholly 
taken  up  with  men's  souls,  that  they  neglect  the  good  of  their 
bodies ;  and  when,  to  these  natural  evils  in  the  government  and 
religion,  there  arises  among  them  an  araricious  pope,  who  is  for 
making  a  family,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  sink  under  such  a 
complication  of  distempers.  Yet  it  ia  to  this  humour  of  Nepo- 
tism that  Rome  owes  its  present  splendour  and  magnificence;  for 
it  would  havo  been  impossible  to  have  furnished  out*  so  many 


■*  It  ihoold  have  bwn  "  to  fumuh  out " 


glorious  p&Iaces  with  such  a  profusion  of  pictures,  statues,  and 
the  like  ornamcaits,  had  not  the  richoa  of  tho  people  at  several 
times  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  many  different  families,  and  of  par- 
ticular persona  ;  as  we  may  observe,  though  the  bulk  of  tho 
Roman  people  was  more  rich  and  happy  in  the  times  of  the  com- 
mouwoalth,  the  city  of  Rome  received  all  its  beauties  and  emhel- 
lifihraents  under  the  emperors. '  It  is  probable  the  Campania  of 
Home,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  pope's  territories,  would  be 
cultivated  much  better  than  it  is,  were  there  not  such  an  exorbi- 
tant tax  on  corn,  which  makes  them  plough  up  only  such  spots 
of  ground  as  turn  to  the  most  advantage  :*  whereas  were  the 
money  to  be  raised  ou  lands,  with  an  exception  to  some  of  the 
more  barren  parts,  that  might  he  tax-free  for  a  certain  term  of 
years,  every  one  would  turn  his  ground  to  the  best  account,  and 
in  a  little  time  perhaps  bring  more  money  into  tho  people's 
treasury.' 

'  Tn  the  timeB  of  which  ValeriuB  Maximng  •»ye.  Lib.  it.  c.  4,  Anguata 
te  habitare  nunc  putat,  cujiu  donius  tantom  patet  quantum  Cineianati 
rni'B.  jiatucrant. — G, 

*  Another  reason  ig  that  government  i«  conatontlj  interfering  with  the 
exportation  of  grain,  uud  the  farmer,  novel'  knowing  wheu  he  breaks  up  hla 
grmind,  what  law  will  prevail  when  bflrvest  cornea,  eeldoin  ventures  to 
J.OW  more  grain  than  he  is  sure  of  finding  a  market  for  at  home.  Tlie 
history  of  pBi>al  legislation  for  the  caltiTation  of  the  Campagnii  ia  a  very 
lingular  chftj4er  of  Political  Econoiuy.  It  begina  witJi  a  ?notu  propria  of 
Gregory  Xll.  in  1107,  and  continues  at  intervals  to  our  own  days,  often 
more  to  the  credit,  it  nuiet  be  confessed,  of  the  govenunetit  than  tif  the 
laiidJiolder.  Whtn  we  remember  that  there  are  only  177  proiiriotora  to 
the  whole  Agro  Romano,  and  thiit  out  of  these  B4  are  eorpoiutions,  wo  can 
hardly  wonder  at  its  depopulation.  One  single  individual  owns  5-1,000 
acres— vcrum(|ue  fateiitibua  latifundia  perdidere  Italiara ;  jam  vero  et 
provinciaB.  Wore  Pliny  to  oome  back  again,  he  would  find  a  new  conlir- 
mation  of  the  truth  of  this  celebrated  posaage.  V.  Fliny,  L,  IS,  chapter 
iii. — G. 

•  There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  SQiindncM  of  Addison's  judgment, 
than  tho  fact  thiit  nearly  every  word  of  this  excellent  paragraph  may  b« 
applied  to  the  liunie  uf  our  duyg — Quoosque  tandeui  iibuterel — G. 


Tte  greatest  pleasure  I  took  in  my  journey  from  Romi  tc 
Naples  was  in  seeing  the  fields,  towns,  and  rivers,  that  have  been 
described  by  ao  many  claasio  authors,  and  have  been  the  scenes 
of  so  many  great  actions ;  for  this  whole  road  is  extremely  bar- 
ren of  curiosities.  It  is  worth  while  to  have  an  eye  on  Horace's 
voyage  to  Brundisi,  when  one  passes  this  way ;  for  by  comparing 
his  several  stages,  and  the  road  he  took,  with  those  that  are  ob- 
served at  present,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  ohanges  that 
liave  been  made  in  tiie  face  of  tliis  country  since  his  time.  If  we 
may  guGsa  at  the  common  travelling  of  persons  of  r[uality,  among 
thp  ancient  llomans,  from  this  poet's  description  of  his  voyage, 
we  may  conclude  they  seldom  went  above  fourteen  miles  a  day 
over  the  Appian  way,  which  was  more  used  by  the  noble  Romans 
than  any  other  in  Italy,  as  it  led  to  Naples,  Baiaj,  and  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  the  nation.  It  is,  indeed,  very  disagreeable 
to  be  carried  in  haste  over  this  pavement.^ 

Mints  est  gravis  Appia  tardis.  ■        —  Hob. 

Lucan  has  described  the  very  road  from  Anxur  to  Rome,  that 
Horace  took  from  Rome  to  Amur.  It  ia  not,  indeed,  the  ordi- 
nary way  at  present,  nor  is  it  marked  out  by  the  same  places  in 
both  poets. 

Jaraque  et  prsecipites  auperavorat  .^nsruris  arccs^ 

Et  qui  FoDtiuaa  *  via  dividit  uda  [iiludcB, 

Qua  sublime  neinus,  SeythiciE  qua  regna  Diana!: 

Qu&que  iter  est  Latiie  ad  euininntn  fnenibus  Albniri. 

Excelift.  de  rope  prucul  jam  conspicit  urbem.  Lib.  H. 

He  now  had  conquer'd  Ansur'a  steep  ascent, 
And  to  Foutina's  watry  marshes  went, 
A  long  canal  the  muddy  fcii  divides. 
And  with  a  clear  unsullied  cnrrtiiit  glides  ; 

'  Tivoli,  a  movnuig'a  ride,  was  a  day's  journey  for  Augustus,  and  yal 
the  imperial  messengers  easily  travelled  a  hundred  tiiiles  a  day  by  post. — O 
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l>iana*a  woody  realms  he  next  invados 
And  crossing  tlirougL  the  cons<>crutc<I  aliades 
Ascends  higli  Allia,  wlifiico  with  now  delight 
He  sees  tlie  uity  rising  to  hia  sight, 

In  my  way  to  Naples  I  crossed  the  two  most  conaiderabla 
riTDrs  of  the  Campania  Felice,  that  were  formerly  called  the  Liris 
»nd  Vulturous,  and  are  at  present  the  Ghirigliono  and  Vultamo. 
The  first  of  these  rivers  has  been  deservedly  celebrated  by  the 
Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as  the  other  for  its 
•apidity  and  noise. 


Rum  (jUBO  Liria   qniet& 

Mordet  aquA,  taciturnus  amnia, 


lion.  lib.  1.  od.  30. 


Liria- 


-qui  tonte  quieto 


Disarmulat  carauin,  et  uiillo  inutiibiliB  inibre 
Ferstriugit  tacitaa  geramanti  gtirgite  ripaa. 

-Miscentom  fliimirm  Lirim 


Sulfurcuni,  tacitiaque  vodls  ad  littoni  lapeum 
Accoiit  Arpinaa 


SiL.  It.  lib.  4. 


Idem,  Itb.  & 


Where  the  emoolh  streams  of  Liria  stray. 

And  steal  insenstbly  away. 

The  wfti'Iiko  Aipine  borders  on  the  siJea 

Of  the  slow  Liria,  that  in  silence  glides. 

And  in  itB  tainted  atream  tho  working  sulphur  hides. 


Yulturausque  rapax- 
Vulturnuaque  ccler— 


-Fluctaque  Bouorum 


VolturnUin- 


Cu  M  Pb.  kv.  Ol.  Cos. 
Loo.  lib.  2,  28. 

SiLw  It.  lib.  6, 


The  rough  Vultumns,  Airious  in  its  conrse, 
With  ropid  Btrcama  dividea  the  fruitful  grounds, 
And  from  afar  in  Jiollow  muriniH's  Bounds, 

The  ruins  of  Anxur  and  old  Capua  mark  out  the  pleasant  ail 
aation  in  which  those  towns  formerly  stood.  The  first  of  them 
was  planted  on  the  mountain,  where  we  now  see  Terraeina,  and 
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by  re&Bon  of  the  breezes  that  came  off  the  sea,  and  the  height  of 
it»  situation,  was  oae  of  the  summer  retirements  of  the  ancient 
Komana. 

0  nemu^  O  fontiisl  soLidumque  oiadcntia  arens 
Xittos^  et  aaquoreiB  Bplendidos  Anxur  aquis  I        Mab.  Wb.  10. 

To  warbling  fountnins,  and  y«  shaiJy  trees. 
Where  Aiixiir  feels  tbo  cuol  rcfrosbing  breuio 
Blown  off  the  saa,  and  all  the  dewy  sLrand 
lies  oover'd  with  a  AOicHith  ac^inliiag  BaadI 

AnxuriB  D3qTiore)  placidos  froniinc  reeeBaus 

Et  propius  Biuos  littoreaiiique  domum, 
Et  quad  iahumnaH3  Oan<:ro  forvoutc  Cicada 

Nou  Dovere,  neinus,  fluuiiiieosque  lacUB 
Dum  colui  4c 

On  the  cool  shore,  near  Baja'a  gentle  aeats, 

1  lay  rctir'd  in  Anxar's  soft  rotrents, 
Where  silver  lake*,  with  VBrdant  Bhadows  crawn'd, 
Diaperae  a  grateful  ohillneM  all  arouad; 
The  grasshopper  avoids  th'  untuiuted  air, 
Kor  in  the  tuidat  of  aummei'  renturea  there. 

ImpoBitum  eaxia  latS  candaatibus  Aujcur.  Hob.  S.  6,  1.  1. 

Hocte  procelloso  Murranum  miserat  Anxur.  Six.  li.  lib.  4> 

Scopulosi  yerticis  Anrur.  Idxh.  lib.  4. 

CapuBB  Luxuffl  vide  apud Idem.  lib.  U. 

Maminiia  cfime  from  Anxar's  ahowVy  height, 
With  ragged  rocka,  and  stony  quarries  white; 
Seated  on  hills 


I  don't  know  whether  it  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  that 
tho  Sgurtis,  which  are  cut  in  the  rock  near  Tcrracina,  increase 
Btiil  in  a  decimal  proportion  as  tlicy  come  nearer  the  bottom.  If 
one  of  onr  voyage  writers,  who  passed  this  way  more  than  once, 
had  observed  the  situation  of  these  figures,  he  would  not  Lave 
troubled  himself  with  the  dissertation  that  he  has  made  npor 
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them.     Silias  Italious  has  given  ub  tlie  names  of  several  tovni 
aod  riverB  ia  the  GampaDia  Felice. 

Jam  vero  quos  div«9  opura,  quos  dives  avormn, 

Kt  toto  dnbut  ad  "bellam  Campatiia  tractn; 

Ductoram  adventum  viwinis  seilibua  Osoi 

Servftbiint;  Sitmeesa  tepeiis,  fluctiique  sonorum 

VuUuninin,  quasque  everture  sileutia,  Amycbe, 

Faoiliqne  et  regnatu  Lamo  Cfljeta,  domuaque 

Aiitip)iat«  compressa  freto,  gtagnisiiue  paiustre 

Lintemum,  tt  quondam  futcirutii  cojiBcift  Cumn, 

lUio  Niicerise,  et  Gaurua  navalibus  npta, 

Prole  DicLarubfed  miilto  cum  iniliLe  Uruja 

Illic  Partheuope,  et  Paino  con  p«rvia  Nola. 

AUiphe,  et  Clanio  contemta!  semper  Aoerrao. 

Hnrrnstiia  ctiam  populos  totosquc  videraa 

kiarni  mitis  opes:  illie  quua  aulpLure  piugues 

Phlcgrtei  legere  siiiua,  Miaenus  at  ardens 

Ore  giganta;o  sedea  Ithacesio,  Bajn>, 

Non  Prochite,  non  ardentem  sortita  Tiphsa 

Inarime,  non  antiqni  Baxo«a  Teloois 

InBiila,  neo  parvU  aberat  Culatia  murig, 

Surrentnm,  et  pauper  sulci  Ccreulia  Avolla, 

In  primis  Capua,  lieu  rubua  survare  uecuudia 

Incouaolta  modum,  et  pravo  peritura  tumore.     Sil.  It,  liK  8, 
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My  first  days  at  Naples  wero  taken  up  with  the  sight  of  pro- 
«e8&ioQS,  which  are  always  very  magnificont  in  the  holy  week.  It 
wooM  be  tedious  to  give  an  accouDt  of  the  several  representations 
of  our  Saviour's  death  and  resurrection,  of  the  figures  of  himself, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles,  which  are  carried  up  and 
down  on  this  occasion,  with  the  cruel  penances  that  several  inflict 
on  themselves,  and  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  that  attend  these 
Bolcmuitiea.  I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  splendid  procession 
for  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in 
which  the  viceroy  bore  his  part  at  the  left  band  of  Cardinal  Can 
telmi.     To  grace  the  parade,  they  exposed,  at  the  same  time,  tlia 
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lilood  of  St..  Januarius,  wliich  liquified  at  the  approach  of  th« 
saint's  head,  though,  as  they  say,  it  was  liard  congealed  before. 
I  had  twice  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  operation  of  this  pre- 
tended miracle,  and  must  confess  I  think  it  ao  far  from  being  a 
real  miracle,  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  bungling 
tricks  that  I  ever  saw :  yet  it  is  this  that  makes  as  great  a  noise 
as  any  in  the  lloman  church,  and  that  Monsieur  Paschal  has  hint- 
ed at  among  the  rest,  in  his  marks  of  the  true  religion.  The 
modern  Neapolitans  socm  to  have  copied  it  out  from  onej  which 
was  shown  in  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  as  long  ago  oa  ia 


Horace's  time. 


-Dehino  Onatio  lymphis 


Sat.  5,  I  1. 


Iratia  estructa  dedit  riftusque  jocoaque, 
Dum  fliimmS  sine  tburu  liquescGro  limine  sacro 
Ferguiulere  cupit:  credat  Juda'ua  apella, 
Non  ego — — — — 

At  Gnatia  next  Brrir'd,  we  laugh'd  to  mc 
The  superstitious  crowd's  simplicity, 
That  ia  the  eacrotl  temple  iieeJa  wonld  try 
Without  a  fire  tU'  uuheated  gtima  to  fry ; 
Believe  who  will  the  aolemn  eham,  not  I, 


One  may  see  at  least  that  the  heathen  priesthood  had  the 
same  kind  of  secret  among  them,  of  which  the  Roman  eatholica 
are  now  masters. 

I  must  confess,  though  I  had  lived  above  a  year  in  a  Boman 
catholio  country,  I  was  surprised  to  see  many  ceremonies  and 
superstitions  in.  Naples,  that  are  not  so  much  as  thought  of  in 
France,  But  as  it  ia  certain  there  has  been  a  kind  of  secret  re- 
formation made,  though  not  publicly  owned,  in  the  Roman  catho- 
lic church,  since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  so  wa 
find  the  several  nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance,  in 
proportion  as  they  converse  more  or  less  with  those  of  the  reform- 
ed churches.     For  this  reason  the  French  are  much  more  enlight 
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ened  tbAQ  the  Spaniards  or  Italiaua,  on  oooasion  of  their  frequent 
controveraiea  with  the  Huguenots ;  and  we  find  many  of  the  Ro- 
man catholic  gentlemen  of  our  own  eountrj,  who  will  not  stick  to 
laugh  at  the  superstitions  they  sometimes  meet  with  in  other 
nations. 

I  shall  not  be  particular  in  describing  the  grandeur  of  the 
city  of  Naples,  the  beauty  of  its  pavement,  the  regularity  of  its 
buildings,  the  magnificence  of  its  churches  and  convents,  the  mul 
titude  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  delightfulnesa  of  its  situation, 
which  so  many  others  have  done  with  a  great  deal  of  leisure  and 
exactness.  If  a  war  should  break  out,  the  town  has  reason  to 
apprehend  the  exacting  of  a  large  contribution,  or  a  bombard- 
ment.  It  has  but  seven  gallies,  a  mole,  and  two  little  castles, 
which  are  capable  of  hindering  an  enemy's  approaches.  Besides, 
that  the  aea,  which  lies  near  it,  Is  not  subject  to  storms,  has  no 
BCDsible  flux  and  reflux,  and  is  so  deep,  that  a  vessel  of  burden 
may  come  up  to  the  very  mole.  The  houses  are  flat  roofed  to 
walk  upon,  so  that  every  bomb  that  fell  on  them  would  take 
effect 

Pictures,  statues,  and  pieces  of  antiquity  are  not  so  common 
at  Naples,  as  one  might  expect  in  ao  great  and  atfcient  a  city  of 
Italy ;  for  the  viceroys  take  care  to  send  into  Spain  every  thing 
that  is  valuable  of  this  nature.  Two  of  their  finest  modern  sta- 
tnes  are  thoae  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  placed  on  each  side  of 
Sannazariua'a  tomb.  On  the  face  of  this  monument,  which  is  all 
of  marble,  and  very  neatly  wrought,  ia  represented,  in  baa  relief, 
Neptune  among  the  Satyrs,  to  show  that  this  poet  waa  the  in- 
Tentor  of  piscatory  eclogues.'      I  remember  Hugo  Grotius  de- 


'  "While  I  am  speaking  of  the  Italiaua  it  woald  he  unpartlonable  to 
jidM  Vy  SaoaiLzanuB.  He  iiath  changed  the  scene  in  thiB  kind  of  poetry 
from 'woods  and  lawrns  to  the  barren  beauh  aiid  boundless  ocean:  intro- 
docea  boa  calves  in  the  room  of  kids  and  Uiubs;  eea  mewifor  the  lark  and 
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scribes  himself  in  one  of  hi»  poems,  as  the  first  that  brought  tho 
muses  to  the  sea-side,  but  he  must  be  understood  only  of  the  poets 
of  his  owD  country.  I  here  saw  the  temple  that  Sannazariua 
meationa  in  his  iuvocatioa  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  at  the  beginmng 
of  Ms  Departu  Virginis,  which  was  all  raised  at  his  own  ex- 
pence. 

Nireis  tibi  li  solennia  templiB 


S«rta  dnmuB ;  Bi  mansuma  ttbt  pouimuB  arat 

Excko  in  8i!opulo,  flncliia  undt*  nurea  oaaos 

Dcipieiena  eelao  dc  eulmiiie  Mi'rpilline 

Attollit,  DButi»que  procul  Tenientibua  oRert. 

Tu  Tiitem  ignarumque  Tiae  ineuetumque  labon 

Diva  mono lib.  L 

Tliou  bright  celuati'al  gojdeas,  if  to  ttee 

An  accepUblo  tctnpla  I  erect, 

With  faii-est  flow'ru  und  freshest  g-nrlaiKis  dcck'd, 

On  tow'riiig  rocks,  wliunao  Margolllud  spies 

Tbe  I'ufflctl  deep  in  storma  iipd  tempests  rise ; 

G-iiide  tlioii  tbe  pious  poet,  nor  refuse 

Tliine  own  propitious  aid  to  bis  unpructia'd  Mase. 

There  are  Bcveral  very  delightful  prospects  about  Naples,  cr- 
pecially  from  some  of  the  religious  houses  ;  for  one  seldom  finds 
in  Italy  a  spot  of  ground  more  agreeable  than  ordinary,  that  is 
not  covered  with  a  convent.'  The  cupolas  of  this  city,  though 
there  arc  many  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  the  best  advantage  when 
one  surveys  them  at  a  distance,  as  being  generally  too  high  and 
narrow.     The  marquis  of  Medina  Cidonia,  in  his  vieeroyalty, 

the  linnet,  aud  presents  bia  miatress  witb  oysters  instead  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  Uow  good  soever  his  style  and  thonghts  may  be,  yet  who  can 
pardon  him  t>r  his  arbitrary  change  of  tiie  sweet  manners  and  pleasing 
objects  of  the  eonntry,  for  what  in  their  own  nature  are  uncorafortnWe 
and  dreadful  f  I  think  he  has  few  or  no  folhiwers,  or  if  any,  such  as  knew 
liltlo  of  his  beautrea,  and  only  copied  liia  faults,  and  so  are  lost  and  foigot- 
ten."  Steele  in  the  Guardian,  No.  28.  Sanmizaro  was  born  at  Naples,  in 
1468,  and  died  there  in  1633 — counting  upon  his  Latin  poeraa  for  tbe  pre- 
iervntion  of  his  name,  as  Petiareb  had  counted  upon  his  "Africa." — G. 
1  If  any  one  doubts  iti  'et  him  tiike  a  walk  over  the  Alban  mount — 0 


made  the  shell  of  a  liouse,  whicli  he  hs-A  not  time  to  finiali,  that 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  bay,  and  wonld  have  been  a  very 
noble  building  Lad  he  brought  it  to  perfection. 

It  tttands  so  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  that  it  would  havu 
had  a  garden  to  every  story,  by  the  help  of  a  bridge  whioh  was 
to  have  been  laid  over  each  garden. 

The  bay  of  Naples  is  the  moat  delightful  one  that  I  over  saw 
It  lies  in  almost  a  round  figure  of  about  thirty  miles  in  the  di- 
ameter. Three  parts  of  it  are  sheltered  with  a  noble  clrtftiit  of 
woods  and  mountains.  The  high  promontory  of  3urrentum  di- 
vides it  from  the  bay  of  Salcrnum.  Between  the  utmost  point 
of  this  promontory,  and  the  Isle  of  Capera,  the  sea  enters  by  a 
streight  of  about  three  miles  wide.  Thi-s  island  stands  as  a  vast 
niolo,  which  seeraa  to  have  been  planted  thereon  purpose  to  break 
the  violence  of  the  waves  that  run  into  the  bay.  It  lies  long- 
ways, almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples.  The  excessive  height 
of  its  rocks  secures  a  great  part  of  the  bay  from  winds  and  wavea 
which  enter  again  between  the  other  end  of  this  island  and  the 
promontory  of  Miseno.  The  bay  of  Naples  is  called  the  Crater 
by  the  old  geographers,  probably  from  this  its  resemblance  to  k 
round  bowl  half  filled  with  liquor.  Perhaps  Virgil,  who  com- 
posed here  a  great  part  of  his  ^neids,  took  from  hence  the  plan 
of  that  beautiful  harbour,  which  he  has  made  in  his  first  book ; 
for  the  Libyan  port  is  but  the  Neapolitan  bay  in  little. 

Est  in  secessQ  longo  locua,     laaula  portum 

Efficit  objecta  latemtn,  quibua  oiuiiis  &b  alto 

Fmugitur,  inqiie  eiriue  aeiiidii  sese  uoda  reductoa : 

Hint  atquo  liino  vastaj  rupes  geminique  minantur 

In  ctoliarn  scopuli,  quorum  sub  vertice  lati 

JEt^uora  tuta  eilent,  turn  Silvia  Hcena  coruacia 

I>eBuper,  horreiitique  iitrum  n<5n)U8  imminet  umbrA.     1,  Mh 

Witbin  along  recess  there  lies  a  bay. 
Am  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  Be«, 
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And  fot«l«  a  port  B«CQr«  for  ships  to  ride. 
Bt'uke  by  thajattiag  land  en  either  aide 
In  double  streams  the  briny  watei-s  glide, 
Betwoca  two  rows  of  ruck»  :  a  Sylvan  ftceae 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green. 
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Naples  stands  in  the  bosom  of  this  baj,  and  baa  the  pleasant- 
ost  situation  in  the  world,  though,  by  reason  of  itjs  western  moan- 
tains,  it  wants  an  advantage  Vitruviua  would  have  to  the  front 
of  his  palace,  of  seeing  the  setting  sun.' 

One  would  wonder  how  the  Spaniards,  who  hare  but  very 
few  forces  in  the  kiogdom  of  Naples,  should  be  able  to  keep  a 
people  from  revolting,  that  Las  been  famous  for  its  mutinies  and 
Beditiona  in  former  ages.  Bat  they  have  so  well  contrived  it, 
that  though  the  subjects  are  miserably  harassed  and  oppressed, 
the  greatest  of  their  oppressors  are  those  of  their  own  body.  I 
ehall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  clergy,  who  are  sufficiently  re- 
proached in  most  itineraries  for  the  universal  poverty  that  one 
meets  with  in  this  noble  and  plentiful  kingdom.  A  great  part  of 
the  people  is  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  barons,  who  are  the 
harshest  tyrants  in  the  world  to  those  that  are  under  them.  The 
vassals,  indeed,  are  allowed,  and  invited  to  bring  iu  their  com- 
plaints and  appeals  to  the  viceroy,  who  to  foment  divisions,  and 
gain  the  hearts  of  the  populace,  does  not  stick  at  imprisoning  and 
chastising  their  masters  very  severely  on  occasion.  The  subjects 
of  the  crown  are  notwithstanding  much  more  rich  and  happy  than 
the  vassals  of  the  barons.  Insomuch,  that  when  the  king  has 
been  upon  the  point  of  selling  a  town  to  one  of  his  barons,  the  in- 
habitants have  raised  the  sum  upon  themselves,  and  presented  it 
to  the  king,  that  they  might  keep  out  of  so  insupportable  a  sla- 

-  Many  of  the  reinarlta  upon  Kaplea  atill  hold  good,  tliongh  great 
changes  were  made  by  the  B'lurbon  princes,  and  stiii  greater  ones  by  thg 
French.  The  unrnbei'  of  Iftwyera  is  as  great  oa  ever — the  taxes  very  high 
and  the  goverunient,  next  to  that  of  Rome,  the  worst  in  Italy. — 0. 


eery.  Another  way  the  Spaniards  have  taken  to  grind  the  Nea- 
politans, and  yet  to  take  ofF  the  odiim  from  themselves,  has  been 
by  erecting  several  courts  of  justice,  with  a  very  small  pension 
ror  such  as  sit  at  the  head  of  them,  so  that  they  are  tenipt-ed  to 
take  bribes,  keep  causes  nndecided,  encourage  law-suits,  and  du 
ail  they  cau  to  fleece  the  people,  that  they  may  have  wherewithal 
to  support  their  own  dignity.  It  is  incredible  how  great  &  mul- 
titude of  retainers  to  the  law  there  are  at  Naples.  It  is  com- 
monly said,  that  when  Innocent  the  Eleventh  had  desired  the 
Marquis  of  Carpio  to  furnish  him  with  thirty  thousand  head  of 
swine,  the  marquis  answered  him,  that  for  his  swine  he  could  not 
spare  them,  but  if  his  holiness  had  occasion  for  thirty  thousand 
lawyers,  he  had  them  at  his  service.  These  gentlemen  find  a 
continual  employ  for  the  fiery  temper  of  the  Neapolitans,  and 
hinder  thorn  from  uniting  in  such  common  friendships  and  alliaa- 
ces  aa  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  government.  There  are 
very  few  persons  of  consideration  who  have  not  a  cause  depend- 
ing; for  when  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  else  to  do,  he 
gravely  shuts  himself  up  in  his  oJoaet,  and  falls  a  tumbling  over 
his  papers  to  see  if  he  can  start  a  law-suit,  and  plagso  any  of  his 
neighbours.  So  much  is  the  genius  of  this  people  changed  since 
Statins's  time. 

Nulla  foro  rabies,  aut  atriutoe  jurgia  legis 

MoiTiiu  juraviria  solum  ot  ainc  fuscibua  icquam,  Su.lib.  &. 

By  love  of  right  and  uative Justice  led, 
In  the  Btraipht  paths  of  equity  they  tread; 
Nor  kno-w  t)ie  bar,  nor  fe«r  tlie  judge's  frown, 
Unpractis'd  in  the  vriuiglijigs  of  the  gown. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  makes  the  Neapolitans, 
in  a  very  particular  manner,  the  oppressors  of  each  other.  The 
gabels  of  Naples  are  very  high  on  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  and  indeed 
on  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  eaten,  drank,  or  worn.     There 
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would  have  been  ono  on  fruity  had  not  Massiaaello's  Tctellioc 
abolished  it,  as  it  has  probably  put  a  stop  to  many  others.  What 
makes  these  iiuposta  more  intolerable  to  the  poorer  Bort,  they 
are  laid  on  all  butehcra^  meat,  while  at  the  eame  time  the  fowl 
and  gibbier  arc  tax-free.  Besides,  all  meat  being  taxed  e<|ually 
by  the  pound,  it  happens  that  the  duty  lies  heaviest  on  the  coarser 
sorts,  which  are  most  likely  to  fall  to  the  aharc  of  the  common 
people,  so  that  beef  perhaps  pays  a  third,  and  veal  a  tenth  of  its 
price  to  the  governnieDt,  a  pound  of  either  aort  having  the  same 
tax  lixod  on  it.  These  gabels  are  most  of  them  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  private  men  ;  for  as  the  king  of  Spain  has  had  ocoaaton 
for  money,  he  has  borrowed  it  of  the  ricsh  Neapolitans,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  receive  tlie  interest  oat  of  such  or  such 
gabels  till  he  could  repay  them  tJie  principal. 

This  he  has  repeated  so  often,  that  at  present  there  is  scarce 
a  single  gabel  unmortgaged  ;  so  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe 
which  pays  greater  taxef,  and  at  the  same  time,  no  prince  who 
draws  less  advantage  from  them.  In  other  countries  the  people 
have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  money  they  give  spent  in  the 
necessities,  defence,  or  ornament  of  their  ata.te,  or  at  least  in  the 
vanity  or  pleasures  of  their  prince  ;  but  here  most  of  it  goes  to 
the  enriching  of  their  fcllow-Bubjects.  If  there  was  not  so  great 
a  plenty  of  every  thing  in  Naples  the  people  could  not  bear  it. 
The  Spaniard,  however,  reaps  this  advantage  from  the  present 
posture  of  affairs,  tbat  the  murmurs  of  tlie  people  are  turned 
upon  their  own  countrymen,  and  what  is  more  considerable,  that 
almost  all  the  persons,  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  power  in 
Naples,  are  engaged  by  their  own  intoreata  to  pay  these  imposi- 
tions cheerfully,  and  to  support  the  government  which  has  laid 
them  on.  For  tliis  reason,  though  the  poorer  sort  are  for  the 
emperor,  few  of  the  persons  of  consequcuce  can  endure  tu  think 
of  a  change  in  their  present  establishment ;  tliough  there  is  nu 


question  but  tte  king  of  Spain  will  reform  most  of  Utese  abuses, 
by  breaking  or  retrencbing  the  power  of  tbe  barons,  by  cancel 
ling  several  uiiueuessary  employs,  or  by  rau&oming  or  taking  the 
gabels  into  bis  own  hands.  I  have  been  told  too,  there  is  a  law 
of  Charles  tbe  Fifth  something  like  our  statute  of  Mortmain, 
which  has  lain  dormant  ever  since  his  timo,  and  will  probably 
have  new  life  put  into  it  under  tbe  reign  of  an  active  prince. 
The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  alwaya  very  notorious  for 
leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure,  which  I  take  to  arise 
partly  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of  their  country,  that  does 
not  make  labour  so  necessary  to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the 
temper  of  their  climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies, 
and  disposes  the  people  to  such  an  idle  indolent  humour.  What- 
ever it  proceeds  from,  we  find  they  were  formerly  as  famous  for 
it  as  they  are  at  present. 

This  was  perhaps  the  reason  that  the  ancients  tell  ua  one  of 
the  Sirens  was  buried  in  this  city,  which  thence  received  tbe 
name  of  Parthenope. 
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B«re  wanton  Naples  crowns  the  happj  shori^ 

Nor  Tainly  rich,  nor  despicably  poor, 

The  toim  in  soft  solemnities  delight^ 

And  gentle  poets  to  ber  amu  invites ; 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay. 

Pass  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  avsy. 

Partbcnope  the  rising  city  nam'd, 

A  Siren,  for  ber  songs  and  beauty  fam'd. 

That  oft  had  drown'd  among  the  ncighb'ring  seat 

The  list'ning  wretoh,  and  made  destruction  pleas«L 

Has  ego  te  sedes  (nam  nee  mihi  barbara  Thraoe 

Kec  Libye  natale  solum)  transfcrre  laboro : 

Quas  te  molli(<  liyems  et  frigida  temperat  icstas, 

Quas  irnbelle  fretum,  torpentibus  alluit  undis: 

Pax  secura  lociii,  et  dcsidis  otia  vitic, 

Et  nunquam  tui'bata  qutes,  somuique  peracti : 

Nulk  foro  rabies,  &c  Stat.  Siu  libt,  k. 

These  are  the  gentle  seats  tbat  I  propose ; 
For  not  cold  Scythia'a  undissolving  enows, 
Nor  the  pareh'd  Libyan  sands  thy  hnsband  bore, 
Butniild  Pnrtheuope's  delightful  shore, 
Where  biish'd  in  calms  the  bordVing  ocean  laves 
Her  silent  coast,  and  rolls  in  languid  waves; 
BefrcBhing  winds  the  summer's  heats  assuage. 
And  kindly  warmth  disatma  the  winttr'a  rage; 
ItemovM  from  tiuiae  and  the  tumultuous  war, 
Soft  sleep  and  downy  ease  inhabit  there. 
And  dreams  unbroken  with  kitrudiug  care. 


THE    ANTIQUrTrES    AND    NATURAL    CURIOSITIES    THAT 
LIE  NEAR  THE  CITY  OF  NAPLES. 


At  about  eight  milea  distanoe  from  Naples  liea  a  very  noble 
Boene  of  antiquities.  What  they  call  Virgil's  tomb  ia  the  first 
that  one  meets  with  on  the  way  thither.  It  is  certain  this  poet 
was  buried  at  Naplos,  but  I  think  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  hii 
tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  whiob  looli^  towordi 


Vesuvio  '  By  this  tonib  is  the  entry  into  tho.grotto  of  Pausilypo. 
The  common  people  of  Naples  believe  it  to  have  buou  wrouglit 
by  mtigic,  and  tlint  Virgil  wsis  the  magieiaa  ;  who  is  iu  greater 
repute  smang  the  Neapolitans  for  having  maae  the  grotto,  than 
the  ^ncid. 

If  a  man  would  form  to  himaelf  a  just  idea  of  this  place,  ho 
must  fancy  a  vast  rocli  underiuined  from  one  end  to  'the  other, 
and  a  highway  running  through  it,  near  as  long  and  aa  broad  as 
the  Mall  iu  St.  James's  Park.  This  suhtorrancoua  [vassage  is 
much  ineiidod  since  Seneca  gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it.  The 
entry  at  both  ends  is  higher  than  the  middle  parts  of  it,  and 
sinks  by  degrees,  to  fling  in  more  light  upon  the  rest.  Towards 
the  middle  are  two  large  funnels,  bored  through  the  roof  of  the 
grotto,  to  let  in  light  and  fresh  air. 

There  are  no  where  about  the  mountain  any  vast  heaps  of 
stones,  though  it  is  certain  the  great  quantities  of  them  that  ore 
dug  out  of  the  rock  could  not  easily  conceal  theniscU'es,  had 
they  not  probably  been  cousuiued  in  the  moles  and  buildings  nf 
Naples.  This  confirmed  me  in  a  conjecture  which  I  made  at  the 
first  sight  of  this  subterraneous  passage,  that  it  was  not  at  first 
designed  so  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry  of  stone,  but 
that  the  inhabitants,  finding  a  double  advantage  by  it,  hewed  it 
into  the  form  we  now  see.  Perhaps  the  same  design  gave  the 
original  to  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  considering  the  prodigious  multi- 
tude of  palaces  that  stood  in  its  neighbourhood. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  Chatoaudun  in  France,  T  mot 
with  a  very  curious  person,  a   member  of  one  of  tho  Cierman 


'  CluTeriuii  id  of  the  siime  ojiinkm  in  liia  Itulia  Antiqun,  tlint  mine  of 
classic  Icaruing — and  both  found  tlioir  0|>iiiiDn8  upun  a  poaaago  in  Slatiua — 

H;jn  ^pn  Chl^lcldIcl^  id  to,  Mitroello,  Hiaabiuii 
LliurlIiiL\  thictaa  ubl  txvbtiia  «gi£rll  vU^ 

A:[uiiln  TrlnocrllB  vulveni  InceDdla  flanimlii.— 8ti.  Stlt^  L.  4—1 
Bat  the  old  LraJiticin  \\aa  prevailed. — G. 
VOL.  II. — 11. 
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tTnivorsitieB.     He  had  stayed  a  day  or  two  in  the  town  longar 
than  ordinary,  to  teke  the  meaaores  of  several  empty  spaces  Uuti 
bad  been  oat  in  the  sides  of  a  neighbouring  mountain.     Some  of  . 
them  were  supported  with  pillars  formed  out  of  the  rock,  som* 
were  made  in  the  fashion  of  galleries,  and  some  not  unlike  am 
phitheatres.     The  gentleman  had  made  to  himself  several  in 
geuious  hypotheses  concerning  the  use  of  these  subterraneous 
apartments,  and  from  thence  collected  the  vast  magnifioenoe  and 
luxury  of  the  ancient  Ghateanduuois.     But  upon  communicating 
his  thoughts  upon  this  subject  to  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
place,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  that  these  stupendous 
works  of  art  were  only  so  many  quarries  of  free-stone,  that  had 
been  wrought  into  different  figures,  according  as  the  veins  of  it 
directed  the  workmen. 

About  five  miles  from  the  grotto  of  Pausilypo  lie  the  remains 
of  Puteoli  and  Bajse,  in  a  soft  air  and  a  delicious  situation. 

The  country  about  them,  by  reason  of  its  vast  caverns  and 
subterraneous  fires,  has  been  miserably  torn  in  pieces  by  earth- 
quakes, so  that  the  whole  face  of  it  is  quite  changed  from  what 
it  was  formerly.  The  sea  has  overwhelmed  a  multitude  of  palaces 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  a  calm  day. 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  but  a  puddle  in  comparison  of  what  il 
once  was,  its  springs  having  been  sunk  in  an  earthquake,  or  stop- 
ped up  by  mountains  that  have  fallen  upon  them.  The  lake  of 
Avernus,  formerly  so  famous  for  its  streams  of  poison,  is  now 
plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl.  Mount  Qaurus,  from  one 
of  the  fruitfuUest  parts  in  Italy,  is  become  one  of  the  most  barren. 
Several  fields,  which  were  laid  out  in  beautiful  groves  and  gar- 
dens, are  now  naked  plains,  smoking  with  sulphur,  or  encumbered 
with  hills  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  eruptions  of  fire.  The 
works  of  art  lie  in  no  less  disorder  than  those  of  nature,  for 
that  which  was  once  the  most  beautiful  spot  of  Italy,  covered 


with  temples  and  palaces,  adorned  bj  the  greatest  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  embellished  by  many  of  the  Roman  eraperom, 
and  celebrated  by  the  best  of  their  poets,  has  now  nothiiig  to 
show  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  splendor,  and  a  great  magnifi- 
cence in  eonfuGion. 

The  mole  of  Puteoli  has  been  mistaken  by  acreral  authors  for 
Caligula's  bridge.  They  have  all  been  led  into  this  error  from 
the  make  of  it,  because  it  stands  on  arches.  But  to  pass  over 
the  many  arguments  that  may  be  brought  against  thta  opinion,  I 
shall  here  take  away  the  foundation  of  it,  by  setting  down  an  iu- 
Bcription  mentioned  by  Julius  Capitolinus  in  the  life  of  Autoni- 
nua  Pius,  who  was  tho  repairer  of  this  mole.  Imp.  Ctssari, 
DLvi.  Hadriani.  jUio.  Divi.  Trajani.  Fartkici.  Nepoti.  Divi 
Nerva.  pronepoti.  T.  Act.  Iladriatw.  AtUvnino,  Aug.  Pio.  &o. 
quod  sujier  ccUera  ben^icia  ad  kujus  etiam  tutelam  portiis,  Pi- 
larum  viginti  molem  cwn  suntptu  fornicum  rdiquo  ex  .Jj^rario 
suo  lurgilus  est. 

It  would  have  been  very  diflScult  to  have  made  such  a  mole 
as  this  of  Puteoli,  in  a  place  where  they  had  not  so  natural  a 
commodity  aa  the  earth  of  Puzzuola,  which  immodiately  hardens 
in  the  water,  and  after  a  little  lying  in  it,  looks  rather  like  stone 
tlian  mortar.  It  was  this  that  gave  the  aucient  Romans  an  op 
portunity  of  making  ao  many  eucroaohments  on  the  sea,  and  ot 
laying  the  foanJatious  of  their  villas  and  palaces  within  the  very 
borders  of  it,  as  Horace'  has  elegantly  described  it  more  than 
once. 

About  four  years  ago  they  dug  up  a  great  piece  of  marble 
near  Puzzuola,  with  several  figures  and  letters  engraven  round  it, 
which  have  given  occasion  to  some  disputes  among  the  autiqua- 
£ut  they  all  agree  that  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  stataa 


erected  to  Tiberius  by  the  fourteen  oities  of  Aflia,  wbich  wore 
flung  down  by  an  earthquake ;  the  same  that,  according  to  the 
opiuioE  of  many  learned  men,  happened  at  our  Saviour'fS  oruci 
fixion.  They  have  found  in  the  letters,  which  are  Htill  legible, 
the  names  of  the  several  cities,  and  discover  in  each  figure  some- 
thing particular  to  the  city,  of  which  it  represents  the  genius. 
There  are  two  medals  of  Tiberius  stamped  on  the  same  occasion, 
with  this  inscription  to  one  of  tliem,  Civitatibus  Asia  Restitutis. 
Tiie  emperor  ia  represented  in  both  sitting,  with  a  patera  iu  one 
band  and  a  npear  in  the  other. 

It  is  [)robable  this  might  have  been  the  posture  of  the  statue, 
which  in  all  likelihood  does  not  lie  far  from  the  place  whore  they 
took  up  the  pedeBtal;  for  they  aay  there  were  other  great  pieces 
of  marble  near  it,  and  several  of  them  inscribed,  but  that  nobody 
would  be  at  the  charges  of  bringing  them  to  light.  The  pedestal 
Itself  lay  neglected  in  an  open  field  when  I  saw  it.  I  shall  not 
be  particular  on  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  ancient  reser- 
voirs of  water,  the  Sibyl's  grotto,  the  Centum  aimcra:,  tlie 
sepulchre  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  with  several  other  anti- 
quities of  less  note,  that  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  bay, 
and  have  been  often  described  by  many  otliera.  I  must  confess, 
after  having  surveyed  the  antiquities  about  Naples  and  Rome,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  so  much 
arise  out  of  their  greatness  as  uncommonnesg. 

T^ere  are  indeed  many  extraordinary  ruins,  but  I  believe  a 
traTeller  would  not  be  so  much  astonished  at  them,  did  he  find 
any  works  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  country.  Amphitheatres, 
triumphal  arches,  baths,  grottoes,  catacombs,  rotundas,  higliways 
paved  for  so  great  a  length,  bridges  of  such  an  amazing  height 
subterraneous  buildings  for  the  reception  of  rain  and  snow-water, 
are  most  of  them  at  present  out  of  fashion,  and  only  to  be  mot 
with  anioijg  the  antiquities  of  Italy.     We  are  therefore  immod 
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stelj  sorprised  when  we  see  any  considerable  sums  laid  out  in 
any  thing  of  this  nature,  though  at  the  same  time  there  is  many 
a  Gothic  cathedral  in  England,  that  has  cost  more  pains  and 
money  than  several  of  these  celebrated  works.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  old  hcatben  temples  they  showed  me  what  they  call  the 
chamber  of  Venus,  which  stands  a  little  behind  her  temple.  It 
is  wholly  dark,  and  has  several  figures  on  the  ceiling  wrought  in 
stuQCo,  that  seem  to  represent  lust  and  strength  by  the  emblems 
of  naked  Jupitcrs  and  Gladiators,  Tritons  and  Centaurs,  &o 
BO  that  one  would  guess  it  has  formerly  been  the  scene  of  many 
lewd  mysteries.  On  the  other  side  of  Naples  are  the  catacombs. 
These  must  haye  been  full  of  stench  and  loathsomenoss,  if  the 
dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them  were  left  to  rot  in  open  niohes,  as  an 
eminent  author  of  our  own  country  imagines.  But  upon  examin- 
ing them  I  find  they  were  each  of  them  stopped  up :  without 
duubt,  as  aoon  as  the  oorpao  was  laid  in  it.  For  at.  the  month  of 
the  niche  one  always  finds  the  rock  cut  into  little  chaimels,  to 
fasten  the  board  or  marble  that  was  to  close  it  up,  and  I  think  I 
did  not  see  one  which  had  not  still  some  mortar  sticking  in  it 
In  some  I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with  the  chan 
nel,  and  in  others  a  little  wall  of  bricks,  that  sometimes  stopped 
up  above  a  quarter  of  the  niche,  the  rest  having  been  broken 
down.  St.  Proculus*s  sepulchre  aooms  to  have  a  kind  of  mosaic 
work  on  its  covering,  for  I  observed  at  one  end  of  it  several  lit- 
tle pieces  of  marble  ranged  together  after  that  manner.  'Tib 
probable  they  were  adorned,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  dead.  One  would,  indeed,  wonder  to  find  such  a  multi- 
tude of  niches  unstopped,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  body  should 
take  the  pains  to  do  it,  who  was  not  in  quest  of  some  supposed 
treasure. 

Bajse  was  the  winter  retreat  of  tho  old  Romans,  thht  being 
♦he  proper  season  to  enjoy  tho  Bajani  Soles,  and  the  Mallis 
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Lucrinus ;  as  on  the  contrary,  Tibur,  Tusculam,  Preneate,  Alba, 
Cajeta,  Muua  Circeius,  Anxur,  and  the  like  airy  inouutaiiiR  and 
promontories,  were  thuir  retirements  during  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer. 

Dam  nofl  blanda  tetient  jucundi  BVttgna  LucHni, 

£t  qui«  pumiuuis  foiitibii^  antra  oalent, 
Tn  colis  Argivi  regniim  Knuntine  ooloni  • 

Quo  t«  big  deciinug  ducit  ab  urbo  lapis. 
HorriJa  sed  ftrveiit  Nemca;!  jieutora  munstn: 

Nee  satis  e»t  Bajaa  ign«  calere  tna 
Ergo  sBcri  foutea,  et  littorn  suora  valete, 

Nymphftinim  pariter,  Nercidumqu©  domtu 
Hercnleos  colics  gelidlk  voa  vincito  brnmi, 

Nnno  Tibiirtinifi  oedite  frigonboe.  MiUi.  lib.  1    ISpi  118. 

While  near  the  Lncrino  loko,  consiun'i!  to  death, 
I  draw  the  sultry  air,  and  gasp  for  breatli, 
^^ere  steanjs  of  sulphur  raise  b  atifliiig  heat^ 
And  through  tlic  pores  of  the  wuriii  jHiinioc  sweat; 
You  taste  the  uooling  breeze,  where  iienrer  home 
Tlie  tveutieth  pillar  ttiarka  the  mile  from  Ilome; 
And  now  the  aun  to  the  bright  lion  turna, 
And  Baja  with  redoubled  fury  burns; 
Then  briny  seas  and  toatefnl  spring*  farewel, 
Whera  fountain-nymphs  cuiifiia'd  with  Nereida  dwell, 
111  wiuter  yuii  may  all  the  worlii  desjiise, 
But  now  'tis  Tiroli  that  bears  the  prize. 

The  natural  curiosities  about  Naples  are  as  numerous  and 
extraordinary  as  the  artificial  I  shall  set  them  down,  as  I  have 
done  the  other,  without  any  regard  to  their  situation.  The 
grotto  del  Cani  is  famous  for  the  poisonous  steams  which  float 
within  a  foot  of  its  surface.  The  sides  of  the  grotto  arc  marked 
green,  as  high  as  the  maligaity  of  the  vapour  reaches.  The  com 
mon  experiments  are  as  follow  :  A  dog,  that  has  his  nose  held  Id 
the  vapour,  loses  all  signs  of  life  in  a  very  little  time ;  hut  if 
carried  into  the  open  air,  or  thrown  into  a  ncighhouriug  lake,  he 

»  Vide  Hor.  UK  2,  od.  8 


immediately  recovers,  if  he  Is  not  quite  gone.  A  torch,  snuff 
and  all,  goes  ouL  in  a  moment  when  dipped  into  the  -vapotir.  A 
pistol  cannot  take  fire  in  it.  I  split  a  reed,  and  laid  in  the  chan- 
nel of  it  a  train  of  gunpowder,  so  that  one  end  of  the  reed  waa 
above  the  vapour,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  I  found, 
though  the  steam  was  strong  enongfi  to  hinder  a  pistol  from  tak- 
ing fire  in  it,  and  to  qnench  a  lighted  torch,  that  it  could  not 
intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it  had  once  begun  flashing,  nor 
hinder  it  from  running  to  the  very  end.  This  experiment  I 
repeated  twice  or  thrice,  to  see  if  I  could  quite  dissipate  the 
vapour,  which  I  did  in  so  great  a  measure,  that  one  might  easily 
let  off  a  pistol  in  it.  I  observed  how  long  a  dog  was  in  expiring 
the  first  time,  and  after  his  recovery,  and  found  no  sensible  dlfier- 
ence.  A  viper  bore  it  nine  minutes  the  first  time  we  put  it  iu,  and 
ton  the  second.  When  we  brought  it  out  after  the  first  trial,  it  took 
Buch  a  vast  quantity  of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost 
twice  as  big  as  before;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  stock  of  air 
that  it  lived  a  minnte  longer  the  scoond  time.  Dr.  Connor  made 
a  discourse  in  one  of  the  academies  at  Rome  upon  the  subject  of 
this  grotto,  which  he  has  since  printed  in  England.  He  attri- 
butes the  death  of  animals,  and  the  extinction  of  lights,  to  a 
great  rarefaction  of  the  air,  caused  by  the  heat  and  eruption  of 
the  steams.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  these  steams,  though  in 
never  so  great  a  quantity,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  ?  And  as  for  the  heat,  it  is  but  very  inconaiderablo. 
However,  to  satisfy  myself,  I  placed  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  up 
with  wax,  within  the  smoke  of  the  vapour,  which  would  certainly 
have  burst  in  an  air  rarefied  enough  to  kill  a  dog,  or  quench  a 
torch,  but  nothing  followed  upon  it.  However,  to  take  away  all 
further  doubt,  I  borrowed  a  weather  glass,  and  so  fixed  it  in  the 
grotto,  that  the  stagnum  was  wholly  covered  with  the  vapour, 
but  I  could  not  perceivi  the  quicksilver   sunk,   after  half  an 
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hoar's  standing  in  it  This  vapour  is-  generally  supposed  to 
be  sulphureous,  though  I  can  see  no  reason  for  such  a  supp>Bi< 
tion.  He  that  dips  his  hand  in  it,  finds  no  smell  that  it  let  res 
upon  it ;  and  though  I  put  a  whole  bundle  of  lighted  brimsfone 
matches  to  the  smoke,  they  all  went  out  in  an  instant  as  if  imme.'sed 
in  water.  Whatever  is  the  composition  of  the  vapour,  let  it  have 
but  one  quality  of  being  very  gluey  or  viscous,  and  I  beli  ive  it 
will  mechanically  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  the  grotto.  Its 
unctuousness  will  make  it  heavy,  and  unfit  for  mounting  higher 
than  it  does,  unless  the  heat  of  the  earth,  which  is  just  strong 
enough  to  agitate,  and  bear  it  up  a  little  distance  from  tl\e  sor- 
faoe,  were  much  greater  than  it  is  to  rarefy  and  scatter  it.  It 
will  be  too  gross  and  thick  to  keep  the  lungs  in  play  for  any 
time,  so  that  animals  will  die  in  it  sooner  or  later,  as  their  blood 
oiroulates  slower  or  faster.  Fire  will  live  in  it  no  longer  than  in 
water,  because  it  wraps  itself  in  the  same  manner  about  the  flame, 
and  by  its  continuity  hinders  any  quantity  of  air  or  nitre  from 
coming  to  its  succour.  The  parts  of  it,  however,  are  not  so 
compact  as  those  of  liquors,  nor  therefore  tenacious  enough  to 
intercept  the  fire  that  has  once  caught  a  train  of  gunpowder, 
for  which  reason  they  may  be  quite  broken  and  dispersed  by  the 
repetition  of  this  experiment.  There  is  an  unctuous  clammy 
vapour  that  arises  from  the  stum  of  grapes,  when  they  lie  mashed 
together  in  the  vat,  which  puts  out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it, 
and  perhaps  would  take  away  the  breath  of  weaker  animals,  were 
it  put  to  the  trial. 

It  would  be  endless  to  reckon  up  the  dififcrent  baths  to  be 
met  with  in  a  country  that  so.  much  abounds  in  sulphur.  There 
is  scarce  a  disease  which  has  not  one  adapted  to  it.  A  stranger 
is  generally  led  into  that  they  call  Cicero's  bath,  and  several 
voyage-writers  pretend  there  is  a  cold  vapour  rising  from  the 
1x>ttom  of  it,  which  refreshes  those  who  stoop  into  it.     'lis  true 
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the  heat  is  much  more  BupportablQ  to  one  that  stocps,  than  to 
one  that  Btands  upright,  because  the  ateama  of  sulphur  gather  in 
the  hollow  of  the  arch  about  a  man's  head,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  thicker  and  warni;r  in  that  part  than  at  the  bottom.  The 
three  lakes  of  Agnano,  AvemuB,  and  the  Lueriii,  have  now  no- 
thing in  them  particular.  The  Monte  Novo  was  thrown  out  by 
an  eruption  of  fire  that  happened  in  the  place  where  now  the 
moontaiu  atands.  The  Sulfatara  is  very  aurpriatng  to  one  who 
lias  not  seen  Mount  Yesuvio.  But  there  is  nothing  about 
Naples,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  Italy,  which  deserves  our 
admiration  uo  muuh  as  thiu  mountain.  I  must  confess  the  idea  I 
had  of  it  did  not  answer  the  real  imago  of  the  place  when  I  oame 
to  see  it ;  I  shall  therefore  give  the  description  of  it  as  it  then 
lay. 

This  mountain  •  stands  at  about  siz  English  miles  di.stance 
from  Naples,  though  by  reason  of  its  height,  it  soenia  much  nearer 
to  those  that  survey  it  from  the  town.  In  our  way  to  it  we 
passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivora  of  burning  matter,  that 
ran  from  it  in  a  late  eruption.  This  looks  at  a  distance  like  a 
new-plowed  laud,  but,  as  you  come  near  it  you  aoo  nothing  bat  a 
long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods  lying  one  upon  another. 
There  are  innumerable  cavities  and  interstices  among  the  Bc?eral 
pieces,  so  that  the  surface  is  all  broken  and  irregular.  Some- 
times a  great  fragment  stands  like  a  rock  above  the  rest,  solue- 
times  the  whole  heap  lies  in  a  kind  of  channel,  and  in  other  places 
has  nothing  like  banks  to  confine  it,  but  rises  four  or  five  foot 
high  in  the  open  air,  without  spreading  abroad  on  either  side. 
This,  I  think,  ia  a  plain  demonstration  that  these  rivers  were  not, 
as  they  are  usually  represented,  so  many  streams  of  running  mat 


•The  folloTrinia;  doscrij^tion  of  Mount  VcBuvio,  ia  surprJHngly  oleai 
•nd  graphical.  Uiie  could  scarce  have  a  better  idea  of  it,  from  survopng 
•t  00  the  spot. 
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ter  ;  for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  degrees,  settle 
in  such  a  furrowed  uncompact  s'lrfaoe  ?  Were  the  river  a  oonfa- 
sioQ  of  never  so  many  different  bodies,  if  they  had  been  all 
actually  dissolved,  they  would  at  least  have  formed  one  continued 
orust,  as  we  see  the  soorium  of  metala  always  gathers  into  a  solid 
piece,  let  it  be  compounded  of  a  thousand  heterogeneous  parts. 
I  am  apt  to  think,  therefore,  that  these  huge  unwieldy  lumps  that 
now  lie  one  upon  another,  as  if  thrown  together  by  accident, 
remained  in  the  melted  matter  rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it 
liic  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river,  and  that,  as  the  fire  and  ferment 
gradually  abated,  they  adjusted  thcmselvoa  t^igether  as  well  aa 
their  irregular  figures  would  permit,  and  by  this  means  fell  into 
Buoh  an  interrupted  disorderly  heap,  as  we  now  find  it.  What  waa 
the  melted  matter  lies  at  the  bottom  out  of  sight.  After  liaving 
quitted  the  side  of  this  long  heap,  which  was  once  a  stream  of 
fire,  we  came  to  the  roots  of  the  moantain,  and  had  a  very 
troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it.  It  is  eovercd  on  all 
sides  with  a  kind  of  burnt  earth,  Tory  dry,  and  crumbled  into 
powder,  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  sifted.  It  is  very  hot  under 
the  feet,  and  mixed  with  several  burnt  stones  and  cakes  of  cin- 
ders, which  have  bceu  thrown  out  at  difiereat  times.  A  man 
sinks  almost  a  foot  in  the  earth,  and  generally  loses  half  a  step 
by  sliding  backwards.  When  we  had  climbed  this  mountain  we 
discovered  the  top  of  it  to  be  a  wide  naked  plain,  smoking  with 
sulphur  in  several  places,  and  probably  undermined  with  fire,  for 
we  concluded  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  sound  it  made  under  our 
feet  In  the  midst  of  this  plain  stands  a  high  hill  in  the  shape 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  so  very  steep  that  there  would  be  no  mounting  or 
descending  it,  were  it  not  made  up  of  such  a  loose  crumbled 
earth  as  I  have  before  described.  The  air  of  this  place  must  be 
very  much  impreguatod  with  saltpetre,  as  appears  by  the  specks 
of  it  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  where  one  can  scarce  fint/  a 


atoDO  that  htiB  not  the  top  white  with  it.  After  we  bad,  with 
much  ado,  conquered  this  hill,  we  saw  ia  the  midst  of  it  the 
present  month  of  Vesuvio,  which  goes  sholviBg  down  on  all  sides 
till  ahovo  a  hundred  yards  deep,  as  near  as  we  could  guess,  and 
has  about  three  or  four  hundred  in  the  diameter,  for  it  seems  a 
perfect  round.  This  vast  hollow  is  generally  filled  with  smoke, 
but,  by  the  advantage  of  a  wind  that  blew  for  ns,  wo  had  a  very 
clear  and  diatinet  sight  of  it.  The  sides  appear  all  over  stained 
with  mixtures  of  white,  green,  red,  and  yellow,  and  have  several 
roots  standing  oat  of  them  that  look  like  pure  brimstone.  The 
bottom  was  entirely  covered,  and  thoiigh  we  looked  very  narrowly 
we  could  see  nothing  like  a  hole  in  it;  the  smoke  breaking 
through  several  imperceptible  cracks  in  many  places.  The  very 
middle  was  firm  ground  when  we  saw  it,  as  we  concluded  from 
the  stones  we  flung  upon  it,  and  I  question  not,  but  one  might 
then  have  croasod  the  bottom,  and  have  gone  up  on  the  other  side 
of  it  with  very  little  danger,  unless  from  some  accidental  breath 
of  wind.  In  the  late  eruptions  this  great  hollow  was  like  a  vaat 
caldron  filled  with  glowing  and  melted  matter,  whioh,  as  it  boiled 
over  in  any  part,  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  made 
five  such  rivers  as  that  before-mentioned.  In  proportion  as  the 
heat  slackened,  this  burning  matter  must  have  subsided  within 
the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  as  it  sunk  very  leisurely,  had 
time  to  cake  together,  and  form  the  bottom  which  covers  the 
mouth  of  that  dreadful  vault  that  lies  underneath  it.  The  next 
eruption  or  earthquake  will  probably  break  in  pieces  this  false 
bottom,  and  quite  change  tho  present  face  of  things.' 

This  whole  mountain,  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf,  has  been  made 
at  several  times,  by  the  prodigious  quantities  of  earth  and  cin- 
ders, which  have  been  flung  up  out  of  the  mouth  that  lies  in  tho 


1  In  fact  every  eruption  cLatiges  the  a(pearance  of  tho  crater  at  well 
as  uf  tbe  aiountoin. — G. 


midst  of  them,  so  that  it  iLcrcases  in  bulk  at  every  eruption,  the 
ajshes  still  falling  down  the  sides  of  it,  like  the  sand  in  an  hour- 
glass. A  gentleman  of  Naples  told  mo,  that  in  his  memory  it 
had  gained  twenty  foot  in  thickness,  and  I  qiiesttou  not  but  in 
leugth  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain,  and  make  one  moun- 
tain with  that  on  which  it  now  stands. 

Id  those  parts  of  the  Sea,  that  are  not  far  from  the  roots  of 
this  mountain,  they  find  sometimes  a  very  fragrant  oil,  which  ia 
sold  dear,  and  makes  a  rich  perfume.  The  surface  of  the  sea  is, 
for  a  little  space,  covered  with  its  bubhtes  during  the  time  that  it 
rises,  which  they  skim  off  into  their  boats,  and  afterwards  set  a 
separating  in  pots  and  jars.  They  saj  its  sources  never  run  but 
in  a  calm  warm  weather.  The  agitations  of  the  water  perhaps 
hinder  them  from  discovering  it  at  other  times. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  of  Naples,  I  cannot  forbear 
moutionlng  their  manner  of  furni.«hing  the  town  with  snow,  which 
thoy  here  use  instead  of  ice,  because,  as  they  say,  it  cools  or  oou- 
geala  any  liquor  sooner.  There  ia  a  great  quantity  of  it  con- 
sumed yearly,  for  they  drink  very  few  liquors,  not  so  much  aa 
water,  that  have  not  lain  in  Fresco,  and  every  body,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  makes  use  of  it ;  insomuch,  that  a  scarcity 
of  snow  would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples,  as  much  aa  a  dearth  of 
corn  or  provisions  in  another  country.  To  prevent  this,  the  king 
has  sold  the  monopoly  of  it  to  certain  persons,  who  are  obliged 
to  furnish  the  city  with  it  aU  the  year  at  so  much  the  pound. 
They  have  a  high  mowntain  at  about  eighteen  miles  from  tho 
town,  which  has  several  pits  dug  into  it.     Here  they  employ 

ay  poor  people  at  such  a  season  of  the  year  to  roll  in  vast  balls 

auow,  which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun-shino. 
Out  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut  several  lumps,  as  they 
have  occasion  for  them,  and  send  them  on  asses  to  tho  sea-side, 
where  they  are  carried  off  in  boats,  and  distributed  to  scvcra/ 
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shops  at  a  settlod  price,  thai  from  time  to  time  supply  the  wLole 
city  of  Naples.  While  the  banditti  continued  their  disorders  in 
this  kingdom,  they  often  put  the  snow-merchants  tinder  contribu- 
tion, and  threatened  tbeni,  if  they  appeared  tardy  in  their  pay- 
ments, to  destroy  their  magazines,  which  they  say  might  easily 
have  been  effected  by  the  infusion  of  some  barrek  of  oil. 

It  would  have  beeu  tedious  to  have  put  down  the  many  de- 
soriptiona  that  the  Latin  poets  have  made  of  several  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  this  chapter :  I  shall  therefore  conclude  it  with  the 
general  map  which  Silius  Italious  has  given  ua  of  this  great  bay 
of  Naples.  Most  of  the  places  he  mentions  lie  within  the  sama 
prospect,  and  if  I  have  passed  over  any  of  them,  it  is  because  I 
shall  take  them  in  my  way  by  sea,  from  Naples  to  Rome, 

StagnA  inter  cclebrera  nunc  mitia  monstr&t  Avernam ; 
Turn  ti-isti  nctnore  ati^ue  iinibrk  ntgrantibug  borreuB) 
Kt  formidutua  vulum,  lothole  vomcbat 
BuiFnso  virus  caalo,  Stjgi&que  per  iirbes 
Kolligioiie  aaeer,  siovura  retiiiebat  lionorem. 
Ilinc  vicina  pains,  tama  e^t  Acherontiii  ad  undas 
Paadure  iter,  ctecits  staj^nante  vuraglae  fauces 
Laxat  ot  horrendos  aperit  telluris  limtua, 
Idterdumque  ngyo  pertmbttt  luminia  maaes. 
Joxta  caligante  situ  longumque  per  Oivum 
Lafernis  pressiu)  nebiilia,  pallente  sub  uinbrft. 
Cymmeriaa  jaouisae  doinos,  notiteuique  profundaai 
TartareiE  nftrrant  urbia  :   turn  aulpUare  et  igai 
Semper  aiilielaiiUa,  coctoque  bitumine  campos 
Oetentaiit:  tuiluB  atro  t-xundftnte  vapore 
Suspirana,  ustisque  diu  cal^fiietti  medullia 
.^taat  et  Stjgioa  exhalat  in  aora  Hatus: 
Parturit,  et  tremiilig  nietuendum  exibiliit  antrum 
Lnt^rdumque  cavas  ]actatu£  rumpere  sedua, 
Aut  exiru  forus,  Hofiita  lugubre  miuaci 
Mulciber  imrnui^it,  lacemUque  viscera  terrs 
Mandit,  et  exeaua  labefuctat  munnure  montea. 
Tradiint  Ecrculua  pruslratos  mule  gigantes 
Tellurem  iuJMtam  qtiatere,  et  ajiiraniLne  anhelo 
Torreri  lute  cauipos,  quutii'^ique  ntiuutur 
Bunipvi'e  conipaj^oin  liupoBtljuii,  expulleGceru  cielum. 
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Apparet  procnl  Inarime,  qnm  tarbine  nigro 

FuooAntein  premit  lapetum,  flammasqua  rebelli 

Ore  ejectantem,  et  siquando  evadere  detur 

Bella  Jovi  rursus  superisque  iterare  volentem. 

Monstrantur  Yeseva  juga,  atque  in  vertiee  •wnmo 

Depaati  flammiH  scopuli,  fraetuaque  ruinft 

Mods  circikm,  atque  ^tnn  fatis  certantia  aaxa. 

Neo  non  Misenum  Bervantem  Ideea  sepulcro 

Ifomina,  et  Herouleos  ridet  ipso  littore  Bauloi.  lab,  \%. 

Averao  next  he  ahow'd  his  wond'ring  guest, 
Averno  now  with  milder  virtues  bless'd  ; 
Blaok  with  surrounding  forests  then  it  stood. 
That  hung  abov«,  and  darken'd  all  the  flood ; 
Clouds  of  unwholesome  vapours,  rais'd  on  high. 
The  flutf  ring  bird  entangled  in  the  sky, 
Whilst  all  around  the  gloomy  prospect  spread 
An  awful  horror,  and  religious  dread. 
Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go. 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  streams  below. 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said. 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead. 
Who  pale  with  fear  the  rending  earth  survey. 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day. 
The  dark  Cimmerian  grotto  then  he  paints. 
Describing  all  its  old  inhabitants, 
That  in  the  deep  infernal  city  dwell'd. 
And  lay  in  everlasting  night  conceal'd. 
Advancing  still,  the  spacious  fields  he  show'd. 
That  with  the  smother'd  heat  of  brimstone  glow'd. 
Through  frequent  cracks  the  steaming  sulphur  brok«^ 
And  cover'd  all  the  blasted  plain  with  smoke : 
Imprison'd  fires,  in  the  close  dungeons  pent, 
.   Roar  to  get  loose,  and  struggle  for  a  vent^ 
Eating  their  way,  and  undermining  all. 
Till  with  a  mighty  burst  whole  mountains  Call 
Ilere,  as  'tis  said,  the  rebel  giants  lie, 
And,  when  to  move  th'  incumbent  load  they  try 
Ascending  vapours,  on  the  day  prevail. 
The  snn  looks  sickly,  and  the  skies  grow  pale. 
Next,  to  the  distant  isle  his  sight  he  turns. 
That  o'er  the  thunderstruck  Tiphseus  bums : 
Enrag'd,  his  wide-extended  jaws  expire, 
Ju  angry  whirlwiu'.',  blasphemies,  and  fire^ 
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Thraat'oing,  if  InoeeuM  from  his  dire  Bbodea, 
Again  to  cLalleiigc  Jove,  and  light,  the  god& 
On  mount  Veauvio  next  he  fixt  his  eyes, 
And  saw  the  smoking  tops  conhisMly  rise ; 
(A  hideoua  ruin!)  that  with  cftrthqunkes  rent 
A  second  j£tna  to  the  view  present 
Miseno'e  cape  and  Bauli  last  he  view'd. 
That  on  the  aea'a  extremest  boiHlera  stood. 

Silius  Italicua  here  takes  notice,  tliat  the  poisoncna  vapoira 
which  arose  from  the  lake  Averno  in  Hannibal's  titne,  were  quite 
dispersed  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his  poem ;  because  Agrippa, 
who  lived  betweea  Hannibal  and  Siliua,  had  cut  down  the  woods 
that  iiicloaed  the  lake,  and  hindered  these  noxious  steams  from 
dissipatitig,  which  were  immediately  scattered  as  soon  as  tije 
winds  and  fresh  air  were  let  in  among  them.' 


THE  ISLE  OF  OAPREA. 

Having  staid  longer  at  Naples  than  I  at  first  designedj  I 
eould  Qot  disponso  with  myself  from  making  a  little  voyage  to  the 
I»le  of  Oaprea,  as  being  very  desirous  to  see  a  place  which  had 
been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for  some  time,  and  the  residence 
of  Tiberius  for  several  years.  The  island  lies  four  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  and  about  one  in  brendtti.  The  westera 
part,  for  about  two  miles  in  length,  is  a  continued  rock,  vastly 
high,  and  inaeoessible  on  the  sea-side.  It  baa,  however,  the 
greatest  town  in  the  island,  that  goes  under  the  name  of  Ano- 
Caprea,  and  is  in  several  places  covered  with  a  very  fruitful  soil. 

'The  discoveries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Naples  since  Addisou  wrote, 
have  been  too  numerous  and  too  iujportaiit  to  ba  iiiL'ntiuncd  in  detail 
Every  reader  knows  that  neither  Hereulaneum  nor  Pompeii  had  yet  been 
discovered;  and  that  consequently  the  Museo  Boibonico  Lad  not  yet  been 
formed.  Clieniistry,  tix*.  gives  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  vapor  of 
the  Grotto  del  Cane,  leaving  AddisoD'a  eonjecture*  no  other  value  than 
as  a  )>i-oof  of  the  interest  which,  like  Jolingoa,  he  took  in  eii'perimeQta] 
science. — G 


The  eastern  end  of  the  isle  riaes  np  in  prcoipices  very  near  as 
Ligh,  though  not  quite  bo  long,  as  the  western.  Between  these 
eastern  and  weatern  mountains  lies  a  slip  of  lower  ground,  which 
runs  aorosa  the  island,  and  is  one  of  the  pleaaantest  spots  I  have 
Been.  It  ia  hid  with  vines,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  myr- 
tloB,  and  fields  of  corn,  which  look  extremely  fresh  and  beautiful, 
ond  make  up  the  most  delightful  Little  landscape  imaginable, 
when  they  are  surveyed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Here  stands  the  town  of  Caprea,  the  hishop's  palace,  and 
two  or  three  convents.  In  the  midst  of  this  fruitful  tract  of  land 
rises  a  hill,  that  was  prohahly  covered  with  huildiugs  iu  Tiheri 
us^s  time.  There  are  still  several  ruins  on  the  sides  of  it,  and 
about  the  top  are  found  two  or  three  dark  galleries,  low  built, 
and  covered  with  mason's  work,  though  at  present  they  appear 
overgrown  with  grass.  I  entered  one  of  them  that  is  a  hundred 
paces  in  length.  I  observed,  as  some  of  the  countrymen  were 
digging  into  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  that  what  I  took  for  solid 
earth,  was  ouly  heaps  of  brick,  stoue,  and  other  rubbish,  skinned 
Over  with  a  covering  of  vegetables.  But  the  moat  oonsiderabb 
ruin  ia  that  which  stands  on  the  very  extremity  of  the  eastern 
promontory,  where  are  still  some  apartments  left,  very  high  and 
arched  at  top :  I  have  uot,  indeed,  seen  the  remains  of  any  an- 
cient Koman  buildings,  that  have  not  been  roofed  with  either 
vaults  or  arches.  The  rooms  I  am  mentioning  stand  deep  in  thft 
earth,  and  have  nothing  like  windows  or  chimneys,  which  makes 
me  think  they  were  formerly  either  bathing  places  or  reservoirs 
of  water.  An  old  hermit  lives  at  present  among  the  rains  of  this 
palace,  who  lost  his  companion  a  few  years  ago  by  a  fall  from  the 
precipice.  He  told  me  they  had  often  found  medals  and  pipes  of 
lead,  as  they  dug  among  the  rubbish,  and  that  not  many  years 
ago  they  discovered  a  paved  road  running  under  ground,  from  the 
top  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea  side,  which  was  afterwards  cou- 


finned  to  me  by  a  gentleman  of  the  island.  There  is  &  verj 
noble  prospect  from  this  place.  On  the  one  side  lies  a  vasi  ex- 
tent of  seas,  that  runs  abroad  further  than  tiie  eye  can  reach. 
Just  opposite  stands  the  green  promontory  of  Siirrentnm,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  This  pros- 
pect, according  to  Tacitus,  was  more  agreeable  before  the  burn- 
ing of  Vesuvio;  that  mountain  probably,  ■which  after  the  first 
eruption  looked  like  a  great  pile  of  ashes,  was  in  Tiberius's  time 
aliaded  with  woods  and  vineyards ;  for  I  think  Martial's  epigram 
may  here  serve  as  a  comment  to  Tacitas. 

Hie  est  pampincia  viridis  Veiuvins  umbriB, 

Pieseerat  bic  maJidos  nobilis  uva  laous. 
H«Bo  jugtt  quilm  JJisffi  ctillos  jiliis  Baechud  amarit: 

Hou  nuper  Satyii  moute  dedei'a  chdroa, 
Hise  Veneris  sedea,  Lacedaiinone  grivtior  illi; 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  noniirio  nlanis  erat, 
Cnncta  ja<:eiit  flammia  et  triali  Dteraa  fuviJlft; 

Neo  superi  velleiit  Loo  licuisse  siliL  Lib.  2,  Ep.  li}fi. 

Vcaavio,  eover'd  with  llie  fruitful  vine, 

Here  flourJBh'd  aneo,  and  ran  with  floods  of  wine, 

Ilere  Bacclins  oft  to  the  cool  shades  retir'd. 

And  his  own  native  Nisa  less  admired  ; 

Oft  to  the  mouutiiiu's  airy  tops  adTiinc'd, 

The  frisking  BatjTS  on  tha  sommits  daiic'd  ; 

Alcides  h<ir«^  here  Venus  grac'd  the  shore, 

Nor  loVd  her  fav'rile  Lacedsemou  more: 

Now  piles  of  ashes,  sproiuling  all  Brouad, 

In  undisting'uish'd  liea^w  deform  the  gi-onnd. 

The  Gods  themselves  the  rain'd  seats  bemoan, 

And  blame  the  misuhiefs  that  themseU'es  have  done. 

This  view  must  still  have  been  more  pleasant,  when  the  whole 
bay  was  encompassed  with  so  long  a  range  of  buildings,  that  it 
appeared,  to  those  who  looked  on  it  at  a  distance,  but  aa  one  con- 
tinued city,  On  both  the  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom,  which  I 
have  before  mentioned,  are  still  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  ancient 
edifices,  partlcularlv  on  that  which  looks  towards  the  south  tbcro 
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is  a  little  kind  of  mole,  wbich  seems  to  liaye  been  the  foundation 
of  a  palace ;  unless  we  may  suppose  tbat  the  Pbaros  of  Oaprea 
stood  there,  which  Stat'.us  takes  notice  of  in  his  poem  that  inTlteii 
his  wife  to  Naples,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  natural  among  the 
nlTR). 

Nee  desunt  vftnte  oircum  oblectnmina  vitte, 

Sive  vaporLfuroa,  blandissiina  littvrii.  Bujas. 

Knthea  fulidicti!  aeu  viaei'ti  Lecta  SibylliB, 

Dulce  ait,  niauoque  jugum  iiiemunibile  reiuo: 

Sen  tibi  Baeohei  viaeta  madentiii  Gauri, 

Teleboumquo  doinoH,  tro|ii<liii  ubi  dulum  nftutia 

Luruiiiu  noutivugffi  tuUit  I'tmru:}  a-mulu  lunm, 

Caraque  nou  mullt  juga  SiirrentiiiA  Ly»o.  lib,  St 

The  blissful  seats  with  endless  pleaBiires  flow, 
Whotlier  to  Unja's  suntiy  shores  you  go. 
And  view  tlie  sulphur  to  the  baths  convcy'd, 
Or  the  dork  grot  of  the  prophetic  maid. 
Or  steep  Miseno  from  the  Trojan  nam'd, 
Or  Ganras  for  its  flowing  vintage  fam'd. 
Or  Caprea,  where  the  lanlhorii  fiic'd  on  high 
Bhlues  like  a  moou  through  Lliu  buuigbted  aky, 
Wliile  by  its  beams  tho  wai'y  sftilor  steers: 
Or  where  Surrentum,  olad  iu  vinee,  a[>peara. 

Thej  found  in  Ano-Oaprea,  some  jears  ago,  a  statue,  and  a 
rich  paTement  uudoj  ground,  as  they  had  occasion  to  turn  up  the 
earth  that  lay  upon  them.  One  still  sees,  on  the  bendiiigs  of 
theac  mountains,  the  marks  of  several  ancient  scales  of  stairs,  by 
which  they  used  to  ascend  them.  The  whole  island  is  so  unequal 
that  tlierc  were  but  few  diTersions  to  be  found  in  it  without  doors ; 
but  what  recommended  it  most  to  Tiberius  was  its  wholesome  air, 
which  is  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  its  inacGessible 
ooastB,  which  are  generally  so  very  steep,  that  a  handful  of  men 
might  defend  them  against  a  powerful  army. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  Tiberius  Sad  his  different  residences, 
according  as  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  his  different  sets  of 
pleasure  required.     8uotoniu5  says,  duodecim  vilfns  totidem  IM 


minibtis  omavit.  The  whole  island  was  probably  cut  Into  seve- 
ral easy  ascentg,  planted  with  variety  of  palaces^  and  adorned 
with  as  great  a  multitude  of  groves  and  gardens  as  the  situation 
of  the  place  would  Buffer.  The  works  under  ground  were,  liow- 
ever,  more  extraordinary  than  those  above  it;  for  the  rocks  were 
all  undermined  with  highways,  grottos,  galleries,  bagnios,  and 
several  subterraneous  retirements,  that  suited  with  the  brutal 
pleasures  of  the  emperor.  One  would,  indeed,  very  much  wonder 
to  see  Buoh  small  appearances  of  the  many  works  of  art,  that  were 
formerly  to  be  met  with  iu  this  island,  were  we  not  told  that  the 
Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  eeut  hither  an  army  of  pio- 
neers on  purpose  to  demolish  the  buildiiigs,  and  deface  the  beau- 
ties of  the  island. 

In  sailing  round  Caprea  we  were  entertained  with  many  rude 
prospects  of  rocks  and  precipices,  that  rise  in  several  places  half 
a  mile  high  in  perpendicular.  At  the  bottom  of  them  are  caves 
and  grottos,  formed  by  the  continual  breaking  of  the  waves  upou 
them.  I  entered  one  which  the  iiihabitauts  call  grotto  oscuro, 
and  after  the  light  of  the  sun  was  a  little  worn  off  my  eyes,  oould 
\'Bee  all  the  parts  of  it  distinctly,  by  a  glimmering  reflectiou  that 
played  upon  them  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  mouth  ia 
low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having  entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto 
opens  itself  on  both  sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  as  we  were  told,  for  it  would  not 
have  been  safe  measuring  of  it.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  distils 
fresh  water  from  every  part  of  it,  which  fell  upon  us  as  fast  as 
the  first  droppings  of  a  shower.  The  inbabitonts  and  N'eapoli- 
tans  who  have  heard  of  Tiberiua's  grottos,  will  have  this  to  be 
one  of  them,  but  there  are  several  reasons  that  show  it  to  be  natu- 
ral. For  besides  the  little  use  we  can  conceive  of  such  a  dark  oa- 
▼eni  of  Bait  waters,  there  are  no  where  any  marks  of  the  chisseL 
the  sides  are  of  a  soft  d  ouldering  stone,  and  one  sees  many  of 
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tho  like  hollow  spaces  worn  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rocks,  as  thej 
are  more  or  less  able  to  rcBist  the  impressions  of  the  water  that 
boats  against  them. 

Not  far  from  this  grotto  lie  the  Srrenum  ScopvH,  which  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  mention  in  ^neaa's  voyage;  they  are  two  or  thre« 
sharp  rocks  that  stand  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  south  side 
of  the  island,  and  are  generally  beaten  by  waves  and  tempests, 
which  are  much  more  violent  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  of 
Caproa. 

Jamque  adeo  scopaloe  SireTinni  advecta  Btibibat 
DilBdles  quondam,  multoruniquo  i^ssibuB  albos, 
■  Turn  rauca  a&aiduu  loiig<i>  aule  tuxa  soiiabunti.  .^K 

Glides  by  the  Syreu'a  cliffa,  a  slielfy  const, 

Long  iuAunoae  for  »h]ya  tuid  jHilora  lost, 

And  white  with  bones  :  th'  impetuouB  ocean  roara, 

And  rocks  rebellow  from  the  sounding  shores.  DuTDira. 

I  have  before  said  that  they  often  find  medals  in  this  island. 
Many  of  those  they  call  the  Spintriffi,  which  Aretin  has  copied, 
has  been  dug  up  here.  I  know  none  of  the  antiq^uarics  that  havo 
written  on  this  subject,  and  find  nothing  satisfactory  of  it  where. 
I  thought  it  most  likely  to  be  met  with,  in  Vatin's  edition  of 
Suetonius,  illustrated  by  medals.  Those  1  have  conversed  wiih 
about  itj  are  of  opinion  they  were  made  to  ridicule  the  brutality 
of  Tiberius,  though  I  cannot  but  believe  they  were  stamped  by 
Lis  order.  They  are  unquestionably  antique,  and  no  bigger  than 
medals  of  the  third  magnitude.  They  bear  on  one  side  some  lewd 
invention  of  that  hellish  society  which  Suetonius  calls  tnomtrosi 
eonctcbitiis  repertores,  and  on  the  other  the  number  of  the  medal. 
I  have  seen  of  them  as  high  as  to  twenty.  I  cannot  think  they 
were  made  as  a  jest  on  the  emperor,  because  raillery  on  coins  is 
of  a  modern  date.  I  know  but  two  in  the  upper  empire,  besides 
the  Spi^U  Hcey  that  lie  under  any  suspicion  of  it.     The  first  is  one 
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of  Marcus  Aureliua,  where,  in  oomplitnent  to  the  emperor  and 
eniprcBS,  they  liavo  stamped  on  tlio  reverse  the  figure  of  Venua 
caressing  Mars,  and  endeavouring  to  detain  him  from  the  wars. 

Quoniam  belli  fera  niHinera  Mnvora 

Armipotens  regit,  in  gremiuin  qtii  tmpa  tuam  ge 

Rejicil,  ffiterno  deviactus  volaere  ainoris.  Lvc.  Lib.  1. 

The  Venua  has  Faustina's  face,  her  lover  is  a  naked  figure 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  and  a  shield  on  his  arm. 


Ta  soabie  frueris  mali  qaoA  io  aggere  rodit, 
Qui  tegitnr,  parmA  et  gaUA 


Jnv.  Sat  6. 


This  unluckily  hriugs  to  mind  Fauatina's  fondneas  for  the 
Gladiator,  and  ia  tlierefore  interpreted  hy  many  as  a  hidden  piece 
of  satire.  But  besides,  that  such  a  thought  was  inconsistent  witli 
the  gravity  of  a  senate,  how  can  one  imagine  that  the  fathers 
would  have  dared  affront  tlie  wife  of  Aureliua,  and  the  mother  of 
Commodus,  or  that  they  would  think  of  giving  offence  to  an  em- 
press whom  they  afterwards  doifiod,  and  to  an  emperor  that  waa 
the  darling  of  the  army  and  people  ? 

The  other  medal  ia  a  golden  one  of  Gallienna,  preserved  in 
the  French  king's  cabinet;  it  is  inaoribed  GaUiente  Aug^tstce, 
pax  ubique,  and  waa  atamped  at  a  time  when  the  emperor's  father 
waa  in  bondage,  and  the  empire  torn  in  pieces  by  several  pretend 
era  to  it.  Yet,  if  one  considers  the  strange  stupidity  of  this  em- 
peror, with  the  senseless  security  which  appears  in  several  of  hia 
sayings  that  are  still  left  on  record,  one  may  very  well  believe 
this  coin  waa  of  his  own  invention.  Wo  may  ho  sure,  if  raillery 
had  once  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we  should  have  been  ovor- 
stooked  with  medals  of  this  nature ;  if  we  consider  there  were 
often  rival  emperors  proclaimed  at  the  same  time,  who  endea- 
voured at  the  lessening  of  each  other's  ebaractor,  and  that  moat 
of  them  were  auocceded  by  such  aa  were  enemies  to  their  predo- 
•essor.     Theae  medala  of  Tiheriua's  were  never  rarrcDt  money 
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but  rather  of  tho  nature  of  medaUions,  wbich  eeem  lO  have  boon 
made  on  purpose  to  perpetuate  the  diBcoveries  of  that  mfanioua 
society.  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  their  moastroua  iuveutious  were 
registered  several  ways,  and  preserved  In  the  emperor's  private 
apartments.  Cubicula  plurlfariam  dispo^ita  tuLellis  ac  sigiQis 
hiscivissinuinim  picturarutn  ct  Jigxtrarum  adornavit,  librisque 
elcplMntiiiis  iiistnixit :  ne  cui  in  opera  edendu  exemplar  iin- 
petietrata  scfiemee  decsset.  The  clephantis  here  mentioned,  ia 
probably  the  same  Martial  takes  notice  of  for  her  book  of  pos- 
tarefl 

In  Sabellmn. 


Focundoa  toilii  de  libidinosia 
Lcguti  iiiniium  Subelle  rorsiu, 
QualeB  nee  Diilyrui  sciunt  pueUin^ 
Neo  moUes  Klephantidoa  libolli. 
Sunt  iUia  Veneris  uovn  fi^m: 
Qualee,  Ac 


LIT).  12,  Ep.  -IS. 


Ovid  mentions  the  same  kind  of  pictures  that  found  a  placd 
even  in  Augustus's  cabinet 

SoUicet  in  dotnibua  veslriaj  ut  priaoa  virorum 

Ai-tifici  fulgent  corpora  pictn  maim; 
Sic  (]us  ccMiuubitua  varioa  Venerie<|tie  liguraa 

Exprlinat,  eal  uliquo  purva  tabella  Loco.      T>%  TalST.  lib.  2. 

There  are  several  of  the  sigilla,  or  seals,  Suetonius  speaks  of, 
to  be  met  with  in  the  ooUeotions  of  ancient  intaglios. 

But,  I  think,  wliat  puts  it  bejond  all  doubt  that  these  coins 
were  rather  made  by  the  omperor'a  order,  than  as  a  satire  on  him, 
is  because  thcj  are  now  found  in  the  very  place  that  was  the 
■oenn  of  these  his  unnatoral  lusts. 

— < Qnera  rupes  Caprearttm  tetra  latebit 

Incesto  possessa  aenil Cu  M  <«    Cons.  Hon 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Cnpreft'a  gailty  shore 
Polluted  by  tbu  rank  old  emperor 


I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  carry  mo  to  Rome,  tliat  I  mxg!ik 
not  bo  forced  to  ran  over  the  same  sights  a  second  timej  and 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  things  in  a  road  which 
our  voyage-writers  have  not  so  particularly  described.*  As  in 
my  journey  from  Rorae  to  Naples  I  had  Horace  for  my  guide,  so 
I  had  the  ploaauro  of  seeing  my  voyage,  from  Naples  to  Rome, 
described  by  Virgil.  It  is,  iudocd,  much  easier  to  trace  out  the 
way  j^neas  took,  than  that  of  Horace,  because  Virgil  has  marked 
it  out  by  capeSj  islands,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  not 
so  subject  to  change  or  decay  as  are  towns,  cities,  and  the  works 
of  art.  Mount  Pauailypo  makes  a  beautiful  prospect  to  those 
who  pass  by  it :  at  a  small  distance  from  it  lies  the  little  island 
of  Nisida,  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  plantations,  rising  one 
above  the  other  in  so  beautiful  an  order,  that  the  whole  island 
looks  like  a  large  terraoe-gardeiL  It  has  two  little  ports,  and  is 
not  at  present  troubled  with  any  of  those  noxious  steams  that 
Lucan  mentions. 


Tali  apiraraiae  N«ai» 

Emittit  Stygium  uubulosia  agra  goxia.  Lib.  6. 

Kegis*  liigli  rocks  such  Stygian  nir  piMiiuoo, 
And  the  blue  breathing  peetilouc«  Jiffutie. 

From  Nisida  we  rowed  to  cape  Miseno.  The  extremity  of 
this  cape  haa  a  long  cleft  in  it,  which  wua  enlarged  and  out  into 
shape  by  Agrippa,  who  made  this  the  great  port  for  the  Roman 
fleet  that  served  in  the  Mediterranean;  as  that  of  Ravenna  held 
the  ships  designed  for  the  Adriatic  and  Archipelago.  The  high- 
est end  of  this  promontory  rises  in  the  fashion  of  a  sepulchre  or 
monument  to  those  that  survey  it  from  the  land,  which  perhap« 

*  Did  Mr.  Addiaan  forg;et,  that  our  countryman,  Mr.  Sandys,  I  ml  de^ 
■nribed  tlill  ruut«,  verif  pnrticvlarl'i  f 
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might  occasion  Virgil's  burying  MisentiB  under  it.  I  have  seen 
a  grave  Italian  author,  who  has  written  a  very  large  book  on  the 
Campania  Felice,  that  from  Virgirs  description  of  this  moun- 
tain, canclades  it  was  called  Aerins  before  Misenos  had  given  it 
a  new  name. 

At  piua  £neaa  ingenti  male  aepnlchram 

Illlpotiit,  Kuaque  arnm  viru  remumque   talbumqUA 

Moiite  sub  Aei'io,  qui  nunc  Miaenua  ali  illu 

Dicitur,  teternurai^ue  lenet  per  amcula  nomen.        jEn.  lib.  I>. 

There  are  atiU  to  be  seen  a  few  miuu  of  old  Miseuum,  but 
the  moat  considerable  antii^uitj  of  the  place  is  a  set  of  galleries 
that  are  hewn  into  the  rook,  and  are  much  more  spooioua  than 
the  Piscina  MiraLllia.  Some  will  hare  them  to  have  hocn  a  re- 
servoir of  water,  but  others,  more  probably,  suppose  them  to 
have  been  Nero's  baths.  I  lay  the  first  night  on  tho  Isle  ot 
Procittt,  which  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  and  contains  about  four 
thoasand  inhabitants,  who  arc  all  vassals  to  the  Mart^uis  Pe 
Vaato. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  soo  tho  Isle  of  Ischia,  that  stands 
further  out  into  the  sea.  The  ancient  poets  call  it  Inurime,  and 
lay  Typhseua  under  it,  by  reason  of  its  eruptions  of  fire.  There 
has  been  no  eruption  for  near  these  three  hundred  years.  Tha 
last  was  very  terrible,  and  destroyed  a  whole  city.  At  present 
there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a  suhterrnnooua  fire,  for  the 
earth  is  cold,  and  overrun  with  grass  and  shrubs,  where  the  rocks 
will  suffer  it.  There  are,  indeed,  several  little  cracks  in  it,  through 
which  there  issues  a  constant  smoke,  but  'tis  probable  this  arisea 
from  the  warm  springs  that  feed  the  many  baths  with  which  this 
island  is  plentifully  stocked.  I  observed,  about  one  of  these 
breathing  passages,  a  spot  of  myrtles  that  flourish  within  the 
steam  of  these  vapours,  and  have  a  continual  moisture  hanging 
upon   them.      On   the  south    of  Ischia   ties   a  round  lake   of 
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nboat  three-quarters  of  a  mile  diamotcr,  separate  from  the  sua  by 
a  narrow  tract  of  land.  It  was  formnrly  a  Roman  port.  On  the 
nortli  end  af  the  island  stands  the  towii  and  eaatle,  on  an  exceed- 
Lug  high  rock,  divided  from  the  body  of  the  island,  and  inaooeasi- 
ble  to  an  onomy  on  all  sides.  This  island  is  larger,  bat  much 
more  rocky  and  barren  than  Procita.  Virgil  makes  them  both 
■hake  at  the  fall  of  part  of  the  Mole  of  Bajse,  that  stood  at  a  few 
miles  distance  from  them. 

Quails  in  Eiilwico  Bajarum  littoro  quondam 

Sftxea  pila  ctirlit,  raaj^nis  quam  molibua  ante 

ConBtnictHiti  jttciuiit  pelago:  Sic  ilia  riiiMam 

Pi'oua  ti'ftliit,  penitiiaquc  vadLs  illisa  rocumbit; 

Miaceiit  so  nmria  et  nigrie  attolluntur  Breuae: 

Turn  Bonitu  I'rochita  aiha  trcniit,  diiriiiimuc  cnbile 

Inaiinae,  Jovis  Imporiia  imposta  Typhaeo.  JEm.  9. 

Not  with  less  ruin  tban  the  Bajan  Mole 

(Raia'd  on  the  sens  the  surges  to  contrnl) 

At  once  comes  tumbling  down  the  rocky  wall, 

Prone  to  tlie  deep  the  stones  disjointed  fall 

Off  the  vast  pile  ;  the  ecalter'd  ocean  flies  ; 

Black  Bands,  diacoloiir'd  froth,  and  mlngl'd  mud  &ru«. 

The  frighted  billows  roll,  and  geek  th«  sliorea  : 

Trembles  hijjh  Proehyta,  and  Isobia  roars; 

TyphiEus  roars  beneath,  by  Jove's  eommand, 

Astonir'li'd  nt  the  flaw  that  shakes  the  land, 

Soon  shiftji  his  weary  side,  and  scarce  awake, 

With  wonder  feula  the  weight  press  lighter  on  his  hack. 

Detdw. 

E  do  not  see  why  Virgil  in  this  noble  eomparison  has  given 
the  epithet  of  a/^ft  to  Procita,  for  it  is  not  only  no  high  island  in 
itself,  but  is  much  lower  than  Ischia,  and  all  the  points  of  land 
that  lie  within  its  neighhourhood.  I  should  think  alta  was  join- 
ed adverbially  with  irrinit,  did  Virgil  make  use  of  so  equivocal 
SI  syntax.  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  in  this  place,  the  lame  imi 
tatiou  Silias  Italicusrhas  made  of  the  foregoing  passage. 
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Ha'uI  ulitep  structo  Tyrrhena  ail  littora  rbxo^ 

Pugfnatura  fretia  subUr  CECcisque  procellia 

Pila  immatie  ftonaus,  inipiugitur  urdua  ponto; 

Immngit  Nurcus,  divisaquQ  <.-a-rula  pulau 

Illisurn  occipiunt  tnita  sub  icquore  inontem.  Lib  4L 

So  a  vast  frugmpnt  of  the  Bajan  Mole, 

Tliat  fix'd  nmid  the  Tyrrhene  waters,  braves 

The  beating  tempeatii  and  insulting  waves, 

Thrown  from  its  basia  with  a  dreadful  sound, 

Dashes  tbo  brukcii  billows  all  around, 

And  with  resiBtless  force  the  eurfacti  cleaves. 

That  in  its  angry  waves  the  falling  rock  receives. 

The  next  morning  going  to  CumjB  throng  a  very  pleasant 
path,  by  the  Mare  Mortiium,  and  tlie  Elisian  FleldB,  we  saw  in 
our  way  a  great  many  ruins  of  sepulchres,  and  other  ancient-  edi- 
fices. Cuuia;  h  at  present  utterly  destitute  of  iuhtbitaats,  so 
muoh  is  it  clianged  since  Lucan's  time,  if  tlie  poem  to  Fiso  ba 
his. 

Acidalia.  qu(B  condidit  Alite  muroB 

Euboicnm  refcrenB  fcecunda  Noapolii  urbom. 

Where  the  fnm'd  walla  of  frnftful  Naples  lie. 
That  may  for  multitude*  with  Cuiuie  vie. 

They  show  here  the  remains  of  Apollo's  Temple,  which  all 
the  writers  of  the  antiquities  of  this  place  suppose  to  have  been 
the  same  Virgil  describes  in  Jiia  sixth  JBIneid,  as  built  by  Daedalus, 
aud  that  the  very  story  which  Virgil  there  mentions,  was  actually 
engraven  on  the  front  of  it. 

Redditus  his  priniilia  torris  tibi  PhoBbe  saeravit 

Remi^iuiu  Alarum,  puauitque  imniaaia  tem|)la. 

lu  foribiiB  letbum  Androgen,  turn  peiulere  pajiias 

Cecropidaj  jua  i,  iiiiHeruni!  8eptenn  quotiumia 

Corpora  mitoruni :  stiit  ductia  sortibu*  urua. 

Contra  elata  inari  respondet  Gnosisia  tellus,  dc.  ^n.  A 

To  the  Curacan  nmut  at  length  he  cmnp, 
And,  here'  alighting,  built  his  costly  frame 
luBcrib'd  to  Phcebus,  here  he  bung  on  hii^b 
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Th«  steernge  of  his  wings  that  eat  tlie  skjr ; 

Then  o'er  the  lufly  ^iite  his  art  emboae'd 

Androgen's  doatli,  nnJ  ofF'riiigH  to  his  ghost, 

Sav'n  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent  to  meet 

The  fate  Bpjiointed  by  revengeful  Crete  ; 

Anil  next  to  thoae  the  dreadful  urn  wns  plao'd. 

In  which  the  destin'd  names  by  lots  were  east.  Dbydjhi. 

Among  otber  Butterraneous  works  there  is  the  beginning  of  a 
passage,  which  is  stopped  up  within  less  than  a  himdrod  yards  of 
the  entrance,  by  the  earth  that  is  fallen  into  it.  They  suppose 
it  to  ha<G  been  the  other  mouth  of  the  Sibyl's  grotto.  It  lies, 
indeed,  in  the  same  line  with  the  entrance  near  the  Avemus,  is 
faced  alike  with  the  opzis  rcticulatum,  and  has  still  the  marks  of 
chambers  that  have  been  cut  into  the  sides  of  it.  Among  the 
many  fables  and  conjectures  wliicli  have  beeE  made  on  this  grotto. 
I  tkiok  it  is  highly  probable,  that  it  was  once  inhabited  by  such 
as,  perhaps,  thought  it  a  better  sbclter  against  the  sun  than  any 
other  kind  of  building,  or  at  least  that  it  was  made  with  smaller 
trouble  and  expense.  As  for  the  Mosaic  and  other  works  that 
may  be  found  in  it,  they  may  very  well  have  been  added  in  later 
ages,  according  as  they  thought  fit  to  put  the  place  to  diflereut 
uses.  The  story  of  the  Cimmerians  is  indeed  clogged  with  im- 
probabilities, as  Strabo  relates  it,  but  it  is  very  likely  there  was 
in  it  some  foundation  of  truth.  Homer's  description  of  the  Cim- 
merians, whom  he  places  in  these  parts,  answers  very  well  to  the 
inhabitants  of  such  a  long  dark  cavern. 

The  gloomy  itiog,  in  subterraneous  celle. 

Among  surrounding  shades  and  darkneas  dweHa; 

Hid  iu  tV  nnwliolesunie  covert  of  the  night, 

They  shun  tli'  npprofiches  of  the  cheerful  light : 

Tha  8un  ne'er  visits  their  ohscure  retreats, 

■Nor  when  he  rung  his  couree,  nor  when  he  sots. 

Unhappy   mortiiLs  ! — — —       Odyb"   Jib.  IQi 

Tu  quoque  littorJbus  uostris,  /Eneia  uutriz, 
.^ternam  morieua  famsm  Cnjeta  dudisti  * 
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Gt  nnno  aorvat  honos  se^lem  tana,  osmqne  nomeo 
Eetperi&  ia  magiiS,  si  qua  oat  ea  gloria,  aigaat.  Ms.  1. 

And  thou,  0  matron,  of  irnnioi-tiil  fame. 

Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hnst  lefl  thy  name: 

Cojeta  atiU  tho  place  ia  call'd  from  tuee, 

The  nurse  of  great  JEneaa'  iufiincy. 

Here  reet  thy  bones  in  rich  llesperiu's  plains; 

Thy  name  ( 'tis  all  a  ghost  can  have)  remaiua.  Dbtden. 

I  saw  at  Cajeta  tho  rock  of  ruarble,  said  to  bo  cleft  ty  an 
earthquake  at  our  Saviour^s  death.  There  is  written  over  tho 
chapel  door,  that  leads  into  tho  creek,  the  words  of  the  evangel- 
ist, Hcce  tcrrce-motus  /actus  est  magnus.  I  believe  every  one 
who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  and  observes  how  ex- 
actly the  convex  parts  of  one  side  tally  with  the  concave  of  the 
other,  must  bo  satisfied  that  it  was  the  effect  of  an  earthquake, 
though  I  qucBtion  not  but  it  either  happened  long  before  the  time 
of  the  Latin  writers,  or  in  tlie  darker  ages  since,  for  otherwise  I 
cannot  but  think  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  its  original. 
The  ])ort,  town,  castle,  and  antiquities  of  this  place  have  been 
often  described. 

We  touched  next  at  Monte  Circeio,  which  Homer  calls  jEea, 
whether  it  bo  that  it  was  formerly  an  island,  or  that  the  Greek 
sailors  of  his  time  thought  it  so.  It  is  certain  they  might  easily 
have  been  deceived  by  its  appearance,  as  being  a  very  high  moun- 
tain joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  tract  of  earth,  that  is 
many  miles  in  length,  and  almost  of  a  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  end  of  this  promontory  is  very  rocky,  and  might- 
ily exposed  to  the  winds  and  waves,  which,  perhaps,  gave  the  first 
rise  to  the  bowlings  of  wolves,  and  the  roarings  of  lions,  that  used 
to  be  heard  thence.  This  I  had  a  very  lively  idea  of,  being  forced 
to  lie  under  it  a  whole  night.  Virgil's  description  of  .^neas 
passing  by  this  coast,  can  never  ho  enough  admired.  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  how,  to  heighten  the  horror  of  the  description, 
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he  has  prepared  the  reader's  mind,  by  the  Bolemnitj  of  Cajeta'a 
funeral,  and  t!io  dead  stillness  of  the  night. 

Ai  pin9  exeqniia  yEnens  rite  Boliitis 

Aggere  composito  tunmli,  po9t.quain  olta  qui^nint 

./£qaora,  tenilit  it*r  velia,  portnmque  relinqiiit. 

Adspirant  aurs  iu  noct«m,  dcc  OAudiJa  curiiua 

Lnua  negat:  splendet  trtiniulo  Bub  lumine  pontna. 

Proxima  CirocT  raduntur  littora  tenw: 

Dives  inacceasos  ubi  aolis  tilia  lucos 

Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tectiB4|iie  8upe7-bia 

Urit  odoratntn  nocturna  in  luinina  cfdmin, 

Argnto  tonues  pcrcurrena  pectine  telaa: 

Hino  esaudiri  gemitue,  irteqna  leouum 

Yiada  recu^anlum,  (it  serA  eub  noute  nideatniD : 

S^tigeriqae  anea,  atque  in  prjcacpibua  nrsi 

Swvire,  ac  formie  inngnortitn  nluUre  luporoin  : 

Quo3  hominum  ex  facie  Dea  fiEEva  potciitilius  h<       / 

Induerat  Circe  in  vultus  uo  t^rga  ferarum. 

Quffi  n&  monstra  pii  pn.torcnli3r  talia  Troea 

Delati  in  portns,  neu  littora  dira  Rubirent 

Neptonufi  vontis  itnplevit  vela  seciindis: 

Atqae  fagam  dedit,  et  prieter  vada  ferrida  Tex  -       JEk.  bbi  I 


Now,  when  the  prince  lier  fua'ral  rites  had  paid. 

He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  aeaa  wilh  aaik  diaplay'd. 

From  land  n  gentle  breeze  aroee  by  night, 

Serenely  shone  tli«  stnrs,  the  moon  was  bright, 

And  the  6ca  trembled  with  her  nilver  light 

Now  near  tlie  shelves  of  Circe's  shoreg  they  mn, 

(Circe  the  rich,  the  daughter  of  the  sun) 

A  dang'rons  const :  the  goddess  wastes  her  days 

In  joyous  songs,  the  rocks  rewound  her  lays: 

In  spinninfr,  or  tlio  loom,  she  spends  her  night, 

And  cedar  briviids  siipjily  her  father's  light. 

From  hence  were  heard,  (rebellowing  to  the  main) 

The  roars  of  lions  that  refuse  the  chain, 

The  gruDts  of  bristled  bnare,  and  groans  of  bears^ 

And  herds  of  howling  wolves  that  stuo  the  sailor's  ear& 

These  fi'ora  their  caverns,  (it  thoctuso  nf  night, 

Fill  the  sad  tale  with  horror  and  affright. 

Darkling  they  n  ouru  their  fate,  whom  Circe's  pow'r 

(That  watcL'd  th  '.  moon,  and  plnrietaiy^  honr) 
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With  words  snd  -wicked  herbs,  from  Iminiiti  kind 

Had  altei'ij,  and  in  bi-ntal  ahapcs  ooiitiii'd. 

Which  moasterB,  lest  th<3  Trojan's  pious  host 

Should  bear,  or  louoli  upon  th'  iuohuuted  couatj 

Propitious  Neptune  gteei-'d  their  course  by  night 

With  rising  galea,  that  aptd  their  happy  flight.  DarsBtr. 

Virgil  calls  this  promontory  Mexi  Insula  Circes  in  the  third 
Mncid,  but  'tia  the  hero,  and  not  the  poet  that  speaka.  It  may, 
howcTcr,  be  looked  upon  as  an  iatimaiion,  that  he  himself  thought 
it  an  ialand  in  jEueaa's  timD.  As  for  the  thick  woods,  wliichnot 
only  Virgil,  but  Homer  mentiotis,  in  tho  beautiful  description 
that  Plutarch  and  Longinus  have  taken  notice  of,  they  are  most 
of  them  grubbed  up  ainee  the  promontory  has  been  cultivated 
and  inhabited,  though  there  are  stiH  many  spots  of  it  which  show 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  soil  loans'  that  way. 

The  next  place  we  touched  upon  was  Nettuuo,  where  we  found 
nothing  remarkable  besides  the  extreme  poverty  and  laziuesa  of 
the  inhabitants.  At  two  raileai  distance  from  it  lie  the  ruins  of 
Antium,  that  are  spread  over  a  great  circuit  of  laud.'  There 
are  still  loft  the  foundations  of  several  buildings,  and  what  are 
always  the  la^t  parts  that  perish  in  a  ruin,  many  subterraneous 
grottoa  and  passages  of  a  great  length.  Tho  foundations  of  Nero's 
port  are  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  altogether  artificial,  and  com- 
posed of  huge  moles  running  rooiid  it,  in  a  kind  of  ciroular  figure, 
except  where  the  ships  wore  to  enter,  and  had  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  its  shortest  diameter.  Though  the  making  of  ' 
this  port  mast  have  cost  prodigious  sums  of  money,  we  find  no 
medal  of  it,  and  yet  the  same  emperor  has  a  modal  struck  in  hiaJ 
own  name  for  the  port  of  O.stia,  which  in  reality  was  a  work  of  J 

'  It  woe  here  that  the  Apollo  wiis  found  towards  the  end  of  tho  fif^ 
Veenth  century, — 0. 

•  The  natural  inclination  of  the  noil  leanjf]  i.  e.  inclination  inclines — htt] 
■hoald  have  said— /te*  tliut  way — or,  the  nalure  of  tiif  soil  loans  thftt  way.  [ 
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iilfl  predecessor  Claudius.  The  last  pope  waa  at  considerable 
charges  to  make  a  little  kind  of  harbour  in  this  place,  and  to  con- 
vey fresh  ivattr  to  it,  which  was  one  of  the  artitieoa  of  the  grand 
duke,  to  divert  hia  holiness  from  his  project  of  making  Civita- 
vecchia a  free  port.  There  lies  between  Antiutn  aud  Nettuno,  a 
cardinal's  villa,  which  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  for  walks,  foun- 
tains, shades,  aud  prospects,  that  I  ever  saw. 

Antium  was  formerly  famous  for  the  Templo  of  Fortune  that 
Htood  in  it.  All  agree  there  were  two  Fortunes  worshipped  here, 
which  Suetonius  calls  the  Fortunaj  Antiates,  and  Martial  the 
Sororea  Antii.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  by  these  two  goddesses 
were  meant  the  two  Nemeses,  one  of  which  rewarded  good  men, 
as  the  other  punished  the  wicked.  Fabrctti  and  others  are  apt 
to  believe,  that  by  the  two  Fortunes  were  only  meant  ia  general 
the  goddess  who  sent  prosperity,  or  she  who  sent  afflictions  to 
mankind,  and  produce  in  their  behalf  an  ancient  monument  found 
in  this  very  place,  and  superscribed  Forfunm  Feiici,  which, 
indeed,  may  favour  one  opinion  as  well  as  the  otlier,  and  shows, 
at  least,  they  are  not  mistaken  in  tho  general  sense  of  their 
division.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  body  has  taken  notice, 
that  this  double  function  of  the  goddess  gives  a  conaiderablo 
light  and  beauty  to  tho  ode  which  Horace  has  addressed  to  her. 
The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  that  she  would  prosper 
Caaaar's  arms,  and  confound  hia  enemies,  so  that  each  of  the  god- 
desses has  her  task  assigned  in  the  poet's  prayer ;  and  we  may 
observe  the  invocation  is  divided  between  tho  two  deities,  the 
first  line  relating  indifferently  to  either.  That  which  I  Lave 
marked  speaks  to  the  goddess  of  Prosperity,  or,  if  you  please,  to 
the  Nemeaia  of  the  good,  and  the  other  to  the  goddess  of  AdvcT* 
eity,  or  to  the  Nemesis  of  the  wicked. 


■ 


Oreat  goddess,  Antium'g  guardian  power. 
Whose  force  ia  strong,  and  quick  to  ndse 
The  lowest  to  tlio  ht^Ii^st  plac9  . 

Or  with  a  U'ondroua  fall 

To  bring  the  Imughty  lower, 
And  turn  proud  triuoipha  to  a  fimcral,  ito. 

If  we  take  tbe  first  interpretation  of  the  two  fortunes  for  the 
double  Nemesis,  the  compliment  to  Cajsar  is  the  greater,  and  the 
fifth  stanza  clearer  than  the  coinraentators  usually  make  it,  for 
the  ckwi  trabales,  cunei,  uncus,  liquidumqua  plumbum,  were 
actually  used  in  the  punishment  of  criminals.' 

Our  next  stage  brought  ua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  into 
which  we  entered  with  some  danger,  the  nea  being  generally  very 
rough  in  these  parts,  where  the  river  raahea  into  it.  The  season 
of  the  year,  the  niuddinesa  of  the  stream,  with  the  many  green 
trees  hanging  over  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image 
that  Virgil  has  given  us  when  .^neas  took  the  first  view  of  it. 

Atqne  hio  jEneiis  ingentem  ex  sequore  luoum 

Prospicit;  hunc  inter  flavio  Tiberinus  amajoo 

Vortioibus  rapiilis  et  niultA  fluviis  arenS. 

In  inaro  prorumpit:  vnriie  circuuique  eupraqae 

Aasiietir  ripia  volncres  et  fluminia  alveo 

VEtiiera  inulcebant  eaatu,  lucoq^ue  volabant 

Flectere  iter  sociis  terrseqae  ndvertero  proras 

Tmperat,  et  laetus  fluvio  auccedit  opaco.  Ms.  lib.  7. 

The  Trojan  fpom  the  main  beheld  a  wood. 

Which  thick  with  shades,  and  a  brown  horror  stood: 

Betwixt  the  trees  tha  Tiber  took  his  course. 

With  whirlpiiola  dimpled,  and  with  downward  force 

That  drove  tin*  aaiid  along,  ho  took  his  way. 

And  roll'd  his  yt'Uow  billows  to  the  sea; 

About  him,  and  abuve,  and  ri>iind  the  wood, 

The  birds  that  haunt  the  bordera  of  liia  Hood, 

<  It  ia  straage  that  this  ingeniona  interpretation  should  not  have 
nticed  by  onriBfulurn  oominentators.- — G. 
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That  luiLh'J  within,  or  biiak'd  upon  hia  aide, 
To  tiinofiil  songs  their  narrow  thi-oats  up[)ly'il. 
The  captuin  givea  command,  the  joyful  triiia 
Glido  through  the  gloomy  sha.dc,  und  leave  the  main. 

ItEYDKK. 

It  ia  impossible  to  learu  from  the  ruins  of  tbe  port  of  Ostioi 
what  its  figure  was  when  it  stood  whole  and  entire.  I  shall 
therefore,  set  down  the  medal  that  I  have  before  mentioned 
which  represents  it  as  it  was  formerly.' 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  Juvenal's  description  of  this 
port  with  the  figure  it  makes  on  the  cojn. 


Tandem  intrat  posiUs  incluaa  per  (Dcjuora  mules, 

Tyrrhetiaitiijuo  Plinron,  poiTectaiLjuc  braehia,  rursus 

QuiE  polftgf)  occuirunt  medio  longfcquo  reliiiquiiiit 

Itoliam;  uon  sie  igitiir  minibcre  portua 

Quos  natura  dedit •  Juv.  Sat  i2. 


At  last  within  tho  nilghty  moI«  slie  gcl^j, 
Our  Tyi-rheiie  Phai-o^  that  the  mid  sea  meeta 
With  its  einhraoe,  and  leaves  the  land  bcliind  ; 
A  work  so  wond'rous  Katare  ne'er  deaign'd. 


Dbkb.  Jot 


W  The  seas  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  inclosed  {inclusa) 

I      between  the  two  semicircular  moles  that  almost  surround  them. 

I      The  Colossus,  with  something  like  a  lighted  torch  in  its  hand,  ia 

probably  the  Pharos  in  the  second  line.     The  two  moles  that  wo 

must  suppose  are  joined  to  the  land  behind  the  Pharos,  are  very 

poetically  described  by  the 

Porreotaque  braeliia,  rursua 


QtiaJ  pelago  occxiiTunt  medio,  longftque  relinqunnt 
Italian! 

as  they  retire  from  one  another  in  the  compass  they  make,  'till 

'  Subsequent  excavations  have  tlirawn  new  light  upon  the  city  an. 
port  of  Ostia,  which  now  stands  three  miles  inland,  tlicpugh  the  traces  oi 
the  original  line  of  coast  can  b<i  easily  dialinguiabed  near  Torre  Botm 
ciana. — G. 
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man's  naturtJ  turn  of  thoughts,  or  the  course  of  his  studios, 
direct  him. 

No  part  of  the  anticjuities  of  Rome  pleased  inc  so  much  as 
the  ancient  statues,  of  which  there  is  still  au  incredible  Tariety. 
The  workmanship  is  often  the  most  exquisite  of  any  thing  in  its 
kind.  A  man  would  wonder  how  it  were  possible  for  so  much 
life  to  enter  into  marble,  as  may  be  discovered  in  some  of  the 
best  of  them ;  and  even  in  the  meanest,  one  has  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  faces,  postures,  airs,  and  dresa  of  those  that  hare 
lived  BO  many  ages  before  us.  There  is  a  strange  rcserablanco 
between  the  figures  of  the  several  heathen  deities,  and  the 
descriptions  that  the  Latiu  poets  have  given  us  of  them ;  but  as 
the  first  may  be  looked  npoa  as  the  ancienter  of  the  two,  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  Roman  poeta  were  the  copiers  of  the  Greek 
statuaries.  Thougii  on  other  occasions  we  often  find  the  statua- 
ries toolf  their  subjects  from  the  poets.  The  Laocoon  is  too 
known  au  instance  among  many  others  that  are  to  be  met  with  at 
Rome.  In  the  villa  Aldabraodiua  are  tho  figures  of  an  old  and 
young  man,  engaged  together  at  the  Caestus,  who  are  probably 
tho  Bares  and  Entellua  of  Virgil;  where  by  the  way  one  may 
observe  the  make  of  the  ancient  CsQstus,  that  it  only  consisted 
of  so  many  large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  thing  like  a 
piece  of  load  at  the  end  of  them,  as  some  writers  of  antiquities 
have  falsely  imagined. 

I  question  not  but  many  passages  in  the  old  poets  hint  at 
several  parte  of  sculpture,  that  were  in  vogue  in  the  author's 
time,  though  they  arc  now  never  thought  of,  and  that  therefore 
such  passages  lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  the  eye  of  a  modern 
reader,  who  does  not  look  upon  them  in  the  same  light  with  the 
author  s  contemporaries.  I  shall  only  mention  two  or  three  out 
of  Juvenal,  that  his  coiumentators  have  not  taken  notice  of.  Ths 
first  runs  thus  : 


1  appeal  to  aby  reader,  if  the  humour  here  would  not  appear 
much  more  natural  and  uoforcod  to  a  people  that  saw  every  day 
some  or  other  statue  of  this  god  with  a  thick  bushy  beard,  aa 
there  are  still  many  of  them  extant  at  Rome,  than  it  can  to  us 
who  have  no  such  idea  of  him;  especially  if  we  consider  there 
was  in  the  city  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  young  Jupiter,  called 
Tcrnplum  Vctjavis,  where,  in  all  probability,  there  stood  the 
particular  statue  of  a.  Jiqnter  Imberbis.'  Juvenal,  in  another 
place,  makes  his  flatterer  compare  the  neck  of  one  that  'i\  but  feebly 
built,  to  that  of  Hercules  Lolding  up  Antaeus  from  th^  «arth. 

Et  longiim  ihvivlidi  collum  uervicibua  icquat 

Herculis  AiitKuiii  procul  a  t«llnre  tcnentia.  Sat  S. 

His  long  crane  ueck  and  narrow  shoulders  praise  ' 

You'd  think  they  were  describing  Hercules 

Lifting  AnttEiia I^rydbs. 

What  a  strained  unnatural  similitude  must  this  <«eHm  to  a 
modem  reader,  but  how  full  of  humour,  if  we  suppose  it  alludes 
to  any  celebrated  statues  of  those  two  champions,  that  stood  per- 
haps in  some  public  place  or  highway  near  Home  ?  And  what 
makes  it  more  tliau  probable  there  were  such  statuea,  wf  meet 
with  the  figures,  which  Juvenal  here  describes,  on  antique  intag- 
lios and  medals.  Nay,  Propertiua  has  taken  notice  of  the  *ery 
statues. 


-Lnctantura  in  ptivere  signa 


Hei'oalis  Antfeique 

Anta'us  here  and  stern  Alcidea  etrive, 

Aud  both  the  grup|tling  statues  seem  to  lire. 


Lit).  3,  CM    I. 


Vid.  Ov.  (le  Faatia,  lib.  3,  ecL  7X. 


STS 
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I  cannot  forbear  observing  here,  that  the  turn  of  the  neck 
and  arms  is  often  commended  in  tlia  Latin  poets  among  the  bean- 
ties  of  a  man,  as  in  Horace,  wc  find  both  put  together,  in  that 
beautiful  description  of  jealouej. 

Duui  tu  Ly<iia  Telephi 

Ccrviueiii  roseam,  et  oerea  Telephi 
Landas  brachia,  vtc  memn 

Ferveag  diffioilu  bilo  tumut  jecor: 
Tunc  nea  mens  luilii,  iiec  color 

C^rtd  Bcdu  maiieut :  hnmor  et  ia  genas 
Fiirtim  labitur,  arguena 

QuAm  lenlia  peiiitua  maccrcr  igoiboa. 

While  Tclophns's  youthful  chaiini, 
His  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  endlesa  rapture  you  reeite, 
And  in  the  tender  name  deliglit; 
Uy  lieai-t,  cnrag'd  by  jealous  heata, 
With  nnrabcrless  resentments  bealn  ; 
From  my  [mle  uhecks  tbo  uolour  fliea, 
And  nil  the  man  within  ine  dies ; 
By  fits  my  awclling  grief  appears, 
In  rising  eighs  and  falling  tcnrg, 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  deairea, 
The  silent,  slow,  couftundnj;  tirca, 
Which  on  my  inmoet  ritals  prey, 
And  uielt  my  very  eoid  away. 

This  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  did  wo  not  ob- 
serve  in  the  old  Roman  statues,  that  these  two  parts  were  alwayi 
bare,  and  exposed  to  view,  aa  niuuh  as  our  hands  and  faoe  are  at 
present.     I  oanoot  leave  Juvenal  without  taking  notice  that  hia 

Vcntilat  aisiiriim  di^itia  siidiuitibus  aurum 
Keo  Bufferre  queat  uajork  pondera  Qeminc 

Charg'J  with  light  sumracr  riuga  Ida  fingers  sweat, 

Unable  to  support  n  gem  of  weight.  Sbtdek. 

irafl  not  anciently  so  great  an  h^'perbole  as  it  is  now,  for  I  have 
seen  old  Roman  rings  so  very  thick  about,  and  with  such  large 


tones  in   thoiDj  that  'tis  no  wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  tlicm  a 
little  cunbersome  In  the  summer  season  of  so  Lot  a  climate. 

It  is  certain  tliat  satire  delights  in  sueli  allusions  and  in- 
stances as  are  extremely  natural  and  familiar  :  wheu  thurefora 
we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satirist  that  looks  forced  and  pedantic, 
we  ought  to  consider  how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ, 
and  whether  or  no  there  might  not  be  some  particular  circuui.- 
stances  to  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  his  own  age,  which  wo 
are  now  deprived  of,  One  of  the  finest  ancient  statues  in  Rome 
is  a  Moleager  with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  and  the  head  of  a  wild 
boar  on  one  side  of  him.  It  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  as  yellow 
as  ivory.  One  meets  with  many  other  figures  of  Meleager  in  the 
ancient  basso  relievos,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  Sarcophagi,  or 
funeral  monuments.  Perhaps  it  was  the  arms  or  device  of  tho 
old  Roman  hunters  j  which  conjecture  I  have  found  confirmed 
in  a  passage  of  Manilius,  that  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  christians  have  their  St.  Hu- 
bert. He  speaks  of  the  constellation  whioh  makos  a  good. 
sportsman. 


-QnibiiB  a»pirftntjbtifl  orti 


Te  Meleagre  coloot- 


Maniu  lib.  1. 


I  question  not  but  this  seta  a  verse,  in  the  fifth  satire  of  Ja- 
renal,  in  a  much  better  light  than  if  we  suppose  that  the  poet 
aims  only  at  the  old  story  of  Moleager,  without  considering  it 
aa  BO  very  common  and  familiar  a  one  among  the  Homans. 


^Fldvi  digoTia  ferro  Meleagri 

SpuRiat  apcr 


Jmr.  Sat,  6, 


A  boar  entire,  and  wortky  of  the  avrord 

Of  MeloagLT,  aiuolcea  upon  the  board.        Mr.  Bowibs, 

In  tbe  beg'mning  of  the  ninth  satire,  Juvenal  asks  hia  friend 
wby  he  looks  like  Marsya  when  he  was  overcome  P 
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Scire  y  jlim  quarc  totieg  mihi  Nievo1«  triitis 
Oocurrig  fronts  obductd,  seu  Margja  vidua  I 

Tell  ma,  wliile  snuntVing  tliua  from  place  to  place, 

I  meet  thee,  Nevolus,  with  a  clouded  face  I         Drtd.  Jot. 

Some  of  the  commentators  tell  U9,  that  Marsya  was  a  lawjei 
who  liaJ  lost  liis  cause ;  others  say  that  this  paasago  alludes  to 
the  story  of  the  satyr  Marsyas,  who  coateiided  with  Apollo ; 
which  I  thiok  is  more  humoroua  thaa  the  other,  if  we  consider 
there  was  a  Jatnoua  statue  of  Apollo  flcaiug  Marsya  in  the  midst 
of  the  Boiviau  forum,  as  there  are  still  several  ancient  statuf^a  of 
Borne  on  tlie  same  subject. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  si^th  satire  of  Juvenal,  that  I  oould 
never  tell  what  to  make  of,  'till  I  had  got  the  interpretation  of  it 
from  one  of  BeMorio's  ancient  basso  relievos. 

Mngoorum  artifituin  frarigebat  pocula  milea 
Ut  pLfllem  gnuderet  eqnua  :  cslataque  cussia 
RomtileiB  simulacra  ferae  mansuesoere  jusaas 
Imperii  fato,  et  gerainos  sub  rupe  Quirinna, 
Ac  nudam  cffigicni  cljpeo  ftilgeatia  et  hastft, 
Feadentieque  Dei,  perituro  oatenderot  boati.     JuT.  Sat.  11. 

Or  else  a  helmet  foi*  himself  he  made, 

Where  vnrioua  wiirlika  figurea  were  iulaid : 

The  Roman  wolf  Buckliug  the  twins  wivj  there. 

And  Mars  himself,  EU'm'd  with  his  shield  aad  spear, 

Hov'ring  above  liia  ore.^t,  did  dreadful  Bhow, 

Aa  threat'ning  death  to  each  resisting  foe.  Daru.  Jov. 

Juvenal  here  describes  the  simplicity  of  the  bid  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  the  figures  that  were  generally  engraven  on  their  hel- 
mets. The  first  of  thcra  was  the  wolf  giving  suck  to  Romulua 
and  Rhemus  ;  the  second,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  two  last 
verses,  is  not  so  intelligible.  Some  of  the  commentators  tell  us, 
that  the  god  hero  mentioned  is  Mars,  that  he  comes  to  see  hid 
two  sons  sucking  the  wolf,  and  that  the  old  sculptors  generally 
drew  their  figures  naked,  that  they  might  have  the  advantage  of 


representing  the  different  swelling  of  the  muscles,  and  the  turns 
of  the  body.  But  they  are  extremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is 
meaut  by  tho  word  pendentis  ;  some  fancy  it  expresses  only  the 
great  emboasment  of  the  figure,  others  belieye  it  hung  off  the 
helmet  in  ailo  relievo,  as  in  the  foregoing  translation.  Lnbin 
supposes  that  the  god  Mars  was  engraven  on  the  shield,  and  that 
he  ia  said  to  bo  hanging,  beeause  the  shield  which  bore  him  hung 
on  the  left  shoulder.  One  of  the  old  iuterpretera  is  of  opinion, 
*hat  by  hanging  ia  only  meant  a  posture  of  bending  forward  to 
strike  the  enemy.  Another  will  have  it,  that  whatever  is  placed 
on  tho  head  may  be  said  to  haug,  tta  wo  call  hanging  gardens, 
such  as  are  planted  on  the  top  of  the  house.  Several  learned 
men,  who  like  none  of  these  explications,  believe  there  has  been  a 
fault  in  the  transcriber,  and  that  pendetttis  ought  to  he  perdcntis ; 
but  they  quote  no  manuscript  in  fiavour  of  their  conjecture.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  words  is  certainly  aa  follows.  The  Roman 
soldiers,  who  were  not  a  little  proud  of  their  founder,  and  the 
military  genius  of  their  republic,  used  to  bear  on  their  heluieta 
the  first  history  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god  of  war, 
and  suckled  by  a  wolf.  Tho  figure  of  the  god  was  made  as  if 
descending  upon  tho  priestess  Ilia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Rhea 
Silvia.     The  occasion  required  his  tody  should  be  naked. 

Tu  quoque  incrmis  eras  ciirn  te  forroosa  sacerdos 

Cepit:  nt  buic  urbi  semina  magna  dares.     Ov.  dk  Fas.  libi  8 

Then  too,  our  mighty  Sire,  thou  stood'st  disarni'd. 
When  thy  rapt  aoiil  the  lovely  priesteas  ehnrm'd. 
That  Itome'e  high  founder  bore — 

Though  on  other  occasions  he  ia  drawn,  as  Horace  baa  described 
him,  Tunica,  citictum  odamantiTid.  The  sculptor,  however,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  gods,  gave  him  what  thp 
medalists  call  his  proper  attributes,  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a 
flhield  in  the  other.      As  te  was  represented  descending,  bie 
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figure  appeared  suapQudcd  in  the  air  oyer  the  vestal  virgin,  iq 
which  aenso  the  word  fvndcntis  is  extremely  proper  and  poeticaL 
Besides  the  autiquo  l/cisso  relievo,  that  made  uio  firat  thiuk  of  this 
interpretation,  I  have  since  met  with  the  same  figures  on  the  re- 
vereea  of  a  couple  of  ancient  coins,  which  were  stamped  in  the 
reign  of  Antoaiuus  Piu3,  as  a  complinoat  to  that  emperor,  whom 
for  his  excellent  government  and  conduct  of  the  city  of  B,ou.u, 
the  senate  regarded  aa  a  second  kind  of  founder. 

nia  Vestalia  (quid  enim  vetat  inde  moveri) 

Baera  laratucoa  mnn«  petebat  iiqiiaa  : 
Feaan  rcsodit  liumi,  vuntosquc  accepit  aperto 

Pectora  ;  turbatiia  restituitqiie  comas. 
Dqtii  aadet;  umbrosffi  siilioes  vol  iicresque  canorie 

Fecoruiit  Bomuos,  et  leve  tmirniiir  oquB. 
Blanda  quies  viiitid  fiirtlm  Bubrupit  ocellis, 

Kt  cadit  a  inento  lan^uida  {acta  manns. 
Mara  videt  hant,  visamque  eupit,  potiturque  cupitA; 

Et  sua  divini  fiirta  fofellit  ope. 
Somnus  ribit :  jucut  ilia  gravid,  jum  scilicet  intra 

Viscera  liomana!  conditor  urbis  erat. 

Ov.  BE  Fast.  lib.  S,  eleg.  1 

As  the  fair  vcatal  to  the  foiintain  came, 

(Let  none  be  startled  at  a  veatal'fl  name) 

Tir'd  -witli  tha  walk,  aht>  laid  her  down  to  rest, 

Ajid  to  tlie  winds  oipoa'd  her  glowing  breast 

To  take  tlic  freshness  of  the  moniinf;  air, 

And  gather'd  in  a  knot  lior  flowing  hair : 

"Wliile  thus  she  rested  on  Lor  arm  reclin'd, 

Tlie  hoary  willuws  waving  with  the  -wind, 

And  feather'd  choirs  that  warbled  in  the  shade. 

And  purling  streams  that  throuijh  the  meadow  stray'd, 

Ln  drowsy  muimiirg  luU'd  the  gentle  maid. 

The  goil  of  war  beheld  the  Tirgin  lie, 

The  ffod  beheld  her  with  a  lover's  eye. 

And  by  so  tempting  an  occasion  jiresa'd. 

The  beauteous  maid,  whom  he  beheld,  possesa'd; 

Conceivinff  m  «he  slept,  her  fruitful  womb 

Swell'd  with  the  founder  of  inuuortai  Rome. 
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■  Primus  emorgit  boIo 

Dextrd  ferotcni  cornibus  premens  tauruin 


Zetiw- 


Skx.  CEdif.  sot  & 


-First  Zetua  rises  through  the  ground. 


B«ndiiig  the  buH'a  tough  neck  with  pain, 
That  toasea  back  his  horna  in  vain. 


cannot  quit  this  bead  without  taking  notice  of  a  line  in 
Smeca  the  tragedian. 

I  cannot  doubt  but  the  poet  had  here  in  view  the  posture  of 
Zotus  in  the  famous  group  of  figures,  which  represents  the  tyro 
brothera  hinding  Dirce  to  the  horns  of  a  mad  bull. 

I  eould  not  forbear  taking  particular  notice  of  the  several 
musical  instrumenta  that  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
Apollos,  muses,  fhuna,  satjrs,  bacchanals,  and  shepherds,  which 
might  certainly  give  a  great  light  to  the  dispute  for  preference 
between  the  ancient  and  modern  music.  It  would,  perhaps,  b§ 
no  impertinent  design  to  take  off  all  their  models  in  woodj  which 
might  not  only  give  us  some  notion  of  the  ancient  music,  but 
help  UB  to  pleasaiiter  instrumoats  than  are  now  in  use.  By  the 
appearance  they  make  in  marble,  there  is  not  one  atring-instra- 
ment  that  seems  comparable  to  our  violins,  for  they  are  all  played 
on,  either  by  the  bare  fingers,  or  the  plectrum,  so  that  they  were 
incapable  of  adding  any  length  to  their  notes,  or  of  varying  them 
by  those  insensible  swellings,  and  wearings  away  of  sound  upo3 
the  same  string,  which  give  so  wonderful  a  sweetness  to  our 
modern  music,  Cesidcs,  that  the  string-instruments  must  have 
had  very  low  and  feeble  voices,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  smalt 
proportion  of  wood  about  them,  which  could  not  contain  air 
enough  to  render  the  strokes,  in  any  considerable  measure,  full 
and  sonorous.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  m  the  make, 
not  only  of  the  afveral  kinds  of  instruments,  but  even  among 
those  of  the  same    ame.     The  Syringa,  for  example,  has  some 


timea  four,  and  sotuetimes  more  pipes,  as  liigh  as  the  twelve 
The  same  variety  of  strings  may  be  observeci  on  their  harps,  and 
of  stops  on  their  Tiblie,  which  shows  the  little  foundatioQ  that 
such  writers  have  gom  'ipon,  who,  from  a  Tei-se  perhaps  in  Tir 
gil's  Eclogues,  or  a  short  passage  in  &  classio  author,  have  been 
so  very  nice  in  determining  the  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  mu- 
sical instrumcnlE!,  with  the  exact  number  of  their  pipes,  strings, 
and  steps.  It  is,  indeed,  the  usual  fault  of  the  writeri  of  an- 
tiquities, to  Btreighten  and  confine  themKclves  to  particular 
models.  They  are  for  making  a  kind  of  stamp  on  every  thing  of 
the  same  name,  and  if  they  find  any  thing  like  an  old  description 
of  the  subject  they  treat  on,  they  take  care  to  regulate  it  on  all 
occasions,  according  to  the  figure  it  makes  iu  such  a  single  pas- 
sage ;  aa  the  learned  German  author,  quoted  by  Monsieur  Bau- 
delot,  who  had  probably  never  seen  any  thing  of  a  hoasehold 
god,  more  than  a  canoptia,  affirms  roundly,  that  all  the  ancient 
lares  were  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  jug-bottle.  In  short,  the  an- 
tiquaries have  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault  aa  the  system-writers, 
who  are  for  cramping  their  subjects  into  as  narrow  a  space  aa 
they  can,  and  for  reducing  the  whole  extent  of  a  science 
into  a  few  general  maxims.  This  a  man  has  occasion  of  observ- 
ing more  than  once,  in  the  several  fraguienta  of  antiquity  that  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  Borne.  How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each 
particular  deity  ?  What  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns, 
lamps,  lachrymary  vessels,  Priapuscs,  household  gods,  which 
have  some  of  tiiem  been  represented  under  such  a  particular  form, 
as  any  of  them  has  been  described  with  in  an  ancient  author,  and 
would  probably  be  all  so,  were  they  not  still  to  be  seen  in  their 
own  vindication  ?  Madam  Dacier,  from  some  old  cuts  of  Terence, 
fancies  that  the  larva,  or  the  persona  of  the  Roman  actors,  was 
not  onl;;  a  vizard  for  the  face,  but  had  Mse  hair  to  it,  and  came 
over  tht  whole  bead  like  a  helmet.     Among  all  the  statues  at 


Borne,  I  remember  to  have  seen  bnt  two  that  are  the  flgiircB  of 
actore,  'wbich  are  both  in  the  Villa  Mattei.  One  sees  on  them 
the  fashion  of  the  old  sock  and  farva,  the  latter  of  which  answers 
the  description  that  is  given  of  it  by  this  learned  lady,  though  I 
question  not  but  eeveral  others  were  in  use  ;  for  I  have  Been  the 
fignre  of  Thalia,  the  comic  muse,  sometimes  with  an  entire  head- 
piece in  her  baud,  sometimes  with  about  half  the  head,  and  a 
little  frizze,  like  a  tower,  rnnning  round  the  edges  of  the  face, 
and  sometimes  with  a  mask  for  the  face  only,  like  those  of  » 
niodorn  make.  Some  of  the  Italian  actors  wear  at  preeent  these 
masks  for  the  whole  head.  I  remember  formerly  I  could  have 
no  notion  of  that  fable  in  Phsedrus,  before  I  had  seen  the  figures 
of  these  entire  headpieces. 

Personam  tragieam  fort6  vulpcs  viderat: 

O  quantu  species,  tuquit,  cerebrum  uon  iiabcti 

Lib,  1.  Fftb,  1 

As  wi!}'  Renard  walk'd  the  streets  at  night, 
Ou  ft  tragedian's  rntisk  he  chane'd  to  light, 
Turniug  it  o'er,  bo  muttcr'il  with  disdain. 
How  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  brain! 

I  find  Madam  Dacier  has  taken  notice  of  this  passage  in 

Phaedrus,  upon  the  same  occasion ;  but  not  of  the  following  ona 

■u  Martial,  which  alludes  to  the  same  kind  of  masks. 

Non  omnea  fnllis,  scit  tc  Proserpina  canum, 

Personam  cajiiti  detra!iet  illii  tuo.  Lib,  3,  ep.  43 

TVhy  sUuiild.st  thou  try  to  liide  thyself  in  youth  I 
Iinf I'lf I io.1  I'ro«eipiiie  beholds  the  truth, 
And,  laugbiug  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task. 
Will  strip  thy  lionry  noddle  of  its  mask. 

In  the  Villa  Uorghese  is  the  bust  of  a  young  Nero,  which 
shows  us  the  form  of  an  ancient  liulla  ou  the  breast,  which  is 
neither  like  a  heart,  as  Macrobius  describes  it,  nor  altogether  re 
Bcmbles  that  in  Cardinal  Chigi's  cabinet;  so  that  without  eBtab- 
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lishing  a  particular  instance  into  a,  general  mle,  we  ought,  in 
subjects  of  this  nature,  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the  artist 
or  wearer.  There  are  many  figures  of  gladiators  at  Rome,  though 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  the  Retiaritus,  the  Samnite, 
or  the  antagonist  to  the  Finnirapus.  But  what  I  could  not  find 
among  the  statues,  I  met  with  in  two  antique  pieces  of  Mosaic, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  a  cardinal.  The  Retiarius  is  en- 
gaged with  the  Samnite,  and  has  bad  so  lucky  a  throw,  that  his 
net  covers  the  whole  body  of  Lis  adversary  from  head  to  foot, 
yet  his  antagonist  recovered  himself  out  of  the  toils,  and  was  con- 
queror, according  to  the  inscription.  In  another  piece  is  repre- 
sented the  combat  of  the  Pinairapus,  who  is  armed  like  the  Sam- 
nite, and  not  like  the  Retiarius,  as  some  learned  men  have  sup- 
posed :  on  the  helmet  of  his  antagonist  are  seeu  the  two  Pinnae, 
tliat  stand  up  on  either  side  like  the  wings  in  the  petasus  of  a 
Mercury,  but  rise  much  higher,  and  are  more  pointed. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Roman  antiquities  that  wo  are  better 
acquainted  with,  than  what  relates  to  their  sacrifieoa.  For  aa  tha 
old  Romans  were  very  much  devoted  to  their  religion,  we  seo 
several  parts  of  it  entering  their  ancient  basso  relievos,  statues, 
and  medals,  not  to  mention  their  altars,  tombs,  monuments,  and 
those  particular  ornaments  of  architecture  which  were  borrowed 
from  it.  An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  better  than 
these  several  pieces  of  antiquity,  in  the  particular  ceremonies  and 
punctilios  that  attend  the  dififerent  kinds  of  sacrifices.  Yet  there 
is  much  greater  variety  in  the  make  of  the  sacrificing  instru- 
ments, than  one  finds  in  those  who  have  treated  of  them,  or  have 
given  us  their  pictures.  For  not  to  insist  too  long  on  such  a 
subject,  I  saw  in  Signiur  Antonio  Polito's  collection,  a  patera 
without  any  rising  in  the  middio,  as  it  is  generally  engraven,  and 
another  with  a  handle  to  it,  as  Macrobiis  describes  it,  though 
it  is  quite  contrary  to  any  that  I  had  ever  seen  cut  in   marble 


and  I  have  observed,  perhaps,  several  h  indreds,  I  miglit  here 
enlarge  on  the  shape  of  tbo  triumphal  chariot,  which  is  difl"ereut 
in  some  pieces  of  Bculptura  from  what  it,  appears  in  others  ;  and 
on  the  figure  of  the  discus,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's,  which  is  perfectly  round,  and 
not  oblong,  as  some  antiquaries  have  represented  it,  nor  has  it 
any  thing  like  a  sling  fastened  to  it,  to  add  force  to  the  toss. 

Protinus  impnidtinu,  nctuBquo  cupidine  lusua 

ToUero  Tffiiiaridoa  orbem  properabat : 

Do  Hyacintlii  disco.  Ov.  Met.  lib,  10. 

Th'  tinwary  yonth,  icipatient  for  the  cast, 
Went  to  gnutcli  up  tlie  rolling  urb  in  h*8te. 

Notwithstanding,  there  are  so  great  a  jnultltude  of  cloathe<l 
statues  at  Enme,  I  could  never  discover  the  several  different 
Roman  garments,  for  'tia  vctj  diiEctilt  to  trace  out  the  figure  of 
a  vest,  through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery ;  besides 
that,  the  Roman  garments  did  not  differ  from  each  other,  so  much 
by  the  shape  as  by  the  embroidery  and  colour,  the  one  of  which 
was  too  nice  for  the  statuary's  observation,  aa  the  other  does  not 
lie  within  the  expression  of  the  ehissel.  I  observed,  in  abundauoo 
of  ^.s  reliefs,  that  the  cinctits  gaMnus  is  nothing  else  but  a  long 
garment,  not  unlike  a  surplice,  which  would  have  trailed  on  the 
ground  had  it  hmig  loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about  the 
:niddle  with  a  girdle.  After  this  it  is  worth  while  to  read  the 
laborious  description  that  Forrarius  has  made  of  it.  Cinct/us 
gabinus  non  aliud  fuit  guam  cum  (ogee  lacinia  lavo  brachio 
sudducta  in  t&rgum  ita  rejiciebatur,  ut  contraeta  retra/i-eretur 
ad  jiectus,  atque  ita  in  noduni  nectcretur ;  qui  nodvs  sive  cinctus 
togam  contTaiiebat,  brevioremque  et  strictio-rrm  reddidit.  De 
re  Vfstiar.  L.  1.  c.  14.  Lipsiua's  descri])tiou  of  '.he  Samnite 
armour,  seems  drawn  out  of  the  vury  words  of  Livy  ;  yeit  not  long 
ago  a  statue,  which  was  dug  up  at  Rome,  dressed  in  this  kind  of 
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armour,  gives  a  much  different  explication  of  Livy  from  what 
Lipsins  has  done.  This  figure  wns  superscribed  BA.  TO.  NI. 
from  whence  Fabrelti  *  concludes,  that  it  was  a  monument  erected 
to  the  gladiator  Bato,  who,  after  having  aucoeeded  in  two  combats, 
was  killed  in  the  third,  and  honourably  interred  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla.  Tho  manner  of  punctuation  after  each  sj'l- 
lable  ia  to  be  met  with  in  other  antique  inscriptions.  I  confess  I 
could  never  learn  where  this  figure  is  now  to  be  seen,  but  I  think 
it  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  this  science 
of  antiquities. 

In  a  palace  of  Prince  Cesarini,  I  saw  busts  of  all  the  Antouine 
family,  which  were  dug  up  about  two  years  since,  not  far  from 
Albano,  in  a  place  where  is  supposed  to  have  stood  a  villa  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  There  are  the  Leads  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
Faustinas,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,  a  young  Commodus, 
and  Anniua  Verus,  all  incomparably  well  cut 

Though  tho  statues  that  have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of 
old  Rome  are  already  very  numerous,  there  ia  no  question  but 
posterity  wUl  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  noble  pieces  of 
sculpture  which  are  still  undiscovered,  for,  doubtless,  there  are 
greater  trf '^urca  of  this  nature  luider  ground,  than  what  are  yet 
brought  tc  light.  They  have  often  dug  into  lands  that  are  de- 
Boribed  in  old  authors,  as  the  places  where  such  particular  statues 
or  obelish*  stood,  and  have  seldom  failed  of  success  in  their  pur- 
suits. There  are  still  many  such  promiising  spots  of  ground  that 
have  never  been  searched  into.  A  great  part  of  the  Palatine 
mountain,  for  example,  lies  untouched,  which  was  formerly  the 
seat  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  maybe  presumed  to  abound  with 
mo'o  treasures  of  this  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Home. 

Ecce  Palatino  crcvit  reverentia  monti, 
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Bupplicibus  IM  populis  oraoula  p&ndit 
STou  aliuin  oepl4  dccuit  reoloribiiB  orbia 
Esse  Larem,  ciulloqae  magis  se  colle  potestA* 
,£stiniat  et  eaniiiu  sentit  fustigia  juris, 
Attollong  apicem  anbjectis  regia  rogtrig 
Tot  oircuiu  delubru  videt,  tantisque  Deorutu 

Ciugitur  oscubiia 

Cl^ud.  de  Sexto  Coxsdxat.  Hoxosn. 

Tho  Palatine,  pond  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
(An  flti-ful  pile  I)  stands  vonerablj-  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  tlio  nations  come, 
In  aupiilicating  crowds  to  learn  tiieir  doom ; 
To  Delphi  legs  th'  inqviii-ing  worlds  repair. 
Nor  doea  a  greater  God  inhabit  there: 
This  sme  tlie  pompous  inan^ou  was  desigu'd 
T<i  plcHso  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind; 
Inferior  temples  rise  on  either  hand, 
And  ou  the  borders  of  tho  palace  stand, 
Wliile  o'er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  rears. 
And  lodg'd  amidst  her  gnardian  gods  appeals. 

But  wliotbcr  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  disooverieB  fall 
into  the  pope's  hands,  or  for  some  other  reason,  it  is  said  that  the 
prince  Farnese,  who  is  the  present  owner  of  this  scat,  will  keep 
it  ftom  being  turned  up  'till  he  sees  one  of  his  own  faniLly  in  the 
chair.'  There  are  undertakers  in  Rome  who  often  purchase  the 
digging  of  fields,  gardens,  or  Tineyards,  where  they  find  any  like- 
lihood of  succeeding,  and  some  have  been  known  to  arrive  at 
great  estates  by  it.  They  pay  according  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  surface  they  are  to  break  up,  and  after  having  made  essays 
into  it,  as  they  do  for  coal  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most 
promising  parts  of  it,  though  they  often  find,  to  their  disappoint- 
ment, that  others  have  been  beforehand  with  them.  However, 
they  generally  gain  enough  by  the  rubbish  and  bricks,  which  the 

I  Important  diseoveries  haro  byon  made  on  the  ['ahitinc  .since  Addison 
wrote.  Indeed  bd  much  of  ihe  old  city  lins  been  brought  to  light  within 
the  lost  sixty  years,  that  any  commentary  upon  thia  section  would  run  into 
a  volume  of  itself — G. 

VOL.    11.^13 
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prcRcut  architects  value  much  beyond  those  of  a  modem  make,  tor| 
defray  the  charges  of  tlieir  search.  I  was  shown  two  spaces  of 
ground,  where  part  of  Nero's  golden  house  stood,  for  which  the 
owner  has  been  offered  an  extraordinarj  sum  of  money.  What 
encouraged  the  undertakers,  are  several  very  ancient  trees,  which 
grow  upon  the  spot,  from  whencfe  they  conclude  that  these  par 
ticular  tracts  of  ground  must  have  lain  untQaobed  for  some  agea. 
'Tis  pity  there  is  not  soroething  like  a  public  register,  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  such  statues  as  Lave  been  found  from  time  to 
time,  and  to  mark  the  particular  places  where  they  have  been 
taken  up,  which  would  not  only  prevent  many  friidtlesa  searches, 
for  the  future,  but  miglit  often  give  a  considerable  light  into  the 
quality  of  the  place,  or  the  design  of  the  statue. 

But  the  great  magazine  of  all  kinds  of  treasure,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  We  may  be  sure,  when  the  Komans 
lay  under  the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  ns  they  have  done  more  than  once,  that  they 
would  take  care  to  bestow  fluch  of  their  riches  this  way  as  could, 
best  bear  the  water  :  besides,  what  the  insolence  of  a  brutish  con- 
queror may  be  supposed  to  have  contributed,  who  had  an  ambition 
to  waste  and  destroy  all  the  beauties  of  so  celebrated  a  city.  I 
need  not  mention  the  old  common-shore  of  Rome,  which  ran  from 
all  parts  of  the  town  with  the  curreut  and  violence  of  an  ordinary 
river,  nor  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  which  may  have 
swept  away  many  of  the  ornaments  of  its  banks,  nor  the  several 
statues  that  the  Romans  themselves  flung  into  it,  when  they 
would  revenge  themselves  on  the  memory  of  an  ill  citizen,  a  dead 
tyrant,  or  a  discarded  favourite.  At  Rome  they  have  so  general 
au  opinion  of  the  riches  of  this  river,  that  the  Jews  have  formerly 
proffered  the  pope  to  cleanse  it,  so  they  might  have  for  their 
pains,  what  they  found  in  the  bosom  of  it.  I  have  seen  the  val 
ley  near  Poute  MoUe,  which  they  proposed  to  fashioD  into  a  uev 
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channel  for  it,  'till  they  had  cleared  the  nld  for  its  receptioa 
The  pope,  however,  would  not  comply  with  the  proposal,  as  fear- 
ing tho  heats  might  advance  too  far  before  thej  had  finished  theii 
work,  and  produce  a  pestileuco  among  his  people;  though  I  do 
not  Bee  why  such  a  design  might  not  be  executed  now  with  as 
little  danger  as  in  AugiistuH's  time,  were  there  as  many  hands 
employed  upon  it.  The  city  of  Rome  would  receive  a  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  undertaking,  as  it  would  raise  the  hanks  and 
deepen  the  hed  of  the  Tiber,  and  by  consequence  free  them  from 
those  frequent  iuundations  to  which  they  are  so  subject  at  pre- 
sent; for  the  channel  of  the  river  ia  observed  to  he  narrower 
within  the  walls,  than  either  below  or  above  them,' 

Before  I  quit  ihia  subject  of  the  statues,  I  think  it  very  ob- 
servable, that  among  those  which  are  already  found  there  should 
be  so  many  not  only  of  the  same  persona,  but  made  after  the 
same  design.  One  would  not  indeed  wonder  to  see  several  figurea 
of  particular  deities  and  emperors,  who  had  a  multitude  of  tem- 
ples erected  to  them,  and  had  their  several  sets  of  worshippers 
aud  admirora.  Thus  Cerca,  the  most  beneficent  and  useful  of  the 
heathen  divinities,  has  more  statues  than  any  other  of  the  gods 
or  goddesses,  as  several  of  the  Eoman  empresses  took  a  ploaaure 
to  be  represented  in  her  dresa.  And  I  believe  one  finds  as  many 
figures  of  that  excellent  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  as  of  all  the 
rest  together ;  because  the  Romans  had  so  great  a  veneration  for 
his  memory,  that  it  grew  into  a  part  of  their  religion  to  preserve 
-a  statue  of  him  in  almost  every  private  family.  But  how  comes 
it  to  pass,  that  BO  many  of  these  statues  are  cut  after  the  very 
same  model,  and  not  only  of  these,  but  of  such  as  had  no  relation, 
either  to  the  interest  or  devotion  of  the  owner,  as  the  dying  Cleo- 
patra, the  Narcissus,  tho  Fawn  leaning  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 


'  Thii  project  has  bspii  frequently  revive<l,  nnd  was  among  those  bf 
wtich  Pins  VI.  prO|>ose(i  to  (1i»tingui»*i  his  paiititic»t«. — Q. 
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the  tioy  Witt  thp  bird  in  his  hanri,  the  Leda  and  her  swan,  with 
Jnatiy  others  of  tljR  same  nature?  I  must  confess  I  always  look 
upon  figures  of  this  kind,  as  the  copies  of  soine  celebrated  master- 
piece, and  question  not  hut  they  were  famous  originals,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  several  statues  which  we  see  With  the  same  air,  posture,  and 
attitudes."  What  contirms  me  in  this  conjecture,  there  are  many 
ancient  statues  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Silenus  with  the 
young  Baechns  in  his  arms,  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Antinous, 
and  other  beautiful  originals  of  the  ancients,  that  are  already 
drawn  out  of  the  rubbish,  where  they  lay  concealed  for  so  many 
ages.  Among  the  rest  I  have  observed  more  that  are  formed 
after  the  design  of  the  Venus  of  Medicis  than  of  any  other,  from 
whence  I  believe  one  may  conclude,  that  it  was  the  most  cele- 
brated statue  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  among  the  moderns. 
It  has  always  been  usual  for  sculptors  to  work  upon  the  best 
models,  as  it  is  for  those  that  are  curious  to  have  copies  of  them. 
I  am  apt  to  think  something  of  the  same  account  may  be  given 
of  the  resemblance  that  we  meet  with  in  many  of  the  antique 
basso  relievos.  I  remember  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  de- 
vice of  one  that  I  met  with  on  the  tomb  of  a  young  Romao  lady, 
which  had  been  made  for  her  by  her  mottier.  The  sculptor  liad 
chosen  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for  his  device,  where  in  one  end 
you  might  see  the  god  of  the  dead  (Pluto)  hurrying  away  a 
beautiful  young  virgin,  (Proserpine),  and  at  the  other  the  grief 
and  distraction  of  the  mother  (Ceres)  on  that  occafiion.  I  have 
Btnce  observed  the  same  device  upon  several  Baroophagi,  that  have 
inclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or  boys,  maids  or  matrons ;  for  when 
the  thought  took,  though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  from  such  a  par- 
ticular occasion  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  ignorance  of  the  sculp- 

'  The  same  custom  obtaini  among  Tnodeiii  sculptors,  aad  there  can  b« 
no  doubt  but  that  in  imcient,  b»  in  modern  Rume,  there  was  a  large  class 
of  artieta  who  did  QoLhing  but  copy  the  works  of  great  masters. — G. 
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tora  applied  it  prouiiseuouBly.     I  know  there  are  aathora  who 
discover  a  mystery  iu  tbia  device. 

A  niaa  is  sometimes  surprised  to  find  so  maBj  extravagant 
fancies  as  are  cut  on  tiie  old  Pagan  tombs.  Maaka,  hunting- 
matclics,  and  bacchaniils  are  very  common;  sometimes  one  meets 
with  a  lowd  figure  of  a  Priapus,  and  in  the  villa  Pamphilia  is  seen 
a  satyr  ooupling  with  a  goat.  There  are,  however,  many  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  that  shadow  out  the  existence  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  the  hopes  of  a  happy  immortality.  I  cannot 
leave  the  basso  relievos,  without  mentioning  one  of  tboni,  whore 
the  thought  is  extremely  noble.  It  is  called  Homer's  apotheosis, 
and  consists  of  a  groupe  of  figures  cut  in  the  same  block  of  marble, 
and  rising  one  above  another  by  four  or  five  different  ascents. 
Jupiter  sits  at  the  top  of  it  with  a  thunderbolt  in  hia  liajid,  and 
in  such  a  majesty  as  Homer  himself  represents  him,  presides 
over  the  ceremony. 

AxfioTarji  Kopvipy  iroAuSiipaSot  Qu\vfiiroio. 

High  on  the  topmost  eminence  sublime 

Of  tlie  deep-foiked  Olympian  she  perceived 

The  TLutnlrtrer  seated  frutu  the  gods  apart  Cowpbr, 

Immediately  beneath  him  are  the  figures  of  the  nine  muses, 
supposed  to  be  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  poet.  Homer  him- 
«elf  ia  placed  at  one  eud  of  the  lowest  row,  sitting  in  a  obair  of 
state,  which  ia  supported  on  each  side  by  the  figure  of  a  kneeling 
woman.  The  one  holds  a  .sword  iu  her  hand  to  represent  the 
Iliad,  or  actions  of  Achille.%  aa  the  other  baa  an  Aplnstre  to  re- 
present the  Odyssey,  or  voyage  of  Ulysses.  About  the  jioet's 
feet  are  creeping  a  couple  of  mice,  as  an  emblem  of  the  Batra- 
cbomyomachia.  Behind  the  chair  stands  Time,  and  the  Genius  of 
the  Earth,  digtlnguishcd  by  tbcir  proper  attributes,  and  putting  a 
garland  on  the  poet's  head,  to  iatimate  the  mighty  reputation  bo 


has  ga.ined  in  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  of  the  world.  Before 
him  stands  au  altar  with  a  bull  ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  tlio  new 
god,  and  behiud  the  victim  a  train  of  the  several  virtucB  that  are 
represented  in  Homer's  works,  or  to  be  learnt  oat  of  them,  lifting 
up  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the  poet,  and  in  ap[ilause  of  the 
Bolemuitj.  This  antique  piece  of  sculpture  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  constable  Colonna,  but  never  shown  to  those  who  see  tbo 
palace,  unless  they  particularly  desire  it 

Among  the  great  variety  of  ancient  coins  which  I  saw  at  Rome, 
I  could  not  but  take  particular  notice  of  such  as  relate  to  any  of 
the  buildings  or  statues  that  are  still  extant  Those  of  the  first 
kind  have  been  already  published  by  the  writers  of  the  Roman 
antiquities,  and  may  ho  most  of  them  met  with  in  the  last  edition 
of  Donatus,  as  the  pillars  of  Trajan  and  Autouine,  the  arches  of 
Drusus  Gernianicus,  and  Septimius  Severus,  the  temples  of  Ja- 
nus, Concord,  Vesta,  Jupiter  tonans,  Apollo  and  Faustina,  the 
Circus  Maximns,  Agonalis,  and  that  of  Caracalla,  or,  according 
to  Fabretti,  of  G-alienus,  of  Vespasian's  ampliitheatre,  and  Alex- 
ander Severua's  baths  ;  though,  I  must  confess,  the  subject  of 
tlio  last  may  be  very  well  doubted  of.  As  for  the  Meta  sudans 
and  Fans  ^lius,  which  have  gtiiued  a  place  among  the  buildings 
that  are  now  standing,  and  to  be  met  with  on  old  reverses  of 
medals ;  the  coin  that  shows  the'  first  is  generally  rejected  aa 
spurious:  nor  is  the  other,  though  cited  in  the  last  edition  of 
Monsieur  Vaillant,  esteemed  more  authentic  by  the  present  Ro- 
man medalists,  who  are  certainly  the  most  skilful  in  the  world, 
as  to  the  mechanical  part  of  this  science.  I  shall  close  up  this 
set  of  medals  with  a  very  curious  one,  as  large  as  a  medallion, 

that  is  sinffular  in  its  kind.     On  one  side  is  the  head  of  the  ern- 
es 

pcror  Trajan,  the  reverse  has  on  it  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  a 
view  of  the  side  of  the  Palatine  mountain  that  faces  it,  on  which 
ore  seen  several  edifices,  and  among  the  rest  the  Temple  of 


Apollo,  tbat.  liaa  still  a.  eoii«i<leral)le  ruin  standing.     Tliis  medal  I 
saw  in  tie  hands  of  Mons<'igiicur  Strozzi,  brntjier  to  the  duke  of 
that  naniCj  who  has  many  curiosities  in  his  possession,  and  is  very 
obliging  to  a  stranger,  who  desires  the  eight  of  them.    It  is  a  sur- 
prising thing,  that  among  the  great  pieces  of  architecture  repre- 
sented on  the  old  coins,  one  can  never  meet  with  the  Pantheon, 
the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  Nero's  golden  house,   the  Moles 
AJriani,  the  Septizonium  of  Severus,  the  baths  of  Dioclesian, 
&.C.     But  aiuoe  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Roman  emperors  thus 
to  register  their  most  rcruarkable  buildings,  aa  well  as  actions, 
and  siuee  there  are  several  in  either  of  these  kinda  not  to  be 
found  on  medals,  more  extraordinary  than  those  that  are :  we 
may,  I  think,  with  great  reason  suspect  our  collections  of  old 
coins  to  be  extremely  deficient,  and  that  those  which  are  already 
found  out,  scarce  bear  a  proportion  to  what  are  yet  uudiscovered. 
A  maa  takes  a  great  deal  more  pleasure  in  surveying  the  ancient 
statues,  who  compares  them  with  medals,  than  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  do  without  eomo  little  knowledge  this  way ;  for  these  two 
arts  illustrate  each  other;  aud  as  there  are  several  particulars  in 
history  and  antiquities  which  receive  a  great  light  from  ancient 
coins,  BO  would  it  be  impossible  to  decypher  tlie  faces  of  the  many 
statues  that  are  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  without  so  universal  a  key 
to  them.     It  is  this  that  teaches  to  distinguish  the  kiugs  and 
consuls,  emperors  aud  empresses,  the  deities  and  virtues,  with  a 
thouaaud  other  particulars  relating  to  statuary,  and  not  to  be 
learnt  by  any  other  means.     In  the  villa  Pamphilia  stands   the 
statue  of  a  man  in  woman's  cloathes,.  which  the  antiquaries  do 
Qot  kuow  what  to  make  of,  and  therefore  pass  it  off  for  an  her 
maphrodite  ;  but  a  learned  medalist  iu  Rome  has  lately  fixed  it 
to  Clodius,  who  is  so  famous  for  having  intruded  into  the  solem- 
aities  of  the  Bona  Dca  in  a  woman's  habif,  for  one  sees  the  same 
features  and  make  of  face  in  a  medal  of  the  Clodiau  family. 
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I  have  seen  on  coins  the  four  finest  figures  perhaps  that  are 
now  extant:  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the  Venus  of  Mcdicis,  the 
Apollo  in  the  Belvidere,  aud  the  fatuous  Marcos  Aurclius  on 
horsebuck.  The  oldest  medal  that  the  first  appears  upon  is  one 
of  Comraodus,  the  secoiKl  on  one  of  Faustina,  the  third  on  one 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  aud  the  last  on  one  of  Lucius  Y^tub.  We 
may  conclude,  I  think,  from  hence,  that  these  statues  were  ex- 
tremely celebrated  among  the  old  Romans,  or  they  would  never 
have  been  honoured  with  a  place  among  the  emperor's  coins. 
We  may  further  observe,  that  all  four  of  them  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  Antouine  family,  for  which  reason  I  am  apt  to 
think  they  are  all  of  them  the  product  of  that  age,  They  would 
probably  have  been  mentioned  by  Pliny  tho  naturalij^t,  who  lived 
in  the  next  reign  save  one  before  Antoninus  Pius,  had  they  been 
made  in  his  time.  As  for  the  brazen  figure  of  Marcus  Aureliua 
on  horseback,  thete  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  this  age,  though  I 
must  confess  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  medal  I  have  cited 
represents  it.  All  I  can  say  for  it  is,  that  the  horse  and  man 
on  the  medal  are  in  the  same  posture  as  they  arc  on  the  statue, 
and  that  there  is  a  resemblance  of  Marcus  Aurelius's  face,  for  I 
have  seen  this  reverse  on  a  medallion  of  Don  Livio's  cabinet,  and 
much  more  distinctly  in  another  very  beautiful  one,  that  is  in  thff 
hands  of  Signior  Mare.  Antonio.  It  is  generally  objected,  that 
Lucius  Verus  would  rather  have  placed  tho  figure  of  himself  on 
horseback  upon  the  reverse  of  his  own  coin,  .than  the  figure  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  But  it  is  vei}  well  known  that  an  empero^ 
often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face  or  ornaments  of  his  colleague, 
as  an  instance  of  his  respect  or  friendship  for  him;  and  we  may 
suppose  Lucius  Verus  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honot 
to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  revered  as  bis  father,  than 
treated  as  his  partner  m  the  empire.  The  famous  Antinoas  in 
the  Belvidere  must  Lave  been  made  too  about  this  age,  for  ha 
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died  towurds  tie  middle  of  Adriaa's  rcIgn,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Antoiiiinis  I'ius.  Tiiisi  entire  figure,  though  not  to  be 
found  in  medals,  may  he  seen  in  several  precioaa  stones.  Mim- 
Bietir  La  Chmisse,  the  author  of  the  Museum  Rornanum,  showed 
me  an  Antinous  that  ho  has  published  in  hiy  last  volume,  cut  in 
a  cornelian,  which  he  values  at  fifty  pistoles.  It  represents  him 
in  the  habit  of  a  Meronrj,  and  is  the  finest  intaglio  that  £  ever 
saw. 

Nex,t  to  the  statues,  there  is  nothing  in  Eonie  more  surpris- 
ing than  that  amazing  variety  of  ancient  pillars  of  ao  many  kindis 
of  marble.  As  most  of  the  old  statues  may  he  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than  they  are  to  a  modern 
-purchaser,  several  of  the  pillars  are  certainly  rated  at  a  much 
lover  price  at  present  than  they  were  of  old.  For  not  to  mentiou 
what  a  huge  column  of  granite,  serpentine,  or  porphyry,  must 
have  cost  in  the  (juarry,  or  iu  its  carrijige  from  Egypt  to  Rome, 
we  may  only  consider  the  great  dj£6culty  of  hewing  it  into  any 
form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due  turn,  proportion,  and  polish.  It  is 
well  known  how  these  sorts  of  marble  resist  the  impressions  of 
Buch  instruments  as  are  now  iu  use.  There  is,  indeed,  a  Mila- 
nese at  Rome  who  works  in  them,  hut  his  advances  are  so  very 
slow,  that  he  scarce  lives  upon  what  he  gains  by  it.  He  showed 
me  a  piece  of  porphyry  worked  into  an  ordinary  salver,  which 
had  cost  him  four  months  continual  application,  before  he  could 
bring  it  into  that  form.  The  uncients  liad  probably  some  secret 
to  harden  the  edges  of  their  tools,  without  recurring  to  those 
extravagant  opinions  of  thoir  having  an  art  to  mollify  the  stone, 
or  that  it  was  naturally  softer  at  its  first  tuttiug  from  the  rock, 
or  what  is  still  more  absurd,  that  it  was  an  artificial  composition, 
and  not  the  natural  product  of  luiiiea  and  quarries.  The  most 
valuable  pillars  about  Rome,  for  the  marble  ol  which  they  art 
made,  are  the  four  columns  of  oriental  jasper   iu  St.  Pauliua'a 
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cLapel  at  St.  Maria  Maggiore ;  two  of  oriental  grnnit*;  in  bt 
Fudenziana ;  one  of  trautiparent  orieutal  jasper  in  the  Vatican 
library;  four  of  Nero- Bianco,  in  St.  Cecilia  Transtevere;  two 
of  BroL'atello,  and  two  of  oriental  agate  in  Don  Livio's  palace; 
two  of  Giallo  Antico  in  St.  Johu  Lateran,  and  two  of  Verdi 
Antii^ae  in  the  Villa  Pauiphilia.  These  are  all  entire  and  solid 
pillars,  and  uade  of  such  kinds  of  marble  &a  arc  no  where  to  be 
found  Lut  atuoug  antiquities,  whether  it  he  that  the  veins  of  it 
are  undiscovered,  or  that  they  were  quite  exhausted  upon  the 
ancient  buildiugs.  Among  these  old  pillars,  I  cannot  forbear 
reckoning  a  great  part  of  an  alabaster  column,  which  was  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Livia'e  portico.  It  is  of  the  colour  of  fire,  and 
may  be  eceu  ovur  the  high  altar  of  St.  Maria  in  Canipitello,  fur 
they  have  cut  it  into  two  pieces,  and  fixed  it  in  the  shape  of  s 
oroaa  in  a  hole  of  the  wall  that  was  made  on  purpose  to  receive 
it;  BO  that  the  light  passing  through  it  from  without,  makes  it 
look,  to  those  who  are  in  the  church,  like  a  huge  transparent  cross 
of  amber.  As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pillars, 
Monsieur  Desgodetz,  iu  his  accurate  measures  of  these  ruins,  has 
obaervod,  that  the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 
tion, and  the  rules  of  art,  so  much  as  the  moderns  in  this  particu- 
lar. Some,  to  excuse  this  defect,  lay  the  blame  of  it  on  the 
■workmen  of  Egypt,  and  other  nations,  who  sent  most  of  the 
ancient  pUlars  ready  shaped  to  Rome:  others  say  that  the  an- 
cients, knowing  architecture  was  chiefly  designed  to  please  the 
eye,  only  took  care  to  avoid  such  disproportions  as  were  gross 
enough  to  be  observed  by  the  sight,  without  minding  whether  or 
no  they  approached  to  a  mathematical  exactness :  others  will 
bave  it  rather  to  be  an  effect  of  art,  and  of  what  the  Italians  call 
the  gusto  grande,  than  of  any  negligence  in  the  architect;  for 
they  say  the  ancients  always  considered  the  situation  of  a  build- 
ing, whether  it  were  high  or  low,  in  an  open  square  or  in  a 


narrow  street,  a.aJ  mnre  or  leas  deviateil  from  tlipir  rales  of  artj  to 
comply  witli  tlie  severiil  distances  and  elevations  from  which  their 
works  were  to  be  regarded.  It  ia  said  there  is  an  Ionic  pillar  in 
the  Santa  Maria  in  Transtoverc,  wliere  the  marks  of  the  compass 
are  still  to  be  seen  on*  tho  volate,  and  that  Palladio  learnt  from 
henoe  the  working  of  that  difficult  proTjlem  ;  hut  I  never  could 
find  time  to  examree  all  the  old  columns  of  that  church.  Among 
the  pillars,  T  must  not  pass  over  the  two  noblest  in  the  world,  of 
Trajan  aud  Antouiiie.  There  could  not  have  beeu  a  more  mag- 
nificent desigE  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.  Wbere  could  an 
emperor's  ashes  fiavc  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as  iu  the  midst  of 
Ms  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so  exalted  a  monumeut,  with 
the  greatest  of  his  actions  underaeuth  him?  Or,  as  some  wiU 
have  it,  his  statue  was  ou  the  top,  his  urn  at  the  foundation,  and 
his  battles  in  the  midst.  The  sculpture  of  it  is  too  well  known 
to  be  here  meutioued.  The  mopt  riiinarkfiljle  piece  of  Antonine'a 
pillar  is  tie  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  sending  down  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on  his  ene- 
mies, which  is  the  greatest  con&nuation  possible  of  the  story  of 
the  Christian  legion,  aud  will  be  a  standing  evidence  for  it,  when 
any  passage  in  an  old  author  may  be  supposed  to  be  forged.' 
The  figure  that  Jupiter  here  makes  among  the  clouds,  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  passage  in  the  Mne'id,  which  gives  just  such  another 
image  of  him.  Virgil's  iuterpretcrs  are  certainly  to  blame,  that 
suppose  it  is  nothing  but  the  air  which  is  here  meant  by  Jupiter. 

Quiintu9  ab  occiua  venieaa  plavialibua  hsdls 

Vei'bernt  irabiT  huaiiun,  quim  multd;  grandine  nimbi 

In  vaJji  pr.jikiijiitttiit,  quiim  Ju[-itcp  hurridiie  aualria 

Torquet  aqiiosam  liyeinera,  tt  ceIo  cava  iiubila  rurnpit.  ./E».  9. 
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Or  imttYirig  hiiil  coriici!  poiiriug  on  tbe  luaiii, 
Wheu  .Iii)iitcr  ilfsoeiids  in  liardoo'd  rain; 
Or  bellowing  oli*iida  burst  with  a  atormy  sound, 
And  witli  liti  ormed  winler  strew  the  ground. 


DnTsxir. 


I  have  seen  a  medal  that,  aceordiug  to  tlie  opiuion  of  niouj 
learned  men,  relates  to  tlie  saaie  story.  The  emperor  is  entitled 
ou  it  OeriiKiiiieus,  (as  it  was  in  the  wars  of  Germany  that  this 
cireuuistancG  happened)  and  carries  on  the  reverse  a  thunderbolt 
in  hia  hand  ;  for  the  Heathens  attributed  the  same  miracle  to  tbe 
piety  of  the  emperor,  that  the  ChrJBtiana  ascribed  to  the  prajera 
of  their  legion.  Fulmen  dc  c(ch  prccibus  suis  contra  hoslium 
marJiinamentum  Marcus  extorsit,  suis  pluvid  impetratd  cum 
sitt  laborarent.     Jul.  Capit. 

Cluudiau  takes  notice  of  this  uiiruclc,  and  lias  given  the  same 
reason  for  it. 


Ad  terapla  vuoatus, 


Clemens  Marce,  redia,  uiim  griitibus  undique  cinctam 
Exnit  Hcsperiiiia  paribus  fortuna  periclis. 
Lulls  ibi  nulla  ductim,  nam  flRmmeua  imber  in  hostetn 
Duvidit:  hiiuc  durao  trc|nduiii  fumaptu  furebat 
Ambuatiia  sonipea;  hie  tabescente  solutUB 
Subscdit  galt;3,  liquefautaqiie  fulgure  cuspis 
Cariduit,  t«t  Bubitis  liuxerc  vapopibua  enaea. 
Tutio,  coutentft  polo,  inortsb's  riescia  teli 
Pugim  fujt ;  t'huldii'a  luiigo  seu  (-'aniiina  litu 
AniiuvcrL"  Doos;  sun,  ijuod  rcor,  omne  touantia 
Obaequium  Marci  mores  potuere  nieferi. 

Dk  Szxto  Co>  b.  Hoh 

So  mild  Aurelius  to  the  gods  repaid 
The  grateful  vowa  that  in  his  fears  lie  made. 
When  I-atimii  from  niinuruber'd  foea  w«s  freed: 
KoT  did  he  then  by  his  own  foroe  succeed; 
Brit  witli  desieudinjf  sluiw'rs  of  brimstone  fir'd. 
The  wild  barbarian  iu  the  storm  expir'd. 
Wrnpt  in  devouring  flameji  ihe  horse-usan  rag'd. 
And  apiirr'd  the  steed,  in  eoaal  flann's  eugiig'd: 
Another  pent  in  his  soorch'd  urnwur  glow'd, 
Whila  from  hJB  head  the  melting  helmet  flow'd; 


I  do  not  remember  that  M.  Diicier,  among  several  quotationa 
on  this  subject,  in  tlie  life  of  Miircus  Aurelius,  has  taken  notice, 
either  of  the  forementioned  figure  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus 
Aatoniuus,  or  of  the  beautiful  passage  I  have  quoted  out  of 
Claudian. 

It  is  pity  the  obelisks  in  Borne  had  not  been  charged  with 
Beveral  parts  of  the  Egyptian  histories  instead  of  hieroglyphics, 
which  might  have  given  no  small  light  to  t1)c  antiquities  of  that 
nation,  which  are  now  quite  sunk  out  of  sight  in  those  remoter 
ages  of  the  world.'  Among  the  triumphal  arches,  tliat  of  Con- 
stantine  is  not  only  the  noblest  of  any  in  Rome,  but  in  the  world. 
I  searched  narrowly  into  it,  especially  among  those  additions  of 
sculpture  made  in  tiie  emperor's  own  age,  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  marks  of  the  apparition,  that  is  said  to  have  preceded  the 
very  victory  which  gave  occaaiou  to  the  triumphal  arch.  But 
there  are  not  tlie  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met  with,  which  is  not 
very  strange,  if  we  consider  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  oma- 
mentB  were  taken  from  Trajan's  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  new  con- 
queror in  BO  small  haste,  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  who 
were  then  most  of  thera  heathens.  There  is,  however,  sometliing 
in  the  inscription,  which  is  as  old  as  the  arch  itself,  which  seems 
to  hint  at  the  emperor's  vision.  Imp.  Gees.  Ft.  Constantino 
niaximo  P.  F.  At/gusto  S.  P.  Q.  R.  qurxl  instinctu  Diviuitatis 
mentis  magniludine  cum  exercitu  sua  tarn  tic   Tyrarmo  quam 

'  And  yet  how  rioh  Champollion  basBhown  tlieni  to  be  in  hiatory.^-G 
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de  omni  ejus  factions  una  Icmpoie  jvstis  Jiempublicam  ultui 
at  armis  arcuni  Iriuntphis  im^ignrni  iliciCiil.  There  is  no 
Rtatue  uf  tliia  euiperur  at  Bonie  with  a  cross  to  it,  though  the 
eeclesiastiwil  hi.HtorianH  say  there  were  uiauy  such  erected  to  him. 
I  Imvo  Seen  of  his  nu^dals  that  were  stamped  with  it,  and  a  verj 
remarkablo  one  of  bis  son  Gonatautius,  where  he  is  crown'd  by  a 
victory  on  the  reverae  with  this  inscription,  In  hoc  Signo  Victor 
en$  J* .  This  triumpha]  arch,  and  some  other  buildings  of  the 
same  age,  shows  us  that  architecture  held  up  its  bead  '  after  all 
the  other  arts  of  designing  were  in  a  very  weak  and  languishing 
condition,  as  it  was  probably  the  first  among  them  that  revired. 
If  I  was  Bur]ir!sed[  not  to  find  the  cross  in  Constantino's  arch,  I 
was  as  much  disappointed  not  to  see  the  figure  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  on  that  of  Titus,  where  are  represented  the  golden 
candlestick,  the  table  of  sbew-bread,  and  the  river  Jordan.  Some 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  composite  pillars  of  this  arch  were  made 
in  imitation  of  the  pillars  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  observe  that 
these  are  the  most  ancient  of  any  that  are  found  of  that  order. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  form,  in  bis  imagination, 
such  beautiful  and  ghiriouH  scenes,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  seve- 
ral of  the  Roman  churches  and  chapels;  for  having  such  a  prodi- 
gious stock  of  ancient  marble  within  the  very  city,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  many  different  quarries  in  the  bowels  of  their  coun- 
try, most  of  their  chapels  are  laid  over  with  such  a  rich  variety 
of  iuorustations,  as  cannot  possibly  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  And  notwithstanding  the  incredible  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  already  laid  ciut  this  way,  there  is  still  the  same 
work  going  forward  in  other  parts  of  Kome,  the  last  still  endeay- 
ouring  to  outahine  those  that  went  before  them.     Painting,  soulp- 


'  Not  very  high,  however,  as  the  arch  itself  shows  by  the  atiiking  con- 
trast between  the  workmnoahip  of  i\ie  age,  and  the  parti  which  wer«  tAk«ii 
from  tha  arch  of  Trajan. — G. 


ROME.  ilOS 

tare,  and  architecture,  are  at  present  far  from  being  ia  a  flourish 
tag  condition,  but  it  is  tliougiit  thej  may  all  recover  themselves 
Tinder  the  present  pontificate,  if  the  wars  and  confusiona  of  Italy 
will  g^ve  them  leave.  For  as  the  pope '  is  himself  n  master  of  polite 
learning,  and  a  gi-eat  encourager  of  arts,  so  at  Rome  any  of  these 
arts  immediateiy  thrives  under  the  enoouragemont  of  the  prince, 
and  may  be  fetched  up  to  its  perfection  in  ten  or  a  dozen  years, 
which  is  the  work  of  an  age  or  two  in  other  countries,  where  they 
have  not  such  excellent  models  to  form  themselves  upon.' 

I  shall  conclude  my  observations  ou  Rome,  with  a  letter  of 
King  Ilciiry  the  Eighth  to  Ann  of  Bulleyn,  transcribed  out  of 
the  famous  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  which  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
hurj  assures  ua  is  written  with  the  king's  own  hand. 


"  The  cause  of  mj  writing  at  this  time  is  to  hear  of  your 
health  and  prosperity,  of  which  I  would  be  as  glad  aa  in  manner 
of  my  own,  praying  God  that  it  he  his  pleasure  to  send  us  short- 
ly together,  for  I  promise  I  long  for  it;  bowbeit  I  trust  it  shall 
not  be  long  too,  and  seeing  my  darling  is  absent  I  can  no  less  do 
than  send  her  some  flesh,  prognosticating  that  hereafter  thou 
must  hfl.ve  somo  of  mine,  which,  if  he  please,  I  would  have 
now.  Ah  touching  jour  sister's  mother,  I  have  consigned  to 
Walter  Welsh  to  write  to  my  Lord  Mauwring  my  mind  therein, 
whereby  I  trust  he  shall  not  have  power  to  disseid  her ;  for  sure- 
ly, whatever  is  said,  it  canuDt  so  stand  with  his  honour,  but  that 
he  must  needs  take  his  natural  daughter  in  her  extreme  necessity. 
No  more  to  you  at  this  time,  my  own  darling,  but  that  with  a 
whistle  I  wish  we  were  together  one  evening;  by  the  hand  of 
yours. 

"  Henry." 

1  Clement  XI.  of  tlie  Albaui  fsinily. — G. 

*  Fouteuelle  Laa  a  simiUr  Uuuglit  iu  hijj.  life  uf  Curauille,  "  Lea  prIucM 
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These  letters  are  always  shown  to  oa  Englishman  that  visits 
the  Vatican  libmry. 


TOWNS  WITIILN  THE  NETQHTSOURHOOD  OF  ROME. 

I  spent  three  or  four  days  on  Tivolt,  Fresoati.  Palestrina, 
and  Albano.  In  our  way  tt)  Tivoli  I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata, 
formerly  called  Albuk,  and  stuelt  the  stench  that  arises  from  its 
waters  some  time  before  I  saw  thcni.  Martial  mentions  this  of- 
fensive smell  in  an  epigram  of  the  fourth  book,  as  he  does  the  riv- 
ulet itself  in  the  first. 

Quod  iiecm  redolet  lacus  Inetinsi 

Cradarum  nebulie  quod  Albularuin.  Lib.  4.  ep.  4. 

The  drying  marshes  such  a  stench  convey, 
Such  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula. 

Itur  ad  Herculeffi  gelidua  qui  Tiburis  arces, 
CiiiDiqiiti  8iil])lmroi'*  Allmlii  fLiiiiiit  atiuis.  Lib.  I.  ep.  5. 

As  from  higl)  Kome  to  Tivoli  you  go, 
Where  Albula'a  sutphureuu:)  wiiti'i-s  flow. 

The  little  hike  tliat  gives  rise  to  this  river,  with  its  floating" 
islands,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  natural  curiosities  about 
Rome.  It  lies  in  the  very  flat  of  Campania,  and  as  it  is  the  drain 
of  these  parts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur. It  lias  at  bottdtii  so  thick  a  sediment  of  it,  that  upon 
throwing  in  a  stone  the  water  boils  for  a  considerable  time  over 
the  place  which  has  been  stirred  up.  At  the  samp  time  are  seen 
little  flakes  of  scurf  rising  up,  that  are  probably  the  pariB  whid 
compose  the  islands,  for  they  often  mount  of  tKeraselves,  though 
tlie  water  is  not  troubled.  , 

et  los  iniiiisti'fs  ii'mit  ijuVt  commaiidci-  qu'il  se  forme  dea  pontes,  des  pein 
tres,  txutoo  ijii'ils  vondnnit,  pt  iU  ae  ftirraeat."  lint  tlia  histui'V of  art  and 
litaratui'K  tolls  a  very  diitiereut  story. — G. 


TOWNS      NEAR      ROME. 
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I  question  not  tut  this  lake  was  fonnerlj  much  largftr  than  it 
is  at  present,  and  that  tlie  banhs  liave  grown  over  it  by  degrees, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  islaudH  have  been  formed  on  it.'  Nor 
is  it  improbable  but  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  surfaco 
of  it  may  be  crusted  over,  as  the  island.s  enlarge  themselves,  and 
tlie  banks  close  in  upon  them.  All  about  the  lake,  where  the 
ground  is  dry,  we  found  it  to  be  hollow  by  the  trampling  of  our 
horses'  feet.  I  could  not  discover  the  least  traces  of  the  Sibyls 
Teuiple  and  Grove,  which  stood  on  the  borders  of  this  lake.  Ti- 
voli  is  seen  at  a  distance  lying  along  the  brow  of  a  hill.  Its  sit- 
uation has  given  Horace  occasion  to  call  it  Tibur  Supinura,  as 
Virgil,  perhaps  for  the  same  reason,  entitles  it  Superbum.  The 
'  Villa  de  Medicis  with  its  water-works,  the  cascade  of  the  Teve- 
rone,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Sibyls  temple  (of  which  Vignola"  has 
made  a  little  copy  at  Peters  de  Montorio)  are  described,  in  every 
itinerary.  I  must  confess  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful 
prospect  that  none  of  them  have  mentioned,  which  lies  at  about 
a  mile  distance  from  the  town.  It  opens  on  one  side  into  the 
Roman  Campania,  where  the  eye  loses  itself  on  a  smooth  spa- 
cious plain.  On  the  other  side  is  a  more  broken  and  interrupted 
scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite  variety  of  inequalities  and  shadow- 
ings,  that  naturally  arise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills, 
groves,  and  valleys.  But  the  moat  enlivening  part  of  all,  is  the 
river  Teverone,  which  you  see  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, throwing  itself  down  a  precipice,  and  falling  by  several  cas- 

*  In  fact,  the  lake  has  already  contracted  from  a  mile  in  circumference 
to  134  metres. — G. 

*  I  have  let.  the  name  stand  na  it  roads  in  the  text  both  in  Hurd's  and 
Ticlieirs  edition,  though  the  villa  lutant  ia  the  Villa  d'Ests. — Ct, 

'  Addison  probably  meant  to  speak  of  the  Teiiipietlo  buill  by  Bramttnte 
IjSzzaro,  in  150i  in  the  court  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Pieti'o  in  Montorio 
upon  theai-'Ot  ^rhieh  an  old  traditioD  points  ont  as  the  Eoens  of  SL  Pt'tera 
martyrdom. — O. 
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cades  from  cue  rock  to  anotUcr,  till  It  gaius  tlie  bottom  of  the  ml 
ley,  wlicre  the  sight  of  it  would  be  quite  ktst,  did  uot  it  sometimea 
discover  itself  throtigli  tlio  breaks  and  openings  of  the  woods  that 
row  about  it.  The  Roman  painters  often  work  upon  this  land- 
floapo,  and  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Horace  had  his  eye  upon  it 
in  those  two  or  tliree  beautiful  touches  which  be  has  given  ua  of  ^ 
these  seats.     The  Toverone  was  formerly  called  the  Anio. 

Me  tieo  tarn  jMliens  Lacedseraon, 
Neo  taw  Lsrisi^R  percussit  campus  opimci\ 

Qufim  Gonitis  AlhiiiifiE  resonantis, 
T.t  praceops  Anio,  et  Tilmroi  tuoua,  et  via 

Mobilibu3  pfitunriu.  rivia.  Lib.  1.  Od.  ' 

Not  fair  Lsrisaa'g  fruitful  shore, 

Nor  LBL'eda>niou  cbarms  me  more, 

Than  high  Albmieii's  niry  wulla 

Reammdinp  with  her  wiiter-falle, 

And  Tivoli's  dt"lifi;litful  slimlos, 

And  Auio  rolling  in  caEi^iiik-ii, 

Tliut  Uirougli  tlie  flowerv  meadows  gUd««^ 

And  all  the  beuuteoug  seeaa  divides. 

I  remember  Monsieur  Dacicr  explains  mobilibus  by  ductUi- 
hus,  aud  believes  tliat  the  word  relates  to  the  conduits,  pipes,  iiiid 
canals,  that  were  made  to  distribute  the  waters  up  uud  down,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  owner.  But  any  one  who  sees  the 
Teverone  must  be  of  auother  opinion,  and  conclude  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  moveable  rivers  in'  the  world,  that  has  its  stream  bro- 
ken by  stieh  a  multitude  of  oayeadea,  and  ih  so  often  shifted  out 
of  one  channel  into  another.  After  a  very  turbulent  and  noisy 
course  of  several  miles  among  the  rocks  and  movmtains,  the  Teve- 
rone falls  into  the  valley  beforo-raentioned,  where  it  roco\'^.rs  its 
temper,  as  it  were,  by  little  aud  little,  and  after  many  turns  and 
windings  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber.  In  which  sense  wi* 
arc  to  understand  Silius  Italicus's  description,  to  give  it  its  pio- 
per  beauty. 


TOWNS      NEAK      KOME.  8U7 

Sulpbureia  ^elidua  qui  serpit  leniter  nndia, 

Ad  gfniUirem  Aiii4i  l:>bens  sine  niurmure  Tibrim. 

Eero  the  loud  Anio'e  boist'rous  clamours  cease, 
That  with  siibmissire  murmara  glidea  in  peace 
To  his  old  sire  the  Tiber 

At  Frescati  I  bad  tte  satisfaction  of  seeing  tlie  first  sketeh  of 
Versailles  in  the  walks  and  water-works.  The  prospect  from  it 
was  doubtless  much  more  deliglitful  formerly,  when  the  Campa- 
nia was  set  thick  with  towns,  villas,  and  plantations.  Cicero's 
Tasculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto  Ferrata,'  about  two  miles 
off  this  town,  though  most  of  the  modem  writers  have  fixed  it  to 
Frescati.  Nardini  saj's,  there  was  found  among  the  ruins  at 
Grotto  Ferrata  a  piece  of  sculpture  which  Cicero  himself  men- 
tions in  one  of  his  familiar  epistles.  In  going  to  Frescati  we  had 
a  fair  view  of  Mount  Algido. 

Oh  our  way  to  Palajstrina  we  saw  the  lake  Regillus,*  famous 
for  the  apparitiou  of  Castor  and  Pollux^  who  were  hero  seen  to 
give  their  horses  drink  after  the  battle  tetween  the  Romans  and 
the  son-in  law  of  Tarquiu.  At  some  distance  from  it  we  had  a 
view  of  the  liacua  Gabtnus,  that  is  much  larger  than  the  former. 
We  left  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  to  see  the  sources  of  a 
modern  aqueduct.  It  is  entertainiag  to  observe  how  the  several 
little  springs  arid  rills,  that  break  out  of  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, are  gleaned  up,  and  conveyed  tbrough  little  covered  chan 
Dels  into  the  maiu  hollow  of  the  aqueduct.  It  was  certainly  very 
lucky  for  Rome,  seeing  it  had  occasion  for  so  many  aqueducts, 
that  there  chanced  to  be  such  a  range  of  mountains  within  its 
neighbourhood.  For  by  this  means  they  could  take  up  their 
water  from  what  height  they  pleased,  without  the  expense  of  such 

'  Modern  excavntioiis  have  ostiigned  a  diflfereDt  position  to  thia  cel<> 
braUd  villa,  higher  up  tha  liill  fttid  uloae  to  the  walls  of  Tuaculum. — B 
*  If ow  little  more  thaa  a  poul  illled  with  weeds. — G. 
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an  engine  as  that  of  Marli.  Thus  the  Claudian  aqueduct  ran 
thirty-eight  Diiles,  aud  siuik  after  the  proportiou  of  five  foot  and 
a.  half  every  mile,  by  the  advantage  only  of  a  high  Bource,  and  the 
low  situation  of  Home.  Paliestrina  stands  very  high,  like  most 
other  towns  in  Italy,  for  the  advantage  of  the  e^jol  hreezes,  for 
which  reason  Virgil  calls  it  Aliwm,  and  Horace,  Frigidum  Prce- 
neste.  Statiua  calls  it  Presneste  Sacrum,  because  of  the  famous 
Temple  of  Fortune  that  stood  in  it.  There  are  still  great  pillars 
of  granite,  and  other  fragments  of  this  ancient  temple.  But  the 
most  considerable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very  beautiful  Mosaic  pave- 
ment, the  finest  I  have  ever  seen,  in  marble.'  The  parts  are  so 
well  joined  together,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued 
picture.  There  are  in  it  the  figures  of  a  rhinoceros,  of  elephant^s, 
and  of  several  other  animals,  with  little  landscapes,  which  look 
very  lively  and  well  painted,  though  they  are  made  out  of  the 
natural  coloiurs  and  shadows  of  the  marble.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  havo  met  with  an  old  lloman  Mosaic,  composed  of  little 
pieces  of  clay  half  vitrified,  and  prepared  at  the  glass-houses 
which  the  Italians  call  Smalti.  These  are  much  in  use  at  present 
and  may  he  made  of  what  colour  aud  figure  the  workman  pleases, 
which  is  a  modern  improvement  of  the  art,  and  enables  those  whe 
are  employed  in  it  to  make  much  finer  pieces  of  Moaaio  than  they 
did  formerly. 

In  our  excursiou  to  Albauo  we  went  as  far  as  Nomi,  that 
takes  its  name  from  the  Nemus  Dianas.  The  whole  country 
thereabouts  is  still  overrun  with  woods  and  thickets.  The  lake 
of  Nemi  lies  in  a  very  deep  bottom,  bo  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  mountains  aud  groves,  that  the  surface  of  it  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which,  perhaps,  together  with  the 

/ 

The  subject  of  this  iiioeaic  has  given  rise  to  long  and  Icnrued  discus' 
iiong  UftwecD  the  gruati-gt  a.ruhteologigts  from  Moiitfaucon  down  to  Feo, 
It  is  generally  Boknowledged  that  the  scene  ia  in  Egypt— G. 
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clearness  of  its  waters,  gave  it  formerly  the  name  of  Diana's  look- 
iug-glaaa. 

* Speculuinqne  Diaiite.  Vme. 


Prince  Cwsarini  has  a  pahioe  at  Jcnsauo, '  very  near  Nemi, 
iu  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set  off  with  many  beautiful  walks. 
In  our  return  from  Jensano  to  Albano,  we  passed  through  La 
Riccia,  the  Aricia  of  the  ancients,  Horace's  first  stage  from  Rome 
to  Briindiai.  There  is  nothing  at  Athauo  so  remarkable  as  the 
prospect  from  the  Capuchin's  garden,  which  for  the  extent  and 
variety  of  pleasing  incidents  is,  I  think,  the  moat  delightful  one 
that  I  ever  saw.  It  takes  in  the  whole  Campania,  and  termi- 
nates in  a  full  view  of  the  Mediterranean.  You  have  a  sight  at 
the  same  time  of  the  Alban  Lake,  which  lies  just  by  iu  an  oval 
figure  of  aboat  seven  miles  round,  and,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinued circle  of  high  mountains  tliat  encompass  it,  looks  like  the 
area  of  some  vast  amphitlieatre.  This,  together  with  the  several 
green  hills  and  naked  rocks  within  the  ucighbourhood,  makes  the 
most  agreeable  confusion  imaginable,  Albano  keeps  up  its 
credit  still  for  wine,  which,  perhaps,  would  be  as  good  as  it  was 
anciently,  did  they  preserve  it  to  as  great  an  age ;  but  as  for 
olives,  there  are  now  very  few  hero,  though  they  are  in  great 
plenty  at  Tivoli. ' 

'  Properly  Gfnxano :  but  I  h&ve  been  imwilliiig  to  ehnnge  AddiBon's 
orthography  of  these  nanieit. — G. 

"  Tbe  raoderu  traveller  still  admires  the  eatne  view  from  the  same  spot^ 
the  Capuchin  couventat  the  tup  of  thi-j  long  liill  above  Albuno.  Tlielake, 
however,  is  less  than  six  Italian  lailcs  in  cirouinferenee,  aud  the  expression, 
"continued  circuit  of  high  mnuutains"  i»  incnrrect  The  hanks  i«r«  very 
high,  6l<"fp,  mid  covered  with  trees,  e.xcept  in  thnt  purt  which  liea  below 
the  road  from  Caste!  Giindolfi  to  Marino.  But  the  mountain  lies  oinine*ide, 
and  tlicrc  indeed  il  rises  j;randiy  from  tbe  wnterV  edge  to  the  siiiiiniit  of 
Monte  Cavi.  Tlie  olive  orchards  are  moit;  abundant  than  they  wuiild  «eeni 
to  have  been  when  Addi.ion  wrote,  iiud  the  oil  of  a  very  fine  quality.    Must 
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-Albtini  pret-iosa  seneotoa 


Craa  biUet  Albauis  iilitinid  de  raontibus  aut  do 
Betlnis,  ctijuii  patriatu  tituluinque  aeiioctus 
Dclevit  inalt&  voteris  fuligiio  tostio.* 


Jcv.  Sat  It. 


Idem.  Sat.  6. 


Peihupa  to-inorrow  he  miij  cliango  hia  wine. 

And  drink  tild  s|>urkliiig  Alboii,  or  Scjtine; 

VDioae  title,  and  wiiose  age,  willi  mould  o'ergrown. 

The  g'lod  old  ciuk  for  ever  keejis  unknown.  BowLa& 

Palladiffi  seu  oollibus  uteris  Albia      Mab.  lib.  6,  ep.  1. 

Alhnna: • Olivffi.  1i>em.  lit). ,9,  cp.  18. 

The  plaecB  mentioned  in  this  chapter  were  a!l  of  them  formor- 
ly  the  cool  retirements  of  the  Romans,  whore  they  used  to  hide 
themselves  among  the  woods  and  niountains,  during  the  exces- 
sive heats  of  their  Hummer ;  as  Bajce  was  the  general  winter 
rendezvous. 

Jam  terms  Tohicreraque  jvol-um  fuga  vena  aquoai 

Liixat,  ct  Icarirs  caelum  hitratibua  iirit. 

Arduii  jnin  di'nBi«  riircscunt  mfltnia  RoniiE: 

Ilys  TrtDQeste  sueruui.  iicious  hos  glueiule  DianiB, 

AlgtJus  aut  horrens,  aut  Tuscula  protegit  umbra, 

Tibuiis  III  lucos,  Auieuaq^ue  frigora  captant,  Siu  4,  1. 

Albanoft  quoque  Tuaculoaque  colles 
£t  quodcunqae  jacet  sub  urlie  frigus. 
Fidenna  vetorcs,  brevesque  Rubraa, 
Et  quod  Virgiiieo  cruor«  gaudet 
AriDie  pomifuruni  nemua  PereuntB. 


Mab.  lib.  1,  ep.  123. 


All  .shun  the  raging  dog-stnr's  sultry  heat. 

And  from  the  half-unpeopled  town  retreat' 

Some  hid  in  Nenii's  gloomy  forests  lie, 

To  PftlestriiiB  some  for  aheltir  fly  ; 

Others  to  catch  tlie  breeze  of  breathing  air, 

To  Tusculum  or  Algido  repair; 

Or  in  moiat  Tivoli's  rotircnieats  find 

A  cooling  shade,  and  a  refieshiug  wind. 

of  the  tovoa  on  thiB  (the  western]  side  of  the  mountain  are  celebnvted  foi 
their  wines,  particularly  Geuzano  and  Marino, — G. 


On  tlie  contrary,  at  present,  Home  is  never  fuller  of  nobility 
than  in  suvuiuer  time  ■  fur  (be  euuiitry  towns  ure  so  infested  with 
unwholeaoiiic  vapours,  tliat  they  dare  not  trust  themselves  in 
tbciu  whilt!  thti  hoatH  \stat.  '  There  is  no  question  but  the  air  of 
the  Campania  would  be  now  as  healthful  as  it  waa  formerly,  were 
there  as  many  fires  burning  in  it,  and  as  many  inhabitauta  to 
manure  the  soil.  Leaving  Rome  about  the  latter  end  of  Octo- 
ber, in.  my  way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the  firat  night  at  a  little  village 
in  the  territories  of  the  ancient  Veii. 

Uccc  turn  numiiia  ernnt^  nunc  sunt  sine  nomine  CampL 

The  mina  of  their  capital  city  are  at  present  so  far  lost, 
that  the  geographers  are  not  able  to  determine  exactly  the  place 
where  they  onee  stood :  so  literally  is  that  noble  prophecy  of 
Lucan  fulfilled,  of  this  and  other  places  of  Latium. ' 

Gmites  Maia  isto  futuras 

Obmet,  ct  [lopulos  Jcvi  veniontis  in  orboia 

Ereptw  natule  ferety  tunc  oinne  Latinuin 

Fubulo.  nomen  erit:  Gnbioa,  Veloaque,  Coramque, 

Pulveve  vix  teetre  pott^ruttt  uionstrare  ruiniB, 

Albanosque  larea,  Lnurentinosiine  penntea 

Rug  yacuum,  quod  uon  babitet  nisi  nootc  coacti 

Inyitua Lib.  7 

Succeeding  niition*  by  tlie  BWoid  i<liall  die. 
And  BwalloVd  up  iu  diirk  obliriun  li«  ; 
Almighty  Latium,  with  tier  cities  crown'd, 
Shall  lika  an  antiquated  fable  sound; 
Tha  Velan  and  the  Gabian  Itjw'rs  shall  fall, 
And  one  promisotiuus  ruin  cover  ail. 
Nor,  after  leogtb  of  yeivpa,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  oneu  the  very  ruins  lay  : 

'  The  Italian  season  of  villeggiatura  is  iu  spring  and  autumn  ;  but 
Frascati,  Albano,  Ariucio,  are  thronged  duriiii;  the  euniincr. — G. 

'  Now,  however,  the  sifuatinn  is  aacertnined,  and  extensive  excavatioiia 
have  been  made,  bringing  to  light  walls,  tombs,  ioBcriptiona,  and  all  the 
usoaI  records  of  departed  gre&tuesa. — G. 
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High  AlWs  •wolls,  nnd  the  Lnvinmn  strand, 
(A  lonelj  dcuert,  ami  an  eiopty  land) 
Shall  Boarco  aft'orJ,  fur  iiecilful  houi's  of  rest, 
A  singli)  house  to  their  bL<nighti.'d  gueat, 

W<3  here  saw  the  lake  Bacca,  that  gives  rise  to  the  Gremen, 
on  whoso  banks  the  Fabii  were  alain. 

TtTcontiiiii  numernJiBt  iivos,  qnos  turbine  Martis, 

Abstiililt  luia  dies,  citia  fore  nou  scqua  labori 

Patricio  CremerB  maculavit  aangaine  ripag.        Sil.  It.  lib.  1. 

Fabiua  a  nurn'roiis-anrostry  eould  tell. 
Three  huiidrtid  herucH  that  in  battle  fell, 
Near  the  fam'd  Crenierji's  ilisast'roiia  flood, 
Tliiit  ran  polluted  with  Pntrieiau  blood. 

We  saw  afterwards,  in  the  progress  of  our  Toyage,  the  lakes 
of  Vico  and  Bolsena.  Tiie  last  is  reckoned  one  and  twenty 
miles  in  circuit,'  and  is  plentifully  stocked  with  fish  and  fowl. 
There  are  in  it  a  couple  of  i.sland.s,  that  arc  perhaps  the  two  float- 
ing isles  mentioned  by  Pliny,  with  that  improbable  circutustance 
of  their  appearing  sometimes  like  a  circle,  sometimes  like  a  tri- 
angle, but  never  like  a  quadrangle.  It  is  easy  enough  to  ooa- 
coive  how  they  might  become  fixed,  though  they  once  floated; 
and  it  is  not  very  credible,  that  the  naturalist  could  he  deceived 
in  his  acconnt  of  a  place  that  lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Home.  At  one  end  of  this  lake  stands  Montefiascone,  the 
habitation  of  Virgil's  jEqui  Falisci,  jEn.  7,  and  on  the  side  of  it 
tho  town  of  the  Volaiiiians,  now  called  Bolsena. 
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MiA  what  is  particular,  engraven  on  all  sides  with  a  curious  rep- 
resentation of  a  bacehauul.  Had  tbe  iuhabitants  observed  a 
couple  of  lewd  figures  at  one  end  of  it,  they  would  not  Lava 
thought  it  a  proper  ornument  for  the  place  where  it  now  stands. 
After  having  travelled  lioiiqc  to  Aqmipondcnte,  that  stands  iu  a 
■wonderful  pleasant  sitwatiori,  wc  came  to  tho  little  brook  which 
separates  the  pope's  dominions  from  the  great  duko's,  The 
trontier  castle  of  Eadicofani  is  seated  on  the  highest  mountaia 
iu  the  country,  and  is  as  well  fortified  as  the  situation  of  the 
place  will  perinit.  We  Iicre  found  the  natural  face  of  the  coun- 
try quite  changed  from  what  wc  bad  been  entertained  with  in  the 
pope's  dominions.  For  instead  of  the  many  beautiful  scenes  of 
green  mountains  and  fruitful  vallies,  that  we  bad  faeeu  presented 
with  for  some  days  before,  we  saw  now  nothing  but  a  wild  naked 
psospect  of  rocks  and  hills,  worn  ou  all  sides  with  gutters  and 
channels,  and  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  met  with  in  a  vast  circuit 
of  several  miles,  Tliis  savage  prospect  put  me  in  mind  of  tho 
Italian  proverb,  that '  the  pope  has  the  ilcsb,  and  the  great  duke 
the  bones  of  Italy.'  Among  a  large  extent  of  these  barren 
mountains  I  saw  but  a  singlo  spot  tliat  was  cultivated,  on  which 
there  stood  a  couveut. 


SIENNA,  LEGHORN,  PISA. 


Sienna  stands  high,  and  is  adoraed  with  a  great  many  towers 
'  of  brick,  which  in  tho  time  of  the  commonwealtb  were  erected  to 
such  of  the  meuibcrs  as  had  done  any  considerable  service  to  their 
country.  These  towers  gave  ua  a  sight  of  the  town  a  great  while 
before  we  entered  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this  city  so  cxtraordi 
nary  aa  the  cathedral,  which  a  man  may  view  with  pleasure  after 
he  has  seen  St.  Peter's,  though  it  is  quite  of  anuthur  make,  and 
can  ordy  be  looked  upon  aa  one  of  tho  master-pieces  of  gothio 
vol..  n. — 14 
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arctiitocture.  When  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  pains  and  expense, 
tliut  our  forefiithers  have  been  at  ia  tlieso  barbarous  buildiuga, 
one  cannot  but  funcy  tu  himself  what  miracles  of  architcoture  thej 
would  liave  left  us,  had  they  been  only  inBtructed  ui  the  right 
way  ;  for  when  tlie  devotion  of  those  ages  was  mucli  wanner  than 
that  of  tiie  present,  and  the  riches  of  the  people  much  more  at 
the  disposal  of  the  priests,  there  was  bo  much  money  consumed 
on  these  gothic  cnthedi-uls,  as  would  have  finished  a  gre&tcr  variety 
of  noble  bulldiuga,  than  have  been  raised  cither  before  or  sinoe 
that  time.' 

One  would  wonder  to  see  the  vast  labour  that  has  been  Uid 
out  on  this  single  cathedral.  The  very  spouts  are  loaden  with 
ornaments;  the  windows  are  formed  like  so  many  scenes  of  per- 
spective, with  a  multitude  of  little  pilltira  retiring  one  behind  an- 
other ;  the  great  columns  are  finely  engraven  with  fruits  and  foli- 
age that  run  twisting  about  tliem  from  the  vt»-y  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  the  whole  body  of  the  church  is  chequered  with  different 
lays  of  white  and  black  marble  ;  the  pavement  curiously  cut  out  in 
designs  and  scripture  stories  :  and  the  front  covered  with  such  a 
variety  of  figures,  and  overrun  with  so  many  little  mazes  and 
labyriutlis  of  sculpture,  that  uothing  iu  the  world  can  make  a 
prettier  show  to  those  who  prefer  false  beauties,  and  affected 
ornaments,  to  a  noble  and  majestic  simplicity.  Ovcr-agaiust  this 
church  stands  a  large  hospital,  erected  by  a  shocuiakcr  who  boa 
been  beatified,  though  never  sainted.  There  stands  a  figure  of 
Mm  superscribed  suior  tdt.ra  c/cpitlam.  I  shall  speak  nothing  of 
the  extent  of  this  city,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets,  nor  the 
beauty  of  its  piazza,  which  so  many  travellers  have  described.  Aa 
this  is  the  last  republic  that  fell  under  the  subjection  of  the  duke 
of  Ftarence,  so  is  it  still  supposed  to  retain  many  hankerings  after 

'  AildisoD  evidently  bad  no  taste  for  Golliio  architRcture,  oi-  ho  vo  \U\ 
tot  have  apoken  eo  sUgbbiajfly  of  this  miutei'pieee  of  art. — G 
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ancient  libertj? :  for  this  reason,  ■when  the  keys  and  pageants 
of  tie  duke's  .towns  and  goveniuiuntB  jisiss  in  procesiion  befora 
bini,  on  St.  Julin  Baptist's  dny,  I  was  tuld  tbnt  Sienna  coniea  in 
the  rear  of  bis  doniintons,  and  is  pushed  forward  by  tliose  who 
follow,  to  show  the  reluetancy  it  has  to  appear  in  such  a  solem- 
nity. I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  many  gross  and  absurd  traditions 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Sieona,  who  is  the  great  saint  of  this  place. 
I  think  thrrre  is  as  much  pleasure  in  bearing  a  man  tell  his 
dreams,  as  in  reading  accounts  of  this  nature;  a  traveller  that 
thinks  tLeui  worth  his  observation,  may  Qii  a  book  with  them  at 
every  great  town  in  Italy. 

From  Sienna  we  went  forward  to  Leghorn,  where  tne  two 
ports,  the  bagnio,  and  Douatelli's  statue  of  the  great  duke, ' 
amidst  the  four  slaves  chained  to  his  pedestal,  are  very  noble 
fliglit.s.  The  square  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  Italy,  when  this  statue  is  erected  in  it,  and  a 
town-house  built  at  one  end  qf  it  to  front  the  church  that  stands 
at  the  other.  They  are  at  a  continual  expense  to  cleanse  tho 
pons,  Mid  keep  them  from  being  choked  up,  which  they  do  by  the 
help  of  several  engines  that  are  always  at  work,  and  employ  mnny 
of  the  great  duke's  slaves.  Whatever  part  of  the  harbour  they 
scoop  in,  it  has  an  influence  on  all  the  rest,  for  the  sea  immedi' 
ately  works  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.  They  draw  a  double 
advantage  from  the  dirt  that  is  taken  up,  as  it  clears  the  port, 
and  at  the  same  time  dries  up  several  marshes  about  the  town, 
where  tliey  lay  it  from  time  to  time.  One  can  scareo  imagine  how 
great  profits  the  dulce  of  Tuscany  receives  from  this  single  place, 
which  are  not  generally  thought  so  considerable,  because  it  passes 
for  a  free  port.  But,  it  isvery  well  known  how  the  greiit  duke,  on  a 
late  occasion,  notwithstanding  the  privileges  of  the  merchants,  drew 

'A  sin^lar  nii.^tiike.     Tlie  statnc   of  Feniinniid  is  by  Gimaiiiii  doU 
opera,  and  ihe  four  bluves  in  broiua  by  Pi^tro  Tacca. — fi. 
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no  aniall  sums  of  money  out  of  tltem ;  thnngli  still,  in  rcspecl  of  the 
exurliiliiul  daea  that  are  paid  at  most  otlier  ports,  it  deservedly 
retains  the  name  of  free.  It  brings  ijito  bis  dominions  a  great  in- 
crease of  people  from  all  other  nations.  They  reukon  in  it  near 
ten  thousand  Jews,  many  of  them  very  rich,  and  so  great  traffi'?k- 
ers,  that  our  English  factors  complain  they  have  most  of  onr 
country  trade  in  their  lianda.  'Tie  true  the  strangers  pay  little 
or  no  taxes  directly,  but  out  of  every  thing  they  buy  there  goes 
a  large  gabel  to  the  government.  The  very  ice  merchant  at 
Leghorn  pays  above  a  thousand  pound  sterling  annually  for  his 
privilege,  and  the  tobacco  merchant  ten  thousand.  The  ground 
ifl  Bold  by  the  great  duke  at  a  very  high  price,  and  houses  are 
every  day  rising  on  it.  All  the  commodities  that  go  up  into  the 
country,  of  which  there  are  great  quantities,  are  clogged  with 
impositions  as  soon  as  they  leave  Leghorn.  All  the  winea,  oils, 
and  silks,  that  come  down  from  the  fruitful  rallies  of  Pisa, 
Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Tuscany,  must  make  their  way 
through  several  duties  and  taseF  before  they  can  reach  the  port. 
The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  into  the  Arno  gives  a  convenient 
carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to  be  shipped  off,  which  docs  not  a 
little  enrich  the  owners;  and  in  proportion  as  private  men  grow 
wealthy,  their  legacies,  law-suits,  daughters'  portions,  &o.,  in- 
crease, in  all  which  the  great  duke  comes  in  for  a  considerable 
share.  The  Luojueae,  who  traffic  at  this  port,  are  said  to  bring 
in  a  great  deal  into  the  duke's  coffers.  Another  advantage,  which 
may  be  cf  great  use  to  him,  is,  that  at  five  or  six  days  waruing 
he  might  find  credit  in  this  town  for  very  large  sums  of  money, 
which  no  other  prince  in  Italy  can  pretend  to.  I  need  not 
take  notice  of  the  reputation  that  this  port  gives  him  among 
foreign  princes,  but  there  is  one  benefit  arising  from  it,  wbicli, 
though  never  thrown  into  the  aer-ount.  is  doubtlc.HS  very  con.'»itlf'r- 
able.     It  is  well  known  how  the  TisaQaaud  Florentines  lung  re 
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grcitcd  the  loss  of  thoir  ancient  liberty,  and  their  Bubjoction  to 
a  faiuily  that  some  of  them  tliought  themselves  e(|u;il  to,  ia  the 
flourishing  timea  of  tlieir  coiniiiorivvcalths.  The  town  of  Leghorn 
bas  accidcutally  dune  what  tlie  greatest  fetch  of  politics  would 
have  fouad  difficult  to  have  brought  about,"  for  it  has  almost  un- 
peopled Pida,  if  we  compare  it  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  ev- 
ery day  lessens  the  number  of  the  iuhabitaiita  of  Florence.  This 
does  uot  only  weaken  those  placcR,  but  at  the  same  time  turns 
many  of  the  busiest  spirits  from  their  old  notions  of  honour  and 
libcrtVj  to  the  thoughts  of  traffic  and  mcrchaudiae :  and  as  men 
engaged  in  a  road  of  iLriving  arc  no  friends  to  cliaiiges  and  revo- 
lutions, they  are  at  present  worn  into  a  liabit  of  subjection,  and 
push  all  their  pursuits  another  way.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  great  duke  has  such  apprebeusloas  of  the  pope's  making 
Cirita  Vccchia  a  free  port,  wliich  may  in  time  prove  so  very  pro- 
judicial  to  Leghorn.  It  would  bo  thought  an  improbable  story, 
should  1  set  down  the  several  nicihods  tliat  are  coninioiily  report- 
ed to  have  been  njade  use  of  during  tliu  last  pontificate,  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  design.  The  great  duke's  money  was  so  well  b«3- 
stowed  in  the  conchivc,  that  several  of  the  cardinals  dissuaded  the 
pope  from  the  undertaking,  and  at  la-st  turned  all  his  tliouglita 
upon  the  little  port  which  ho  had  made  at  Antium,  near  Nettuuo. 
The  chief  workmen  that  were  to  have  conveyed  the  wafer  to  Civi- 
ta  Vccchia  were  bouglit  off,  and  when  a  poor  capncin,  wlio  was 
thought  proof  against  all  bribes,  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work, 
he  died  a  little  after  he  had  entered  upon  it.  The  present  pope. 
however,  who  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  secret  history,  and 
the  weakness  of  his  predecessor,  seems  resolved  to  bring  the  pro- 
ject to  its  perfection.  lie  has  already  been  at  vast  charges  in 
finishing  the  aqueduct,  and  had  some  hopes  that,  If  the  war  should 
drive  our  Engli*';  merchants  from  Sicily  and  Naples,  they  would 
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settle  hero  His  holiness  has  told  some  English  gentlemco,  that 
those  of  our  nation  should  have  the  greatest  privileges  of  any  but 
the  subjects  of  the  churcli.  One  of  our  couutryiueu,  who  inakus 
a  good  figure  at  Kome,  told  me  the  pope  has  this  design  extreme* 
ly  at  his  heart ;  but  that  he  feara  the  Knglish  will  suffer  nothing' 
like  a  resident  or  consul  in  hia  dominions;  tliough  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  tlie  business  might  as  well  be  tnmsacted  by  one 
that  had  no  public  character.  This  gentleman  has  so  busied 
hitnsolf  in  the  affair,  that  he  has  offended  the  French  and  Spanish 
cardinals,  inanmuch  that  Cardinal  Junaon  refused  to  see  him 
when  he  would  have  made  Ids  apology  for  what  be  had  said  to 
the  popo  on  this  subject,  Tbcre  is  one  great  objection  to  Givita 
Vcccliia,  that  the  air  of  the  plaee  is  not  wholesome  ;  but  this  they 
say  proceeds  from  waut  of  inliabttanta,  the  air  of  Leghorn  having 
been  worse  than  this  before  the  town  was  well  peopled. 

The  great  profits  which  have  accrued  to  the  dulte  of  Florence 
from  his  free  port,  have  set  several  of  the  states  of  Italy  on  the 
same  project.  The  most  likely  to  succeed  in  it  would  be  the 
Genoese,  who  lie  more  convenient  tlian  the  Venetians,  and  have  a 
more  inviting  form  of  government  than  that  of  the  church,  or  that 
of  Florence.  But  as  the  port  of  Genoa  is  so  very  ill  guarded 
against  storms,  that  no  privileges  can  tempt  the  niercbauts  from 
Leghorn  into  it,  so  dare  not  the  Genoese  make  any  other  of  their 
ports  free,  lest  it  shouJd  draw  to  it  most  of  their  commerce  and 
inhabitants,  and  by  consequeneo  ruin  tlioir  chief  city. 

From  Leghorn  I  wont  to  Pisa,  where  there  is  still  the  sliuU 
of  a  great  city,  though  not  half  furnished  with  inhabitants.  Th« 
great  church,  baptistery,  and  leaning  tower,  are  very  well  worth 
seeing,  and  are  built  after  the  same  fancy  with  the  cathedral  of 
Sienna.  Half  a  day's  journey  more  brought  mo  into  the  rej  ublio 
tf  Tiaa:3. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  UJGCA. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  how  the  small  territoriea  of  this  lit- 
i  rt*  republic  are  cultivated  to  tiie  best  advantage,  so  that  one 
oannol  find  the  least  spot  of  ground,  that  ia  not  made  to  oohtri- 
bute  its  utiuoat  to  the  owner.  In  all  th(j  inhabitants  there  ap- 
pears an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  plenty,  not  often  to  he  met  with 
in  those  of  the  countriea  which  lie  about  them.  There  is  but  one 
gate  for  strangers  to  enter  at,  that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers 
of  them  are  in  the  town.  Over  it  is  written,  in  letters  of  gold, 
libertas. 
I  This  republic  is  shut  up  in  the  great  duko's  dominions,  who 

I  at  present  is  very  niucli  incensed  against  it,  and  seeuis  to  threaten 
it  with  the  fate  of  Elurcncc,  Pisa,  and  Sieuua.'  The  ocoasiou  is 
as  follows. 

The  Luequese  plead  prescription  for  hunting  in  one  of  th« 
duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon   their  frontiers,  which  about  two 
years  since  was  strictly  forbidden  tlieni,  the  prince  intending  to 
I    preaerrs  the  game  for  his  own  pleasure.     Two  or  three  sports 
men  of  the  republic,  who  had  the  hardiness  tc  offend  against  the 
prohibition,   were   seized,   and   kept   in  a   neighbouring   prison. 
Thoir  countrymen,  to  the  number  of   threescore,   attacked    the 
I    place  where  they  were  kept  iu  custody,  and  rescued  them.     The 
great  duke  redeniunds  his  prisoners,  and,  as  a  further  satisfaction, 
would  have  the  governor  of  the  town,  where  the  threescore  assail- 
'    ants  had  combined  together,  delivered  into  his  hands;  but  receiv- 
'    ing  only  excuses,  he  resolved  to  do  himself  justice.     Accordingly 
^    he  ordered  all  the  Lucqucso  to  be  acizcd  that  were  found  on  a 
market-day  iu  one  of  his  frontier  towns.     These  amounted  to  four- 
score, among  whom  were  persons  of  some  cousetj^ueuco  in  the  ra- 

'  Lucca  lioe  at  last  b^ome  a  jmrt  of  the  Giaud  Duuliy  uf  Tiuaanri 
'hftoks  to  the  Coiigre»8  ol  Vieaua. — G. 
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public.  They  are  now  in  prison  at  Florence,  and,  as  it  is  said 
ti'Lalvid  hardly  enougli,  for  tticre  are  fifteen  of  tlie  number  dead 
witbin  less  than  two  j-ears.  The  king  of  Spain,  who  is  protector 
of  the  commonwealth,  received  information  from  the  great  dake 
of  what  had  passed,  and  approved  of  his  proceedings,  with  ordera 
to  the  Luajuese,  by  hia  governor  of  MJau,  to  give  a  proper  satis- 
fut'tiou.  The  republic,  thinking  themselves  ill  uBed  by  their  pro- 
tet'tor,  as  they  say  at  Florence,  have  sent  to  prince  Eugene  to 
desire  the  eraperor'a  protection,  with  an  offer  of  winter-quarters, 
aa  it  ia  said,  for  four  thousand  Germans.  The  great  duke  rises 
on  them  in  bis  demands,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  i 
hundrud  thousand  eruwim,  and  a  eolenin  euibassy  to  beg  pardon 
for  the  jmst,  and  promise  amendment  for  the  future.  Thus 
stands  the  aiTuir  at  present,  that  may  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  oom- 
monwoalth,  if  the  French  Bueceed  in  Italy.  It  is  pleasant,  how- 
ever, to  hear  the  discourse  of  the  common  people  of  Lucca,  who 
are  firmly  persuaded  tbat  one  Luctjucse  can  beat  five  Florentines, 
who  are  grown  low  spirited,  as  they  pretend,  by  the  great  duke's 
oppressions,  and  have  nothing  worth  fighting  for.  They  say  they 
can  bring  into  the  field  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  fighting  men, 
all  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  liberty.'  They  have  a 
good  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  but  few  horse.  It  must 
be  owned  these  people  are  more  happy,  at  least  in  imagination, 
than  tlie  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  think  thomRclves 
60 ;  though  such  a  chimerical  haftpiness  ia  not  peculiar  to  repub- 
licans, for  we  find  the  subjects  of  the  moat  absolute  prince  in  En- 
rope  are  as  proud  of  their  monarch  as  the  Lucquese  of  being  sub- 
ject to  none.     Should  the  French  affairs  prosper  in  Italy,  it  is 

'  The  rendf!!-  will  ri-iiifuilicir  the  pnrt  wliicli  Lnccii  hema  ill  the  "Speci- 
men lit  a  !iowspa[>er  iinLe  Citizen  of  tlm  WurlJ."  "Uowever,  ccrluiii  it 
is,  we  ^lllllI  lie  jiltle  to  bring  into  the  fiold,  at  the  openini^  of  the  utxt.  cimi. 
pnign,  Beveaty-five  armed  men,  a  commaiiiler  jnichiei',  and  two  drutiinei* 
of  (Treat  experience." — (t. 
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possible  the  great  duke  may  bargain  for  tlie  republic  of  Lucca 
by  the  help  of  his  great  treasures,  aa  his  predoceasors  did  for- 
merly with  the  emperor  fur  that  of  Sienna.  The  great  clukca 
have  never  yet  attempted  any  thing  on  Lueca,  as  not  only  fi-aring 
the  arras  of  their  protector,  but  because  they  are  well  assured, 
that  should  the  Lucquene  be  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  they 
would  rather  throw  iheinselvca  under  the  government  of  the  Gen- 
oese, or  snmo  stronger  neighbour,  than  submit  to  a  state  foT 
which  they  have  so  great  an  aversion.  And  the  Florentine* 
are  very  Kcnsible,  that  it  is  much  better  to  have  a  weak  ptato 
within  tlieir  dominiuns,  than  the  branch  of  one  as  strong  aa  lliem- 
Bclves.  But  should  so  formidable  a  power,  aa  that  of  the  French 
king,  support  them  in  their  attempts,  there  is  no  government  in 
Italy  that  would  dare  to  interpose.  This  republic,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  dominions,  is  esteemed  the  richest  and  best  peopled 
state  of  Italy.  The  whole  administration  of  the  goverumeqt 
passes  into  different  liauds  at  tlie  end  of  every  two  months,  which 
is  the  greatest  security  imaginable  to  their  liberty,  and  wonder- 
fully contributes  to  the  quick  dispatch  of  all  public  affairs  :  but 
in  any  exigence  of  state,  like  that  they  are  now  pressed  with,  it 
certainly  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct  any  design,  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  to  its  maturity  and  perfection. 
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FLORENCE. 


I  bad  the  good  luck  to  be  at  Florence  when  there  was  an 
opera  acted,  which  was  the  eighth  that  I  had  seen  in  Italy.  I 
could  not  but  smile  to  read  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet 
in  the  first  page,  where  he  declares  that  he  believes  neither  in  the 
fates,  deities,  or  destinies;  and  that  if  he  has  made  use  of  the 
words,  it  is  purely  out  of  a  poetical  liberty,  and  not  from  his  real 
VOL.   II. — 14* 
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sentiments,  for  that  in  all  these  particulars  he  belieres  as  the 
Iloly  Mother  Church  believes  and  commanda. 

PROTESTA. 

Le  Too.i  Fata,  Deit^  Destiao,  a  siraili,  che  per  entro  qoesto  Drains 
i.  )Tarai,  son  messe  per  ischerzo  poetieo,  e  non  per  sentimeato  vero,  ere- 
d«Ddo  sempre  in  tutto  que'lo,  che  crede,  e  comanda  Santa  Madre  ehiesa. 

There  are  some  beautiful  palaces  in  Florence ;  and  as  Tuscan 
pillars  and  rustic  work  owe  their  original  to  this  country,  the 
architects  always  take  care  to  give  them  a  place  m  the  great  edi- 
fices that  are  raised  in  Tuscany.  The  duke's  new  palace*  is  a 
very  noble  pile,  built  after  this  manner,  which  makes  it  look  ex- 
tremely solid  and  majestic.  It  is  not  unlike  that  of  Luxemburg 
at  Paris,  which  was  built  by  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  for  that  reason, 
perhaps,  the  workmen  fell  into  the  Tuscan  humour.  I  found  in 
the  court  of  this  palace  what  I  could  not  meet  with  any  where  in 
Rome.  I  mean  an  antique  statue  of  Hercules  lifting  up  Antaeus 
from  the  earth,  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  of. 
It  was  found  in  Rome,  and  brought  hither  under  the  reign  of  Leo 
the  Tenth.  There  are  abundance  of  pictures  in  the  several 
apartments,  by  the  hands  of  the  greatest  masters. 

But  'tis  the  famous  gallery  of  the  old  palace,  where  are,  per 
haps,  the  noblest  colloctions  of  curiosities  to  be  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  whole  world.  The  gallery  itself  is  made  in  the  shape 
of  an  L,  according  to  Mr.  Lassel,  but,  if  it  needs  be  like  a  letter, 
it  resembles  the  Greek  n  most.  It  is  adorned  with  admirable 
pieces  of  sculpture,  as  well  modern  as  ancient.  Of  the  last,  sort 
I  shall  mention  those  that  are  rarest,  either  for  the  person  they 
represent,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture.  Among  the  busts  of 
the  emperors  and  empresses  there  are  these  that  follow,  which 
are  all  very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  theii 

■  Falazao  Pitti— O. 
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l:!nd.  Agrlppa,  Caligula,  Otlio,  Nerva,  iElius  Vera«,  Pcrtinax 
Geta,  Didius  Jiilianiis,  Albinua,  extrenioly  well  wrouglit,  and, 
what  is  seldom  seen,  in  alabaster,  Gnrdiuniis  AfneaiiuH  the  elder, 
Eliogftbalus,  Galien  the  elder,  and  the  younger  Pupicnua.  I 
liave  put  Agrippa  among  the  emperors,  because  bo  is  generally 
langcd  80  in  sets  of  medals,  as  some  tliat  follow  among  the  em- 
presses have  no  other  right  to  the  company  they  jire  joined  with. 
Doraitia,  Agrippina,  wife  of  Gerraanicus,  Antonia,  Matidia,  Plo- 
tina,  Mallia  Scantilla,  falsely  inscribed  under  ber  bust  Julia 
Severi,  AquiJia  Scvera,  Julia  Mtosa.  I  have  generally  observed 
at  Rome,  which  is  the  great  magazine  of  these  antiquities,  that 
the  same  heads  ivhich  are  rare  in  medals,  are  also  rare  in  marble^ 
and,  indeed,  one  may  commonly  assign  the  same  reason  for  both, 
■which  was  the  shortness  of  the  emperors'  reigns,  that  did  not 
give  the  workmen  time  to  make  many  of  their  figures  ;  and  as 
the  shortness  of  their  reigns  was  generally  occasioned  by  the 
advancement  of  a  rival,  it  is  ao  wonder  that  nobody  worked  on 
the  figure  of  a  deceased  emperor,  when  his  enemy  was  in  the 
throne.  This  observation,  however,  does  not  always  bold.  Au 
Agrippa  or  Caligula,  for  example,  is  a  common  coin,  but  a  very 
extraordinary  boat;  and  a  Tiberius  »  rare  coin,  but  a  common 
bust,  which  one  would  the  more  wonder  at,  if  we  consider  the 
indignities  that  were  offered  to  this  emperor's  statues  after  his 
death.     The  Tiberius  in  Tiberim  is  a  known  instance. 

Among  the  busts  of  such  emperors  as  are  common  enough, 
there  are  several  in  the  gallery  that  deserve  to  be  taken  notice 
of  far  the  excellence  of  the  sculpture,  as  those  of  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  Adrian,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Vcrus,  Septimiua 
Severus,  Caracalla,  Geta.  There  is  in  the  same  gallery  a  beauti- 
ful hust  of  Alexander  the  Great,  casting  up  his  face  to  heaven, 
with  a  noble  air  of  grief  or  discontentednesa  in  his  looks.  I  liave 
seen  two  or  three  antic^ue  bu.sti  of  Alexander  in  the  same  air  and 


posture,  and  am  apt  to  think  tbe  sculptor  bad  in  his  thoughts  the 
oonqucror'a  weeping  for  new  worlds,  or  some  other  the  like  cir 
cuuistauco  of  hig  history.  Tiiore  is  also,  in  porphyry,  tbe  head 
of  a  faun,  and  of  the  god  Pan.  Among  tho  entire  figures  I  took 
particular  notice  of  a  Vestal  Virgin,  with  the  buly  lire  burning 
bL^foro  her.  This  statuo,  I  think,  may  decide  that  notable  con- 
troversy among  the  autiijuaries,  whether  tbe  vestals,  after  having 
received  the  tonaure,  ever  suffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  for 
it  is  here  full  grown,  and  g.athered  under  the  veil.  Tbe  brazen 
figure  of  tbe  consul,  with  the  ring  on  bis  finger,  reminded  uie  of 
Juvenal's  mnjorin  pnrulera  gcni/nee.  There  is  another  statue 
in  brass,  Bupposcd  to  be  of  Apollo,  with  this  moderu  inscription 
on  the  pedestal,  which  I  must  confess  I  do  not  know  what  to 
make  of.  Ut  potui  hue  vent  musis  ct.  f rat  re  rclicto.  I  saw  in 
the  samo  gallery  the  famous  figure  of  tbe  wild  boar,  the  Gladiator, 
the  NarciasuB,  the  Cupid  and  Psyche,  tbe  Flora,  with  some 
moderu  statues  that  several  others  have  described.  Among  the 
autiijne  figures,  there  is  a  fine  one  of  Morpheus  in  touchstone.  I 
have  always  observed,  that  this  God  is  represented  by  the  ancient 
statuaries  under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppy  in  his  hand,  I  at  fir.st  took  it  for  a  Cupid,  'till  I  had 
taken  notice  that  it  had  neither  bow  nor  ijuiver.  I  suppose  Doc- 
tor Lister  has  been  guilty  of  tbe  same  mistake  in  tbe  rcfiections 
be  makes  on  what  he  oalla  the  sleeping  Cupid  with  poppy  in  hia 
bauds. 


Qiinlift  nomque 


Curpora  nudoruin  tiibiill  |iiiiguiitur  Aitioruin 

Talia  enit,  s«d  n^  f;kL'iat  Jiseritiiiiia  uiiltu;;, 

Aiit  liuitt  lulJt:  teves  aut  illia  liunif  I'liaretraa      Ov.  Met.  liD.  Id 

Such  are  flie  Cupids  t.hiit  iu  puiiit  we  view; 
But  tliiit  llie  liki'iiL'ss  miiy  be  nict-ly  true, 
A  louder    quiver  to  IjIb  shuuldii's  tie. 
Or  bid  tne  Cupida  luy  their  quivers  bv. 


FLORENOB. 
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'Tis  pToljftble  they  ofaose  to  represent  the  god  of  sleep  nnder 
tiie  %urc  of  n  boy,  contrary  to  all  our  modern  designers,  because 
it  is  that  age  wliich  has  its  repose  the  It-ast  broken  by  cares  and 
anxieties.  Statius,  in  his  celebrated  invocation  of  sleep,  addresses 
himself  to  htm  under  the  same  figure. 

Crimine  quo  nieriii,  juvunig  plaeidissime  Divtlni, 
Quove  eri'we  uikcr,  duuia  ut  boIub  cgerem 
Somnetuiai  tACat  omue  pe^us,  vuluoreaque  fettfrque,  Ac. 

Silt.  lib.  fl. 

Tell  tne,  thou  best  of  gods,  thou  gentle  youth, 
Tell  me  my  aad  offence ;  that  only  I, 
While  hii*1i'd  at  eB«e  thy  drowsy  auhjf  cts  lie, 
In  the  deftil  eik'uoe  of  the  nijrbl  compttiin, 
Nor  taste  the  hlcssings  of  ihy  peuceful  reign. 

I  never  saw  aiij  figure  of  sleep  that  was  not  of  black  marble, 
which  has  probably  some  relation  to  the  night,  which  is  the  proper 
season  for  rest.  I  should  not  have  made  this  remark,  but  that  I 
remeniLer  to  have  read  in  one  of  tho  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Nile  is  generally  represented  in  stone  of  this  colour,  because  it 
flows  from  the  country  of  the  Ethiopians ;  which  shows  ua  that 
the  statuaries  bad  sometimes  an  eye  to  the  person  they  were  to 
represent,  in  the  choice  they  made  of  their  marble.  There  are 
still  at  Rome  some  of  these  black  statues  of  the  Nile  which  are 
cut  in  a  kind  of  touchstone. 


At, 


Usque  coloratis  amnis  devozus  ob  ladis. 

Vma  Geobo.  4.  dk  NiLa 


At  one  end  of  the  gallery  stand  two  antique  marble  pillars, 
curiously  wrought  with  the  figures  of  the  old  Roman  arms  and 
instruments  of  war.  After  a  full  survey  of  the  gallery,  we  were 
led  into  four  or  five  chambers  of  curiosities  that  stand  on  the  aide 
of  it.  The  first  was  a  cabinet  of  antiquities,  made  up  ohiefly  of 
idols,  talismans,  lamps,  and  hieroglyphics.     I  saw  nothing  in  ii 


REMABKt 


that  1  was  not  before  acquainted  with,  except  the  four  foHoving 

ligures  in  brass. 

I.  A  little  image  of  Juno  Sispita,  or  Sosplta,  'which,  perhaps, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  e]se  but  on  medals.  She  is 
cloathed  in  a  goat's  skip,  the  horns  sticking  out  above  her  head. 
The  right  arm  is  broken  that  probably  supported  a  shield,  and 
the  left  a  little  defaced,  though  one  may  see  it  held  something  in 
ita  grasp  formerly.  The  feet  are  bare.  I  remember  Tully's 
description  of  this  goddess  iu  the  following  words  :  Hcrde  inquit 
quani  tidi  illartt  nostram  Sospiiam  quam  tu  nunquam  ne  in 
Somniis  vides,  nisi  cum  pclle  Caprind,  cum  hastd,  cum  scultclo, 
cum  calceolis  repandis. 

II.  An  antique  model  of  the  famous  Laocoon  and  hia  two 
Bona,  that  stands  in  the  Bclvidera  at  Home.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  it  ia  entire  in  those  parts  where  the  statue  is 
maimed.  It  was  by  the  help  of  this  model  that  Baudinelli  finish- 
ed his  admirable  copy  of  the  Laocoon,  which  stands  at  one  end 
of  this  gallery. 

III.  An  Apollo,  or  Amphion.  I  took  notice  of  this  little 
figure  for  the  singularity  of  the  instrument,  which  I  never  before 
saw  iu  ancient  sculpture.  It  is  not  unlike  a  violin,  and  played 
on  after  the  same  manner.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  this  figure 
be  not  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest,  by  the  meanness  of  the  work- 
manship. 

IV.  A  Corona  Radialisj  with  only  eight  spikes  to  it.  Every 
one  knows  the  naual  munber  was  twelve,  some  aay,  in  allusion  to 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  others  to  thb  labours  of  Hercules 

Ingenti  mole  Latinus 


QmM3rijuj,ro  Tehitar  cuitu;  cui  tenipora  eiroilni 

Auroti  b's  Bex  radii  fulgeatia  ciogu&t, 

Solia  avi  B],>eKimeu — —  Vmo.  Mx 
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Four  steeds  the  chariot,  of  Lntitins  bear : 

Twi'lvc  golJeii  boaiiiH  .anniml  his  ti'iiiples  play, 

To  iniirk  liiis  llneuge  from  the  god  of  day.  Dstdcn. 

The  two  nest  chambers  arc  made  up  of  several  artificial  curi- 
osities iu  ivorj,  amber,  crystal,  marble,  and  precious  stones,  which 
ail  royagc-wr iters  are  full  of.  In  ibc  cbaiiibcr  that  is  sLuwu 
last,  staods  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Medicis.  The  Btatue  seemA 
much  less  than  the  life,  as  being  perfectly  naked,  and  in  com- 
pany with  others  of  a  larger  make  :  it  is,  notwithstanding,  as  big 
as  the  ordinary  size  of  a  woman,  as  I  concluded  from  the  mea- 
sure of  her  wrist ;  for  from  the  bigness  of  any  one  part  it  i»  easy 
to  guess  at  all  the  rest,  ia  a  figure  of  such  nice  proportions.  Tho 
softness  of  the  ilesh,  the  delicacy  of  tlie  shape,  air  and  posture, 
and  the  oorrcctoess  of  design  in  this  statue,  are  iuejcprcssiblc.  I 
have  several  reasons  to  believe  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  on 
the  pedestal  is  not  so  old  as  the  statue.  This  figure  of  Venus 
puts  mc  iu  mind  of  a  speech  she  makes  iu  one  of  the  Greek 
epigrams. 

TffUf  Ty)f7r  alia  tUyouj.      n^a{tTfA3)i  S<  ird^ty  i 

AacfaisGS,  Paria,  and  Adonia  too 
Hare  seen  nie  naked  iind  expoa'd  to  view  ; 
All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denj'ipg: 
But  where  has  tliia  Praxiteleg  been  piyingf 

There  ia  auother  Venus  in  the  same  circle,  that  would  make 
a  good  figure  any  where  else.  There  are  among  the  old  Homaa 
statues,  several  of  Venus  in  dificreiit  postures  and  habits,  aa 
there  arc  many  particular  figures  of  her  made  after  the  same  d» 
sign.  I  fancy  it  is  not  hard  to  find  among  them  some  that  werft 
made  after  the  three  statues  of  this  goddess,,  which  Pliny  men 
tions.  In  the  same  chamber  ia  the  Roman  slave  whetting  hw 
kiijfe  and  listening,  which,  fcoiui  the  Bbouldcrs  upwards,  is  iucom 
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pnrnWe  Tbc  two  wrestlers  are  in  tlie  same  room.  T  observed 
Lore,  likewise,  a  very  curiuua  bust  of  Auuius  Verus,  the  young 
eon  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  died  at  nine  years  of  age.  I  have 
seen  several  other  busts  of  him  at  Borne,  though  his  medals  are 
exceeding  rare. 

The  great  duke  baa  ordered  a  large  chamber  to  be  fitted  up 
for  old  inscriptions,  urns,  nionutneots,  and  the  like  seta  of  antiqui- 
ties. I  was  shown  several  of  them  wlilch  are  not  yet  put  up. 
There  ore  the  two  famous  inscriptions  that  give  so  great  a  ligbt 
to  the  histories  of  Appius,  who  runde  the  highway,  and  of  Fabius 
the  dictator ;  they  contain  a  short  account  of  the  honourh  they 
passed  through,  and  tlic  actions  they  performed.  I  saw  too  the 
busts  of  Tran(]iiilliria,  mother  to  Gordianna  Pius,  and  of  Quiiitua 
Uerennius,  son  to  Trivjivn  Deciiis,  which  arc  oxtreiticly  valuable  for 
their  rarity,  and  a  beautiful  old  figure  made  after  the  celebrated  hor- 
maphrodite  in  the  vilk  Borghese.  I  saw  nothing  that  has  not 
"been  observed  by  several  others  in  the  Argeutcria,  the  tabernacle 
of  St.  Lawrenee^a  chapel,  and  the  chamber  of  painters.  The 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  costly  piece  of 
work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  when  compleated,  hut  it  advances 
80  very  slowly,  that  'tis  not  impossible  but  tlie  family  of  Medici? 
may  be  extinct  before  their  burial  place  is  finished.' 

The  great  duko  has  lived  many  years  separate  from  the 
duchess,  who  is  at  present  in  the  court  of  France,  and  intends 
there  to  end  her  days.  The  cardinal,  his  brother,  is  old  and  in- 
firm, and  could  never  be  induced  to  resign  his  purple  for  the  uur 
certain  prospect  of  giving  an  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany. 
The  great  prince  baa  been  married  several  years  without  any 
children,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  prdcautions  in  the  world 
wfre  taken  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  his  younger  brother 
(08  tlic  finding  out  a  lady  for  him  who  was   in   the  vigour  and 

'  It  ia  not  yot  fiaighed. — G. 


flower  of  her  age  and  Lad  given  marts  of  her  fruitfulnpsfl  hj  a 
foriner  liusbanJ)  they  liave  all  liitlierto  (iroved  uiisuccessfal. 
There  is  a  branch  of  tho  fainilj  of  JlcJicis  iii  Naples  ;  the  head 
of  it  has  been  owued  aa  a  kinsman  of  the  great  duke,  and  it  is 
thought  will  succeed  to  his  dominions,  in  case  tho  princes,  his 
Bons,  die  childless ;  though  it  is  not  impossible  but  in  such  a 
conjuncture,  the  commouwoaltha  that  are  thrown  under  the  great 
duchy,  may  make  some  efforts  towards  the  recovery  of  their  an- 
cient liberty.' 

I  was  in  the  library  of  manuscripts  belonging  to  St.  Law- 
rence, of  which  there  is  a  printed  catalogue.  I  looked  into  the 
Virgil  which  disputes  its  antiquity  with  that  of  the  Vatican.  It 
wants  the  "  I/le  ego  qui  quandam,^^  &c.  and  the  twenty-two  lines 
in   the  second   j^neid,  beginning  at  Jamque  adco  super  vnus 

eram. 1  must  confess  I  always  thought  this  passage  left  out 

with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  by  Tucca  and  Varius,  as  it  seema 
to  contradict  a  part  in  the  sixth  iEweid,  and  represents  the  hero 
in  a  passion,  that  is,  at  least,  not  at  all  becoming  the  greatness 
of  his  character.  Besides,  I  think  the  apparition  of  Venus  comes 
in  very  properly  to  draw  him  away  immediately  after  the  sight 
of  Priam's  murder;  for,  witliout  such  a  macliine  to  draw  him  oflF, 
I  cannot  see  how  the  hero  could,  with  honour,  leave  NeoptulemuH 
triumphant,  and  Priam  unrevengod.  But  since  Virgil's  friends 
thought  fit  to  let  drop  this  incident  of  Helen,  I  wonder  they 
would  not  blot  out,  or  alter  a  line  in  Venua'a  speech,  that  has  a 
relation  to  the  rencounter,  and  comes  in  improperly  with- 
out it. 


Kon  tihi  VyD«1ftrii]pB  facies  inTisa  Lackdeb, 
Culpatuave  Paris 


JEn.  2. 


'  It  is  well  known  that  Ihe  Offat  pnicfTn  took  this  question  itUo  tlieir 
own  hftnda,  und  placed  a  prlace  of  thfl  huuse  of  Austria  en  the  Du<>sl 
tlivone. — G. 
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Flftrcncc,  for  modern  statues,  I  think  excels  eren  Rome,  but 
those  I  shall  pass  over  in  silence,  that  I  may  nut  transcribe  out 
of  others. 

TliQ  way  from  Florence  to  Bolonia  runs  over  several  rilnged 
of  mountainB,  and  is  the  worst  road,  I  believe,  of  any  over  the 
Appennines ;  for  this  was  rtly  tliird  time  of  crossing  them.  Ik 
guvo  me  a  lively  idea  of  Siliusltalicua^a  description  of  Hannibal'a 
march. 


Quo(juo  mag^a  subiere  jugo  atqu*  evadere  nisi 
Erejtere  gradiim,  ci'csi/it  lubor,  nrJua  supra 
Seae  aperit,  feasts,  et  nnscilur  altera  niolu^ 

From  steep  to  Bteep  the  troops  advnna'J  with  pain. 
In  hopea  nt  loat  the  topinmi  ulilT  tu  gnin  : 
But.  still  by  new  usccoU  the  iriDiintain  grew, 
Anil  n.  frcth  toil  predated  to  their  view. 


Lib.  3. 


1  shall  conclttdo  this  chapter  with  the  descriptions  which  the 
lidtin  poets  have  given  ua  of  the  Appennines.  We  may  observe 
in  them  all  the  remarkahlo  qualities  of  this  prodigious  length  of 
mountains,  that  run  from  one  estrctuity  of  Italy  to  the  other, 
and  give  rise  to  an  incredible  variety  of  rivers  that  water  this 
delightful  country.  ■ 


-Nubifer  Appeimintis. 


Ov.  Mbt.  lib.  2. 


— -Qui  Siculum  porrectiis  ad  uaque  Pelortiin. 

Finibiia  ab  Liguruin  populoa  arnplactitur  umnea 
ItnlicB,  gcminiimqui;  laliia  atrinirentia  loiitjft 
Utra<juQ  pcrputuu  diKcrimiuat  aequurs  Imetu. 

Claud.  Dii  Sktto  Cosa.  Hov. 

■Mole  nivali 


Alpibas  iBquatum  attuUena  cttpui,  Appebninus,     Sn.  It.  lib.  % 

Ilorrcbat  glncie  eaxa  inter  lubricn  Biiinmo 

Piniferum  eielo  roiseenn  caput  Appenuinus: 

CouJJderat  nix  iilta  trabea,  al  vcrtiuc  ccIbo 

Caaua  apex  itriotfl  aurgcbat  ad  ostra  prnin^  Lib.  4.  Id 


BOLONTA,     MOBENA^     PARMA,     ETC.  33 1 

Umhrosia  medmm  qtii  collibuB  Appcnninna 

Eri^it  lUliutu,  hullti  <|Uii  vurtioc;  telliiB 

Altius  iiitiimuit,  |irii[iiusque  noc*sait  Oljmpo, 

M011S  inner  greniiniit  tiipiiiug  se  porri|(it  Dndas 

InCerni  gnperiqiie  Hinris  ;  collesqiie  ooorccnt 

Ilini;  Tynheiiii  vailo  I'ruiigcnti'ii  nifjuin'ii  Visa, 

Illiiif  Dulinatit'ia  ol>iio\ia  fliietilms  Ant'oii. 

Fontibus  hie  voiitis  imtneiis<M  concij'iC  nninea, 

Fluiuinaque  in  gemiiii  s[fiii'git  divol-tiu  punti.  Loa  lib. 

In  pnnif  tlie  shady  Appennines  arise, 

And  lift  til'  asfiiriog  nntioci  to  th«  skies; 

Ko  Itttitl  like  Ibily  erecta  the  sight. 

By  suvh  a  va»i  naet-nl^  or  awelU  tosueh  a  height: 

Ucr  iinni'rouis  sUles  the  tpw'ring  liilla  divide, 

And  B«e  thu  liitluws  rise  on  cither  side ; 

At  Pisa  here  tlie  rniige  of  niountatng  ends. 

And  h«it  to  hi^h  Atieonu's  shoi-i-s extends: 

III  tlieir  dark  vornb  a  thousand  rivers  liev 

That  with  continued  streatna  the  double  sea  tnpply. 


BOLONIA,  MODENA,  PAR>rA,  TUTIIN,  &c. 

After  a  very  tedious  journey  orer  tlie  Appennincs,  we  at  lasli 
eanio  to  the  river  that  runs  at  the.  foot  of  tlicni,  and  was  formerly 
called  the  little  Rhine.  FoUowiug  the  course  of  this  river,  wo 
arrived  in  a  short  time  at  Bolonia. 

. ~ — Fiirviquc  Uononia  RlienL  Sn.  It  8. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine. 

We  Kere  quickly  felt  tlie  difference  of  the  northern  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  mouutains,  as  well  in  the  coldness  of  the  air, 
as  in  tbc  badness  of  the  wine.  This  town  is  famous  for  tbe  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  that  lies  about  it,  at.  1  the  niagnificence  of  its  con- 
vents. It  is  likewise  esteemed  the  third  tu  Italy  fur  pictures,  as 
having  been  tbe  school  of  the  Lombard  painters.  I  saw  in  it 
three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which  pleaacd  me  more  than  any 
other  shows  of  the  place.     The  first  was  an  authentic  silver  me 


dal  of  the  youngc-  Brntua,  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  antiquary 
One  may  see  the  character  of  the  perscm  in  the  features  of  tho 
face,  which  is  esijuisitely  well  cut.  On  Uie  reverse  is  the  cap  of 
liberty,  with  a  dagger  on  each  side  of  it,  Bubscribcd  Id.  Mar,  for 
tho  Idea  of  March,  the  fiitnous  datt  pf  Cie.sar'a  murder.  The  se- 
crtuJ  was  a  pieture  of  Raphael'a  in  St.  Giouanni  in  Monte.  It 
is  e-Ktremely  well  preserved,  and  represents  St.  Cecilia  with  an 
inatrument  of  musio  in  her  handa.  On  one  side'of  her  are  tho 
figures  of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John ;  and  on  the  other,  of  JIary 
Magdalen  and  St.  Austin.  Tbercissomcthing  wonderfully  divine 
in  the  airs  of  this  picture.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning,  for  my 
tnird  curioaity,  a  new  staircase  that  strangers  arc  generally  car- 
ried to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent  within  so  small  a 
compass,  the  disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing, 
are  admirably  well  contrived.  The  wars  of  Italy,  and  the  season 
of  the  year,  made  me  pass  through  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Par- 
ma, aud  Savoy,  with  more  haste  than  I  would  have  done  at  an- 
other time.  The  soil  of  Modena  and  Parma  is  very  rich  and 
well  cultivated.  The  palacea  of  the  princes  are  magnificent,  but 
neither  of  them  is  yet  fitiisiied.  We  procured  a  licence  of  tho 
duke  of  Parma  to  enter  the  theatre  and  gallery,  which  deserve  to 
be  seen  aa  well  as  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Italy.  The  theatre 
is,  I  think,  the  most  spacious  of  any  I  ever  saw,  and  at  the  aamo 
time  so  admirably  well  contrived,  that  from  the  very  depth  of  tho 
stage  the  lowest  souud  may  be  heard  di.stinctly  to  the  farthest 
part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a  whispering-place ;  and  yet  if  you 
raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please,  there  is  nothing  like  an 
echo  to  cause  in  it  the  least  confusion.  The  gallery  is  hung  with 
a  numerouB  collection  of  pictures,  all  done  by  celebrated  hands. 
On  one  side  of  the  gallery,  5a  a  largo  room  adorned  -with  inlaid 
tables,  cabncts,  works  in  amber,  and  other  pieces  of  great  art  and 
value.     Out  of  this  we  were  led  into  another  great  room,  furnish 


ed  Willi  old  inscriptiona,  idols,  busts,  medals,  and  the  like  anti- 
quities. I  could  have  spont  a  day  with  great  satisfaction  in  tliig 
apartment,  but  liad  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  nictlala 
which  are  ^n  great  number,  and  many  of  them  very  rare.  The 
scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pfscennius  Niger  on  a  medallion  well  preserv- 
ed. It  was  coined  at  Antroch,  where  this  emperor  trifled  away 
his  time  'till  he  lost  his  life  and  empire.  The  reverse  is  a  Dea 
Salus.  There  are  two  of  Otho,  the  reverse  a  Serapia;  and  two 
of  Messalina  and  Poppnca  in  middle  brass,  the  reverses  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius.  I  saw  two  medallions  of  Plotina  and  Matidia, 
the  reverse  to  each  a  Pietas  ;  with  two  medals  of  Pertinox,  the 
reverse  of  one  Vota  Decennalia,  and  of  the  other  Diis  Cust.odi- 
bus  ;  and  another  of  Gordiauus  Afrieanus,  the  reverse  I  have 
forgot. 

The  principalities  of  Modena  and  Parma  arc  much  about  the 
same  extent;  and  have  each  of  them  two  large  towns,  besides  a 
great  number  of  little  villages.  The  duke  of  Parniaj  however,  is 
much  richer  than  the  duke  of  Modena.  Their  subjects  would 
live  in  great  plenty  amidst  so  rich  and  well  cultivated  a  soil,  were 
not  tiio  taxes  and  impositions  so  very  exorbitant;  for  the  courts 
are  much  too  splendid  and  magnificcut  for  the  territories  that  lie 
ttbout  them,  and  one  cauuoi  but  be  amazed  to  see  such  a  profusion 
of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches,  trappings,  tables,  cabinets  and  the 
like  precious  toys,  in  which  there  are  fow  princes  in  Europe  who 
equal  them,  when  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  had  the  gene- 
rosity to  make  bridges  over  the  rivers  of  their  countries  for  the 
convenience  of  their  subjects,  as  well  as  strangers,  who  are  forced 
to  pay  an  unreasonable  exaction  at  every  ferry,  upon  (lie  least 
rising  of  the  waters.  A  man  miglit  well  e.xpect,  in  these  small 
governments,  a  much  greater  regulation  of  affairs,  for  the  ease  and 
benefit  of  the  people,  than  in  large  overgrown  states,  where  the 
niles  of  justice,  beneficence,  and  luoroy,  may  be  easily  put  out 
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of  their  course,  in  passing  through  the  liands  of  deputies,  and  a 
long  suhordiiiatioii  of  officers.  Aud  it  would  tcrtaiiily  be  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  to  have  all  the  mighty  ompirea  and  monarchicfl 
of  the  world  cajitoiivd  out  into  potty  fitates  and  principalitiGfl, 
that,  like  so  many  largo  families,  might  lie  under  the  eye  and  ob 
Bcrvation  of  their  proper  goveruora ;  so  that  the  care  of  the  princf 
might  extend  itself  to  every  individual  person  under  his  proteo 
tiou.  But  since  such  a  general  scheme  can  never  he  brought 
about,  aud  if  it  were,  it  would  quickly  he  destroyed  by  the  am- 
bition of  some  particular  state  aspiring  above  the  rest,  it  happens 
very  ill  at  present  to  be  horn  under  one  of  these  petty  Bovereigus, 
that  will  be  still  endeavoring,  at  his  subjects'  cost,  to  equal  the 
pomp  and  grandeur  of  greater  princes,  as  well  as  to  ont-vic  *  those 
of  hia  own  rank. 

For  ihis  reason  there  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  live  with 
more  ease  and  prosperity  than  the  Bubjecta  of  little  common- 
wealths, a.1  on  the  contrary  there  are  none  who  suffer  more  under 
the  grievances  of  a  hard  govcrument,  than  the  subjects  of  little 
principalities.  I  left  the  road  of  Milan  on  my  right  hand,  having 
before  seen  that  city,  and  after  httviug  passed  through  Asti,  the 
frontier  town  of  Savoy,  I  at  last  camo  within  sight  of  the  Po, 
which  IB  a  fine  river  even  at  Turin,  though  within  sis  miles  of  its 
BOiircc.  This  river  has  been  made  the  scene  of  two  or  three  poet- 
ical stories.  Ovid  hag  chosen  it  out  to  throw  his  Phaeton  into 
it,  after  all  the  smaller  rivers  had  been  dried  up  in  the  conflagra- 
tion. 

I  have  read  some  botanical  critics,  who  tell  us  the  poets  h&v* 


■  Out-vU.  To  rye,  is  to  oontetid  with ;  to  (»it-vye,  to  otttdo  kiny  one,  in 
m/ein/f  with  him.  lint  tho  wori  si?  (ins  tn  be  of  an  ill  compfisitiuii,  and 
bIioiiIiJ  not,  I  think,  lie  iiaed  iLua  aoxoiftlffif. — If  ciiiployctl  at  all,  it  slioiild 
be  ill  siiiiii;  suih  wtiy  iih  tliin  :  "in  the  afrc'i;t;itii'n  ul'  [umip  niiil  pMi;i'nntry 
Uo  o«(tiift/ otliers,  i.  c.  in  IhU  rrxp-ct,  h>*  strnve  or  eunltuiW  btytiud  Iht-iiL 
I  kimw  not  if  Mr.  Aililison  liiiil  iiiiv  iiiitliurity  f'r  thu  use  ot  it: — ■he  hucL 
perlia|>i,  Jime  better  to  u»e  tlie  i.oiiiiniiii  wm-d  "  oul-Ktri//." 
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aot  rightly  followed  t!:e  traditicfna  of  aatiquitj,  in  metamorphos- 
ing the  sisters  of  Phatiton  into  poplars,  who  ought  to  htive  bueu 
turned  into  larcli-treos ;  for  that  it  is  this  kiud  of  tree  which  sheds 
a  gum,  and  is  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Tlio 
change  of  CyciiuH  into  a  swan,  which  closes  up  tho  disasters  of 
Phaetou'a  family,  was  wrought  on  the  same  placo  wlierc  the  sis- 
ters were  turned  into  trees.  The  descriptiona  that  Virgil  and 
Ovid  have  made  of  it  cannot  he  suKcieutly  admired. 

ClaudiaQ  has  set  off  his  description  of  the  Eridanus,  with  aU 
tie  poetical  stories  that  have  been  made  of  it. 

Ille  caput  plnoidis  gnblime  (lueotia 


Extulit,  ft  totis  lucem  »t'n''gi'"tJa  ripia 
Atir>:A  rtiiRuti  micuurunl  formia  vnltu. 
Non  illi  Tnadi-him  viiigiiris  AniiitJiiie  crinem 
Vflat  lionoa.  rami  cajmt  utnbnivuie  virentes 
Ue'tiudam,  totis^pie  fluunt  uleL-ti'a  capillis, 
Palla  to^il  latoa  Immeros,  curruque  piiterno 
latest  us  PhutitiOQ  gluncos  iaeeiulil  amiutus  : 
Fulte([ue  sub  (freuiio  cielatis  iiobilia  astris 
jEtlierium  pivbiil-  iima  Jouug.     Kainqiie  omnia  lacttla 
Ai'^umenU  sui  Titau  si^nftvit  (ilyinfio, 
Mut.iitumr|ue   seneiii  pliimia,  et  froiiji*  sorores, 
Et  fluvhim,  iinli  qui  vutneni  lavit  ftnlielL 
Stilt  gulidis  Aiij-bL;!!  jtlagtii,  vu^lif^iu  fVuti  U 
Oerriuuiiii  sorviiul  Ilyiiiled,  Cyoiii(]ue  soJalia 
Lacteui  ext«ntas  nsperj^it  cirL'ulu«  al(H. 
Stellit'er  ErMumis  aiuunlis  fluftiijus  orrniis. 

dura  iioti  convexn  rijjaL ^— 

Claudiak,  De  Sjex3o  Co.vs  Banjul 

His  head  above  the  floods  li«  gontly  rear'd. 
And  aa  he  roae  hi:!  {tiiUlti  LoriiB  ttjipcur'J. 
That  on  the  furtdicnd  slmne  divinely  liriglit, 
And  o'er  tlie  baiika  dilt'us'd  a  yvlluw  light: 
Ko  interwoven  reeds  n  gnrland  mndo, 
Til  hide  liis  brows  vvithin  tlia  vulgar  sbaJOi 
But  poplar  wreHllva  around  hia  tfruph-g  spread, 
And  tujire  of  amlicr  tiii-klud  duwii  hia  hea<i: 
A  Bjmcioiis  veil  from  his  broad  slioulders  flew, 
That  sot  th'  iiiihiippy  Pha#ton  tu  ¥i«w; 


The  river  Po  gives  a  name  to  the  chief  street  of  Turin,  which 
fronts  the  duke's  pabce,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  no- 
blest iu  Italy  for  its  length.  There  is  ono  couvcDieucc  in  this  city 
that  I  never  observed  in  any  other,  and  which  makes  some  amends 
for  the  badness  of  the  pavement.  By  the  help  of  a  river  that 
runs  on  the  upper  side  of  the  town,  they  can  convey  a  li**.le 
Btreara  of  water  tlirougli  all  the  most  considerable  streetSj  which 
serves  to  cleaase  the  gutters,  and  carries  awny  all  the  filth  that  is 
swept  into  it.  Tho  niimagcr  opens  hi::  sluico  every  night,  and 
distributes  the  water  into  what  quarters  of  the  town  he  pleases. 
Besides  the  ordinary  conveiiicneo  that  arises  from  it.  it  is  of  great 
use  when  a  fire  chances  to  break  out,  for  at  a  few  minutes'  warn- 
ing they  have  a  little  river  running  by  the  very  wall  of  the  Louse 
thai  13  burning.  The  court  of  Turin  is  reckoned  the  most  splen- 
did and  polite  of  any  in  Itiily  ;  but  by  reason  of  its  being  in 
mouruiog,  I  eould  not  see  it  iu  its  niagnificeiicc.  The  common 
people  of  this  state  are  more  exasperated  against  the  French  than 
even  the  rest  of  the  Italians.  For  the  great  mischiefs  they  have 
suffered  from  t'jcni  are  still  fresh  upon  their  nieninries,  and  not- 
withstanding this  interval  of  peace,  one  may  easil}'  trace  out  the 
several  marches  which  the   French   armies  have  miule  through 


V  oir  country,  by  the  ruin  and  desolation  they  have  left  behind 
tbem  I  passed  through  Piedmotit  and  Savoy,  at  a  time  when  the 
duke  was  forced,  by  the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  to  be  iu  alliuoce 
with  the  French. 

I  came  directly  from  Turin  to  Geneva,'  and  had  a  very  easy 
journey  over  mount  Cennis,  though  about  the  begiuiiiiig  of  De- 
cember, the  snows  having  not  yet  ftiilen.  On  the  top  of  this  high 
mountain  is  a  large  plain,  and  iu  the  niidi^t  of  the  plain  a  beauti 
ful  lake,  which  would  be  very  extraordinary  were  there  not  sev- 
eral mountains  in  tlie  neiglibourhood  risking  over  it.  The  inhabit- 
ants thereabouts  pretend  that  it  is  unfathomable,  and  I  question 
not  but  the  waters  of  it  fill  up  a  deep  valley,  before  they  come  to 
a  level  with  tlie  surface  of  the  plain.  It  is  well  stocked  with 
trouts,  though  they  say  it  is  covered  with  ice,  three  quarters  of 
the  year. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  natural  face  of  Italy  that  is  more  de- 
liglitful  to  a  traveller,  than  the  several  lakes  which  are  dispersed 
up  and  cJown  among  the  many  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  Alps 
and  Appennines.  For  as  these  vast  heaps  of  mountains  are 
thrown  together  with  so  much  irregularity  ami  confusion,  they 
form  a  great  variety  of  hollow  bottoms,  that  often  lie  iu  the  figure 
of  so  many  artiBciat  basons;  where,  if  »ny  fouutaina  chance  to 
ria(<,  they  naturally  spread  themselves  into  lakes  before  they  can 
find  any  issue  for  their  waters.  The  ancient  Roman.s  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  hew  out  a  passage  for  these  lakes  to  dis- 
charge themselves  into  some  neighbouring  river,  fur  the  better- 
ing of  the  air,  or  the  recovering  of  the  soil  that  lay  underneath 
them.  The  draining  of  the  Fucinus,  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
with  the  prodigiou.^  multitude  of  spectators  who  attended  it,  and 
the  famous  Naumachia  and  splendid  entertainment  nhicli  were 
made  upon  it  before  the  sluices  were  opened,  is  a  known  piece  of 

'  It  wiia  oa  this  otioasian  that  he  wrote  the  "Letter  from  llnly." — O. 
TOT,  II. — 15 
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history.  In  all  our  journey  thiongh  the  Alps,  as  well  when  wi 
climbed  as  when  we  descended  them,  we  had  still  a  riyer  running 
along  with  the  road,  that  probably  at  first  occasioned  the  dis- 
covery of  this  passage.  I  shall  end  this  chapter  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Alps,  as  I  did  the  last  with  those  of  the  Appennines. 
The  poet,  perhaps,  would  not  have  taken  notice,  that  there  is  no 
spring  nor  summer  on  these  mountains,  but  because  in  this  re- 
spect the  Alps  are  quite  different  from  the  Appennines,  whick 
b»TO  as  delightful  green  spots  among  them  as  any  in  Italy. 

Cuncta  gelu  can&que  seternilm  grandine  tecta, 

Atque  tevi  glaciem  cohibent:  riget  ardua  mor.tia 

jEtherii  facies,  surgentiqvie  obvia  Plioebo 

Danitus  nescit  fliimmis  mollii'e  pruinas. 

Qnaiitum  Tartareus  regni  piillentis  hiatus 

Ad  manes  imos  atque  atrte  8ta;{na  paludis 

A  super&  tellure  patet:  tiim  longa  per  auras 

Erigitur  telltis,  et  coelnin  iatercipit  umbra. 

Nullum  ver  usquam.  nullique  testatis  tiouores : 

Sola  jugis  habitat  diris,  sedesque  tuetur 

Perpetuas  deformis  hyems :  ilia  undiqiie  nubes 

Hue  atlas  agit  et  mixtos  cum  grandine  nirnbos. 

Nam  cuncti  flatus  ventique  furenlia  regna 

Alpin&  poauere  domo,  caligat  in  altis 

Obtutus  saxis,  abeuntque  in  nubila  montes.       Sit.  Iz  Jih  ft 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow, 
That  fell  a  thousand  centuries  ago. 
The  mountain  sttinds ;  nnr  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run: 
Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  waters  lie 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky. 
So  far  the  proud  ascending  rocks  invade 
Heav'ns  upper  realms,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade: 
No  spring,  nor  nummer,  on  the  mountain  seen, 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits,  or  with  delightful  greea ; 
But  hoary  winter,  unadorn'd  and  bare, 
Dwells  in  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezos  there ; 
There  she  assembles  all  her  blackes'  storms, 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempests  forms; 
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Thither  the  lotid  tomfvcstnoiis  witxla  resort, 
j\iiil  uii  the  iiiiniTitiiiii  kii'j)  Uii.-ii'  lioUt'roua  cOL/t, 
Thnt,  in  tliiL'k  ntuiw'iB  liur  rnuky  Buiiiniit  ahnm-ds, 
And  durkcJiB  all  llic  broken  viisw  with  cloudii. 


GENEVA  AND  THE  LAKE. 

Near  St.  Juliiiu  in  Savoy  thn  Alps  begin  to  enlarge  them 
Hclves  on  all  sides,  «nd  open  iiiti>  a  vast  circuit  of  ground,  which 
in  respect  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Alps  may  pass  for  a  phiiu 
champaign  countrjr.  This  extent  of  lamls,  witli  the  Lenjaii  lake, 
would  make  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  defensible  domiiiions 
in  Europe,  was  it  all  tlirovvu  iiito  a  single  state,  and  had  Geneva 
for  its  metrnpolis,  Hut  there  are  three  powerful  «ei{:hl)onrs  who 
divide  among  them  the  greatest  purt  of  this  fruitful  ctmntrj. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  has  the  Chablais,  and  alL  the  fields  that  lie 
beyond  the  Arvc,  as  far  as  to  the  Ecluse.  The  king  of  France 
is  master  of  the  whole  eouutry  of  Gex;  and  the  canton  of  Heme 
coiuos  in  for  that  ot  Vaad.  Geneva  and  its  little  territories  lie 
in  the  liwirt  of  these  three  states.  The  greatest  part  of  the  town 
stands  upon  a  hill,  and  has  its  views  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
Bcveral  ranges  of  mountains,  which  are,  however,  at  so  great  a 
distance,  that  they  leave  open  m  wonderful  variety  of  beautiful 
prospects,  The  situation  of  these  mountains  has  some  particular 
effects  on  the  country,  which  they  enclose.  As  first,  they  cover 
it  from  all  winds,  c.vcept  the  south  and  north,  'Tis  to  the  last 
of  these  winds  that  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  ascribe  the  hcalth- 
fubiesfi  of  their  air;  for  as  the  Alps  surround  them  on  all  sides, 
tliey  form  a  vast  kirid  of  bason,  where  there  would  be  a  constant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  the  country  being  so  well  watered,  did  not 
tb«  north  wind  put  thcra  in  motion,  and  scatter  them  from  time 
«o  time.  Another  effect  the  Alp-s  have  on  Geneva  is,  that  the 
8un  here  I'iscs  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does  to  other  places 
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of  the  Biimo  latitude.     I  Imve  often  observed  that  the  tops  of  ibe^ 

iici"hbriuriri(;  iiiouiituiiis  Imvo  been  covered  witli  li"lit  above  balf 

an  bour  after  tlie  suu  is  diiwn  iii  re^spcct  of  those  who  live  at  G^^| 
neva.  Tbeso  mouutuius  likewise  very  much  increase  tlieir  sum-  ' 
uier  heats,  and  make  up  au  horizon  lliut  has  something  in  it  verj 

singular  ami  agreeable.      Ou  one  side  yon  have  the  long  tract  of • 

hills,  that  gocp  under  the  uuuic  of  mount  Jura,  covered  with  vin^^H 
\ards  and  pasturage,  and  on  the  otlier  huge  precipiees  of  naked 
rocks  rising  up  in  a  tliouaaud  odd  figures,  and  cleft  iu  some  places, 
60  as  to  discover  high  roouutaius  of  snow  that  lie  several  leai^ies 
behind  tliein.  Towards  the  south  the  bills  rise  raore  insensibly, 
and  leave  the  eye  a  vast  uninterrupted  prospect  for  many  miles. 
But  the  most  beautiful  view  of  all  is  the  lake,  and  the  borders  o: 
it  that  lio  north  of  the  town. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea  in  the  colotir  of  its  waters,  the 
Btornia  that  are  raised  ou  it,  and  the  ravage  it  m.ike8  on  its  banks. 
It  receives  too  a  difl'erent  name  from  the  coasts  it  washes,  and  in 
summer  has  something  like  an  ebb  and  flow,  which  arises  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  that  full  into  it  more  copiously  at  noon 
than  at  other  times  of  the  day.  It  has  five  different  States  bor- 
dcriug  ou  it,  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
cautou  of  Berne,  tne  bishopric  of  Siou,  aud  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva. I  have  seen  papers  fixed  up  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
with  this  magnificent  preface;  "  Whereas  we  have  been  informed 
of  several  abuses  committed  in  our  porta  and  harbours  ou  the 
take,"  &c. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched  on  the 
deveral  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts ;  which  took  up  near  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  all  tho  while. 

The  right  side  of  the  lake  from  Geneva  belongs  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  is  extremely  well  cultivated.  The  greatest  enter- 
taiumcut  we  found  in  coasting  it  were  the  several  prospects  of 


woods,  viTicjarcla_  mcadowa,  and  corn-fields,  wliich  lie  on  the  boT' 
ders  of  it,  and  rui  up  all  tlie  sides  of  the  Alps,  where  the  baTCn- 
noss  of  the  rocks,  or  the  steepness  of  tlio  ascent  will  sufTor  tl.em. 
The  wine,  however,  on  this  side  of  the  kke  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  that  on  the  other,  as  it  has  not  so  open  a  soil,  and  is  lesa 
exposed  to  the  sun.  We  here  passed  bj  Yvoire,  where  the  diike 
keeps  his  gallics,  and  lodged  at  Touon,  which  is  the  greatest  tf^wn 
ou  the  kke  belonging  to  the  Savoyard.  It  has  four  eonvovita, 
and  they  say  about  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  bke 
is  here  about  twelve  miles  in  breadth.  At  a  little  distance  fr  im 
Tonon  stands  Ripaillo,  where  ia  a  convent  of  Carthusians.  TL  ly 
have  a  large  forest  cut  out  into  walks,  that  are  extremely  thi  k 
ntid  gloouij*,  aud  very  suitable  to  the  genius  of  the  inhabitatii  i. 
There  are  vistas  in  it  of  a  great  length,  tliat  terminate  upon  tie 
lake.  At  one  side  of  the  walks  you  have  a  near  prospect  of  the 
Alps,  which  are  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  precipices,  that 
they  fill  the  mind  witii  an  ngrccuble  kind  of  horror,  and  form  one 
of  the  moat  irregular,  mis-shapen  scenes  in  the  world.  The  hnuso 
that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthusians  belonged  formerly  to 
the  hermits  of  St.  Maurice,  and  ia  famous  in  history  for  the  re- 
treat of  an  anti-pope,  who  called  Inaisclf  Felix  the  fifth.  lie  had 
been  duke  of  Savoy,  and,  after  a  very  glorious  reign,  took  on  him 
the  habit  of  a  hermit,  and  retired  into  this  solitary  spot  of  his 
dominions.  Ilia  enemies  will  have  it,  that  he  lived  hero  in  great 
ease  and  luxury,  from  whence  the  Italians  to  this  day  make  n.se 
of  the  proverb,  Andafc  a  Ripaglia,  and  the  French,  Fliire  Ri- 
paille,  to  express  a  delightful  kind  of  life.  They  say  too,  that 
he  bad  great  managements  with  several  ecclesiastics  before  Iio 
turned  hfrmit,  and  that  lie  did  it  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate.  However  it  was,  he  had  not  been  here  half  a 
year  beforiJ  he  was  chosen  pope  by  the  council  uf  Basil,  wlio  took 
upon  them  to  depos3  Eugenio  the  fourth.     This  promised  fair  at 


first,  but  by  tie  death  of  the  erapcror,  who  favored  Amadeo,  and 
the  resolution  of  Eugciiio,  tlie  greati-st  [>art  of  tlio  cliuruh  threw 
itself  ngain  undur  tlie  govcrniiieut  of  thuir  deposed  iicud.  Our 
anti-pope,  however,  was  still  supported  by  the  council  of  Basil, 
and  owned  by  Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  a  few  otlicr  little  states. 
This  sciliisin  lasted  in  tlie  chureh  nine  years,  after  which  Felix 
voluntarily  resigned  his  title  into  the  hands  of  pope  Nicholas  the* 
fifth,  but  on  the  following  conditions,  that  Aniadco  should  be  the 
first  cardinal  in  the  conclave  ;  that  the  pope  should  always  receive 
Liai  standing,  and  oifer  him  his  mouth  to  kiss  ;  that  he  should  be 
perpetual  cardinal-legate  in  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  archbishoprics  of  Geneva,  Sion,  Brcss,  &c.  And  last- 
ly, that  all  the  enrdinnls  of  his  creation  should  be  n;cognistid  by 
the  pope.  After  he  had  made  a  peace  so  acceptable  to  the 
churcli,  and  so  honourable  to  himself,  ho  spont  the  remainder  of 
his  life  with  great  devotion  at  Rapaille,  and  died  with  an  extraor- 
dinary reputation  of  sanctity. 

At  Tonon  they  showed  us  a  fountain  of  water  that  is  in  great 
esteem  for  its  wholesomcness.  They  say  that  it  woiglis  two 
ounces  in  a  pound  le.ss  than  the  same  luca.sure  of  the  lake  water, 
notwithstanding  this  last  is  very  good  to  drink,  and  as  clear  aa 
can  be  imagined.  A  little  above  Tonon  is  a  eastlo  and  small 
garrison.  The  next  day  we  saw  other  small  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Savoy,  where  there  is  notliing  but  misery  and  poverty.  Tfae 
nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the  iiiouutains  on  each 
side  grow  thicker  and  higher,  till  at  last  they  almost  meet.  Ono 
often  sees  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  several  sharp  rocks  that 
siaind  above  the  roRt;  for  as  these  mountains  have  been  doubtlc-sa 
much  higher  than  tlioy  arc  at  prosent,  the  rains  have  washed 
away  abundance  of  the  snil,  that  ha?  left  the  veins  of  stone  shoot- 
ing out  of  them;  as  in  a  decayed  body  the  flesh  is  still  shrinking 
from  the  bones.     The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  very 
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much  of  t!ie  fall  of  lliese  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  tiwy  have 
aoiaetiuies  done,  wbea  their  fuuodationa  have  been  luottldured 
with  age,  or  rent  by  au  earthquake.  We  saw  in  several  parts  of 
the  Alps  that  bordered  upon  ub,  vast  pits  of  snow,  us  several 
mountains  that  lie  st  a  greater  distance  arc  viliolly  covered  witli  it. 
I  faueitd  the  confusion  of  uiouiitaiiis  and  hollows,  I  hero  observed, 
furnished  me  with  a  more  probable  reason  than  anj  I  have  raet 
•with  for  those  periodical  fountains  in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only 
at  such  particular  hours  of  the  day.  For  as  the  tops  of  these 
uiountaius  caat  their  shadows  upon  oiio  another,  they  hinder  the 
sun's  sbiDLitg  on  several  parta  at  sueh  ccrtaiu  times,  so  that  there 
are  several  heaps  of  snow  which  have  the  sun  lying  upon  them 
two  or  three  hours  together,  and  are  in  the  shade  all  the  day  af- 
terwards. If,  therefore,  it  happcus  that  any  particular  fountain 
takes  its  rise  from  any  of  these  reservoirs  of  snow,  it  will  natu- 
rally begin  to  flow  on  such  hniurs  of  the  day  as  the  snow  begins  to 
melt:  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  leaves  it  again  to  freeze  and  harden, 
the  fountain  dries  up,  and  receives  no  more  supplies  till  about 
the  same  tltna  the  next  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  again  sets 
the  snows  a  running  that  fall  into  the  same  little  conduits,  truces, 
and  canals,  and  by  consequence  break  out  and  discover  themselves 
always  in  the  snme  place.  At  the  very  extremity  of  the  lake  the 
Rhone  enters,  and,  wlien  I  saw  it,  brought  along  with  it  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  water;  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  this  country  be- 
ing much  higher  in  sunmier  than  in  winter,  by  reason  of  the 
melting  of  the  snows.  Ono  would  wonder  liow  so  many  learned 
men  could  fall  into  so  great  an  absurdity,  as  to  believe  this  river 
could  preserve  itself  unmixed  with  the  lake  till  its  going  out 
again  at  Geneva,  which  is  a  course  of  many  miles.  It  was  ex- 
tremely muddy  at  its  entrance  when  I  saw  it,  though  as  clear  a? 
rock  water  at  its  going  out.  Besiides  that,  it  brought  in  much 
more  water  than  it  carried  off.     The  river,  indeed,  prcaervea  it- 
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self  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  lake,  but  is  afterwards 
10  wboUy  uiixed,  aiiJ  lost  with  the  wutors  of  the  lake,  that  oue 
discovers  nothing  like  a  streatu  till  within  about  a  quarter  of  a 
aiile  of  Geueva.  From  the  end  uf  the  lake  to  tho  source  of  the 
Rhone,  is  a  valley  of  about  four  Jays'  journey  in  length,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Vallesias  to  its  inhnbituiits,  and  is  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Bishop  of  Sion.  We  lodged  the  second  night  at  Villa 
Neuve,  a  little  town  in  the  canton  of  BeruCj  where  we  found  good 
aecommodationa,  and  a  much  greater  appearance  of  plenty  than 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  The  nest  day,  having  passed  by 
the  castle  of  Chillon,  we  came  to  Veraoy,  another  town  in  the 
canton  of  Uernc,  where  Ludlow  retired  after  having  left  Geneva 
and  Lausanne.  The  magistrates  of  the  town  warned  hiia  out  of 
the  first  by  the  solicitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  as  the 
death  of  his  friend  Lisle  made  him  quit  the  other.  He  probably 
chose  this  retreat  as  a  place  of  the  greatest  safety,  it  being  an 
easy  matter  to  know  what  strangers  are  in  the  town,  by  reason  of 
its  situation.  The  house  be  lived  in  baa  this  inscriptioa  over  the 
door. 


Omne  solum  fnrti  patria 
quia  patris. 


4 


The  first  part  is  a  piece  of  a  verse  in  Ovid,  as  the  last  is  a 
cant  of  hia  own.  He  is  buried  ia  the  best  of  the  churches  with 
the  following  epitaph. 


Sifite  grHilum  et  reppioe 


4 


nie  jaept  EilmoiiJ  Ludlow  Angina  N'ationo,  Provinciio  Wiltoniflnais,  filius 
IIeni'u:i  Eqiiestris  Ifriliiiia,  SenattiriRtjue  Parlanienli,  cujm  qiioque  filit  ipse 
membrum,  I'atruin  at^intnnte  chirus  et  nobilis,  virtiite  proprii  nobilinr, 
I'eligioiio  pi'otttstan!"  i^t  iii^i^iii  pietjitu  coiuai'iia,  ffitntis  Anno  'iS,  Triburiua 
Militunu,  pauiu  fio,-<t  exen-ilfls  pra'tor  itrimuriiia.  Tuiio  Hiliernorum  domi- 
tor,  ill  ])n^ii{l  iiitri>|Tii]ii3  et  vitre  iirodigus,  in  victoril  I'toinmiB  et  niansnetus, 
patriic  littertalie  defensor,  ct  protcdtatis  urbitruriia  iiii|)ug[iatur  aceiriniug; 
cujus  causa  iib  eiJein  pntrii  32  anuia  eitorris,  melioriijue  forluiii  d'c^u* 
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Bpiiil  TTdrotioB  86  rec«<pit  i)>iqiic  n.'(.nt^8  Anno  73      Morlens  sui  Jesidcrium 
rcliuijueiia  eeiJuts  tutfiiiiu)  hvliil!  iidvulavit. 

llocfc  Mimuiiieiiu  m,  iu  pfi'|ivtuaiii  verio  ot  sinceriB  pivtittis  prgft  Mari- 
tum  defunitnin  memoriam,  xJicttlet  vovet  Domiiia  Klkitbolh  ile  Tlioiims, 
ejua  stieiiim  et  micsti^irni,  tuti)  in  iafurtiiniis  qimiil  in  mutrimouiu,  uoiisors 
dilectissiiiiu,  (|Ute  utiiml  nisigniliidliie  et  vi  uruiiris  <'<iiijiig!iiU  liiutil  eum  in 
exilium  aJ  ubituiu  ustjixi  cuo^ttiiitt'i'  secuta  est     Ari»u  Duiii.  Idi'd. 

Ludlow  waa  a  constant  frequenter  of  sermons  and  prayers,  but 
would  never  communicate  with  them  either  of  Geneva  or  Vevj-. 
Just  by  Lifi  manument  is  a  tombstone  with  the  followirg  inscrip 
tioB. 


Depositorium. 

Alulreas  Rroiigliton  Annigcri  AiiijlifOiii  Muydstonensis  jp  Comitatn  Cuntii 
ulii  Ilia  pia'tor  Urlmiiiia.  liif^imlusijiiu  ciiiim  fuit  sfiittMitiani  KtgU  Re^runi 
profnri.  Qiiain  ob  causniii  expiilsiis  piilrift  suft,  ])>'re;;riiia1.i')iie  ejus  tinitA, 
8oIi>  seneetntis  Tuortio  aflcutiis  reiiuiuaoeMB  ii  lnl)oribii8  sui*  in  iJoiuiiio 
oWortnivit,  23  die  Feb.  Aiiiiu  IX  )(j87,  ajlutis  sua;  81. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  phice  could  give  no  aecouut  of  this 
Brouglitc>n,  but,  I  suppose,  by  hia  epitiiph,  it  is  the  same  per.son 
that  was  tleik  to  the  protended  high  court  of  justice,  which 
passed  sentence  on  the  royal  martyr. 

The  next  duy  we  speut  at  Lau.sanne,  the  greatest  town  on  the 
lake,  after  Geneva.  We  baw  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  church 
ttiat  was  opened  by  an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  some  years 
after  by  a  8ecoud.  The  crack  cau  hut  be  just  discerned  at  pre- 
sent, though  there  are  several  in  the  towni  atill  living  who  have 
formerly  passed  through  it.  The  duke  of  Sehomberg,  who  was 
killed  in  Savoy,  lies  in  this  church,  but  without  any  tuouuiuent  or 
inscription  over  him.  Lausanne  was  once  a  republic,  but  is  now 
under  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  governed,  like  the  rest  of  their 
dominions,  by  a  baily,  who  is  seut  them  every  three  year.'?  from 
the  senate  of  Berne.  There  is  one  street  of  this  town  that  has 
the  privilege  of  acquitting  or  condemning  any  person  of  their  own 
»oi..  II. — 15* 
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body,  in  matters  jf  life  and  death.  Every  inhabitant  of  it  faai 
his  vote,  which  makes  a  house  here  sell  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  town.  They  tell  you  that  not  many  years  ago  it  hap- 
pened, that  a  cobbler  had  the  casting  vote  for  the  life  of  a  crim- 
inal, which  he  very  graciously  gave  on  the  merciful  side.  From 
Lausanne  to  Geneva  we  coasted  along  the  country  of  the  Vaud, 
which  is  the  fruitfuUest  and  best  cultivated  part  of  any  among 
the  Alps.  It  belonged  -formerly  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  waa 
won  from  him  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  and  made  over  to  it  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Julian,  which  is  still  very  much  regretted  by  th« 
Savoyard.  We  called  in  at  Morge,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
port,  and  a  show  of  more  trade  than  in  any  other  town  on  the 
lake.  From  Morge  we  came  to  Nyon.  The  colonia  equestris, 
that  Julius  Caesar  settled  in  this  country,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  in  this  plaee.  They  have  often  dug  up  old 
llonian  inscriptions  and  statues,  and  as  I  walked  in  the  town,  I 
observed  in  the  walls  of  several  houses  the  fragments  of  vast 
Corinthian  pillars,  with  several  other  pieces  of  architecture,  which 
must  have  formerly  belonged  to  some  very  noble  pile  of  building. 
There  is  no  author  that  mentions  this  colony,  yet  it  is  certain,  by 
several  old  Roman  inscriptions,  that  there  was  such  an  one. 
Lucan,  indeed,  speaks  of  a  part  of  Cajsar's  army,  that  came  to 
him  from  the  Lemau  lake  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 

Desernere  cavo  tentoria  fixa  Lemanno. 

At  about  five  miles  distance  from  Nyon  they  show  still  the 
ruins  of  Caesar's  wall,  that  reached  eighteen  miles  in  length  from 
Moimt  Jura  to  the  borders  of  the  lake,  as  he  has  described  it  ia 
the  first  book  of  his  Commentaries.  The  next  town  upon  the 
lake  is  Versoy,  which  we  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
as  belonging  to  the  King  of  France.  It  has  the  reputation  of 
being  extremely  poor   and   beggarly.     We  sailed  from  henoe 


directly  for  Geneva,  wkJcL  makes  a  very  nnble  show  from  tLe 
lake.  There  are  ucar  Geneva  several  (juarrics  of  free-stone  that 
ruu  under  the  lake.  When  the  water  is  at  lowest  Ibcy  uiake 
within  the  borders  of  it  a  little  srjuare  inclosed  with  four  walls. 
In  tbis  square  they  siuk  a  jtit,  and  dig  for  free  stone;  the  walls 
liindering  the  waters  frojn  coming  in  upon  them,  when  the  lake 
TiseB  and  runs  on  all  sides  of  them.  The  great  conveuieiiee  of 
carriage  makes  these  stones  much  cheaper  than  any  thai  eon  be 
found  upon  firm  land.  One  sees  several  deep  pita  that  have  been 
made  at  several  times  as  one  sails  over  thciu.  As  the  lake 
approaches  Geneva  it  grows  still  narrower  and  narrower,  till  at 
last  it  changes  its  name  into  the  Rhone,  which  turns  all  the  mills 
of  the  town,  and  is  extremely  rapid,  notwithstanding  its  waters 
are  very  deep.  As  I  have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  course  of  this 
river,  I  cannot  but  think  it  has  been  guided  by  tlie  particular 
hand  of  Providence.  It  rises  ia  the  very  heart  of  the  Alps,  aud 
has  a  long  valley  that  seems  hewn  out  on  purpose  to  give  its 
waters  a.  passage  amidst  so  many  rocks  and  mountains  which  are 
on  all  sides  of  it.  This  brings  it  almost  in  a  direct  line  to 
Geneva.  It  would  there  overflow  all  the  country,  were  there  not 
one  particular  cleft  that  divides  a  vast  circuit  of  mountains,  and 
conveys  it  off"  to  Lyons.  IVoin  Lyons  there  is  another  great 
rent,  which  runs  across  the  whole  country  iu  almost  another 
straight  line,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  height  uf  the  moua 
tains  that  rise  about  it,  gives  it  the  shortest  course  it  can  take  to 
fall  into  the  sea.  Had  such  a  river  as  this  becu  left  to  itself  to 
have  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps,  whatever  winding 
it  hnd  made  it  must  have  formed  several  little  seas,  and  have 
laid  nmny  countries  under  water  before  it  had  come  to  the  end 
of  its  ooursc.  I  sbuli  not  make  any  remarks  upon  Geneva, 
which  is  a  rcpubUi  so  well  kuowu  to  the  English.  It  tics  at 
present  under  some  diOiculties  by  reason  of  the  emperor'*  did- 


ploasnro,  who  has  forbidden  tlie  importation  of  their  tnanufacturea 
into  any  part  of  tlie  empire,  which  will  certainly  raise  a  sedition 
among  the  people,  unless  the  magistrates  find  some  way  to 
remedy  it:  and  the}'  say  it  ia  already  done  by  the  interposition 
of  the  States  of  Holland.  Tlic  oucasiou  of  the  emperor's  prohibi- 
tion was  their  furnishing  great  sixuia  to  the  King  of  France  for 
the  payment  of  his  army  in  Italy.  They  obliged  themselves  to 
remit,  after  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
per  annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments.  As  the 
interest  wua  very  great,  several  of  the  merchants  of  Lyons,  who 
would  not  trust  their  king  iu  their  own  names,  are  .said  to  have 
contributed  a  great  deal  under  the  names  of  Geneva  merchants. 
The  repnblic  fancies  itself  hardly  treated  by  the  emperor,  since 
it  i.H  not  any  aetioii  of  the  state,  but  a  compact  among  private 
persons  that  hath  furnished  out  these  several  rcniittauces.  They 
pretend,  however,  to  have  put  a  stop  to  thera,  and  by  that  means 
are  in  hopes  again  to  open  their  commerce  into  the  empire. 


FRIBOURO,  BERXK  SOLEURRE,  ZURICH.  ST.  GAUL, 
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From  Geueva  I  travelled  to  Lau.«aune,  and  thcuce  to  Fri* 
hourg,  which  is  bat  a  mean  town  for  the  capital  of  so  large  a 
canton.  Its  situation  is  so  irregular,  that  they  are  forced  to 
climb  up  to  several  parts  of  it  by  staircases  of  a  prodigious 
astieiit.  This  inconvenience,  however,  gives  them  a  very  great 
commodity  in  case  a  fire  breaks  eut  in  any  part  of  the  town,  for 
by  reason  of  several  reservoirs  on  the  tops  of  these  mountains,  by 
the  opening  of  .x  sluice  they  convey  a  river  into  what  part  of  the 
town  they  please.  They  have  four  churchcii,  four  convents  of 
women,  and  as  many  for  men.  Tiie  little  chapel,  called  the  Salu- 
tation, is  vfiry  neat,  and  built  with  a  pretty  fancy.     The  college 


ot*  JosaitP  isj  they  say,  the  finest  in  Switierland.  There  "s  a 
grpa*.  deal  of  room  in  it,  and  several  beautiful  vitws  from  tho 
different  jiarts  of  it.  Tliey  Lave  a  collection  of  pictures  rcpro- 
Bcnting  most  of  the  fathers  of  their  order,  who  have  been  enuuent 
for  tticir  piety  or  learning.  Among  the  rest,  many  Englishmen 
wlioni  we  name  rebels,  and  they  martyrs.  Henry  Gariiet''B 
inscription  says,  That  when  the  heretics  could  not  prevail  with 
liiui,  either  by  force  or  promises,  to  change  his  religion,  they 
liiuiged  and  quartered  him.  At  the  Capuchius,  I  saw  the  escar- 
gatoire,  which  I  took  tlie  more  notice  of,  because  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  thing  of  the  same  in  other  couii 
tries.  It  is  &  square  place  boarded  in,  and  filled  with  a  vast 
quantity  of  large  snails,  that  are  esteemed  excellent  food  when 
they  are  well  dressed.  The  floor  is  strewed  about  half  a  foot 
deep  with  several  kinds  of  plants,  among  whieh  tlie  snails  nestle 
all  the  winter  season.  When  Lent  arrives  they  open  their 
magazines,  and  take  out  of  them  the  best  meagre  food  in  the 
world,  for  tiiere  ia  no  dish  of  fi-sh  that  they  reckon  comparable  to 
a  ragout  of  snails. 

About  two  leagues  from  Fribourg  wo  went  to  see  a  liermitage, 
that  is  reckoned  the  greatest  curiosity  of  these  parts.  It  lies  in 
the  prettiest  solitude  imaginable,  among  woods  and  rocks,  which 
at  first  sight  dispose  a  man  to  bo  serious.  There  has  lived 
in  it  a  hermit  these  live  and  twenty  years,  who  with  his  own 
hands  has  worked  iu  tlie  rock  a  pretty  chapel,  a  sacristy,  a  cham- 
ber, kitchen,  cellar,  and  other  conTenionccs.  His  chimney  is  car 
ried  up  through  the  whole  rock,  so  that  you  sec  the  sky  through 
it,  notwithstanding  the  rooms  lie  yery  deep.  He  has  cat  the  side 
of  the  rock  into  a  fiat  for  a  garden,  and  by  laying  on  it  the  waste 
earth  that  he  has  found  in  several  of  the  neighbouring  par(3,  ha? 
made  snob  a  spot  of  ground  uf  it  as  furniahes  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit.     As  he  saw  drops  of  water  distilling  from  several 


parts  of  the  rock,  liy  follnwing  the  taLdb  of  them,  he  has  made 
himself  two  or  three  fountains  in  the  bowela  of  the  mountaia,  that 
serve  Lis  table,  and  water  iiis  litth;  ganlen. 

We  had  very  b;id  ways  from  hence  to  Berne,  a  great  part  of 
thciii  titrough  woods  of  fir-trees.  The  great  quantity  of  timber 
tiiev  have  in  this  country,  maked  tlieiu  mend  their  highways  with 
wood  instead  of  stone.  I  oaulJ  not  but  take  notice  of  the  make 
of  several  of  their  barn.^  I  here  saw.  After  having  laid  a  frame 
of  wood  for  the  fouudatiou,  they  place  at  the  four  corners  of  it 
four  huge  block.s,  cut  in  such  a  shape  as  neither  mioe  nor  any  oth 
er  sort  of  vermin  can  creep  up  the  sides  of  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  raise  the  corn  above  the  moisture  that  might  come 
into  it  from  the  ground.  The  whole  weight  of  the  barn  is  support- 
ed by  these  four  blocks. 

What  pleased  me  most  at  Berne  waa,  their  public  walks  by 
the  great  church.  They  are  raised  extremely  high,  and  that 
their  weight  might  not  break  down  the  walls  and  pilasters  which 
surround  them,  they  are  built  upon  arches  and  vaults.  Though 
tlioy  are,  I  believe,  as  high  a  a  iuo.st  steojilos  in  England  from  the 
streets  and  gardens  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  them,  yet  about  forty 
years  ago  a  person  in  his  drink  fell  down  frotu  the  very  top  to 
the  bottom,  withuut  doing  himself  any  other  hurt  than  the  break- 
ing of  an  arm.  lie  died  about  fuur  years  ago.  There  ia  the  no- 
blest ^uramer-prospoct  in  the  world  from  this  walk,  for  you  have 
a  full  view  of  a  huge  range  of  mountains  that  lie  in  the  country 
of  tho  Grisons,  and  are  buried  in  snow.  They  are  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  distance  from  the  town,  though  by  reason  of  their 
height  and  their  colour  they  seem  much  nearer.  The  cathedral 
ehurcli  stands  on  one  side  of  these  walks,  and  h,  )ierliaps,  the 
most  magnifieoQt  of  any  Protestant  churuli  in  Europe  out  of  Eng- 
land. It  ia  a  very  bold  work,  and  a  master  piece  la  Gothic  or 
ohitecture. 


I  saw  tbc  arsenal  of  Berne,  where  thej  say  there  are  arms  for 
tweuty  thousand  men.  There  is,  indeed,  no  great  pleasure  io 
visiting  these  magazinea  of  war  after  one  has  seen  two  or  three 
jf  tlicui,  yet  it  is  very  well  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look  into 
lill  that  lie  in  his  way ;  for  besides  the  idea  it  gives  him  of  th^ 
forces  of  a  state,  it  serves  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  most  considera- 
ble parts  uf  its  history.  Tlius  iii  that  of  Geneva,  one  meets  with 
the  ladders,  petard,  and  other  utensils  which  they  made  use  of  iu 
their  famous  eaeakde,  besidfis  the  weapons  they  took  of  the  Sa> 
voyards,  Florentines,  and  Freiiuh,  in  the  several  battles  nienttoued 
iu  their  history.  In  this  of  Berne,  you  have  the  figure  and  ar- 
mour of  the  count  who  founded  the  town,  of  the  famouB  Tell,  who 
is  represented  as  shootiug  at  the  apple  ou  his  son's  head.  The 
stor}'  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  iu  this  place.  I  here, 
likewise,  saw  the  figure  aud  armour  of  hiui  that  headed  the  peas- 
ants in  the  war  upon  Berne,  witli  the  several  weapons  which  wer« 
fouTid  in  the  bauds  of  his  followers.  They  show,  too,  abundaacfi 
of  arms  that  they  took  from  the  Uurguudiaiis  in  the  three  great 
battles  which  established  tbeui  in  their  liberty,  aud  destroyed  the 
great  Duke  of  Burgundy  himself,  with  the  bravest  of  his  subjects. 
I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  chambers  where  the  council 
meet,  nor  in  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  These  last  were  wade 
on  occasion  of  tlie  peasants'  insurrection,  to  defend  the  j)laeo  for 
the  future  against  the  like  aiiddcn  assaults.  In  their  library  I 
observed  a  couple  of  antique  figures  in  metal,  of  a  priest  puui-Jng 
wine  between  the  horns  of  a  ball.  The  priest  is  veiled  alter  tha 
nianaer  of  the  old  Koman  sacrificers,  and  is  represented  in  tha 
Bamo  action  that  Virgil  describes  in  the  third  JBueid. 

Ipsa  teaeaa  dextrfl  piittiram  pulcherrima  Dido 
Caadentis  Taccea  ineiiia  inter  cui-iiuu  fiinJit. 

This  antiquity  was  found  at  Laasaniie. 


I 


The  town  of  Bertie  is  plentifully  fumiBlied  with  water,  there 

licitig  a  great  irtuUitude  of  liaiidsoine  fountains  plitnted  at  set  dis- 
tatieus  from  one  end  of  the  streets  to  tlie  otlicr.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  country  in  tlie  world  better  supplied  with  water,  than  the  aevo- 
ral  parts  of  Switzerluud  that  I  travullcd  through.  One  meets 
every  where  in  the  roads  with  fountains  continually  rnnniiifr  into 
huge  troughs  that  stand  underneath  tliem,  which  is  wonderfully 
coniniodluus  in  a  country  that  so  much  abounds  with  horses  -audi 
cattle.  It  has  so  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  such  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  luolic  pipes  of,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  they  are  so  well  stocked  with  fountains. 

On  the  road  between  Berne  and  Soleurre  tlicre  is  a  nionu- 
ment  erected  by  the  republic  of  Berne,  which  tells  us  the  story 
of  au  Englishman,  who  ia  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  our  own 
■writers.  The  iuscriptiou  is  in  Latin  verse  on  one  side  of  the 
Btone,  and  in  German  on  the  other.-  I  had  iinb  time  to  co|)y  it, 
hut  the  substance  of  it  is  this.  "  One  Cussinus,  an  Englishman, 
to  whom  the  Duke  of  Austria  had  given  his  sister  in  marriage, 
came  to  take  her  from  among  the  Swiss  by  force  of  arms,  but  af 
ter  having  ravaged  the  country  for  some  time,  he  was  here  ove^^f 
thrown  by  the  canton  of  Berne." 

Soieurre  is  our  uest  cousiderablc  town  that  seemed  to  nie  to 
have  a  greater  air  of  politeness  than  any  I  saw  in  Switzerland. 
The  Frcncli  ambassador  has  his  residence  iu  this  place.  Ilia 
master  eotitributed  a  great  sum  of  money  to  the  Jesuits'  clmreh, 
which  ia  not  yet  quite  finished.  It  is  the  finest  modern  building 
iu  Switzerland.  The  old  cathedral  church  stood  not  far  frum  it. 
At  the  ascent  that  leads  to  it  are  a  couple  of  antique  pillars 
which  belonged  to  an  old  heathen  temple,  dedicated  tn  Hermes 
they  seem  Tuscan  by  their  proportion.  The  whole  forliSeatioD 
of  Soleurre  is  faced  with  marble.     But  its  best  fortifications  are 


the  high  monntaiaa  that  lie  within  its  neighbourhood,  and  sepn- 
rate  it  from  the  Franche  Compt^. 

The  nest  day's  joutuey  carried  us  through  other  parts  of  thij 
canton  of  Berne,  to  the  little  town  of  Meldingen.  I  was  sur 
prise  to  find  iu  all  my  road  through  Switzerland,  the  wine  that 
grows  ij  the  country  of  Vaud  nn  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Gene- 
va, which  is  very  cheap,  notwithstanding  tlie  greiit  distance  be- 
tween the  vineyards  and  the  t'Owns  that  sell  the  wine.  But  the 
navigable  rivers  of  Switzerland  are  as  comraodious  to  ihem  in 
this  respect,  as  the  sea  is  to  the  English.  As  soon  as  the  vin- 
tage is  over,  they  ship  off  their  wiue  ujiou  the  lake,  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  towns  that  lie  upon  its  borders.  "  What  they  design 
for  other  parts  of  tlie  country  they  unload  at  Vevy,  and  after 
about  half  a  day's  land-carriage  convey  it  into  the  river  Aar, 
which  brings  it  down  the  stream  to  Berne,  Snleurre,  and,  in  a 
word,  distributes  it  through  (ill  the  richest  parts  of  Switzerland; 
as  i^  is  easy  to  guess  from  the  first  sight  of  the  map,  which  shows 
us  the  natural  communication  Providence  has  formed  between  the 
many  rivers  and  lakes  of  a  country  that  is  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  canton  of  Berne  is  reckoned  as  powerful  as 
all  the  rest  together.  They  can  send  a  hundred  thousand  men 
into  the  field ;  though  the  soldiers  of  the  Catholic  cantons,  who 
are  much  poorer,  and,  therefore,  forced  to  enter  oftener  into  for- 
eign armies,  are  more  esteemed  thai!  tlie  Protestants. 

We  lay  one  night  at  Miildingen,  which  is  a  little  Roman  ca- 
tholic town  with  one  church,  and  no  convent.  It  is  a  republic 
of  itself,  under  the  protection  of  the  eight  ancient  cantons.  Tlicre 
are  in  it  a  hundred  bourgeoia,  and  about  a  thousand  souls. 
Their  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  manner  with  that 
of  the  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small  a  community  can  iraitatn 
those  of  so  large  an  c.^:tullt.  For  this  reason,  though  they  have 
very  little  business  to  do,  they  have  all  the  variety  of  councili 


and  offieers  tliat  are  to  be  met.  with  in  tho  groatoT  states.  They 
Liivti  it  ti)wii-hou:se  to  meet  in,  adorned  witli  tho  anus  of  th.ccigbt 
canions  tbeir  protectora,  Tliey  have  three  cauncila,  tho  great 
council  of  fourteen,  the  little  council  of  ten,  and  the  privy  counci 
of  three.  The  chief  of  the  state  are  the  two  avoyers  :  when  I 
was  there,  the  reigning  avoyor,  or  the  doge  of  the  oomuiouwealth, 
was  son  to  the  mu-keeper  whoro  I  was  lodged  ;  his  father  having 
enjoyed  the  same  honours  before  him.  His  revenue  amoutit^  to 
about  thirty  pound  a  year.  Tho  several  councils  juoet  every 
Thursday  upiin  affiiira  of  state,  such  as  tho  reparation  of  a 
trough,  the  mending  of  a  paverocut,  or  any  the  like  matters  of 
importance.  The  fiver  that  runs  through  their  dominions  puts 
thera  to  the  charge  of  a  very  large  bridge,  that  is  all  luade  of 
wood,  auii  coped  overhead  like  the  rest  in  Switzerland.  Those 
that  travel  over  it  pay  a  certain  due  towards  the  maintenance  of 
this  bridge.  And  as  the  French  ambassador  hi\a  often  occasion 
to  pass  this  way,  his  master  gives  the  town  a  pension  of  twenty 
pound  sterling,  which  makes  them  extremely  industrious  to  raiso 
all  the  men  they  can  far  bis  servioe,  and  keeps  this  powerful  re- 
public lirm  to  the  French  interest.  You  may  be  sure  the  pre- 
serving of  the  bridge,  with  the  regulation  of  the  dues  arising  from 
it,  is  the  grand  alfair  that  cuts  oat  cuiployment  for  the  several 
councils  of  state.  Tbey  have  a  small  village  belonging  to  them, 
whither  they  punctnally  send  a  bailiff  for  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice;  in  imitation  still  of  the  great  cantons.  There  are  three 
other  towns  that  bave  the  same  privileges  aud  protectors. 

We  dined  the  next  day  at  Zurich,  that  is  prettily  situated  on 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  and  is  reckoned  the  handsomest  town  in 
Switzerland.  The  chief  places  shown  to  strangers  are  the  arsenal, 
the  library,  and  the  town-bouse.  This  last  is  but  latejj  fiuished, 
and  is  a  very  fine  pile  of  building.  The  frontispiece  has  pillars 
of  a  beautiful  black  marble  st:  ?ukod   with  white,  which  is  found 
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in  tho  neighbouring  mnun tains.     The  chambers  for  the  several 

councils,  with  thu  other  sipartiuotits,  arc  vitj  neat,  Tliu  whole 
Ibiiilding  is  indeed  so  well  designed,  that  it  would  make  a  good 
figure  even  in  Italy-  It  is  pity  they  have  spoiled  the  beauty 
of  the  walls  with  abundanoe  of  childish  Latin  sentences,  thatcoti- 
itist  often  in  a  jingle  of  words.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  several 
inscriptions  of  this  eouiitrj-,  that  your  nieii  of  learuuig  here  are 
extremely  delighted  in  pkyiug  little  tricks  with  words  and  figures ; 
for  ynur  Swiss  wits  are  not  yet  got  out  of  anagram  and  acrostic. 
The  library  is  a  very  targe  room,  pretty  well  filled.  Over  it  is 
■nother  room  furnished  with  several  artificial  and  natural  curiosi- 
ties. I  saw  in  it  a  huge  map  of  the  country  of  Eurich  drawn  with 
a  pencil,  where  they  see  every  particular  fountain  and  hillock  in 
ihoir  dominions.  I  ran  over  their  cabinet  of  medals,  but  do  not 
remember  to  have  met  with  any  in  it  that  are  extraordinary  rare. 
The  arsenal  is  better  than  that  of  Berne,  and  they  BSy  Las  arms 
for  thirty  thousand  men. 

At  about  a  day's  journey  from  Zurich  wo  entered  onthe  tcr- 
litories  of  the  abbot  of  St.  Gaul.  Tliey  are  four  hours  riding  ia 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  length,  The  abbot  can  raise  in  it  an  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men  well  armed  and  eserci.sed.  He  is  sover- 
eign of  the  whole  country,  and  uudcr  the  protection  of  tiie  can- 
tons of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Glaris,  and  Switz.  Ho  is  always  chosen 
out  of  the  abby  of  lienedietlnes  at  St.  Gaul.  Every  father  and 
brother  of  the  convent  has  a  voice  in  the  election,  which  must 
afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Tho  last  abbot  was  cardi 
nal  Sfondrati,  who  was  advanced  to  the  purple  about  two  years 
before  his  death.  The  abbot  takes  tho  advice  and  eousent  of  hia 
chapter,  before  he  enters  on  any  matters  of  importance,  as  the 
levying  of  a  tax,  or  declaring  of  a  war.  Ilia  eliief  lay-iilfiper  is 
the  grand  niaifrc  iV  hold,  or  high  steward  of  the  household,  who 
is  named  by  the  abbot,  and  has  the  luanagemeut  of  all  affair^ 


under  him:  Th<?re  are  scverul  otlier  judges  and  distributers  of 
justice  appointed  for  tlie  several  parts  of  his  domitiioiis,  from 
'wboin  there  always  lies  an  appeal  to  the  prince.  Kis  residence 
ia  generally  at  tlie  Benedictine  convent  at  St.  Gaul,  notwith- 
standing the  town  of  St.  Gaul  is  a  little  Protestant  republic, 
wboilj  independent  of  the  abbot,  and  under  tbe  protection  of  tbo 
cantons. 

One  would  wonder  to  see  so  many  rich  Bourgeois  in  the  town] 
of  St.  Gaul,  and  so  very  few  poor  people  in  a  place  that  has 
Bcarce  any  lands  belonging  to  it,  and  little  or  no  income  but  what 
arises  from  its  trade.  But  tbe  great  support  and  riches  of  this 
little  state  ia  its  linen  manufacture,  which  employs  almost  all 
ages  and  conditions  of  its  inbabitanta.  Tbo  whole  country  about 
thetn,  furni.'ihe.'!  them  with  vast  (juiintities  of  flax,  ont  of  which 
they  arc  said  to  make  yearly  forty  thousand  pieces  of  linen  clothi 
reckoning  two  hundred  ells  to  the  piece.  Some  of  their  mnuufao- 
turc  is  as  finely  wrought  as  any  that  can  be  met  with  in  Holland  ; 
for  they  have  excellent  artisans,  and  great  commodities  for  whiten- 
ing. All  the  fields  about  the  town  were  so  covered  with  their 
manufacture,  that  coming  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  we  mistook  i 
them  for  a  kke.  They  send  o£f  their  works  upon  mules  into 
Italy.  Spain.  Germany,  and  all  the  adjacent  countries.  They  reek- 
ou  in  the  town  of  St.  Gaul,  and  in  the  houses  that  lie  scattered 
about  it,  near  ten  thousand  souls,  of  which  there  are  sixteen  hun- 
dred bourgeois.  They  chuse  their  eouucila  and  burgomasters 
out  of  the  body  of  the  bourgeois,  as  m  tbo  other  governments  of 
Switzerland,  which  are  every  where  of  tbe  same  nature,  the  differ- 
ence lying  only  in  the  numbers  of  such  as  are  employed  in  state 
affairs,  which  are  proportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  tbe  states  that 
employ  them.  The  abby  and  the  town  bear  a  great  aversion  to 
one  anotlier;  but  in  the  general  diet  of  the  cantons  their  lopre- 
Bcntativcs  sit  together,  and  act  by  concert.     The  abbot  deputes 


hia  grnnd  maitre  d?  hdte/,  and  tLe  town  one  of  its  burgomaa- 
terB. 

About  four  years  igo  the  town  and  ahhj  would  have  come  to 
an  open  rupture,  had  it  not  been  timely  prevented  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  their  common  protectors.  The  occasion  was  this.  A 
Benedictine  monk,  in  one  of  Mieir  annual  processions,  carried  his 
cross  erected  througli  the  town  witli  a  train  of  three  or  four  tliou- 
Band  peasants  following  him.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  tho 
convent  but  the  whole  town  was  in  a  tumult,  occasioned  by  the 
insolence  of  the  priest,  who,  contrary  to  all  precedents,  had  pre- 
sumed to  carry  his  cross  in  that  manner.  The  bourgeois  iinmC' 
diately  put  themselves  in  arms,  and  drew  down  four  pieces  of 
tht'ir  cannon  to  the  gates  of  the  convent.  The  procession,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  citizens,  durst  not  return  by  the  way  it 
came,  but  after  the  devotions  of  the  monks  wero  finished,  passed 
out  at  a  back  door  of  the  convent,  that  immediately  led  into  thei 
abbot's  territories.  The  abbot  on  his  part  raises  an  army,  blneks 
np  the  town  ou  tlie  side  that  faces  his  dominions,  and  forbids  his 
subjects  to  furnish  it  with  any  of  their  commodities.  While 
things  were  just  ripe  fur  a  war,  the  cantons,  their  protectors,  in- 
terposed as  umpires  in  the  quarrel,  condemning  the  tuwn,  that 
had  appeared  too  forward  in  tlie  dispute,  to  a  fiue  of  two  thousand 
crowns ;  and  enacting  at  the  same  time,  that,  as  soon  as  any  pro- 
cession entered  their  walls,  the  priest  should  let  tho  cross  hang 
about  his  neck  without  touching  it  with  either  hand,  till  he  came 
within  the  precincts  of  the  abby.  The  citizens  could  bring  iulo 
the  field  near  two  thousand  men  nell  exercised,  and  armed  to  the 
best  advantage,  with  which  they  fancy  thoy  could  make  head 
against  twelve  or  fifteen  tiiousand  peasants,  for  so  many  the  abbot 
could  easily  raise  in  his  territories.  But  the  Protestant.^,  sub 
jecta  of  the  abby,  who,  they  say,  make  up  a  good  third  of  its  peo- 
ple, would  probably,  iu  case  of  a  war,  abandon  the  cau.t?  of  theil 
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prince  fnr  that  of  their  religion.  The  town  of  St.  Ganl  has  ac 
arsenal,  library,  town-lioiKScs,  am]  clmrclic?,  proportionable  to  the 
bignesa  of  the  state.  It  is  well  enough  furtitied  to  resist  any 
sudden  attack,  and  to  gire  the  cantons  time  to  conic  to  their  aa- 
sistauce.  The  ahhy  is  by  no  means  so  magnificent  as  one  would 
expect  from  its  endowments.  The  chureh  is  one  huge  nef  with  a 
d'"yble  aisle  to  it.  At  each  end  is  a  large  choir.  The  one  of 
them  is  supported  by  vast  pillars  of  stone,  cased  over  with  a  com- 
position that  li>oka  the  most,  like  marble  of  any  thing  one  can  iuia- 
giue.  On  the  ceiling  and  walls  uf  the  church  are  lists  of  saints, 
martyrs,  popes,  cardinals,  archbishops,  kings,  and  qaecns,  th&c 
have  been  of  the  Henedictine  order.  There  arc  several  picture!* 
of  such  as  have  been  distinguished  hy  their  birth,  satietity,  oi 
juiruelos,  with  iiiHcriptions  that  let  you  into  tiie  name  and  history 
of  the  persons  represented.  I  have  often  wished  that  some  tra- 
veller would  take  the  paius  to  gather  all  the  modern  inscriptions 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  Grutcr 
and  others  have  copied  out  the  aneieut  heathen  moiiiiiiients. 
Had  wc  two  or  three  volumoa  of  this  natiu^>  without  any  of  the 
collector's  own  refiections,  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
could  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  nor  ex- 
pose more  the  pride,  vauity,  and  self-interest  of  convents,  the 
abuse  of  iiidulgcncies,  the  folly  and  impertinence  of  votaries,  and. 
in  short,  the  superstition,  credulity,  aud  childishness  of  the  Ro 
man  Catholic  religion.  One  might  fill  several  sheets  at  St.  Gaul, 
as  there  are  few  considerable  convents  or  churches  that  would, 
not  afi'ord  large  contributions. 

As  the  King  of  France  distributes  his  pensions  through  all 
the  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  town  and  abby  of  St.  Gaul  come  in 
too  for  their  share.  To  the  first  he  gives  five  hundred  crowm 
per  annum,  and  to  the  other  a  thousand.  This  pension  has  not 
been  paid  these  three  years,  which  thuy  attribute  to  their  not  ao 
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inowledging  the  Duke  of  Anjou  far  King  of  Spain.  Tlio  town 
and  abbey  of  St.  Gaul  carry  a  bear  far  their  arms.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  this  bear's  memory  in  very  great  runeration,  and 
Tcpreseut  Lim  as  the  first  convert  their  saint  inade  in  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Benedictine  raoiiiis  gave 
ine  tbe  following  history  of  him,  which  lie  delivered  to  me  with 
tears  of  affection  in  his  eyes.  "  St.  Gaul,  it  seems,  whom  they 
call  the  great  apostle  of  Germany,  found  all  this  country  a  little 
better  than  a  vast  desert.  As  he  was  walking  in  it  on  a  very 
cold  day  iie  chanced  to  meet  a  bear  in  his  way.  The  saint,  in- 
stead of  being  startled  at  the  rencounter,  ordered  the  bear  to 
bring  him  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  make  him  a  fire,  The  bear 
served  Iiim  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and,  at  his  departure,  was 
commanded  by  the  saint  to  retire  into  the  very  depth  of  the 
woods,  and  there  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  without  ever  hurting 
man  or  beast.  From  this  time,  says  the  monk,  the  bear  lived 
irreproacliably,  and  observed,  to  his  dying  day,  the  orders  that 
the  saint  had  given  him." 

I  have  often  considered,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the 
profound  peace  and  tranijuillity  that  reigns  in  Switzerland  and  its 
alliancea.  It  is  very  wonderful  to  see  such  a  knot  of  governments, 
which  are  ao  divided  among  themselves  in  matters  of  religion, 
maintain  so  uninterrupted  an  union,  and  correspondence,  that  no 
oue  of  them  is  for  invading  the  rights  of  another,  but  remains 
content  within  the  bouivds  of  its  first  establishment.  This,  I 
think,  must  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  nature  of  the  people,  and 
the  constitution  of  their  governments.  Were  the  Swiss  animated 
by  zeal  or  ambition,  some  or  other  of  their  states  would  imme- 
diately break  in  ujjou  the  rest;  or  were  the  states  so  many  prin- 
cipalities, they  might  often  have  aii  ambitious  sovereign  at  the 
head  of  them,  that  would  embroil  lii.'j  uoighboiirs,  and  saoriSce 
the  repose  of  his  subjects  to  his  own  glory.     But  as  the  inhab 
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itanta  of  tlicsc  countries  are  naturally  of  a  hcary  phlegmatic 
temper,  if  any  of  their  leading  members  have  more  firo  and  spirit 
tbau  cornea  to  their  share,  it  is  ijuiclily  tempered  by  the  colJuesa 
and  moderation  of  the  rest  who  sit  at  tlic  liclm  with  tliem.  To 
this  we  may  add,  tliat  the  Alps  is  tlie  worst  spot  of  ground  iu  the 
world  to  make  cooijuests  iu,  a  great  part  of  its  govcrumeuts  beiug 
BO  naturally  iutrenclicd  aiuuiig  woodd  and  mountains.  Ilowurer 
it  be,  we  find  no  such  disorders  among  them  as  one  would  expect 
til  such  a  multitude  of  states  ;  for  as  soon  as  any  publiu  rupture 
happens,  it  is  immeditttely  closed  up  by  the  moderation  and  good 
offices  of  the  rest  that  interpose. 

As  all  the  coustderablc  governments  among  the  Alps  are  com- 
mouwealths,  so,  indeed,  it  is  a  constitutiou  the  moat  adapted  of 
any  other  to  the  poverty  and  barrenuess  of  these  oouutries.  We 
may  see  only  Iu  a  neighbouring  government  the  ill  conaequeuces 
of  having  a  despotic  priuce,  iu  a  state  that  is  moat  of  it  oouiposcd 
of  rocks  and  mountains ;  for,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  lands,  and  many  of  them  better  than  those  of  tbe  Swiss 
and  Grlsons,  tl>e  comtuon  people  among  the  latter  are  much 
more  at  their  ease,  and  in  a  greater  alllaoueo  of  all  the  coa- 
veuieuces  of  life.  A  prince's  court  eats  too  much  into  the  in- 
come of  a  pour  state,  and  generally  Introduces  a  kind  of  luxury 
and  magnideence,  that  sets  every  particular  pert<on  upon  making 
a  higher  figure  iu  his  station  than  is  conaisterit  with  his  revenue. 

It  is  the  great  endeavour  of  the  several  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, to  banish  from  among  them  every  thing  that  looks  like 
pomp  or  superfluity.  To  this  cud  the  mlaistcrs  are  always 
ireaelung,  and  the  governors  putting  out  edicts  against  dancing, 
gaming,  entertainments,  and  fine  clothes,  This  is  become  more 
necessary  iu  some  of  the  governments,  since  There  arc  so  many 
refugees  settled  among  them;  for,  though  the  Protcstatiis  in 
France  affect  ordinarily  a  greater  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
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manners,  than  those  of  the  same  quality  who  are  of  tho  Eoman 
Catholic  communion,  they  have,  however,  too  much  of  their 
couutry-gallautry  fur  tlie  genius  and  constitution  of  Switierland. 
Should  dressing,  fcat^ting,  and  balls,  once  get  among  the  cantons, 
their  military  roughness  would  be  quickly  lost,  their  temperfl 
would  grow  too  soft  for  their  climate,  and  their  expences  out-run 
their  iueomcs ;  boaidea  that  the  iiiateriala  for  their  luxury  must 
be  brought  from  other  nations,  which  would  immediat-ely  ruin  a 
country  that  haa  few  commodities  of  its  own  to  export,  and  ja  not 
over-stocked  with  money.  Luxury  indeed  wounds  a  Eepublic  in 
its  very  vitals,  as  its  natural  consequences  are  rapine,  avarice, 
and  injustice;  for  the  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must 
he  endeavour  to  augment  his  stock  ;  which  at  last  sets  the  liberty 
and  votes  of  a  common-wealth  to  sale,  if  they  find  auy  foreign 
power  that  is  able  to  pay  the  price  of  them,  We  see  no  where 
the  pernicious  effects  of  luxury  on  a  republic  more  than  in  that 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who "  immediately  found  itself  poor  as 
soon  as  this  vice  got  footing  among  tliem,  though  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  riches  ia  the  world.  We  find  In  the  beginnings 
and  increases  of  their  commonwealth  strange  instances  of  the 
contempt  of  money,  because  indeed  they  were  utter  strangers  to 
the  pleasures  that  might  be  procured  by  it;  or  in  other  words, 
because  tliey  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  luxury.  But  as 
soon  as  they  once  entered  into  a  Liste  of  pleasure,  politeness,  and 
maguificeuuc,  they  fell  into  a  thousand  violences,  conspiracies,  and 
divisions,  that  threw  them  into  all  the  disorders  imaginable,  and 
terminated  in  the  utter  subversion  of  the  common-wealth.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  the  poor  common- wealths  of  Switzerland 
are  ever  labouring  at  the  eupprc.ising  and  prohibition  of  every 
thing  that  may  introduce  vanity  and  luxury.     Besides  the  sev- 

■  B7(o.  Tilt'  rolttltve,  "  Who"  has  fi  fier'oH  for  ils  antecedent — it  ahoulit, 
tljerefure,  liavu  been;  "  ]\'ho  fouad  AtcstZ/pour,"  or,  "which  found  tUe// 
poor." 
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«r!il  &Qe§  that  are  set  upon  plajs,  g&tnes,  balls,  an  1  feastings,  thuj 
have  many  customs  among  tliein  whiclj  very  roach  contribute  tc 
the  keeping  up  of  their  ancient  simplicity.  The  Bourgeois,  who 
are  at  the  head  of  the  governments,  are  obliged  to  appear  at  all 
their  public  assemblies  in  a  black  cloak  and  a  band.  The  woiaea's 
dress  is  very  plain,  those  of  the  best  quality  wearing  nothing  on 
their  heads  generally  but  furs,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  their 
own  country.  The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes 
are  indeed  allowed  their  different  ornaments,  but  these  are  gen- 
erally such  as  are  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed  as 
marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure.  The  chief  officers 
of  Berne,  for  example,  are  known  by  the  crowns  of  their  bats, 
which  are  much  deeper  tiian  those  of  an  inferior  character.  Tho 
peasants  are  generally  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  canvas,  that  i& 
the  manufacture  of  the  country.  Their  holy-day  clothes  go  from 
father  to  sou,  and  are  seldom  worn  out,  till  the  second  or  thir^ 
generation  so  that  it  is  common  enough  to  see  a  country  man  in 
doublet  and  breeches  of  his  great-grand-father. 

Geneva  is  much  politer  than  Switzerland,  or  any  of  its  allies, 
and  is  therefore  looked  npon  as  tho  court  of  the  Alps,  whither 
the  Protestant  cantons  often  send  their  children  to  improve 
themselves  in  language  and  education.  The  Genovois  have  been 
very  much  refined,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  corrupted  by  tho 
conversation  of  the  French  Protestants,  who  make  up  almost  a 
tliird  of  their  people.  It  is  certain  they  have  very  raucli  forgot- 
ten the  advice  that  Calvin  gave  them  in  a  great  council  a  little 
before  his  death,  when  he  recommended  to  them,  above  all  things, 
an  exemplary  modesty  and  humility,  and  as  great  a  simplicity  in 
their  manners  as  in  their  religion.  Whether  or  no  they  have 
done  well,  to  set  up  for  making  another  kind  of  figure,  time  will 
witness.  There  are  several  that  fancy  the  great  sums  they  havo 
remitted  into  Italy,  though  by  this  means  they  muke  their  sourt 


lo  the  King  of  France  At  present,  maj  some  time  or  otuer  give 
him  inclinatiun  to  become  tlie  master  of  so  wealthy  a  city. 

As  this  collection  of  little  states  Sibounds  more  in  pasturage 
than  in  com,  they  are  all  provided  with  their  public  granaries, 
and  have  the  hninftijity  to  furnish  one  another  in  public  exigen 
cieS,  when  the  scarcity  is  not  nnivfrsal.  Ah  the  administration 
of  affairs  relating  to  these  public  granaries  is  not  very  different 
in  any  of  the  partioular  governments,  I  shall  oontent  myself  to 
set  down  the  rules  observed  in  it  by  the  little  common-wealth  of 
Geneva,  in  which  I  had  more  time  to  inform  myself  of  the  parti- 
culars than  in  any  other.  Thern  are  three  of  the  little  council 
deputed  for  this  office.  They  are  obliged  to  keep  together  a 
nrovi.aion  suflScieut  to  feed  the  people  at  least  two  years,  in  case 
of  war  or  famine.  They  must  take  care  to  fill  their  magaziueH  in 
times  of  the  greatest  plenty,  that  so  they  may  afford  cheaper, 
and  increase  the  public  revenue  at  a  small  expeuee  of  its  mem- 
hers.  None  of  the  three  managers  must,  upon  any  pretence, 
furnish  the  granaries  from  his  own  fields,  that  so  they  may  have 
no  temptation  to  pay  too  great  a  price,  or  put  any  bad  corn  upon 
the  public.  They  must  buy  up  no  corn  growing  within  twelve 
miles  of  Geneva,  that  bo  the  filling  their  magazines  may  not  pre 
judico  tholr  market,  and  raise  the  price  of  their  provisions  at 
home.  That  such  a  collection  of  corn  may  not  spoil  in  keeping, 
all  the  inns  and  public  houses  are  obliged  to  furnish  thetaaelvea 
out  of  it,  by  which  means  is  raised  the  most  considerable  branch 
of  the  public  revenuesi  the  com  beiug  sold  out  at  a  much  dearer 
rate  than  'tis  bought  up.  So  that  the  greatest  income  of  the 
common-wealth,  which  pays  the  pensions  of  most  of  its  officers  and 
ministers,  is  raised  on  strangers  and  travellers,  or  such  of  their 
own  body  as  have  money  enough  to  spend  at  taverns  and  publio 
houses. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Geneva  and  Switzerland  to  divide  their 
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estates  e<{(uilly  oinong  all  their  children,  by  whicb  means  crerj 
one  lives  at  his  ease  without  growing  dangerous  to  the  repablia, 
for,  as  soon  as  an  overgrown  estate  fiiUs  into  the  hands  of  one 
that  hna  manj  children,  it  is  broken  into  so  manj  portions  u 
render  the  sharers  of  it  rich  enough,  without  raising  them  too 
maoh  above  the  level  of  the  rest.  This  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  these  little  republics,  where  the  rich  merchants  live  very  much 
within  their  estates,  and  by  heaping  up  vast  sums  from  year  to 
year,  might  become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-eitieens, 
and  break  the  equality,  which  is  so  necessary  In  these  kinds  of 
goverimients,  were  tliere  not  means  found  out  to  distribute  their 
wealth  among  several  members  of  their  republic.  At  Greneva, 
for  inBtatine,  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  though,  pcrhups,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who 
spends  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Though  the  Protestants  and  Papists  know  very  well  that  it  is 
their  conitnon  interest  to  keep  a  steady  neutrality  in  all  the  wars 
betwcoa  the  states  of  Europe,  they  cannot  forbear  siding  with  a 
patty  in  their  discourse.  The  Catholics  are  zealous  for  the 
French  king,  as  the  Pi.  .^stants  do  not  a  little  glory  in  the 
riches,  power,  and  good  success  of  the  English  and  Dutch,  whom 
they  look  upon  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  reformation.  The  minis- 
ters, in  pnrticular,  have  often  preached  against  such  of  their 
fenow-iubjects  as  enter  into  tho  troops  of  the  French  king;  but 
so  long  as  the  Swiss  see  their  interest  in  it,  their  poverty  will 
always  hold  them  fast  to  his  service.  They  have,  indeed,  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  ministers  with  them,  which  is 
the  more  roiiiarkable,  because  the  very  same  prince  refused  even 
those  of  the  church  of  England,  who  followed  their  master  to  St. 
Gerniains,  the  public  exorcise  of  their  religion. 

Before  I  leave  Switzerland  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  the 
notion  of  witchcraft  reigns  very  much  in  this  country.     I  have 
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often  been  tired  with  accounts  of  tbia  nature  from  very  sensible 
men,  who  are  most  of  them  furnished  with  matters  of  fiict  which 
have  happened,  as  they  pretend,  within  the  compass  of  their  own 
knowledge.  It  is  certain  there  have  been  naany  executions  on 
this  account,  as  in  the  canton  of  Berne  there  were  some  pat  to 
death  during  my  stay  at  Geneva.  Tlie  people  are  bo  universally 
isifatuated  with  the  notion,  that  if  a  cow  falls  sick,  it  is  ten  to 
ene  but  an  old  woman  is  elapt  up  in  prison  for  it,  and  if  the  poor 
creature  chance  to  think  herself  a  witch,  tlie  whole  country  is  for 
banging  her  up  without  mercy.  One  finds,  indeed,  the  same 
humour  prevail  in  most  of  the  rocky  barren  parts  of  Europe. 
Whether  it  be  that  poverty  and  ignorance,  which  are  generally 
the  products  of  those  countries,  may  really  engage  a  wretch  in 
such  dark  practices,  or,  whether  or  no  the  same  principles  may 
not  render  the  people  too  credulous,  and,  perhaps,  too  easy  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  their  unprofitable  members. 

A  great  affair  that  employs  the  Swiss  politics  at  present  is 
the  Prince  of  Conti's  succession  to  the  J>uchess  of  Nemours  in 
tho  government  of  Neuf-Chatel.  The  inhabitants  of  Neuf-Chatol 
can  by  no  means  think  of  submitting  themselves  to  a  prince  who 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  subject  of  France.  They  were  verj 
attentive  to  his  conduct  in  the  principality  of  Orauge,  which  they 
did  not  question  but  he  would  rule  with  all  the  mildness  and 
moderation  imaginable,  as  it  would  be  the  best  means  in  tho 
world  to  recommend  him  to  Ncuf-Chatel.  But,  notwithstanding' 
it  was  so  much  his  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects  in 
tho  oonntry,  and  the  strong  assurances  he  had  given  them  in 
protecting  them  in  all  their  privileges,  and,  particularly  in  the 

*■  A^oCmithfKJndini^.  NotwUhntavti  ng,  may  lie  follnweri  by  n  whole  sen- 
tence, or  bv  a  aubsUnlive  ;  but  it  is  liut  ligfir  to  tutn  tin.'  several  nartg  of 
the  BiUHo  period,  ao  differently.  It  ulioiiM  bo, — "Nolwillmtiimlins;  (he 
iiitorpsl  he  hiul,  ntid  the  asaurances  In  liinl  fjtven,"  im-,  "NolwitUstnudiiiij 
flliat]  it  wai*  so  miifh  hia  interest  to  luaniigt-,  aiiJ,  flint  lit-  hnd  i^iveii  \h* 
^Irougost  asarranuea  to  protect." 


fretf  exorcise  of  their  religion,  be  made  over  liia  principality  in 
a  very  little  time  for  a  sum  of  inouiiy  to  the  King  of  France.  It 
ia,  indeed,  generally  believed  the  Prince  of  Couti  would  rather  still 
have  kept  his  title  to  Orange,  but  the  same  respect  which  induced 
him  to  quit  this  govevnnietit,  might,  at  another  time,  tempt  him 
to  give  up  that  of  Ncuf  Chatel  on  the  liku  oojiditions.  The  King 
of  Prussia  lays  iu  his  ckim  for  NcufChatel,  as  he  did  for  the 
principality  of  Orange,  and  it  is  prohable  would  he  more  accepta- 
hle  to  the  iiiijabitjints  than  the  other;  hut  they  are  generally 
disposed  to  declare  themselves  a  free  couimonwealth,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duclieaa  of  Nemoura,  if  the  Swiss  will  support  them. 
The  Protestant  oantona  seem  muob  inclined  to  assist  them,  -which 
they  may  very  well  do,  in  case  the  duchess  dies  whilst  the  King 
of  France  haa  his  hands  so  full  of  business  on  all  sides  of  him. 
It  certainly  very  much  couoerns  thciii  not  to  suffer  the  French 
king  to  catahlish  his  authority  on  this  side  Mount  Jura,  and  on 
the  very  borders  of  their  country ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  foresee 
what  a  round  sum  of  money,  or  the  fear  of  a  rupture  with  France, 
may  do  among  &  people  who  have  tamely  suffered  the  Franche 
Oompte  to  be  seized  on,  and  a  fort  to  bo  built  lyithin  cannon-shot 
of  one  of  their  cantons. 

There  ia  a  new  sect  sprung  up  in  Switzerland,  which  spreads 
very  much  in  the  Protestant  cantons.  The  professors  of  it  oall 
themselves  Pietists,  and  as  enthusiasm  carries  men  generally  to 
the  like  extravagancies,  tl  ey  differ  but  little  from  several  seetj^- 
riea  in  other  countries.  They  pretend  in  general  to  great  refin 
ments,  as  to  what  regards  the  practice  of  Christianity,  and 
observe  the  following  rules.  To  retire  much  frr  m  the  convcrsa 
tiou  of  the  world.  To  sink  themselves  mto  an  entire  reposo  and 
trancLuillity  of  mind.  Iu  tbii?  state  of  sileuco  to  attend  the  seore' 
elapse  and  flowing.s  In  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  may  fill  tlieir 
minds  with  peafcnrid  consolation,  joys  or  ruptures.     To  favo'ir 
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n.11  hia  secret  intimations,  and  give  tbemselves  up  entirely  to  liii 
•  iouduct  and  direction,  so  as  neither  to  speak,  move,  or  act,  but 
a.s  tbej  Bud  Lis  impulse  on  tLeir  souls.  To  retrench  thcmselvCB 
within  the  conveniences  and  necessities  of  life.  To  make  a  covo- 
xiaut  with  all  their  senses,  so  far  as  to  shun  the  smell  of  a  roso  or 
■violet,  and  to  turn  away  tlieir  eyes  from  a  beautiful  prospect. 
To  avoid,  as  much  as  is  possible,  what  the  world  calls  innocent 
pleasures,  lest  they  should  have  their  affections  tainted  by  any 
sensuality,  and  diverted  from  tlie  love  of  bini  who  ia  to  be  the 
only  comfort,  repose,  hope  and  delight,  of  their  whole  beings. 
This  sect  prevails  very  much  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  those  of  Switserlaud,  and  baa  occasioned  several  edicts 
against  it  in  the  duchy  of  Snxoiiy.  The  professors  of  it  are 
accused  of  all  the  ill  practices  wiiich  may  seem  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  principles,  as  that  they  ascribe  the  worst  of 
actions,  which  their  own  vicious  tempers  throw  them  upon,  to 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  both  sexes  under  pretence 
of  devout  conversation  visit  one  another  at  uU  hours,  and  in  all 
places,  without  auy  regard  to  common  decency,  often  making 
their  religion  a  cover  for  their  immoralities;  and  that  the  very 
beat  of  thorn  are  possessed  with  spiritual  pride,  and  a  contempt 
for  all  such  as  arc  not  of  tiieir  own  sect.  The  Roman  Ciitholics  who 
reproach  the  Protestants  for  their  breaking  into  such  a  ranltitude 
of  religious,  have  certainly  taken  the  most  effectual  way  in  the 
world  for  the  keeping  their  flocks  togetlier;  I  do  not  ineau  the 
punishments  they  inflict  on  men's  persons,  which  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  chief  methods  by  which  they  deter  them  from 
breaking  through  the  pale  of  the  churcli,  though  certainly  these 
lay  a  very  great  restraint  on  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion. But  I  take  one  great  cause  why  there  are  so  few  sects 
in  the  church  of  Rome,  to  bo  the  multitude  of  convents,  with 
which  they  every  where  abound,  tliat  srrvc  as  receptacles  for  all 


those  fiery  zealots  who  would  set  the  church  in  a  flame,  were  not 
they  got  together  iu  these  houses  of  devotion.  All  men  of  dark 
tempers,  according  to  their  degree  of  melancholy  or  eDthusiasm, 
may  find  conTents  fitted  to  their  humours,  and  meet  with  compa- 
nions as  gloomy  as  themaelveH.  So  that  what  the  Protestants 
would  call  a  fanatic,  is  in  the  Roman  church  a  religinus  of  such 
or  such  an  order ;  as  I  have  been  told  of  an  English  merchant  at 
Lisbon,  who  after  some  great  disappointments  in  the  world  was 
resolved  to  turn  Quaker  .or  Capuchin;  for,  in  the  change  of 
religion,  men  of  ordinary  understandings  do  not  so  much  consider 
the  principles,  as  the  practice  of  those  to  whom  they  go  over. 

From  St.  Gaul  I  took  horse  to  the  lako  of  Constance,  which 
lies  at  two  leagues  distance  from  it,  and  is  formed  by  the  entry 
of  the  Rhine.  This  is  the  only  lako  in  Europe  that  disputes  for 
greatness  with  that  of  Geneva  ;  it  appears  more  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  but  wants  the  fruitful  fields  and  vineyards  that  border  upon 
the  other.  It  receives  its  name  from  Constance,  the  chief  town 
on  its  baaiks.  When  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich  proposed, 
at  a  general  diet,  the  incorporating  Geneva  in  the  number  of  the 
cantons,  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  fearing  the  Protestant  inter- 
est might  receive  by  it  too  great  a  strengthening,  proposed  at  the 
pame  time  the  incantoning  of  Constance,  as  a  counterpoise ;  to 
which  the  Protestants  not  consenting,  the  whole  project  fell  to  the 
ground.  We  crossed  tlie  lake  at  Lindaw,  and  iu  several  parts  of  it 
observed  abundance  of  little  bubbles  of  air,  that  came  working  up- 
ward from  the  very  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  watermen  told  us,  that 
they  are  observed  to  rise  in  the  same  places,  from  whence  they 
conclude  them  to  be  so  many  springs  that  break  out  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake.  Lindaw  is  an  imperial  town  on  a  little  island 
that  lies  nt  about  three  hundred  paces  from  the  firm  land,  to  which 
it  is  joined  by  a  huge  bridge  of  wood.  The  inhabitants  were  all 
in  arms  when  we  passed  through  it,  being  under  great  apprehen 


siuns  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  after  liis  having  fuUen  upon  Ulme 
and  Memminghcii.  They  flatter  themselves,  that  hy  cutting  their 
hridge  thej  could  hold  out  against  his  army  ;  but,  in  all  probability 
a  shower  of  bomhs  would  quickly  reduce  the  Bourgeois  to  ?urrcn 
der.  They  were  formerly  bombarded  by  Gustams  Adolphus. 
We  were  advised  by  our  merchants,  by  no  means  to  venture  our- 
selves in  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  country,  bo  that  we  had  the  mor- 
iiiication  to  lose  the  sight  of  Munich,  Ausburg,  and  Ratisbon, 
and  were  forced  to  take  our  way  to  Vienna  through  Tirol,  where 
we  had  very  Lttle  to  entertain  us  besides  the  natural  face  of  the 
country. 
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After  having  coasted  the  Alps  for  some  time,  we  at  last  entered 
them  by  a  passage  which  leads  into  the  long  valley  of  the  Tirol, 
acd  following  the  course  of  the  river  Inn  we  came  to  Inspruck ; 
that  receives  its  name  from  this  river,  and  is  the  capital  city  of 
the  Tirol. 

Inspruck  is  a  handsome  town,  though  not  a  great  one,  and  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  arch-dukes  who  were  counts  of  Ti- 
rol ;  the  palace  where  they  used  to  keep  their  court  ia  rather 
conveuient  than  magnificent.  The  great  hall  is  indeed  a  very 
noble  room,  the  walls  of  it  are  painted  in  fresco,  and  represent 
the  labours  of  Hercules.  Many  of  them  look  very  finely,  though 
a  great  part  of  the  work  has  been  cracked  by  earthquakes,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  this  country.  There  is  a  little  wooden  pal- 
ace that  borders  on  the  other,  whither  the  court  used  to  retire  at 
the  first  shake  of  an  earthquake.  I  saw  hero  the  largest  menage 
that  I  have  met  with  any  where  else  At  one  end  of  it  ia  a  great 
partition  designed  for  an  opera.  They  shewed  ua  also  a  very 
pretty  theatre.     The  last  comedy  that  was  acted  on  it  van  de 
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signed  bj  the  Jeaults  for  tlio  entertainment  of  the  ^ueca  of  the 
Homans,  who  passed  thia  wajfroiu  Moduna  to  ^'ieuDa.  Tltc  com- 
pliuetit  which  the  fathers  made  her  majesty  on  this  oecaaion  was 
very  particular,  and  did  not  a  little  expose  them  to  the  raillery 
of  the  court.  For  the  arms  of  Ilanover  being  a  horse,  the  fa- 
thers thought  it  a  very  pretty  allusion  to  represent  the  queen  by 
Bucephalus,  that  would  let  nobody  get  upon  him  but  Alexandei 
the  Great.  The  wooden  horse  that  acted  this  notable  part  is  still 
to  be  seen  behind  the  scenes.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
palace,  which  is  hung  with  the  pictures  of  several  illustrious  per- 
sons, thoy  showed  ua  the  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  the  Scots, 
who  was  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  Queeu  Elizabeth.  The  gar- 
dens about  the  house  are  very  large,  but  ill  kept.  There  is  in 
the  middle  of  them  a  beautiful  statue  in  brass  of  an  Arch-duke 
Leopold  on  horseback.  There  are  near  it  twelve  other  figures  of 
water-nymphs  and  river-gods  well  cast,  and  as  big  as  the  life. 
They  were,  designed  for  the  ornaments  of  a  water-work,  as  one 
might  easily  make  a  great  variety  of  Jetteaus  at  a  small  cxpcnoe 
in  a  garden  that  has  the  river  Inn  running  by  its  walls.  The  late 
Duke  of  Lorraiu  had  this  palace,  and  the  government  of  the  Ti- 
rol, assigned  him  by  the  emperor,  and  his  lady  the  queen  dow- 
ager of  Poland  lived  here  several  years  after  the  death  of  the 
duke  her  husband,  There  are  covered  galleries  that  lead  from 
the  palace  to  five  different  churches.  I  passed  through  a  very 
long  one  which  reaches  to  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  convent, 
where  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  used  often  to  naaiat  at  their  midnight 
devotions.  They  shewed  ua  in  this  convent  the  apartments  of 
Maximilian,  who  was  arch-duke  and  count  of  Tirol  about  four- 
score years  ago.  This  prince  at  the  same  time  that  ho  kept  the 
government  in  h'n  hands,  lived  in  this  convent  with  all  the  rigor 
and  austerity  of  a  Capuchin.  His  anti-chamber  and  room  of 
audience  are  little  si^uare  chambers  wainscoted.      His   private 
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are  three  or  four  small  rooms  faced  with  a  kind  of  fret- 
work, Ihttt  makes  them  look  like  little  hollow  eavcros  in  a  rock, 
They  proservo  this  apartment  of  the  couvent  uuIiiLahited,  aad 
shew  in  it  the  altar,  bed,  and  stove,  as  likewise  a  picture  and  a 
Btauip  of  this  devout  prince.  The  church  of  the  Praaciaoan  con- 
vent is  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the 
First,  which  stands  in  tho  midst  of  it.  It  was  erected  to  him  bv 
bis  grandson  Ferdinand  the  First,  who  probably  looked  upon  this 
emperor  as  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  greatness.  For  as  by 
his  own  marriage  he  annexed  the  Low  Countries  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  80  by  matching  his  son  to  Joane  of  Arragon,  he  settled 
on  his  posterity  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  aad  by  the  marriage  of 
his  graudaon  Ferdinand  got  into  his  family  the  kingdoms  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary,  This  monument  ia  only  honorary,  for  the  ashes 
of  the  emperor  lie  elsewhere.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  brazen  figure  of 
Maximilian  on  his  knees,  and  on  the  sides  of  it  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief Tcpreseutiiig  the  actions  of  this  pritiee.  Ilia  whole  history  is 
digested  into  twenty -four  square  pannels  of  sculpture  in  bas-relief; 
the  Bubjeet  of  two  of  them  is  his  confederacy  with  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon  France.  On  each 
side  of  this  monument  is  a  row  of  very  noble  brazen  statues  nmch 
bigger  than  the  life,  moat  of  them  representing  eueb  as  were 
some  way  or  other  related  to  Maximilian.  Among  the  rest  is  one 
that  the  fathers  of  the  convent  tell  us  represents  King  Arthur, 
the  old  British  king.  But  what  relation  had  that  Arthur  to 
Maximilian  ?  I  do  not  q^uestion,  therefore,  but  it  was  designed 
for  Prince  Arthur,  older  brother  of  Henry  tho  Eighth,  who  had 
eepouBed  Catharine,  sister  of  Maximilian,  whose  divorce  after- 
wards gave  occasion  to  such  signal  revolutions  iu  England.  This 
chureh  was  built  by  Ferdinand  the  First.  One  sees  is  it  a  kind 
of  offer  at  modern  architecture,  but  at  the  same  time  that  the  ar- 
chitect has  slicwn  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may  bc« 


very  well  that  in  tbat  age  tboy  were  not,  at  least  in  this  country 
arrived  at  the  kaowledge  of  the  true  way.  The  portal,  for  ex 
ample,  consists  of  a  composite  order  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  the 
omamenta,  indeed,  arc  taken  from  them,  but  so  put  together  that 
you  see  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic,  the  foliage  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  the  uovali  of  the  Doric  mixed  without  any  regularity  on  the 
same  capital.  So  the  vault  of  the  church,  though  broad  enough, 
ta  encumbered  with  so  many  little  tricks  in  sculpture.  It  is,  in- 
deed, supported  with  single  columns  instead  of  those  vast  clus- 
ters of  little  pillars  tbat  one  meets  with  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  but 
at  the  same  time  these  columns  are  of  no  regular  order,  and  at 
least  twice  too  long  for  their  diameter.  There  are  other  churches 
in  the  town,  and  two  or  three  palaces  which  are  of  a  more  modem 
make,  and  built  with  a  good  fancy.  I  was  shewn  the  little  No- 
tredame  that  is  handsomely  designed,  and  topped  with  a  cupola. 
It  was  made  as  an  offering  of  gratitude  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
for  having  defended  the  country  of  the  Tirol  against  the  victori- 
ous arms  of  trustavus  Adolphus,  who  could  not  enter  this  part 
of  the  empire  after  having  overrun  most  of  the  rest.  This  templo 
was  therefore  built  by  the  contributions  of  the  whole  country. 
At  about  half  a  league's  distance  from  Inspruck  stands  the  castie 
of  Amras,  furnished  with  a  prodigious  L[uantity  of  medals,  and 
many  other  sorts  of  rarities  both  in  nature  and  art,  for  which  t 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Monsieur  Patin's  account  in  his  letters 
to  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  having  myself  had  neither  time  or 
opportunity  to  enter  into  a  particular  examination  of  them. 

From  Inspruck  wc  came  to  Halt,  tbat  lies  at  a  league  distance 
on  the  same  river.  This  place  is  particularly  famous  for  its  salt- 
works. There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  vast  mountains  of  t 
transparent  kind  of  rock  not  unlike  allum,  extremely  solid,  and 
as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt  itself.  Four  or  five  hundred 
men  are  always  at  work  in  the  mountains,  where  as  soon  as  tbev 
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have  hewn  down  any  qubntitiea  of  the  rook,  they  let  in  their 
Hprings  and  reserToirs  among  their  works.  Tl»e  water  eats  away 
and  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  wlileh  are  mixed  in  the  stone 
and  ia  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and  canals  from  tho  mines  to 
the  town  of  Hall,  where  'lis  received  in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled 
off  from  time  to  time. 

They  malie  after  tlie  rate  of  eight  hundred  loaves  a  week, 
each  loaf  four  hundred  pound  weight.  This  would  raise  a  great 
revenue  to  the  emperor,  were  there  here  such  a  tax  on  salt  as 
there  ia  in  France.  At  present  he  dears  hut  two  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  a  year,  after  having  defrayed  all  the  charges  of  work 
ing  it.  There  are  in  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  the  Alps,  seve- 
ral of  these  quarries  of  salt,  that  turn  to  very  little  account,  by 
reason  of  the  great  t^uantities  of  wood  they  consume. 

The  salt-works  at  Hall  have  a  great  convenience  for  fuel, 
which  swims  down  to  them  on  the  river  Inn.  This  river,  daring 
its  course  through  the  Tirol,  is  generally  shut  up  between  a 
double  range  of  mountains  that  arc  most  of  them  covered  with 
woods  of  fir-trees.  Abundance  of  peasants  arc  employed  in  tho 
hewing  down  of  the  largest  of  these  trees,  that  after  they  are 
barked  and  cut  into  shape,  are  tumbled  down  from  the  mountains 
into  the  stream  of  the  river,  which  carries  them  off  to  the  salt- 
works. At  luapruek  they  take  up  vast  quantities  for  the  convents 
and  public  officers  who  have  a  certain  portion  of  it  allotted 
them  by  the  emperor  :  the  rest  of  it  passes  on  to  Hall.  There 
are  generally  several  hundred  loads  afloat ;  for  they  begin  to  cut 
above  twenty-five  leagues  up  the  river  above  Hall,  and  there 
are  other  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Inn,  which  bring  in  their  con- 
tributions. These  salt-works,  and  a  mint  that  is  eatahlished  at 
the  same  place,  have  rendered  this  town,  notwithstanding  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capita!  city,  almost  as  populous  as  Inspruck 
itself     The  design  of  this  mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  metal* 


which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  where,  as  ws 
were  told,  there  are  seven  thousand  men  in  constant  employ.  At 
Hall  we  took  a  boat  to  carry  us  to  Vienna.  The  first  night  we 
lay  at  Rottenburg,  where  is  a  strong  castle  above  the  town.  Count 
Scrini  is  still  close  prisoner  in  this  castle,  who,  as  they  told  as  in 
the  town,  had  lost  his  senses  by  his  long  iraprlsonmeut  and  afflic- 
tions. The  next  day  we  dined  at  Ku&'staiu,  where  there  is  a 
fortress  on  a  high  rock  above  the  town  almost  inaccessible  on  all 
sides :  this  being  a  frontier  place  on  the  duchy  of  Bavaria,  where 
wc  entered  after  about  an  hour's  rowing  from  Kuffstain.  It  was 
the  pleaeantest  voyage  in  the  world  to  follow  the  windings  of 
this  river  Inn  through  such  a  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  as  th«» 
course  of  it  naturally  led  us.  We  had  sometimes  on  each  aide 
us  a  vast  extent  of  naked  rocks  and  mountains,  broken  into  a 
thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipices ;  in  other  places  we  saw 
a  long  forest  of  fir-trees  so  thick  set  together,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  discover  any  of  the  soil  they  grew  upon,  and  rising  up 
go  regularly  one  above  another,  as  to  give  us  the  view  of  a  whole 
wood  at  once.  The  time  of  the  year,  that  had  given  the  leaves 
of  the  treesso  many  different  colours,  completed  the  beauty  of  the 
pro.spcct.  But  as  the  materials  of  a  One  landscape  arc  not  al- 
ways the  most  profitable  to  the  owner  of  them,  we  met  with  but 
very  little  corn  or  pasturage  for  the  proportion  of  earth  that  we 
passed  through,  the  lauds  of  the  Tirol  not  being  able  to  feed  the 
inhabitants.  This  long  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  inclosed  on  all 
sides  by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into  several 
branches  that  lie  among  the  breaks  and  hollows  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  governed  by  three  councils  residing  at  Inspruck,  one  sits 
upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is  for  taxes  and  impositions,  and  a 
third  for  the  common  distribution  of  justice.  As  these  courts 
regulate  themselves  by  the  orders  they  receive  from  the  Imperial 
court,  80  in  many  cases  there  are  appeals  from  them  to  Vienna. 


TIROL,      INSPRVCK,     HALL,      ETC. 


The  inliabitanta  of  the  Tirol  hare  many  particular  privileges 
above  those  of  the  other  hereditary  countries  of  the  emperor. 
For  as  the}'  are  naturally  well  fortified  umoug  their  niouutains, 
and  at  the  same  time  border  upon  many  dififcrent  goveruments, 
as  the  Grisons,  Veuetians,  Swiss,  Bavarians,  &c.,  a  severe  treat- 
ment might  tempt  them  to  set  up  for  a  republic,  or  at  least  throw 
themselves  uudcr  the  milder  government  of  some  of  their  neigh- 
bours :  besides  that  their  country  is  poor,  and  that  the  emperor 
draws  considerable  incomes  out  of  hia  mines  of  salt  and  metal. 
They  are  these  miacs  that  fill  the  country  with  greater  numbers 
of  people  than  it  would  be  able  to  bear  without  the  importation 
of  corn  from  foreign  parts.  The  emperor  has  forts  and  citadels 
at  the  entrance  of  all  the  passes  that  lead  into  the  Tirol,  which 
arc  so  advantageously  placed  on  rocks  and  mountains,  that  they 
command  all  the  vallies  and  avenusa  that  lio  about  them.  Be- 
sides, that  the  country  itself  is  cut  into  so  many  hills  and  in- 
equalities,  as  would  render  it  defensible  by  a  very  little  army 
against  a  numerous  enemy.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  thought 
the  Duio  of  Bavaria  would  not  attempt  the  cutting  off  any  suc- 
cours that  were  eeut  to  Prince  Eugene;  or  the  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Tirol  into  Italy.  The  river  Inn,  that  had  hitherto 
been  shut  up  among  mountains,  passes  generally  through  a  wide 
open  country  during  all  its  course  through  Bavaria,  which  is  a 
Toyage  of  two  days,  after  the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day. 


MISCELLANEOUS    PROSE. 


INTEODUCTOET  EEMAEK8  TO  THE  K88AT  ON  THE  6E0E0ICS. 

Tnis  piece  was  originally  published  as  a  preface  to  Dryden's  Transla- 
tion, with  a  compliment  to  the  "  ingenious  "  author,  who  had  requested 
that  his  name  should  be  concealed.  Tickell  republished  it  in  his  edition, 
with  a  very  ill-timed  hint  that  Dt-yden  meant  to  take  the  credit  of  it  to 
himself  (v.  Tickell's  Preface,  p.  — ).  "teele,  who  was  watching  for  an  op- 
portunity to  fall  upon  Tickell,  immediately  took  up  the  cudgel  for  Dry- 
den  in  his  epistle  to  Congi-eve,  and  very  easily  showed  that  the  great  poet 
had  done  every  thing  that  the  occasion  required  and  Addison  would  let 
him.    And  there  the  question  remained. 

Still  this  little  piece  was  destined  to  be  the  subject  of  further  discus- 
sion, or  rather  of  contradictory  opinions.  The  ground  only  was  changed 
Tickell  calls  it  an  "  exquisite  piece  of  criticism."  Johnson  says,  "  It  is 
juvenile,  superficial,  and  uninstructive,  without  much  either  of  the 
scholar's  learning  or  the  critic's  penetration,  (v.  Johnson's  Addison,  p 
72).  Ogle,  afUr  telling  us  that  this  difference  of  opinion  "  is  a  lesson  of 
warning  to  those  who  either  allow  the  predilections  of  friendaliip  to  over- 
rule the  judgment,  or  permit  their  opinions  of  the  works  of  others  to  b« 
formed  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  critic,  whatever  may  be  his  cliarao- 
ter,"  gravely  concludes  that  "  Perhaps  the  truth  is  to  be  found  between 
these  conflicting  opinions."  (Ogle's  Life  of  Addison,  pp.  16,  17).  Misa 
Aikin  is  more  decided: — "The  Essay  on  the  Georgics,  though  interesting 
almost  solely  as  the  trial  piece  of  Addison  in  a  kind  of  writing  of  which 
he  afterwards  became  so  eminent  a  m.aster,  has  nothing,  iKiwever,  in  the 
style  to  mark  it  OS  a  juvenile  composition.  The  diction  is  very  elegant, 
but  rather  tame.  The  tone  of  the  remarks  is  cnim,  judicious,  and  taste- 
ful ;  and  though  the  piece  exhibits  no  depth  of  thought  or  of  learning, 
it  answers  the  most  valuable  end  of  popular  criticism :  that  of  recom 
mending  and  pointing  out  to  the  observation  of  inexperienced  readers  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  a  great  master  and  a  noble  work." 

The  last  opinion  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth.  Tlie  remarks 
in  this  Essay  are  judicious  and  suggestive,  if  not  profound,  and  prepare 
you  to  enter  with  pleasure  upon  the  perusal  oi  the  poem.  The  style 
shows  how  carefully  Addison  had  cultivated  the  art  of  writing,  and  it 
will  always  be  read  with  interest  as  the  earliest  printed  specimen  of  iiis 
prose. — G 


V^raon,  may  bo  reckoned  the  first  who  introduced  three  new 
kinds  of  poetry  among  the  Boinana,  which  he  copied  after  three 
of  the  greatest  masters  of  Greece.  Theocritus  and  Homer  have 
BtiU  disputed  for  the  advantage  orer  him  in  poetoral  and  heroics, 
but  I  thiug  all  are  unaoinious  iu  giving  him  the  precedence  to 
Hesiod  in  hia  Georgica.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  sweetness  and 
rusticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot  be  so  well  expressed  in  any  other 
tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  vrhen  rightly  mixed  and  qualified  with 
the  Doric  dialed. ;  nor  can  the  majesty  of  an  heroic  poem  any 
where  appear  bo  well  as  in  this  language,  which  has  a  natural 
greatness  in  it,  and  can  be  often  rendered  more  deep  and  sono- 
rous by  the  pronunciation  of  the  lonians.  But  in  the  toiddlo 
style,  where  the  writers  in  both  tongues  are  on  a  level,  we  see 
how  far  Virgil  baa  excelled  all  who  have  written  in  the  same 
way  with  him. 

There  has  befen  abundance  of  criticism  spent  on  Virgil's  PaB* 

*  It  18  to  be  obaervcJ,  thnt  thia  ogreenble  psaay  was  written  so  early  as 
1893,  that  is,  wliun  the  autliur,  lit  most,  was  but  in  hi.<  one-and-twentielh 
year;  yet  the  Btyle  m  su  exact,  ttial  it  wiiiits  but  litllo  ftf  being  absolutely 
faultless.  One  or  two  wordx  liiive,  iiiileeJ,  li«al  Iho  litace,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  aen&e  wliieh  they  had  in  the  writer's  days:  and  in  one,  or  two 
ex/retxii/rui,  there  is  some  degree  of  iiiaeeuraty. — But  1  leave  it  to  tht 
r>n>der,  as  an  exercise  of  his  taste,  to  discover  these  iustoncetf. 


iorala  and  iEnelda,  but  the  Georgics  are  a  subject  whicb  none  of 
tbe  critics  bare  sufficieutly  taken  into  their  consideration,  most 
uf  tbeiLi  passing  it  over  in  silence,  or  casting  it  under  the  same 
head  with  pastoral;  a  division  by  no  means  proper,  unless  we 
suppose  tbe  style  of  a  husbandman  ought  to  be  imitated  in  a 
Georgic,  as  that  of  a  sbcpherd  is  iu  pastoral.  But  though  the 
scene  of  both  those  poems  lies  in  the  same  place ;  tbe  speakers 
iu  them  are  of  a  quite  different  character,  since  the  precepts  of 
husbandry  are  not  to  be  delivered  with  tbe  simplicity  of  a  plow- 
man, but  with  the  address  of  a  poet.  No  rules,  therefore,  that 
relate  to  pastoral,  can  any  way  affect  the  Georgics,  since  tbcy 
fall  under  that  class  of  poetry,  which  conaiats  in  giving  plain 
and  direct  instructions  to  the  reader;  whether  they  be  moral 
duties,  as  those  of  Theognis  and  Pythagoras;  or  philosophical 
speculiitions,  as  those  of  Aratus  and  Lucretius;  or  rules  of 
practice,  as  those  of  Hesiod  and  Virgil.  Among  these  different 
kinds  of  subjects,  that  which  the  Georgics  go  upon,  is  I  think 
the  nieancst  and  least  improving,  but  the  most  pleasing  and  de- 
lightful. Precepts  of  morality,  besides  the  natural  corruption 
of  our  tempers,  which  makes  us  averse  to  them,  are  so  ab- 
stracted from  ideas  of  sense,  that  they  seldom  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  those  beautiful  descriptions  and  images  which  are  the 
spirit  and  life  of  poetry.  Natural  philosophy  has  indeed  sensi- 
ble objects  to  work  upon,  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader 
with  tbe  intricacy  of  its  notions,  and  perplexes  him  with  the  mul- 
titude of  its  disputes.  But  this  kind  of  poetry  I  am  now 
speaktDg  of,  addresses  itself  wholly  to  the  imagination  :  it  is  al- 
together conversant  among  the  fields  and  woods,  and  has  the  most 
delightful  part  of  nature  for  its  province.  It  raises  in  our 
minds  a  pleasing  variety  of  scenes  and  landscapes,  whilst  it 
teaches  us ;  and  makes  tbe  dryest  of  its  precepts  look  like  a  Je* 
Bcription.     A  Georgic,  therefore  is  some  part  of  the  science  of 


husbandry  put  into  a  pleasing  dress,  and  set  off  with  all  the  beau- 
ties and  embellishments  of  poetry.  Now  since  this  science  of 
husbandry  ia  of  a  very  large  extent,  the  poet  shews  his  skill  in 
singling  out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  useful,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  capable  of  oraameni  Virgil  was  so  well  ao- 
quttiuted  with  this  secret,  that  to  set  oflF  his  first  Georgic,  he  haa 
run  into  a  act  of  procepts,  which  are  almost  foreign  to  his  sub- 
ject, in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives  us  of  the  signs  in.  nature, 
which  precede  the  changes  of  the  weather. 

And  if  there  be  so  much  art  in  the  choice  of  fit  precepts, 
chere  is  much  more  required  in  the  treating  of  them ;  that  they 
may  fall  in  after  each  other  by  a  natural  unforced  method,  and 
shew  themselves  in  the  best  and  most  advantageous  light. 
They  should  all  bo  ao  finely  wrought  together  in  the  same  piece, 
that  no  coarse  seam  may  discover  where  they  join ;  as  io  a 
curious  brede  of  needle-work,  one  colour  falls  away  by  such  just 
degrees,  and  another  rises  so  insensibly,  that  we  see  the  variety, 
without  being  able  to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one 
from  the  first  appearanoe  of  the  other.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
range  and  dispose  this  body  of  precepts  into  a  clear  and  easy 
method,  uole.sa  they  are  delivered  to  us  in  the  most  pleasing  and 
agreeable  manner :  for  there  arc  several  ways  of  conveying  tho 
same  truth  to  the  mind  of  man ;  and  to  chuse  the  pleasantesl  of 
these  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose, 
and  makes  Virgil's  rules  of  husbandry  ploasauter  to  read  than 
Varro's.  Where  the  prose-writer  tells  ua  plainly  what  ought  to 
be  done,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  in  a  description,  and 
represents  his  countryman  performing  the  action  in  which  he 
would  instruct  his  reader.  Where  the  one  sets  out  as  fully  and 
distinctly  as  he  can,  all  tlie  parts  of  the  truth,  which  he  would 
communicate  to  us ;  the  other  singles  ou'  the  most  pleasing  cir- 
cumstanoe  of  this  truth,  and  so  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  di- 
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verliug  manner  to  the  understandiug.  I  shall  give  oni  instance, 
out  of  a  amltitude  of  this  nature  that  might  be  found  in  the 
Georgics,  where  the  reader  may  see  the  different  ways  Virgil  has 
taken  to  expreNB  the  same  thing,  and  how  mnch  pleaaanter  every 
manner  of  expression  is,  than  the  plain  and  direct  mention  of  it 
would  have  been.  It  is  iu  the  second  Georgie,  where  be  tells  us 
what  trees  will  bear  grafting  on  each  other. 

Et  mcpo  altcriua  ramos  iinpuna  vjderaua 
Vertero  in  ullerius,  rautatnmque  insita  mala 
Ferre  pyrum,  et  pruaia  lapiiioaa  rubeeces-e  eorno. 

Steriles  Platoni  mnloa  gpsaero  valente* 

CoatAneas  fagos,  ornii«jinj  iiieaniiit  albo 

Flore  pyri :  Gliimlemque  eiies  fregere  aiib  ulmia. 

Nl'Q  longuin  tempus:  et  itigens 

Exiit  ad  oirlum  raniis  feltcibiis  arbos; 
Miniturque  novas  frondes  ct  nrni  sua  porno. 

Here  we  see  the  poet  considered  all  the  effects  of  this  union 
between  trees  of  different  kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  effect 
which  had  the  most  surprise,  and  by  conseL|uence,  the  most  de- 
light ill  it,  to  express  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being  thaa 
united.  This  way  of  writing  is  every  where  much  in  use  among 
the  poets,  and  is  particularly  praotiaod  by  Virgil,  who  loves  to 
suggest  a  truth  indirectly,  and  without  giving  us  a  full  and  open 
view  of  it,  to  let  us  see  just  so  much  as  will  naturally  lead  the 
imagination  into  all  the  parts  that  lie  concealed.  This  is  won- 
derfully diverting  to  the  uuderstaudiug,  thus  to  receive  a  pre- 
cept, that  eaters  as  it  were  through  a  by-way,  and  to  apprehend 
an  idea  that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it.  For  here  the  mind, 
which  is  always  delighted  with  its  own  discoveries,  only  takes  the 
hint  from  the  poet,  and  seems  to  work  out  the  rest  by  the  strength 
of  her  own  facultiej. 

But  since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept,  will  at  length 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertainment, 


fhe  poet  must  take  care  not  to  encumber  his  poem  witli  too  much 
business;  but  somctiuics  to  relievo  the  subject  with  n  moral  re- 
flection, or  let  it  rest  awliilc  for  the  sake  of  a  pleasant  tnd  perti- 
nent digression.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  and 
diverting  digressions  (as  it  is  general!;  thought]  unless  tticy  are 
brought  in  aptly,  and  are  sometiiiDg  of  a.  piece  with  the  main  de- 
sign of  the  Georgic :  for  they  ougiit  to  have  a  rcrooto  alliance, 
at  least,  to  the  subjeot,  that  so  the  whole  poem  may  be  more  uni- 
form and  agreeable  in  ail  its  parts.  We  should  never  quite  Iobb 
sight  of  the  oountryj  though  we  are  sometimeB  entertained  with 
a  distant  prospect  of  it.  Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's  descriptions 
of  the  original  of  agriculture,  of  the  fruitfulness  of  Italy,  of  a 
oountrylit'e,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in  by  force,  but 
naturally  rise  out  of  the  principal  argument  and  design  of  the 
poem.  I  know  nn  one  digression  in  the  Goorgica  that  may  seem 
to  contradict  tliis  observation,  besides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
first  book,  where  the  poet  launches  out  into  a  discourse  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  actions  of  Augustus :  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  how  admirably  he  has  turned  the  course  of  his 
narration  into  its  proper  channel,  and  made  his  husbandmau  coo- 
oerned  even  in  wliat  relates  to  the  battle,  in  those  inimitable 
lines, 

ScOioet  et  tetnpua  vcniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agi'ieola  incurvo  teiTHiu  uiolitus  arulro, 
Exesft  itivuuiut  Beubrii  rubig-iue  pihi: 
Aut  gravtbuti  nistriti  gnlun^  pulsabit  iuauea, 
Grandiaque  cfFo^sis  inirabitur  oeaasepulchrij. 

And  afterwards  speaking  of  Augustus's  actions,  he  still  Te- 
members  that  agriculture  ought  to  bo  some  way  hinted  at  thro-  >^b 
ihe  whole  poem. 


Not!  ullus  arntro 


Dignus  lionod:  gqualeiit  ab>]ucl.iii  nrva  calonis: 
Et  curvie  rigiJuin  falcea  contljiiitilr  in  enaem. 
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We  now  como  to  the  style  wliioh  is  proper  to  a  Qeorgio  j  and 
indeed  this  is  the  part  on  which  the  poet  must  lay  out  all  his 
strength,  that  liis  words  may  be  warm  and  glowing,  and  that 
every  thing  he  describes  may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise 
up  to  the  reader's  view.  He  ought  in  particular  to  be  careful  of 
not  letting  his  subject  debase  his  style,  and  betray  him  into  a 
meanness  of  expression,  but  every  where  to  keep  up  his  verse  in 
all  the  pomp  of  numbers,  and  dignity  of  words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrase  or  saying  in  common  talk, 
should  be  admitted  into  a  serious  poem ;  because  it  takes  ofiE 
from  the  solemnity  of  the  expression,  and  gives  it  too  great  a 
turn  of  familiarity :  much  less  ought  the  low  phrases  and  terms 
of  art,  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have  any  place  in  such  a 
work  aa  the  Georgic,  wliieh  is  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  sim- 
plicity and  nakedness  of  its  subject,  but  in  the  pleasantest  dress 
that  poetry  can  bestow  on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  words,  would  not  make  uhc  of  tempore  but  sy- 
dere  in  his  first  verse  ;  and  every  where  else  abounds  with  meta- 
phors, Grecisms,  and  circumlocutions,  to  give  his  verse  the  greater 
pomp,  and  presert'e  it  from  sinking  into  a  plebeian  style.  And 
herein  consists  Virgil's  masterpiece,  who  has  not  only  excelled 
all  other  poets,  but  even  himself  in  the  language  of  his  Georgica ; 
where  we  receive  more  strong  and  lively  ideas  of  things  from 
his  words,  than  we  could  have  done  from  the  objects  them- 
selves :  and  find  our  imnginatlons  more  affected  by  his  desorip- 
tions,  than  they  would  have  been  by  the  very  sight  of  what  he 
describes. 

I  shall  now,  after  this  short  scheme  of  rules,  consider  the 
different  success  that  Hesiod  and  Virgil  have  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  may  give  us  some  further  notion  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  tho  Georgica.  To  bcghi  with  Hesiod ;  if  we  may 
guess  at  his  character  from  his  writings,  he  had  much  more  of 


the  huslnanJman  than  the  poet  in  his  temper :  he  was  wonder- 
fully grave,  discreet,  aad  frugal,  be  lived  altogether  in  the  coun- 
try, and  waa  probably  for  his  great  prudence  the  oracle  of  the 
wh'jle  neighbourhood.  These  principles  of  good  husbandry  ran 
through  his  works,  and  directed  hLin  to  the  choice  of  tillage  and 
merchandize,  for  the  sabject  of  that  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  them.  He  is  crery  where  bent  on  instruction,  avoids  all  man- 
ner of  digressions,  and  does  not  stir  out  of  the  field  onoc  in  the 
whole  Georgic.  His  method  in  describing  month  after  month 
with  its  proper  seasons  and  employments,  is  too  grave  and  simple  \ 
it  tahes  off  from  the  surprise  and  variety  of  the  poem,  and  makes 
the  whole  look  but  like  a  modern  almanac  in  verse.  The  reader 
is  carried  through  a  course  of  weather,  and  may  beforehand  guess 
whether  he  is  to  meet  with  snow  or  rain,  clouds  or  sun-shine 
is  the  next  description.  His  descriptions,  indeed,  have  abundance 
of  nature  in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in  her  simplicity  and 
undress.  Thus  when  ho  speaks  of  January ;  "  The  wild  beasts," 
Bays  he,  "  run  shivering  through  the  woods  with  their  heads  stoop- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  their  tails  clapt  between  their  legs ;  the 
goats  and  oxen  are  almost  flea'd  with  cold  ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad 
with  the  sheep,  because  they  have  a  thick  coat  of  wool  about 
them.  The  old  men  too  are  bitterly  pincht  with  the  weather, 
but  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of  it,  who  sit  at  home  with  their 
mothers  by  a  warm  fire-side."  Thus  does  the  old  gentleman  give 
himself  up  to  a  loose  kind  of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after 
a  just  poetical  description.  Nor  has  he  shewn  more  of  art  or 
judgment  in  the  precepts  he  has  given  us,  which  are  sown  so  very 
thick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much,  and  are  often  so  minute 
and  full  of  circumstanccSj  that  they  w^uaken  and  unnerve  bis  verse, 
But  after  all,  we  are  beholden  to  him  for  the  first  rough  sketch 
of  a  Georgic  :  where  we  may  still  discover  something  venerable 

in  the  anticness  of  the  work  ;  but  if  we  would  see  the  design  en- 
voi.. II.  17 


largcd,  (lie  figures  rcforiued,  the  colouring  laid  on,  and  tLc  x^bole 
piece  fiultsLtid,  wu  must  expect  it  from  a  greater  iitaster's  Land. 

Virgil  Las  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage  aud  planting  int** 
two  books,  wbicL  Hesiod  Las  dispatched  in  lialf  a  one ;  but  baa 
so  raised  the  uaturul  rudeness  and  Bimplicity  of  bis  subject  with 
such  a  significancy  of  expression,  sucL  a  pomp  of  verse,  sucb  a 
variety  of  transitions,  aud  sucb  a  solemn  air  in  bis  refleotious, 
tLat  if  we  look  on  both  poets  togetber,  we  see  in  one  the  plain- 
ness of  a  dowurigbt  countryman,  aad  iu  the  other,  somettiing  of 
a  ruKtie  majesty,  like  tliat  uf  a  Komau  dictator  at  tht;  plougb-tail. 
He  de'iverfi  thn  meanest  af  his  precepts  with  a  kind  of  grandeur, 
ho  breaks  the  clods  ana  tosses  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of 
gracefulness.  His  prognusticationa  of  the  weather  are  taken  out  of 
Aratus,  where  we  may  see  bow  judiciously  he  has  pickt  out  those 
that  are  most  proper  for  his  hushaudmau's  observation  \  how  he 
bus  enforced  the  expression,  aud  heightened  the  images  which  be 
fifuud  iu  tlie  original. 

The  second  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and  a  greater  boldUieBr 
in  its  metaphors  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  poet  with  a  great 
beauty,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  wonder,  desire,  aud  the  like, 
to  his  trees.  The  last  Oeorgie  has,  indeed,  as  many  metaphors, 
but  not  so  daring  as  this  ;  for  human  thoughts  and  passions  laajr 
be  more  naturally  ascribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  inanimate  plant. 
Ho  who  reads  over  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  as  they  are 
described  by  Virgil  in  the  latter  end  of  the  book,  can  scarce  be  of 
Virgil's  inind  iu  preferring  eveu  the  life  of  a  philosopher  to  it. 

We  may,  I  think,  ri'Sid  the  poet's  clime  in  his  description,  for 
1)0  seems  to  have  been  in  u  sweut  at  the  writing  of  it. 
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coolness  of  his  aimdes  and  rivers,  valea  and  grottos,  wliicL  a  more 
uorthern  pnet  would  liave  omitted  for  tlie  descriptiou  of  a  aunnj 
bill,  aiid  Sre-side. 

Tlie  third  Georgic  seems  to  be  the  most  laboured  of  them  all ; 
there  is  a  wonderful  vigour  and  spirit  in  the  description  of  tho 
horse  and  chariot-race.  The  force  of  love  is  represented  in 
noble  instances,  and  very  sublime  expressionB.  The  Scythian 
winter-piece  appears  ao  very  cold  and  bleak  to  the  eye,  that  a 
man  can  scarce  look  on  it  without  siuveriug.  The  murrain  at 
the  cud  has  all  the  expressiveness  that  words  can  give.  It  was 
here  that  the  poet  strained  hard  to  out-do  Xueretiua  in  the  dea- 
cription  of  his  plague,  and  if  the  reader  would  see  what  succesa 
he  had,  he  may  find  find  it  at  large  in  Scaliger, 

But  Yirgtl  seems  no  where  so  well  pleased,  as  when  be  is  got 
among  his  bees  in  the  fourth  Georgia  :  and  ennobles  the  actions 
of  80  trivial  a  creature,  with  metaphors  drawn  &om  the  most  im* 
portant  concerns  of  mankind.  His  verses  are  not  in  a  greater 
noise  and  hurry  in  tho  battles  of  iGneas  and  Turnus,  than  in  the 
engagement  of  two  swarms.  And  as  in  his  .^neis  he  compares 
the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to  those  uf  bees  and  pismires,  here  ho 
compares  the  labours  of  the  bees  to  those  of  the  Cyclops.  Id 
short,  the  last  Georgic  was  a  good  prelude  to  the  ^neis ;  and 
very  well  shewed  what  the  poet  could  do  in  the  description  of 
what  was  really  great,  by  his  describing  tho  mock-gruudeur  of  an 
insect  with  so  good  a  grace.  There  is  more  pleasantness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  gaiden,  which  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  of 
this  book,  than  in  all  the  spacious  walks  and  water-works  of  Ra- 
pin.  The  speech  of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough  ad- 
mired, and  was,  indeed,  very  fit  to  conclude  so  divine  a  work. 

After  this  particular  account  of  the  beauties  in  the  Georgics 
I  should  in  the  nest  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  imperfectionB, 
if  it  has  any.     But  though  I  think  there  arc  some  few  parts  in  i1 
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that  aro  not  so  beautiful  as  tho  rest,  I  ^Lall  not  presume  to  Dnmc 
them,  as  rather  suspecting  my  own  judgment,  than  I  can  l)clieve 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  loDg  uuder  Virgil's  cor- 
rection, and  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it.  The  first  (Jeorgio  was 
probably  burlesqued  in  the  author's  life-time ;  for  we  still  find 
in  the  selioliasts  a  verse  that  ridicules  part  of  a  line  translat 
from  Hcsiod.  JVziduh  ara,  sede  nndtis — And  we  may  easily 
guess  at  the  judgment  of  this  extraordinary  critic,  whoever  he 
was,  from  his  censuring  this  particular  precept  We  may  be  sure 
Virgil  would  not  have  translated  it  from  Hesiod,  bad  ho  not  dis- 
covered some  beauty  in  it ;  and  indeed  the  beauty  of  it  is  what  I 
have  before  observed  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  Virgil,  the  de- 
livering the  precept  so  indirectly,  aisd  singling  out  the  particular 
circumstance  of  sowing  and  plowing  naked,  to  suggest  to  us  that 
these  employments  are  proper  only  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 
I  shall  not  here  compare  the  style  of  the  Georgics  with  th  at 
of  Lucretius,  which  the  reader  may  see  already  done  in  tho  pre- 
face to  tho  second  volume  of  Miscellany  Poems ;  but  shall  con- 
clude this  poem  to  be  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished 
piece  of  all  antiquity.  The  .^neis,  indeed,  is  of  a  nobler  kind, 
but  the  Georgic  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind.  The  ^ncis  has  a 
greater  variety  of  beauties  in  it,  but  those  of  the  Qeorgio  aro 
more  exquisite.  In  short,  the  Georgio  has  all  the  perfection  that 
can  bo  expected  in  a  poem  written  by  tLo  greatest  poet  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  bis  invention  was  ready,  his  imagination 
warm,  his  judgment  settled,  and  all  Ma  faculties  in  theix  full  vig 
our  and  maturity 


[This  Discourse  is  not  in  Tiokell'a  edititm,  a  sotiiowliat  reTnarkublo  cir 
cumatiiiic'c  wlicH  wc  consider  tlio  [)aiiiB  he  took  to  [iroeure  the  Essny  on 
the  Geopgics.  llurd  iittributes  it  to  AdJiaoii  by  tUo  iiiturniil  evidutice 
The  subject  waa  pfobniily  aug^L'stcd  by  the  di9[iute  atarled  by  Taiiii»le'« 
easily,  wliiiili  was  still  t'ri;»U  in  every  body's  moruory,  and  which  ivas  fal- 
lowed by  the  still  memorable  controversy  between  Beiitley  (iml  Boj'Ie.— 
O.] 

The  preaeni;  age  secnia  to  have  a  very  true  taate  of  polite  learn- 
ing, and  perliaps  takes  the  teautios  of  an  ancient  author,  as  inueb 
as  'tis  possible  for  it  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time.  It  may, 
tliereforc,  be  some  entertainment  to  us  to  cousidor  what  pleasure 
tlie  cotemporaries  and  countr^Tuea  of  our  old  writers  found  in 
their  works,  which  we  at  present  are  not  capable  of;  aud  whetlter 
at  the  same  time  the  moderns  may  not  have  some  udvaiiLigoa 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  discover  several  graces  that  arise 
merely  from  tlie  antiquity  of  an  author, 

•  Tltere  can  be  uo  doubt  of  the  i^etHiinene^s  of  this  piece.  The  inteinn! 
marks  of  its  ini'hor  an-  many  and  uiietiuivoesil ;  iis  iniiBt,  1  think,  ni>pt»ur 
to  every  uttuntive  ivridi-i-  who  hiL<  luiy  iicijuniiiUince  with  Mr.  Addinon'i 
style  Biid  mmintir.  JUit  I  ulnuild  giiosii  (bat  il  wii?  diiiwii  u|)  by  him  in 
liis  yDiiii(i;pr  dnys,  mid  that  it  was  nut  retnm-lieil,  it  nt  loasl  tiniglied  bi; 
him.  The  i-pasoii  fnij^lit  he,  that  lie  Imd  nftei'wnrd4  worked  U|i  the  print'' 
pjil  observutioM  of  this  pieuc  iat)  liis  critical  trailers  on  Miltoiu 
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And  here  the  first  and  most  general  advantage  the  ancients 
had  over  us,  was,  that  they  knew  all  the  secret  history  of  a  com- 
posure :  what  was  the  occasion  of  such  a  discourse  or  poem, 
whom  Buch  a  sentence  aimed  at,  what  person  lay  disguised  in 
Buch  a  character :  for  by  this  means  they  could  see  their  author 
in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  rceeiTe  several  different  enlortainments 
from  the  same  passage.  Wu,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  please 
ourselves  with  the  wit  or  good  sense  of  a  writer,  as  it  standi 
stripped  of  all  those  accidental  circumstances  that  at  first  helped 
to  set  it  off;  wc  have  him  but  in  a  single  view,  and  only  discover 
BUch  essential  standing  beauties  as  no  time  or  years  can  possibly 
deface. 

I  do  not  qaestion  but  Homer,  who  in  the  diversity  of  his 
characters  has  far  excelled  all  other  heroic  poets,  had  an  eye  on 
some  real  persons  who  were  then  living,  in  most  of  thcia.  The 
description  of  Thersitos  is  so  spiteful  and  particular,  that  I  can- 
not but  think  it  one  of  his  own,  or  his  country's  enemies  iu  dis- 
guise, as  on  the  contrary  his  Nestor  looks  like  the  figure  of  some 
ojQcicnt  and  venerable  patriot :  an  effeminate  fop,  perhaps,  of 
those  times  lies  hid  in  Paris,  and  a  crafty  statesman  in  Ulysses: 
Patroclus  may  be  a  compliment  an  a  celebrated  friend,  and  Aga- 
niemnnii  the  description  of  a  majestic  prince.  Ajas,  Hector,  and 
Achilles,  are  all  of  them  valiant,  but  in  bo  different  a  manner  ajg 
perhaps  has  characterized  the  different  kinds  of  heroism  that 
Homer  had  observed  in  some  of  hia  great  cotemporaries.  Thus 
far  we  learn  from  the  poet's  life,  that  he  endeavoured  to  gain 
favour  and  patronage  by  hia  verse ;  and  it  is  very  probable  he 
thought  of  this  method  of  ingratiating  himself  with  particular 
persons  as  he  has  made  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  a  compli- 
ment on  his  country  in  general. 


the  very  names  of  some  of  liis  cotcmporaries.  Tjcliius  luid 
Mentor  in  particnlnr  are  very  neatly  celebrated  in  him.  The  Brst 
of  these  was  an  Imneat  coblor,  who  Lad  been  very  kind  and  ser 
viceable  to  the  poet,  and  is  therefore  advanced  in  bis  pooin,  to  be 
Ajftx's  shield-raakor.  Tho  other  waa  a  great  man  in  Ithica,  who 
for  his  pitronage  and  wisdom  has  gained  a  very  honourable  post 
in  the  Odysscs,  where  be  acoompanies  his  great  countryman  in 
bis  travels,  and  gains  such  a  rcpntation  for  his  prudence,  that 
Minerva  took  bis  shape  upon  her  when  she  made  herself  visible. 
Themitis  was  the  name  of  Homer''s  schoolmaster,  but  the  poet  has 
certainly  drawn  his  own  character  under,  when  he  sets  birn  forth 
OS  a  favourite  of  Apollo,  that  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  used 
to  sing  the  noble  exploits  of  the  Grecians. 

Virgil  too  may  well  be  supposed  to  give  several  bints  in  his 
poem,  which  we  arc  not  ablo  to  take,  and  to  have  lain "  many  byo 
designs  and  underplots,  which  are  too  remote  for  us  to  looi  into 
distinctly  at  so  great  a  distance  :  but  as  for  the  characters  of  such 
as  lived  in  his  own  time,  I  have  not  so  much  to  say  of  him  as 
Homer.  He  is  indeed  very  barren  in  this  part  of  his  poem,  and 
has  but  little  varied  the  manners  of  the  principal  persons  in  it. 
His  j^lncas  is  a  compound  of  valour  and  piety,  Aebatcs  calls 
himself  his  friend,  but  takes  no  occasion  of  shewing  himself  so; 
Mnesteus,  Sergcstus,  Gyaa,  and  Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them  men 
of  the  satnc  stamp  and  character. 


-Fortemq;  Oyan,  fortemq;  Cloantlimn. 


Besides,  Virgil  waa  ao  very  nice  and  delicate  a  writer,  thai 
probably  ho  might  not  think  his  compliment  to  Augustus  so 
great,  or  so  artfully  concealed,  if  he  had  scattered  his  praises 

■  To  luiuc  lain.  The  perfect  participle  of  lai/  h  laid,  not  lain,  wluili  n 
the  perfect  part.ieijilB  of  the  verb  /«>.  Tlie  siirae  bliiiider  occurs  in  hia 
ootetf  nil  Ovid,  " — till  lie  hsul  lain,  iwiilu  tliij  ciiulu  of  riiya" — &pi'Ukiug  of 
''htebiis  in  tlie  Btnry  of  Plisiulon.    Bat  see  (lie  Jiuto  uii  that  phice 


more  promtacuoutily,  and  made  bis  court  to  others  in  the  saiufl 
poem.  Had  lie  cntertahied  any  such  design,  Agrlppa  must  in 
justice  have  ohaliuugcJ  tiie  secoud  place,  and  if  Agrippa's  repre- 
eontative  had  been  admitted,  ^neas  ^ould  have  had  very  little 
to  do ;  which  would  not  Iiavc  redounded  much  to  the  honour  of 
his  emperor.  If,  therefore,  Virgil  has  shadowed  any  great  per 
Bona  besides  Augustus  in  his  characters,  they  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  meaner  actors  of  bis  poem,  among  thedisputers  for  a  petty 
victory  in  the  fifth  book,  and  perhaps  in  some  few  other  places. 
I  shall  only  mention  lopas  the  philosophical  musician  at  Dido'a 
bani^uet,  where  I  cannot  but  fancy  some  celebrated  master  com- 
plimented, for  mothinka  the  epithet  Crinitos  is  so  wholly  foreign 
to  the  purpose,  that  it  perfectly  points  at  some  particular  person ; 
■who,  perhaps,  {to  pursue  a  wandering  guess)  was  one  of  the 
Q^recian  performers,  then  in  Rome,  for  besides  that  they  were  the 
best  musicians  and  philosophers,  the  termination  of  the  same 
belongs  to  their  language,  and  the  epithet  is  the  same  [Kapijico- 
/ionjjTt?]  that  Homer  gives  to  his  countrymeu  in  gencraL 

Now  that  we  may  have  a  right  notion  of  the  pleasure  wo  have 
lost  ou  this  account,  let  us  only  consider  the  different  entertain- 
ment we  of  the  present  age  meet  with  in  Mr.  Dryden's  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,  from  what  an  English  reader  will  find  an  hun- 
dred years  hence,  when  the  figures  of  the  persons  concerned  are 
not  80  lively  and  fresh  in  the  minds  of  posterity.  Nothing  can 
be  more  delightful  than  to  see  two  characters  facing  each  other 
all  along  and  running  parallel  through  the  whole  piece,  to  com- 
pare fuature  with  feature,  to  find  out  the  nice  resemblance  in 
every  touch,  and  to  see  where  the  copy  fails,  and  where  it  eomea 
up  to  the  original.  The  reader  caimot  but  be  pleased  to  have  an 
acquaintance  thus  rising  by  degrees  in  bis  imagination,  for  whilst 
the  mind  is  busy  in  applying  every  particular,  and  adjusting  the 
several  parts  of  the  description,  it  is  not  a  little  delighted  with 


its  discoveries,  and  feels  something  like  the  satisfaction  of  an 
duthor  from  his  own  composure. 

What  is  here  said  of  Homer  and  Virgil  holds  very  strong  in 
the  ancient  satirists  and  authors  of  dialogues,  but  especially  of 
oomedies.  What  coutd  we  have  made  of  Aristophanes^a  clouds, 
had  he  not  told  us  on  whom  the  ridicule  turoed;  and  wo  have 
good  reason  to  helieve  wo  should  have  relished  it  more  than  we 
do,  had  w<3  known  the  design  of  each  character,  and  the  secret 
intimations  in  every  line.  HJHtorics  theraBelves  often  come  doivn 
to  ua  defective  on  this  account,  whero  the  writers  are  not  full 
enough  to  give  us  a  perfect  notion  of  occurrences,  for  the  tradi- 
tion, which  at  first  was  a  comment  on  the  story,  is  now  quite  lost, 
and  the  writing  otily  preserved  for  the  information  of  posterity. 

I  might  be  very  tedious  on  this  head,  but  I  shall  only  men- 
tion another  author  who,  I  believe,  received  no  small  advantage 
from  this  oonsideration,  and  that  is  Theophrastus,,  who  probably 
baa  shown  us  several  of  hia  cotemporaries  in  the  representation 
of  his  passions  and  vices;  for  we  may  observe  in  most  of  bis 
characters,  something  foreign  to  his  subject,  and  some  other  folly 
or  infirmity  mixing  itself  with  the  principal  argument  of  hia  dis- 
course. His  cyceeems  to  have  been  so  attentively  fixed  on  the 
person  in  whom  the  vanity  reigned,  that  other  circumBtaciees  of 
his  behaviour  besides  those  he  was  to  describe  insinuated  them- 
selves unawares,  and  crept  insensibly  into  the  character.  It  was 
hard  for  him  to  extract  a  single  folly  out  of  the  whole  mass,  with 
out  leaving  a  little  mixture  in  the  separation :  so  that  hia  particu 
lar  vice  appears  something  discoloured  in  the  description,  and  his 
discourse,  like  a  glag.s  set  to  catch  the  image  of  any  single  object, 
gives  UB  a  lively  resemblance  of  what  we  look  for;  but  at  the 
same  time  returns  a  little  shadowy  landscape  of  the  ^tarts  thai 
lie  about  it. 

And,  as  the  ancients  enjoyed  no  small  privilege  above  us,  in 
vol..  n. — 17* 


kuowing  the  persons  hiuted  at  in  aeveral  of  their  authors;  so 
tliey  received  a  great  advantage,  in  seeing  often  the  pictures  and 
images  tiiat  are  frequentlj  described  in  many  of  tlieir  poets. 
When  Phidias  had  carved  out  his  Jupiter,  and  the  spectator 
stood  astonished  at  so  awful  and  majestic  a  figure,  be  surprised 
tlicm  more,  by  telling  them  it  was  a  copy :  and,  to  make  bis 
words  true,  showed  them  the  original,  in  that  magnificent  de- 
scription of  Jupiter,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first  Iliad. 
The  comparing  both  together  probably  discovered  -secret  graces 
in  each  of  them,  and  gave  new  beauty  to  their  performances : 
thus  in  Virgil's  first  ^neid,  where  we  see  the  representation  of 
rage  bound  up,  and  chained  in  the  temple  of  Janus : 


t 


Furor  impiui  intna 


SiEva  sedena  super  arma,  ct  centum  vinctns  alienifl 
Post  tergum  nodig,  fretnit  horriduA  ore  cruento. 


Though  we  are  much  pleased  with  so  wonderful  a  description, 
how  must  the  pleasure  double  on  those  who  could  compare  the 
poet  and  the  statuary  together,  and  see  which  had  put  most  hor* 
ror  and  dimtraction  into  his  figure.  But  we,  who  live  in  these 
lower  ages  of  the  world,  are  such  entire  strangers  to  this  kind  of 
diversion,  that  we  often  mistake  the  description  of  a  picture  for 
an  allegory,  and  do  not  so  muoh  as  know  when  it  is  hinted  at. 
Juvenal  tells  us,  a  flatterer  will  not  stick  to  compare  a  weak  pair 
of  shoulders  to  those  of  Hercules,  when  he  lifts  up  Antaeus  from 
the  earth.  Now,  what  a  forced,  unnatural  similitude  does  this 
seem,  amidst  the  deep  silence  of  scholiasts  and  commentators? 
But  how  full  of  life  and  humour,  if  we  may  suppose  it  alluded 
to  some  remarkable  statue  of  these  two  champions,  that  perhaps 
stood  in  a  public  place  of  the  city  ?  There  is  now  in  Home  a 
very  ancient  statue  entangled  in  a  couple  of  marble  serpents,  and 
so  exactly  out  in  Laocoon's  posture  and  circumstances,  that  we 
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ma}  be  sure  Virgil  drew  after  tbc  statuary,  or  the  statuary  after 
Virgil :  aud  if  the  poet  was  tlie  copyer,  vre  iDay  be  sure  it  was  bo 
small  pleasure  to  a  Romau,  that  could  see  so  celebrated  an  image 
outduiic  ill  the  description. 

I  might  here  expatiate  largely  on  Beveral  cuBtoms  that  are 
now  forgotten,  tliongh  often  intimated  by  ancient  authors;  and 
particularly,  on  many  expressions  of  their  cotemporary  poets, 
which  tJiey  had  an  eye  upon  in  their  reflections,  though  wo  at 
present  know  nothing  of  the  buaiuess.  Thus  Ovid  begins  the 
Becond  book  of  bis  elegies,  with  these  two  lines : 

HiEC  quoque  scribelmtii  Feligiua  natua  aqaoeis, 
Hie  ejfo  nequitiio  Naao  poeta  mea>. 

How  far  these  may  prove  the  foar  verses  prefixed  to  Virgirs 
^ueid  genuine,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine :  but  T  dare  say 
Ovid  in  this  place  hints  at  theiji  if  they  aro  so,  and  I  believe 
every  reader  will  agree  that  the  humour  of  these  lines  would  be 
very  much  lieightened  by  such  an  allusion,  if  we  suppose  a  love 
adventure  ushered  in  with  an  lile  Ego,  and  taking  its  rise  from 
something  like  a  preface  to  the  JEueid.  Guesses  might  be  uum- 
berlcfis  on  this  occasion,  and  thniigh  sometimes  they  may  be 
grounded  falsely,  yet  they  often  give  a  new  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
and  throw  in  abundance  of  light  on  the  more  intricate  and  obscure 
passages  of  an  ancient  author. 

But  there  is  nothing  we  want  more  direction  in  at  present 
than  the  writings  of  such  ancient  authors  as  abound  with  humour, 
especially  where  the  humour  runs  in  a  kind  of  cant,  and  a  parti- 
cular set  of  phrases.  Wc  may  indeed  in  many  places,  by  the  help 
of  a  good  scholiast,  and  skill  iu  the  customs  and  language  of  a  coun 
try,  know  that  such  phrases  are  Imniorous,  and  such  a  metaphor 
drawn  from  a  ridiculous  custom  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  ridicule 
fla^a,  and  the  mirth  languishes  to  a  modern  reader,  who  ia  not  so 


I 


oonversaat  and  ftfiniiliar  with  tho  words  and  ideas  tUat  lio  before 
hjm  ;  BO  that  the  spirit  of  the  jest  ia  quite  palled  and  deadened, 
and  the  briskness  of  an  expression  lust  to  an  ear"  that  is  so  little 
aecuBtotned  to  it.  This  want  of  discerning  between  the  comical 
and  serious  stylo  of  the  ancients,  has  run  our  moderu  editors  and 
oommeatators  into  a  sonselesa  affectation  of  Terence's  and  Plau 
tus's  phrases,  when  they  desire  to  appear  pure  and  classical  in 
their  language  :  so  that  you  often  see. the  grave  pedant  luakitig 
a  buflFoon  of  himself,  where  he  least  designs  it,  and  running  into 
light  and  trilling  phrases,  where  ho  would  faiu  appear  solemn  and 
judicious. 

Another  great  pleasure  the  ancients  had  beyond  us,  if  wo 
consider  thein  as  the  poet's  countrymen,  was,  that  they  lived  as 
it  were  upon  the  spot,  and  within  the  verge  of  the  poem  ;  their 
habitations  lay  among  the  scenes  of  the  JBncid  ;  they  could  find 
out  their  own  country  in  Homer,  and  had  every  day,  perhaps,  in 
their  sight  tbe  mountain  or  field  where  such  an  adventure  hap- 
pened, or  such  a  buttle  was  fought.  Many  of  theni  had  often 
walked  on  tho  hanks  of  Helicon,  or  the  aides  of  Parnassus,  and 
knew  all  the  private  haunts  and  retirements  of  the  muses  :  so 
that  they  lived  as  it  were  an  fairy  ground,  and  conversed  in  an 
enchanted  region,  whore  every  thing  they  looked  upon  appeared 
romantic,  and  gave  a  thousand  pleasing  hints  to  their  imagina- 
tions. To  consider  Virgil  only  in  this  respect:  how  must  a  Ro- 
man have  been  pleased,  that  was  well  acquainted  with  the  capea 
and  promontories,  to  see  the  original  of  their  names  as  they  stand 
derived  from  Miaenns,  Palinurus,  and  Cajeta  ?  That  could  follow 
the  poet's  motions,  and  attend  his  hero  in  all  his  marches  from 
place  to  place  ?  tliat  was  very  well  acquainted  with  the  lake  Am 
sanotus,  where  the  fury  sunk,  and  could  lead  you  to  the  naoutb 

*  Tltif  briiikiieis  of  an  exprestion  lost  to  an  ear.     One  \aay  swear  to  Ot* 
»athor  from  Uiis  mode  of  cxprt>«iiion. 


I.  E  A  a  tJ  I  N  o . 


of  the  cave  where  ^noastook  his  descent  for  hell  ?  Their  being 
conversant  with  the  place  where  the  poem  was  trausactod,  gave 
them  a  greater  relish  than  rf'c  can  have  at  present  of  several 
parts  of  it ;  as  it  afi'ected  tlicir  iinuglnationa  more  strongly,  and 
diffused  through  the  whole  narration  a  greater  air  of  truth.  The 
places  stood  aa  so  many  raarks  and  testimonies  to  the  veracity  of 
the  story  that  was  told  of  them,  and  helped  the  reader  to  impose 
upon  himself  in  the  credibility  of  the  relation.  To  eonsider  only 
that  passage  in  the  8th  jEuoid,  where  the  poet  brings  Lis  hero 
ncq^uainted  with  Evander,  and  gives  him  a  prospect  of  that  cir- 
cuit of  ground,  which  was  afterwards  covered  with  tiie  luctropolia 
of  the  world.  The  story  of  Cacus,  which  he  there  gives  us  at 
large,  was  probably  raised  on  some  old  cotifu.sed  tradition  of  the 
place,  and  if  so,  was  doubly  entertaining  to  a  Roman,  when  he 
saw  it  worked  up  into  so  noble  a  piece  of  poetry,  as  it  would 
have  pleased  an  Englishman,  to  have  seen  in  Piitice  Arthur  any 
of  the  old  traditions  of  Guy  varied  and  beautified  in  an  episode, 
had  the  chronology  suffered  the  autlior  to  have  led  his  hero  into 
Warwickshire  on  that  occasion.  The  map  of  the  place,  which 
was  afterwards  the  Beat  of  Rome,  must  have  been  wonderfully 
pleasing  to  one  that  lived  upon  it  afterwards,  and  saw  all  the  al- 
terations that  happened  in  such  a  compass  of  ground  :  two  passages 
in  it  are  inimitably  fine,  which  I  shall  hero  transcribe,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  Judge  what,  impressions  they  made  un  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  Roman,  who  had  every  day  before  his  eyes  the  capitol 
and  the  forim. 

Hino  ad  Tarpeiam  sedeni  et  ctipitolin  du«it 
Aurea  nunc,  oliiir  silvestribu.^  Imri'ida  Juiuia. 
Jam  turn  Rtligio  ])uviii«i3  teiTflj«(,  tigrestes 
Dira  loci,  jam  turn  EJlvmn  Bnx^imq ;  Ifemcbaiit 
Hoe  neiuiiu,  Iriim;,  imniil,  iVoiikkiiio  vertice  n>lli>in. 
Quia  Dcus,  ineei'tum  est,  liiibitut  Deua.     Arcades  i|jaiuu 
Credaut  &e  vidiBse  Jovmu  :  Cum  s:qie  nigrant«ra 
.^IgJdB  concniert't  <U'*.rft.,  ninib<».j()  ;  fieret 
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And  aftenvards, 


-od  tecta  siibibunt 


Pauperis  Evaudri,  passimq  ;  nnncnta  viJubant 
RoRumoq  ;  furo  et  Isutia  mugiria  cariaia. 

There  is  another  engaging  circumatatioe  that  made  Virgil  aQ( 
[loiiicr  more  particularly  charmiug  to  their  own  countrymen,  than 
llicy  can  possibly  appear  to  any  of  the  moderns ;  and  this  they 
took  hold  of  hy  chusing  their  heroes  out  of  their  own  nation  :  for 
by  this  means  they  have  humoured  and  delighted  the  vanity  of  a 
(Jrecian  or  Roman  reader,  they  have  powerfully  engaged  him  on 
the  hero's  side,  and  made  him,  as  it  were,  a  party  in  every  action; 
80  that  the  narration  renders  him  more  intent,  the  happy  events 
raise  a  greater  pleasure  in  him,  the  passionate  part  more  moves 
liim,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole  poeni  comes  more  home,  and  touches 
liim  more  nearly,  than  it  would  have  done,  had  the  scene  Iain  in 
another  country,  and  a  foreigner  been  the  subject  of  it.  No 
doubt  but  the  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  preferred  the  Odysses  to  t!ie 
Iliad,  as  the  Myrmidons,  on  the  contrary,  were  not  a  little  proud 
of  their  Achilles.  The  men  of  Pylos  probably  could  repeat 
^vord  for  word  the  wise  sentences  of  Nestor :  and  we  may  well 
suppose  Agamemnon's  countrymen  often  pleased  themselves  with 
their  prince's  superiority  in  the  Greek  coiifederacj'.  I  believe. 
therefore,  no  Englishman  reads  Homer  or  Virgil  with  such  an 
inward  triumph  of  thought,  and  such  a  passion  of  glory,  as  those 
who  saw  in  them  the  exploits  of  their  own  countrymen  or  ances- 
tors. And  here,  by  the  way,  our  Milton  has  been  more  unlver- 
aally  engaging  in  the  choice  of  his  persons,  than  any  other  poet 
can  possibly  be.  He  has  obliged  all  mankind,  and  related  the 
whole  species  '  to  the  two  chief  actors  in  his  poem.    Nay,  what  is 

'Rtlaiid  tht  wlmle  gpecieit,  Ac  VTc  isav,  one  man  is  related  to  anotlier, 
but  we  do  not  a-'e  tli"  verb  rrtate  activfil^-,  in  thp  eense  liere  given  to  it. 
He  ahoulil  liavu  sniii — "  he  lias  obliged  all  niuiikiiij  by  luaking  (lie  wbnU 
•oecica  related  t<i  tht  two  chief  actom  of  his  poem." 


mfiuitely  more  considerable,  we  behold  in  him,  not  only  our  an- 
ccBtors,  hat  our  represeutivtives.  We  are  really  engaged  in  their 
adventures  ;  and  have  a  personal  interest  in  their  good  or  ill  suo- 
ce&8.  We  are  not  only  their  offspring,  but  sharers  in  their  for- 
tunes ;  ajid  uo  less  than  our  own  otemnl  happiness,  or  misery, 
depends  on  tlieir  single  conduct :  so  that  every  reader  will  here 
find  himself  ooQcerued,  and  have  all  his  ai.tention  and  solicitude 
raised,  in  every  turn  and  circumstance  of  the  whole  poem. 

If  the  ancients  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  tbeu* 
poets  tliiin  the  modcrua  can,  their  pleasure  still  rose  higher  in 
the  peru.sa]  of  their  orators  ^  though  tins  I  must  confess  proceeded 
not  80  much  from  their  precedence  to  us  in  respect  of  time,  as 
judgment.  Every  city  among  them  swarmed  with  rhetoricians, 
and  every  senate-house  was  almost  filled  with  orators ;  so  that 
they  were  perfectly  well  versed  in  all  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and 
perhaps  knew  several  secrets  in  the  art  that  let  them  into  such 
beauties  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cioero,  as  are  not  yet  discovered  by 
a  modem  reader.  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  chief  reason 
of  that  wonderful  efficacy  we  find  ascribed  to  the  ancient  oratory, 
from  what  we  meet  with  in  the  present ;  for,  in  all  arts,  every 
man  is  most  moved  with  the  perfection  of  them,  as  he  under- 
Btands  them  best.  Now,  the  rulers  of  Greece  and  Rotnc  had 
generally  bo  well  accomplished  thoraselvos  in  the  politer  parts  of 
learning,  that  they  bad  a  high  relish  of  a  noble  expression,  were 
transported  with  a  well-turned  period,  and  not  a  little  p.eased  to 
see  a  reason  urged  iu  its  fuU  force.  They  knew  how  proper  such 
a  passage  was  to  affect  the  mind,  and  by  admiring  it,  insensibly 
begot  iu  themselves  such  a  motion  aa  tho  orator  desired.  The 
passion  arose  in  them  unawares,  from  their  considering  the  apt- 
ness of  such  words  t(  raise  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  force  of 
TuUy's  elo<^uciice  shewed  itself  most  on  Caesar,  who  probably  un- 
derstood it  best;  and  Cicero  himself  was  so  affected  with  Domo* 


tbenes^  tbat  'tis  no  wonder  when  he  was  tusked,  wLich  he  thought 
the  best  of  liis  orations,  lie  should  reply,  The  loagest.  But  now 
the  generality  of  maukiud  are  so  wholly  ignorant  of  the  clianns 
of  oratory,  that  Tully  himself,  who  guided  the  lords  of  the  whole 
earth  at  his  pleasure,  were  he  now  living,  and  a  speaker  in  a  mod 
ern  assembly,  would  not,  with  all  that  divine  pomp  and  beat  of 
eloquence,  be  able  to  gaiu  over  oue  man  to  hia  party.  The  vul- 
gar, indeed,  of  every  age,  are  equally  moved  by  false  strains  of 
rhetoric,  but  they  are  not  the  persons  I  am  here  concerned  to  ac- 
count for. 

The  last  circumstance  I  shall  mention,  which  gave  the  ancients 
a  greater  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  their  own  authors  than  we 
are  capable  of,  is  that  knowledge  they  had  of  the  sound  and  har- 
mony of  their  language,  which  the  moderns  have  at  present  a  very 
imperfoct  notion  of.  We  find,  even  in  music,  that  different  na- 
tions have  different  tastes  of  it,  and  those  wlio  most  agree  have 
some  particular  manner  and  graces  proper  to  themselves,  that  are 
not  80  agreeable  to  a  foreigner  ;  whether  or  no  it  be  ihat,  as  the 
temper  of  the  climates  varies,  it  causes  an  alteration  in  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  and  the  organs  of  hearing;  or  as  such  ptissiona reign 
most  in  such  a  country,  so  the  sounds  are  most  pleasing  that  moat 
affect  those  passions  ;  or  that  the  sounds  which  the  ear  has  ever 
been  most  accustom'd  to,  inseusibly  conform  the  secret  texture  of 
it  to  themselves,  and  wear  in  it  such  pas.sagea  as  are  best  fitted 
fur  their  own  reccptiou  ;  or,  in  the  last  place,  that  our  national 
prejudice  and  narrowuosa  of  raiud,  makes  every  thing  appear  odd 
to  us  that  is  new  and  uncommon  ;  whether  any  one,  or  all  of  those 
reasons  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cause,  we  find  by  certain  ex- 
perience, that  what  is  tuneful  in  one  country  is  harsh  and  ungrate- 
ful in  another.  And  if  this  consideration  holds  in  musical  aoands, 
it  does  much  more  ir.  those  that  are  articulate,  because  there  ia 
greater  variety  of  syllables  than  of  notes,  and  thp  car  is  more 


ned  to  spceeh  than  songs.  But  had  we  never  bo  good  an 
ear,  we  have  still  a  faultermg  tongue,  and  a  kind  of  impediment 
in  our  speech.  Our  pronunciation  is  without  doubt  very  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  atid  our  voices  iu 
respect  of  theirs,  are  so  out  of  tune,  that,  should  an  ancient  hear 
us,  he  would  think  we  were  reading  in  another  tongue,  and  scarce 
be  able  to  know  his  own  composure,  by  our  repetition  of  it.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  whatever  imaginary  notioiia  we  may  frame 
to  ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  an  author,  they  are  very  different 
from  the  ideas  which  the  author  himself  had  of  his  own  perform- 
ance. 

Thus  we  see  how  time  has  quite  worn  out,  or  decayed,  several 
beauties '  of  our  ancient  authors ;  but  to  make  a  little  amends  for 
the  little  graces  they  have  lost,  there  are  some  few  others  which 
they  have  gathered  from  their  great  ago  and  antiquity  in  the 
world.  And  here  we  may  first  observe,  how  very  few  passages 
in  their  style  appear  flat  and  low  to  a  modern  reader,  or  carry  in 
them  a  mean  and  vulgar  air  of  expressiou  ;  which  certainly  arises, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  death  and  disuse  of  the  lai  guagcf 
in  which  the  ancients  compiled  their  works.  Most  of  thr,  forma 
of  speech  made  use  of  in  common  conversation,  are  apt  to  sink 
the  dignity  of  a  serious  style,  and  to  take  off  from  the  sf/'.emnity 
of  the  composition  that  admits  them  ;  nay,  those  very  phrases, 
that  are  in  themselves  highly  proper  and  significant,  and  were  at 
first,  perhaps,  studied  and  elaborate  expressions,  make  but  a  poor 
figure  in  writing,  after  they  are  once  adopted  into  common  dis- 
course, and  sound  over-familiar  to  an  ear  that  is  every  where  ac- 
customed to  them.  They  are  too  much  dislionoured  by  common 
use,  and  contract  a  meanness,  by  passing  so  freipcntly  through 
Che  mouths  of  the  vulgar.  For  this  reason,  we  often  met  with 
something  of  a  baseness  in  the  styles  of  our  best  Eughsl.  i.nthorB 

*  Decayed  mvenZ  beauties.  It  ia  nut  exact,  tu  use  tlie  verb  d»<Mti  i ,  .'veir 
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whioli  we  cannot  be  so  aeosible  of  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  writers; 
because  their  language  iH  dead,  and  no  more  used  in  our  familiar 
conversations  ;  so  thai  they  havo  now  laid  aside  all  their  natural 
Lomelineas  and  simplicity,  and  appear  to  us  in  the  splendour  and 
formality  of  strangers.  We  are  not  intimately  enough  acquainted 
with  them,  and  never  mot  with  their  expressions  but  in  print, 
and  that  too  on  a  serious  occasion ;  and  therefore  find  nothing  of 
that  levity  or  meanness'in  the  ideas  they  give  us,  as  they  might 
convey  •  into  their  minds,  who  used  them  as  their  mother-tongue. 
To  consider  the  Latin  poets  in  this  light,  Ovid,  in  hia  Metanior 
pilosis,  and  Lucan,  in  several  parts  of  him,  are  aot  a  little  bohold- 
on  to  antiquity,  for  the  privilege  I  have  here  mentioned,  who 
would  appear  but  very  plain  men  without  it;  as  we  may  the  bet- 
ter find,  if  we  take  them  out  of  their  numbers,  and  sec  how  natu- 
rally tlicy  fall  into  low  prose.  Claud ian  and  Statins,  on  the  con- 
trary, whilst  they  endoavonr  too  much  to  deviate  from  common, 
and  vulgar  phrases,  clog  their  verso  with  unnecessary  epithets, 
and  swell  their  style  with  forced  unnatural  expressions,  'till  they 
have  blown  it  up  into  bombast;  so  that  their  sense  has  much  ado 
to  struggle  through  their  words.  Virgil,  and  Horace,  in  his  Odos, 
have  run  between  these  two  extremes,  and  made  their  expressions 
very  sublime,  but  at  the  same  time  very  natural  This  consider- 
ation, therefore  least  affects  them,  for,  though  you  take  their 
verse  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  their  words  as  you  please,  you  still 
&nd  such  glorious  metapliors,  figures,  and  epithets,  as  give  it  too 
great  a  majesty  for  prose,  and  look  something  like  the  ruin  of  a 
Boble  pile,  where  you  see  broken  pillars,  scattered  obelisks,  maim- 
ed statues,  and  a  magnificence  in  confusion. 

And  as  we  are  not  much  offended  with  the  low  idiotiams  of  u 
dead  laaarungo,  bo  neither  are  we  very  sensible  of  any  familisr 
words  that  are  used  in  it ;  a?  we  may  more  particularly  observe 

ichich 


in  tho  names  of  persons  and  places.  We  find  in  oar  English 
writers,  Low  much  the  proper  name  of  one  of  our  own  countrymen 
pulls  down  the  language  that  surrounds  it, "  and  familiarizeth  a 
whole  aentenco.  For  our  ears  are  so  often  used  to  it,  that  we 
find  something  Tulgar  and  common  in  the  sound  and  cant ;  but  * 
fancy  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  style  too  much  humbled  and 
depressed  by  it.  For  this  reason,  the  authors  of  poems  and  ro- 
mances, who  are  not  tied  up  to  any  particular  set  of  proper  names 
take  the  liberty  of  inventing  new  ones,  or  at  least  of  chusing  such 
as  are  not  used  in  their  own  ooiintry  ;  aud,  by  this  moans,  not  a 
little  maintain  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  their  language.  Now 
the  proper  names  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  have  the  aamc  ofTect 
upon  us  as  those  of  a  romance,  because  we  meet  with  them  no 
where  else  but  in  books.  Cato,  Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  sound 
as  great  in  our  ears,  who  have  none  of  their  families  among  ns, 
as  Agamemnon,  Hector,  and  Achilles ;  and  therefore,  though 
they  might  flatten  an  oration  of  Tully  to  a  Roman  reader,  they 
have  no  such  efl'ect  upon  an  Eoglish  one.  What  I  have  here 
Baidf  may  perhaps  give  us  tho  reason  why  Virgil,  when  he  men- 
tions the  ancestors  of  three  noble  Romau  families,  turns  Sergius, 
Leramins,  and  Clucntius,  which  niight  liave  degraded  his  verse 
too  muoh,  into  Sergestus,  Mocstheus,  and  Cloanthua,  tJiough  the 
three  first  would  have  been  as  high  and  sonorous  to  us  as  the 
other. 

But  though  the  poets  could  make  thus  free  with  the  proper 
names  of  persons,  and  in  that  respect  enjoyed  a  privilege  beyond 
the  prose  writers  ;  they  lay  both  under  an  equal  obligation,  as  to 
the  names  of  places  :  for  there  is  no  poetical  geography,  rivers 
are  the  same  in  prcso  and  verse ;  and  the  towns  and  countries  of 


•  Ptdli  down  ihc  lontfitage  thai  rurruundt  H.     Anotlier   instance  of  «x- 
preisitm  purely  Adliminiun. 
-Rut     It  gliould  be — and. 
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a  romance  differ  nothing  from  those  of  a  true  history.  How  oddlj 
tliereforo,  must  tbe  name  of  a.  paltry  village  sound  to  those  M\o 
were  woH  acc^uainted  with  the  meanness  of  the  place ;  and  yet 
how  many  such  names  are  to  bo  met  with  in  the  catalogues  of 
Homer  and  Virgil  ?  Many  of  their  words  must,  therefore,  very 
much  shock  the  ear  of  a  Roman  or  Greek,  especially  whilst  the 
poem  was  new;  and  appear  as  meanly  to  their  own  countrymen, 
aa  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  Putney  Pikes  and  Chelsea  Curia- 
seers  do  to  an  Englishman.  But  these  their  catalogues  have  no 
ench  disadvantageous  sounds  in  them  to  the  ear  of  a  modern,  who 
scarce  ever  hears  of  the  names  out  of  the  poets,  or  knows  any 
thing  of  the  places  that  belong  to  thorn.  London  may  sound  as 
well  to  a  foreigner,  as  Troy  or  Rome;  and  Islington,  perhaps, 
better  than  Loudon  to  them  who  have  no  distinct  ideas  arising 
from  the  names.  I  have  here  ouly  mentioned  the  names  of  men 
and  places  j  hut  we  may  easily  carry  the  observation  further,  to 
those  of  several  plants,  animals,  &c.  Thus,  where  Virgil  com- 
pares the  flight  of  Murcury  to  that  of  a  water-fowl,  Servius  tcUa 
us,  that  he  purposely  omitted  the  word  Mcrgus,  that  he  might 
not  debase  his  style  with  it;  which,  though  it  might  have  offended 
the  niceness  of  a  Roman  ear,  would  have  sounded  more  tolerable 
in  ours.  Scaliger,  indeed,  ridicules  the  old  scholiast  for  liis  note; 
because,  as  he  observes,  the  word  Mergus  is  used  by  the  same 
poet  in  his  Georgics.  But  the  critic  should  have  considered  that, 
in  the  Georgics,  Virgil  studied  description  more  than  majesty ; 
and  therefore  might  justly  admit  a  low  word  iTito  that  poem, 
which  would  have  disgraced  his  ^neid,  especially  when  a  god 
was  to  be  joined  with  it  in  the  comparison. 

As  antiquity  thus  conceals  what  is  low  and  vulgar  in  an  au- 
thor, so  does  it  draw  a  kind  of  veil  over  any  expression  that  m 
strained  above  nature,  and  recedes  too  nmch  from  the  familiar 
forms  of  speech.     A  violent  Grecism,  that  ^voulcl  startle  a  Roman 


at  the  reading  of  it,  sounds  Jiore  natural  to  us,  and  is  less  dis- 
tinguishable  from  other  parts  of  the  stylo.  An  obsolete,  or  a  new 
word,  that  made  a  Strang©  appearance  at  first  to  the  reader's  eye, 
is  now  incorporated  into  the  tongue,  and  grown  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  tbe  language.  And  as  for  any  bold  expressions  in  a 
celebrated  ancient,  wc  are  so  far  from  ditliking  thein,  that  most 
readers  single  out  only  such  passages  as  are  moat  daring,  to  com- 
mend ;  and  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  style  is  beautiful  and 
elegant,  where  they  find  it  hard  and  unnatural.  Thus  has  time 
mellowed  the  works  of  antiquity,  by  qualifying,  if  I  may  so  say, 
the  strength  and  rawness  of  their  colours,  and  casting  into  shades 
the  light  that  was  at  first  too  violent  and  glaring  for  the  eye  to 
behold  with  plcaaare. 
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[Tbu  tre«tise  vraa  one  of  the  works  intraated  to  Tick« ..  by  Addison,  oa 
hit  death-bed,  and  first  published  in  the  edition  of  1721.  It  has  since  beei< 
republished  several  times,  and  once  with  notes,  by  Corevon,  translated  by 
Pardy,  London,  1807.  It  was  included  also  in  Watson's  Theol<^oa] 
Tracts.  A  French  translation  appeared  in  Lausanna  in  17 — .  E[ad  Addi- 
son lived,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  enlarged  it,  and  worked  it  up  to  a 
more  perfect  form.  As  it  stands,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  the  rough 
draft  of  a  more  extensive  work. — G.j 

SECTION  I. 

L  General  dlTislon  of  the  fullowing  discourse,  with  regard  to  Pagan  and  Jewish  anthota,  who 

mention  particulars  relating  to  our  Saviour. 
IL  Not  nrobable  that  any  such  shooid  be  mentioned  by  Pagan  writers  who  lived  at  the  same 

time,  IVom  the  nature  of  such  transactions. 
IIL  Especially  when  related  by  the  Jews : 

IT.  And  heard  at  a  di^stance  by  those  who  pretended  to  as  great  miracles  as  their  own, 
V.  Besides  that,  no  Pagan  writers  of  that  age  lived  in  Judiea  or  its  conflnes. 
VL  And  because  many  books  of  that  age  are  lost 
VII.  An  instance  of  one  record  proved  to  be  authentic. 
VIIL  A  second  record  of  probable,  though  not  undoubted,  authority. 

That  I  may  lay  before  you  a  full  state  of  the  subject  under  our 
consideration,  and  methodize  the  several  particulars  that  I 
touched  upon  in  discourse  with  you ;  I  shall  first  take  notice  of 
such  Pagan  authoi'S,  as  have  given  their  testimony  to  the  history 
of  our  Saviour;   reduce  these  authors  under  their  respective 

■  The  following  work  on  the  Christian  Religion,  has  great  merit ;  butj 
from  the  nature  of  it,  required  a  greater  detail,  in  the  execution.  For,  ai 
an  ancient  writer  *  has  well  observed,— ^/W  totwm  et  mil  t*  plenum,  cum  tatt- 

>  Lactantiiis,    Ep.  D.  J.  pne£ 
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olaoscs,  and  sliew  what  nutboritj  their  tostiniMiios  carry  with 
them.  Secuudlj',  I  sliall  take  notice  of  Jewish  uuthora  in  the 
same  light. 

II.  There  are  many  reasons,  why  you  should  not  expoct  that 
matters  of  such  a  wonderful  nature  should  be  taken  notice  of  jy 
those  eminent  Pagan  writers,  who  were  contemporaries  with  JcbU'} 
Christ,  or  by  those  who  lived  before  his  disciples  had  pcraonally 
appeared  among  them,  and  ascertained  the  report  which  had  gone 
abroad  concerning  a  life  so  full  of  miracles. 

Supposing  such  things  had  happened  at  this  day  in  Switzerland, 
or  among  the  Grisons,  who  make  a  greater  figure  iu  Europe  than 
Judea  did  in  the  Koman  empire,  would  tliey  be  immediately  be- 
lieved by  those  who  live  at  a  great  distance  from  them  ?  or  would 
any  certain  account  of  them  be  transmitted  into  foreign  countries 
within  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  our  Saviour's  publia 
ministry  ?  Such  kinds  of  news,  though  never  bo  true,  aeldonj 
gain  credit,  till  some  time  after  they  are  transacted  and  expo.sed 
to  the  examination  of  the  curious,  who  by  laying  together  circum- 
Btances,  attestations,  and  characters  of  those  who  are  concerned 
in  them,  either  receive,  or  reject  what  at  first  none  but  eycwit- 
ncsses  could  absolutely  believe  or  disbelieve.     Iu  a  ca.se  of  this 


ta  rerum  multiludo  in  augtutum  cnarctanda  sit ;  et  brevilate  ipsd  minA*  ela- 
ntm,  maximi  cum  et  arrjiimenta  pl-urima  et  ejri-mpla,  m  ipnbui  himm  rM 
pruhatittnum,  neeeMe  fit  jiritteriri.  HoweTcr,  llic  jilau  wns  ably  coriuoived, 
ond  woulJ,  withdut  Jouht,  if  tlic  author  liuJ  lived,  liavo  hwu'druwii  out 
to  a  jiiiit  extent.  For  we  iire  toM,  lii>  liiul  taJien  sjrent  imiiiii!  in  onllcctitiff 
ntntt'iinls  for  it,  niid  was  iiioru  iieijiduou?!  in  digtistiag  thcui,  that  hi»  he.allh 
woiUd  well  afloir.  * 

Thus  our  Aiidimin,  like  the  admirable  Puscal,  closed  his  vidimlile  lifa 
in  Tuudit.-itini;  a  dLd'eiice  of  the  Cliristiaii  Ueli^iuu,  One  ia  nol  liupprisej 
to  liiid  this  ajTreeineiiL  fn  the  vicwa  of  twii  such  men;  the  one,  tim  »iib- 
liinwit  Keuuis,  iiml  Lhe  ntlior,  llie  most  cuJlivafd,  of  riioihini  linieg.  But 
Uktc  wtis  tliis  hiiiiwiiloil  ititfoiviife  in  thoir  -■ifory.  Tliu  s|iirit of  Jansciijsiu, 
fulling  on  u  Iciiijiur  nnUiially  wTitjiuloiis,  tind  u  i'iMi»titiilioii,  nlwiiyB  iufinn, 
tlirew  n  nonilironrt  tViitiitiir  iiir  "li  I'lUSfid's  religions  sjieeiilnlions,  uji  It  ilid  on 
'lis  life:  while  our  lin|i|iier  cymitryiiitin,  by  the  hcncHl  of  lilter  Iriallh, 
and  jllsler  jirinii[ilea,  niiiliitiiined  it  (.■oustiiat  sobiiuty  in  tlic  loitilaet  o|  cacli, 

»  Llfu  by  Mt.  Tick*!]. 
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sort,  it  was  natural  for  men  of  sense  and  learning  to  treat  the 
whole  account  as  fabulous,  or  at  farthest  to  suspend  their  belief 
of  it,  until  all  things  stood  together  in  their  full  light. 

III.  Besides,  the  Jews  were  branded  not  only  for  supersti- 
tions different  from  all  the  religions  of  the  Pagan  world,  but  in 
a  particular  manner  ridiculed  for  being  a  credulous  people ;  so 
that  whatever  reports  of  such  a  nature  came  out  of  that  country, 
were  looked  upon  by  the  heathen  world  as  false,  frivolous,  and 
improbable. 

IV.  We  may  further  observe,  that  the  ordinary  practice  of 
magic  in  those  times,  with  the  many  pretended  prodigies,  divina- 
tions, apparitions,  and  local  miracles  among  the  heathens,  made 
them  less  attentive  to  such  news  from  Judea,  till  they  had  time 
to  consider  the  nature,  the  occasion,  and  tlie  end  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  were  awakened  by  many  surprising  events  to  allow 
them  any  consideration  at  all. 

V.  We  are  indeed  told  by  St.  Matthew,  that  the  fame  of  our 
Saviour,  during  his  life,  went  throughout  all  Syria,  and  that 
there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  people  from  Galilee,  Ju- 
dea, Decapolis,  Idumsca,  from  beyond  Jordan,  and  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Now  had  there  been  any  historians  of  those  times 
and  places,  we  might  have  expected  to  have  seen  in  tliem  some 
account  of  those  wonderful  transactions  in  Judea '  but  there  is 
not  any  single  author  extant,  in  any  kind,  of  that  age,  in  any  of 
those  countries.  , 

VI.  How  many  books  have  perished  in  which  possibly  there 
might  have  been  mention  of  our  Saviour  ?  Look  among  the  Ro- 
mans, how  few  of  their  writings  are  come  down  to  our  times  ? 
In  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  from  our  Saviour's  birth, 
when  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  writers  in  all  kinds,  how 
small  is  the  number  of  authors  that  have  made  their  way  to  thf 

-  present  age  ? 
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YII.  One  authentic  record,  and  that  the  most  autlientic 
heathen  record,  we  are  pretty  sure  ia  lost.  I  mean  the  account 
aent  by  the  Governor  of  Judca,  under  whom  our  Saviour  was 
judged,  cundemned,  and  crucified.  It  was  tlic  custom  in  the  Ro- 
man empire,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  all  the  gnvcniiuents  of  the 
world,  for  the  pra3fects  and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces  to  ti'ans- 
mit  to  their  sovereign  a  summary  relation  of  every  thing  remark- 
ahle  in  their  administration.  That  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  account, 
would  have  touched  on  so  extraordinary  an  event  in  Judea.  is  not 
to  be  doubted ;  and  tliat  he  actually  did,  we  learn  from  Justin 
Martyr,  who  lived  about  a  hiiudrcd  years  after  our  Saviour's 
death,  resided,  made  converts,  and  sufifored  martyrdom  at  Home, 
where  he  was  engaged  with  philosophers,  and  in  a  particular  man- 
ner with  Crescens  the  cynic,  who  could  easily  have  detected,  and 
would  not  fail  to  have  exposed  him,  had  he  quoted  a  record  not 
in  being,  or  made  any  false  citation  out  of  it.  Would  the  great 
apologist  have  challenged  Crescens  to  di.iputc  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity with  him  before  the  Roman  senate,  had  he  forged  such 
an  evidence  1  or  would  Crescens  have  refused  the  challenge,  could 
he  Lave  triuniplicd  over  him  in  t!ic  detection  of  (>uch  a  forgery? 
To  which  wc  muat  add,  that  the  apology  which  appeals  to  this 
record,  was  presented  to  a  learned  Emperor,  and  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  senate.  This  father  in  Itis  apology,  speaking 
of  the  deatli  and  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  refers  the  emperor  for 
the  truth  of  what  he  says  to  the  acts  of  Poiitiu«  I'llate,  which  I 
have  here  mcntioued,  TertuUian,  who  wrote  hisapology  about  fifty 
years  after  Justin,  doubtk-sa  referred  to  the  (same  record,  whcu  ho 
tells  the  Governor  of  Rome,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  having  re- 
ceived an  account  out  of  Palestine  in  Syria  of  the  Divine  Person, 
who  had  appeared  in  that  country,  paid  him  a  particular  regard; 
and  threatened  to  punish  any  who  tiliould  accuse  the  Christians; 
nay,  that  the  emperor  would  have  adopted  liini  unuitig  the  deities 
VOL.  n. — 18 


■wliom  tlicy  worsliipped,  had  not  the  senate  refused  to  come  into 
his  pruposal.  TertuUiaii,  wLu  gives  us  Liiia  history,  was  not  only 
onj  of  the  most  learned  men  of  Lis  age,  but  what  adds  a  greater 
weight  tu  his  uuthority  in  tbis  case,  was  eminently  skilful  and  well 
read  in  the  laws  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nor  cun  it  he  Buid,  that 
TcrtulHaii  grounded  hiM  quotatioii  upon  tbe  authority  of  Justiu 
Martyr,  beuuu&o  we  iiiid  he  mixes  it  with  uiattera  of  fact  which 
arc  not  related  by  titat  author.  Eusebius  nientiiins  the  same  nn- 
cient  record,  but  as  it  was  not  extant  in  hia  time,  I  shall  not 
insist  u[iou  hia  authority  in  this  point.  If  it  be  ohjoeted,  that 
this  particular  is  not  mentioned  in  any  Roman  historian,  I  shall 
use  the  same  argutiietit  in  a  parallel  case,  and  sec  whether  it  will 
carry  any  force  with  it.  Ulpiaii  the  great  Roman  lawyer  gathered 
together  all  the  imperial  edicts  that  had  been  made  against  the 
Christians,  But  did  any  one  ever  say,  that  there  hud  been  no 
suoh  edicts,  because  they  were  not  uieulioned  iu  the  histories  of 
those  emperors  'i  Besides,  who  knows  but  this  circumstance  of 
Tiberius  was  mentioned  iu  other  historians  that  have  been  lost, 
though  not  to  be  found  in  any  still  extant?  Has  not  Suetonius 
many  particulars  of  tbis  cnipcror  omitted  by  Tacitus,  and  Hero- 
Jian  many  that  are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at  by  either?  As  for 
the  spurious  acts  of  Pilate,  now  extant,  we  know  the  occasion 
and  time  of  their  writing,  and  that  had  there  not  been  a  true  and 
autheutic  record  of  this  nature,  they  would  never  have  be^ 
forged. 

VIII.  The  story  of  Agbarus '  king  of  Edessa,  relating  to  th« 

•  T/ie  tloTij  of  A</bant»,  itc  Mr.  Oibbon  in  his  Hislory  of  tlie  Decline 
ftnd  Full  of  I  lie  Roiujiu  Kiiijiivo  tukiiij;  o'cii^inii  I  krimv  nut  how  or  why, 
to  UK'Jilioti  tlii*  gtorj-  of  Aj^ljiinis  king  of  EJcssn,  ami  hia  uorrespondence 
with  our  Saviiitir  (to  which  some  fouiilfiiniict!  !■*  Iicie  givenj  rt-piobates 
lijat  tradition,  uiul  its  abtttni-s,  in  llif  I'liUowiiv.:  teniis  : 

"Til.:  tviJiiice  lor  iLiiuu  t|>iistles  is  ^tlll^:J  Hinl  rKJecteti  by  Ihu  cuDjid 
Laidiii'i".  Ainuui;  tliu  lieitl  «!  bi^nts  whi>  nit  foro.hiy  Jriven  from  lliii 
coiivciiitnt,  but  untenable  posi,  1  aui  n-hntued.  with  ihu  Giubcs,  Ouvea, 
Idieinunts,  Jli;.,  to  discQVwr  Mr.  AdJieun   an   Knglisb   gei.tlciutiu  ;  but  hi* 


letter  which  he  sent  to  our  Saviour,  and  to  tliat  wliicii  lie  received 
froiu  IJin,  is  a  record  of  great  authority  ;  and  tliougU  I  will  siot 
inaist  upon  it,  may  venture  to  say,  that  had  we  siicli  au  evlJeuce 
for  any  fact  iu  Pagan  Listory,  an  author  would  be  thought  very 
unreasonable  wlio  sliould  rojtict  it.  I  believe  you  will  be  of  my 
opitiion,  if  you  will  peruse,  with  other  authors,  who  jiavo  appeared 
iu  vindication  of  these  letters  as  genuine,  the  additional  arfruiueiita 
whicli  have  been  made  use  of  by  the  late  famous  aud  lc;iriicd  Dr. 
flrabe,  in  the  second  volume  of  bis  Spicilegium. 

enpeifii'ial  tract  on  tin:  Cliri»lian  Kt-ligion  ovvea  its  credit  to  Ills  iiniiic,  hid 
stylo,  uml  tin*  iulere.Htfil  ii|<|NtuiHe  wf'uijr  clui-jjy." 

'I'lnis  llif  U  >;t-iiiiiii,  <>«ii  cif  II  lilK'i'iil  Ko.il  ui^iiiiHt  a  herd <•/  hUjotii.  Rut 
lie  liluilif*  li' tiiiil  Mr.  .-V<l<)iAi>ii  ill  tluit  iiiiiiiliL'r;  iirnl,  in  j^niml  bieoiliiijif, 
he  coulil  ilu  ni  \vAi,  lUiiH  dei'tii^^  that  Mr.  .\<lil  ^oii  wii.^  iint  n  pvilaiit  like 
th(!  (JiJibi'S,  (J.ivtfs,  aiiJ  Tiiliiiiiuiit-,  Init  an  Eitijiinh  (rtn'l'iaiw.  t.il  tie 
civilitv  iif  tliij  |>liriL-ij  tlieii  \w  ackninvledjied  ;  hiiiI  y<?t,  as  1  kuow  wliat.  a 
Wasj;  we  \\,\\a  to  il«iil  Willi,  I  more  tliitii  airai'wi  it  was  eiiiployi-il  only  na 
the  oil3'  vehicle  of  hi*  satire.  For  lie  iTiiliieihiitely  aiM.i,  tliat  ling  Irsict  of 
the  Ktigliiiiii  ^eiiLluiniiJi  uii  the  (!;iiri»ritLii  liulikjiiin  is  n  iu/itrjirhii  Irnct ;  mitl 
tlial  it  omcs  iu  crc'lU  ta  his  ftante,  Itii   iti/lr,  uud  i/i«  iiifvrfslitl  iipjila'isi:  oj 

OUT  cUfflJf. 

A  snprrjic'al  tract! — An  if  (lie  mitlmr,  or  any  body  else  fur  him,  had 
given  it  out,  it-i  iiii  elaborate  and  eiiinnlcte  Wurk  im  tin-  siitiji-tl.  Vet,  if  liy 
tupfrficial  lie  tneans  ii'il  solid,  i/r  delieient  in  [toiiit  nf  nnfiiiiient,  1  ikp^ire- 
lleiid  iiur  I'ritieal  Uisturian  is  iiiu(!]i  iiitntitkeii.  A  siiii;tu  mistake  (if  tlio 
it.iry  Iu-  alluUs  to  Im  unc)  in  u  lioy.!  eulleetiou  of  evidiiier,  wilt  not  |.i'(ive 
tile  i-iijirje  :  inula  more  exiu'l  iiiiil  rii.iinle  delaii  of  f:u.-is  i-ould  inih  rfi't 
his  »r;.^iiiiieiit8  ill  a  s1mir.;er  liglit ;  nut  turn  a  hailnt'irnni^ivt  rniu  a.  t^miA  inie. 

Hut  siiiicrtieiiil  as  it  i-,  it  liiiii  gaiiieil  rredit  in  ihc  worKI,  wIiil-Ii,  lunv- 
tver,  he  ascriliea  to  hi*  mimt^  (mid  with  Ceason,  for  it  is  a  uerv  fjnod  uin') 
uud  to  liid  iti/lt  (very  I'timunubly  ai;atii,  for  liis  i^tyiu  U  uxeelleni,  mid  imut 
iioe<ls  «U)  luMiuur  to  iiiiy  woik,  in  wliirh  it  is  emplove'l)  iiiui  lo  t/if  nil,  n  sl- 
id a/i/i/amie  if  our  cierrfi/.  Hv-e  the  reiiiitai  is  nui  so  a{i|>iireiil.  The  fh-rijv, 
it  seeiii><,  lirive  eried  ii]i  liis  defence  v{  t'hristijiiitty,  ljn*eaij<-e  thi'V  have  an 
iiitci't'sl  Iu  hi*  ilr'fenec;  of  it^  But,  what  intt:re.il,  let  m.-  ask,  bcsl-les  ihut  whieh 
all  honest.  iit«ii  have  in  tha  niainlciianecof  truth,  virtue,  mid  |<iety :  In  tlia 
previilfiioe  uf  wbicli,  nil  their  itearest  iiiteivsta,  [ireseiit  luid  to  emtie.  lire  in- 
eluded  f  iS'o,  he  will  say,  "ii  is  the  intere-l  wliieli  tlineleriry  Imve  in  *\\\i\H)Tt- 
tnii  falsehooil  and  iiiiposi ure,  for  the  sake  (if  the  eiiuiliiriieiil.suiiiiexed  lutlie 
tcaehinst  of  the  Christ iaii  iloii^tion."  That  is,  he  t}iitik»  the  Kii£»lish  clerijy 
ready  to  sjiy  any  I  hug  fiir  u  piete  of  bicjid,  iiii  I  that,  I'm'  the  most  [rai-l,  a 
aoarse  nudanniy  cinu,  loo.     tiueh  la  the  eandotir  ot  our  rirtuniia  historian. 

But  let  him  think  uf  our  flrrrfif  us  he  sees  tit.  They  will  eertaioly  go 
on  to  iipphiuii  BUeli  wiilL'rs  as  Mr.  Ailtiison,  who  tu  ai>  exeellenl  head 
joined  an  liiuiest  henrl ;  and  who  knew  how-  to  iiistiuet,  lit  onee,  aud  de- 
figlit  liiii  renders,  with  {rood  sinse,  m  'foiled  hy ^/ii/(i.<u/»A^  ;  uud  iistyiu  of 
writiiij^  not  eorruptud  hy  afftnitatioti. 
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SECTION"  II. 

r   Wl  it  brts  In  Uir  liL'tory  »(  d-tr  l^vldur  tnli^il  be  fatfcen  nntioa  of  by  Fiigan  uilhoflk 
IL  Wliitl  paitii'ulHT  Fuels  arv  tak.-u  niitkv  •<  uiil  by  wbat  Paipiu  autbon. 

III.  II<iw  Crl'ii^  iipriiji'ntu our  Sii-  i"ur'»  uiiraclr*. 

IV.  Tlio  saiiK'  ^•p^<1i^•Ilelltl«n  iiiiblr  uf  Ihrm  by  irtlier  nnlwllevft*.  mil  pniv«<l  atiFea^n 

V.  What  fuel*  lu  iiur  Savlmir's  blrtury  not  tu  b»  i-xpecti-d  frmii  ['»|piii  writefs. 

I.   We  how  ooint!  to  consider  what  undoubted  aiUlinrities  arc  e% 
taut  among  Pagan  writers  ;  and  here  we  must  premise,  tliat  hob 
parts  of  our  Saviour's  history  may  be  reasonably  expected  froT 
Pagans.     I  mean  such  parts  as  might  be  known  to   tliose  wlio 
lived  at  a  distance  from  Judca,  aa  well  as  to  tboRe  who  were  U^| 
fullowers  and  eye-witnesses  of  Cbrist.  ^^ 

II.  Such    particulars   are   most   of  these   which   follow,  and 
which  arc  all  attested  by  sonio  one  or  other  of  those  heathen  au- 
thors, who  lived  in  or  near  the  ngc  of  our  Saviour  uud  his  disoj^l 
plos.     That  Augu.stus  Ca\«ar  had  ordered  the  wholu  empire  to  bn 
censed  or  taxed,  which  brouglit  our  Saviour's  reputed  parents  to 
Bethlehem :  this  is  mentioned  by  several  Iloiiiaa  historians,  as 
Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dion.     '  Tliat  a  great  light,  or  a  new 
star  appeared  in  the  east,  wliicli   directed  tiie  wise  men  to  our 
Saviour: '  this  ia  recorded  by  GhalcidiuH.     '  That  Ilcrod,  the  king 
of  Palestine,  so  often  lacntiuncd  in  the  Roman  history,  made  a 
great  slaughter  of  innocent  children,'  being  so  jealous  of  hi.-j  suc- 
cessor, that  he  put  to  death  his  own  sons  on  that  account :  this 
character  of  bini  is  given  by  several  historians,  and  this  cruel  fact 
mentioned  by  Macrobius,  a  heathen  author,  who  tells   it  as  ^H 
known    thing,  without  any  mark  or  doubt  upon  it.     '  That  our 
Saviour  had  been  ia  Egypt : '  this  Celsus,  though  lie  raises  a 
monstrous  story  upon  it,  is  so  far  from  denying,  that  he  tells  us 
our  Saviour  learned  the  arts  of  uiagio  in  that  country      '  Tlia|^| 
Pontius   Pilate  was  governor  of  Judca,  that  our   Saviour  waS^^ 
in   iuditmeiit  before   him,   and  by  him  condemned  aud 


CTUcifiod  ;'  t!iin  is  recorded  by  Tacitus.  '  Tlisit  man}'  miraculous 
cures  ami  works  out  of  tlie  ordinary  course  of  uature  were 
wrought  by  liim  ; '  this  is  confessed  bj  Julian  tlie  apostate,  Por- 
phyry, and  Hierocles,  all  of  them  not  only  Pagans,  but  profciisud 
eueinies  and  persecutors  of  Clirlatiimity.  '  That  our  Saviour 
foretold  several  things  which  eame  to  pass  according  to  his  pre 
dictions;'  this  was  attested  by  Phlcgon  in  biii  annals,  qs  wc  arc 
assurod  by  tbe  learned  Origcn  against  Celsus.  'That  at  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  died,  there  was  a  miraculous  darkness  and 
a  grc-at  onrthijuake:'  this  is  recorded  by  the  same  Phleson  the 
Tralliaii,  wh'j  was  likewise  a  Pagan  and  freeman  tn  Adrian  the 
emperor.  \V«  may  hero  observe,  that  a  native  of  Trallium, 
whiuh  was  not  situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  Palestine,  might 
very  probably  be  informed  of  such  roniarkiible  events  as  liad 
passed  among  the  Jews  in  the  ago  iiniiiediatcly  preceding  his  own 
times,  since  several  of  his  couutrynien  with  wlmui  ho  had  con- 
versed, might  have  reueived  a  confused  report  of  our  Saviour  be- 
fore his  crucifixion,  and  probably  lived  within  the  shake  of  tlie 
eartlujuake,  and  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by 
this  author.  '  That  Chri.st  v/as  worsliippcd  as  a  god  among  the 
Christians;  that  they  would  rather  KutTor  death  thun  blaspiieine 
hiui;  that  they  received  a  Bacrameiit,  uiid  by  it  entered  into  a 
vow  of  abstaining  from  siu  and  wickedness,'  conformable  to  the 
advice  given  by  St.  Paul;  '  that  they  had  private  asscuiblica  of 
worship,  and  used  to  join  tngetbor  in  hymns  : '  this  is  the  account 
wliieli  Pliny  the  younger  gives  of  Christianity  in  bis  days,  about 
seventy  years  after  the  d<-ath  of  Christ,  and  whicli  agrees  in  all  ils 
circumstances  with  the  accounts  we  have  in  holy  writ,  of  the  first 
state  of  Christianity  after  the  crucifixion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
'  That  St.  Peter,  whose  luiradeH  are  mauy  of  them  recorded  ir 
holy  writ,  did  mauy  wonderful  works,'  i.s  owned  by  Julian  the 
apostate,  who  therefore  represents  him  as  a  great  m»gi''ian,  and 
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one  who  had  in  liis  possossion  a  book  of  magical  secrets  Icfl  him 
Lj  our  Suviuur.  '  That  the  deriU  or  evil  spirits  were  sulijtict  to 
them,'  wo  may  learn  from  Porphyry,  who  objects  to  Christianity, 
that  aiuce  Jcsua  had  begun  to  be  worshipped,  vEsculapius  and 
the  rest  of  the  goils  did  no  more  converse  witli  men.  Nay,  Cel- 
BUS  himself  affirms  the  same  thing  in  effect,  when  he  says,  that  the 
power  which  soemcd  to  reside  in  Ciiristians,  proceeded  from  the 
use  of  certain  names,  and  the  invocation  of  certain  demons.  Ori- 
gen  remarks  uii  this  passage,  that  the  author  doubtless  hints  at 
those  Christiuiis  who  put  to  flight  evil  spirits,  and  healed  those 
wlio  were  poiisosaed  with  them ;  a  fact  which  Lad  been  often  seen, 
aud  whidi  he  himself  had  seeu,  as  he  declares  iu  another  part  of 
his  discourse  against  Celsas.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assures 
us,  that  this  miraculous  power  was  exerted  by  the  use  of  no  othei 
mime  hut  tluit  of  Jesua,  to  which  were  added  several  poasagcs  ic 
his  history,  but  tiotliing  like  any  iuvoeatiuu  to  deiiioTis. 

lit.  Celsus  was  so  hard  set  with  the  report  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  and  the  confident  attestations  concerning  him,  that 
though  he  often  intimates  he  did  not  believe  them  to  be  true,  yet 
knowing  lie  might  be  silenced  in  sucli  an  answer,  provides  him- 
self with  another  retreat,  when  Ixjuten  out  of  this;  namely,  that 
our  Saviour  was  a  magician.  Thus  he  compares  the  feeding  of 
BO  inuiiy  thousands  at  two  different  times  with  a  few  loaves  and 
BslicM,  to  the  magical  feasts  of  those  Egyptian  impostors,  who 
vpnulil  present  their  spectators  with  visionary  entcrtainmcnta  that 
had  in  them  neither  substance  nor  reality:  which,  by  the  way,  is 
to  3Tippo.-?c,  that  ii  hungry  and  fainting  multitude  were  filled  by 
an  appnrition,  or  strengthened  and  refreshed  with  shadows. 
He  know  very  well,  that  there  were  so  many  witnesses  and 
nctoris,  if  I  may  ciill  them  such,  in  these  two  miracles,  that  it  was 
imjiosslblo  to  refute  such  multitudes,  who  had  doubtless  suffi. 
eicntly  spread  the  fame  of  thetn,  aud  was,  therefore,  in  this  plac* 
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"Ibroed  to  resort  to  the  other  solution,  that  it  was  done  by  magic. 
It  "was  not  enough  to  say,  that  a  miracle  which  appeared  to  so 
•inftny  tlioiisaiid  eye-witnesses  wns  a  forgery  of  Clirlst's  discipleK^ 
and  therefore  supposing  them  to  be  eye-wituesses,  be  endeavours 
to  shew  Low  tliey  might  be  deceived. 

IV.  The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Saviour's  miracles,  as  well 
as  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  had  actually  seen  them,  were  driven 
to  account  for  tbeiu  after  the  same  manner :  for,  to  work  by  ma- 
gic in  the  heathen  way  of  speaking,  was,  in  the  language  of  the 
Jews,  to  cast  out  devils  by  BeelEobub  the  prince  of  the  devils. 
Our  Saviour,  who  knew  that  unbelievers  in  all  ages  would  put 
this  perverse  interpretation  on  his  miracles,  has  branded  the  ma- 
lignity of  those  men,  who,  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
hearts  started  such  an  unreasonable  objection,  as,  a.  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Gho.st,  and  declared  not  oidy  the  guilt,  but  the 
punishment  of  bo  black  a  crime.  At  the  same  time  ho  conde- 
scended to  shew  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  this  objection  against 
his  miracles,  by  representing  that  they  evidently  tended  to  the 
destruction  of  those  ]>owera,  to  whose  assistance  the  enemies  of 
his  doctrine  then  ascribed  them.  A«  argument,  whii;-li,  if  duly 
weighed,  renders  the  objection  so  very  frivolous  and  groundless 
that  wo  may  venture  to  call  it  even  bla.'^phemy  against  common 
sense.  Woulif  magic  endeavour  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  men 
from  the  worship  which  was  paid  to  stocks  and  stones,  to  give 
tbem  an  abhorrence  of  those  evil  spirits  who  rejoiced  in  the  moat 
cruel  sacrifices,  and  in  oflFt^rings  of  the  greatest  impurity;  nnd,  in 
short,  to  call  upon  mankind  to  exert  their  whole  strength  in  the 
love  and  adoration  of  that  one  Being,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  existence,  and  on  whom  only  they  were  taught  to  depend 
every  moment  for  the  happiness  and  continuance  of  it  ?  Was  it 
the  busiacsa  of  majjic  to  humantio  our  natures  with  comnnssion 


Would  evil  spirits  ccutribute  to  make  men  sober,  chaste,  &nd 
temperate^  and,  in  a  word,  to  produce  tliat  reformation  which  was 
wrought  in  the  moral  world  by  those  doctrines  of  our  Saviour, 
that  received  their  sanction  from  his  miracles  ?  Nor  is  it  posnt 
bic  to  imagine,  that  evil  spirits  would  enter  into  a  comouiation 
with  our  Saviour  to  cut  oS  all  their  correspondence  and  inter- 
course with  mankind,  and  to  prevent  any  for  the  future  from  ad- 
dieting  themselves  to  those  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  had  done 
them  so  much  honour.  We  see  the  early  effect  which  Christiani- 
ty had  on  the  minds  of  men  in  this  particular,  by  that  number  of 
books,  which  were  filled  with  the  secrets  of  magic,  and  made  a 
sacrifice  to  Christianity,  by  the  converts  mentioned  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  We  have  likewise  an  eminent  instance  of  the 
inconsistency  of  oar  religion  with  magic,  in  the  history  of  the  fa- 
mous Aquila.  This  person,  who  was  a  kinsman  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  and  likewise  a  man  of  great  learning,  notwithstanding  he 
bad  embraced  Christianity,  could  not  be  brought  off  from  the 
studies  of  magic,  by  the  repeated  admonitions  of  his  fellow-chris- 
tians :  BO  that  at  length  they  expelled  him  their  society,  as  rather 
chusing  to  lose  the  reputation  of  so  considerable  a  proselyte,  than 
communicate  with  one  who  dealt  in  such  dark  and  infernal  pruu- 
tices.  Besides,  we  may  observe,  that  all  the  favourers  of  magic 
were  the  most  professed  and  bitter  enemies  to  the'  Christina  reli- 
gion. Not  to  mention  Simon  Magus  and  many  others,  I  shall 
only  take  notice  of  those  two  great  persecutors  of  Christianity, 
the  emperors  Adrian  and  Julian  the  apostate,  both  of  them  initi- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  dirinatiou,  and  skilled  in  all  the  Icpths 
of  magic.  I  shall  only  add,  that  evil  spirits  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  concurred  in  the  establishment  of  a  religion,  which  tri- 
umphed over  them,  drove  tliem  out  of  the  places  they  possessed, 
and  divested  them  of  their  influence  on  mankind',  nor  would  I 
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meTitioii  tliis  partlciiliir,  though  it  be  uiiuiiiiiicHii»ly  roportcd  by  all 
tiie  ancient  Christian  authors  :  did  it  not  ajtpfur  frnni  the  authori- 
tiua  uhore-citod,  that  this  was  a  fa^t  confessed  by  heathens  them 
selves, 

V.  Wc  now  see  what  a  multitudo  of  Pagan  testimonies  jn<iy 
be  produced  for  all  tnoac  remarkable  passages,  which  might  have 
beea  expected  from  them  ;  aud,  indeed,  of  several,  that,  I  believe, 
do  more  than  nuswer  your  expectation,  as  they  wore  not  subjects 
in  their  own  nature  so  exposed  to  public  notoriety.  It  cannot  be 
expected  they  should  meutioa  particulars,  wuich  were  transacted 
amongst  the  disciples  only,  or  among  some  few  even  of  the  disci- 
ples tliemselves;  such  as  the  transfiguratiou,  tlie  agony  in  the 
garden,  the  appearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection,  and  others 
of  the  like  nature.  It  was  impossible  for  a  heathen  author  to 
relate  these  things ;  because  if  he  had  believed  tliem,  lie  would 
no  longer  have  been  a  heathen,  and  by  that  means  liis  testimony 
would  not  have  been  tliought  of  so  much  validity.  Besides,  hia 
very  report  of  facts  so  favourable  to  Chriatianity  would  h.tvo 
prompted  men  to  say  that  ho  was  probably  tainted  with  their 
doctrine.  We  have  a  parallel  case  in  Ilecatfcus,  a  famous  Greek 
historian,  who  had  several  passages  in  his  book  conformable  to 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  writers,  which,  when  quoted  by  Jose 
phus,  as  a  confirmation  of  the  Jewish  history,  when  his  heathen 
adversaries  could  give  no  other  answer  to  it,  they  would  need 
suppose  that  Heoatoeus  was  a  Jew  in  his  heart,  though  they  had 
no  other  reason  for  it,  but  because  his  history  gave  greater  author- 
ity to  the  Jewish  than  the  Egyptian  records. 
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SECTION     III 


I.    InlmliK<inii  to  ■  uroufiil  Ibl  of  Pafiin  ■nthna,  w1h<  titre  MMfnonr  vfoor  S«vIwb 

IL     A  xatmie'  ciineiTnlna  «nr  Sniii'iir  friwii  a  U'arn«l  Attirntui. 
III.    Ills  ninvmion  IVani  I'jtsanltm  la  ChrlMiiuiItj  ma.kes  lib  rtidHnce  stronger  Unn  If 

be  lu>l  Continued  *  Paesa. 
IV     Of  «ti"llicr  .Allifnlim  iiliili>*i[.li.;r  mnvertwl  Ui  Chiif  mbUj. 
V.    Wlij  thHr  cxmvFnIon,  liutcad  uf  weakMing.  KtrmgtiMiu  tbdr  tvldtlMe  lo  d«rL>aoi 

<ir  L'lkrl4l;uitt  J. 
TI.    Thoir  i>e\M  In  our  Savionr'e  bbtory  foniided  «t  lint  npon  Uw  prlnclplM  oTUstoil- 
eal  Wtl). 
TIT.    TboirU'KiIiniinletiextsnileil  toiH  tlie  partlcoUnoroarSkTtoar'Bhtetaij. 
VII  t    Ai  rviUod  bj  tbe  tmr  erangalbla. 


I.  To  tliis  list  of  hcatlicn  writers,  who  make  mention  of  our 
Saviour,  or  touch  upon  any  particulars  of  his  lifcj  I  shall  add 
those  autliors  who  were  at  first  lieathens,  and  afterwards  convert- 
ed to  Chrlattauity  ;  upon  which  account,  as  I  shall  here  shew, 
their  tcstiuionies  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  more  atithentio. 
And  iu  this  list  of  evidcuces,  I  shall  conQne  myself  to  such 
learned  Pagans  as  came  over  to  Christianity  in  the  three  first 
ccuturle.s,  because  those  were  the  times  in  which  men  bad  the  best 
lueanH  of  infortuiiig  themaelvca  of  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  his- 
tory, and  because  among  the  great  number  of  piiilosopbers  who 
came  in  afterwards,  under  the  reigns  of  Christiarvcniperora,  there 
might  be  several  who  did  it  partly  out  of  worldly  motives. 

II.  Let  us  now  suppose,  that  a  iearued  heathen  writer  who 
lived  within  GO  years  of  our  Saviour's  crucilJxion,  after  having 
shewn  that  false  miracles  wore  generally  wrought  in  obscurity, 
and  before  few  or  no  witnesses,  speakiug  of  those  which  were 
wrought  by  our  Saviour,  has  the  following  passage :  "  liut  his 
works  were  always  seen,  because  they  were  true,  they  were  seen 
by  those  who  were  healed,  and  by  those  who  were  raised  from 
the  dead.  Nay,  these  persons,  who  wore  tlius  healed  and  raised, 
were  seen  not  only  at  the  time  of  their  being  healed  and  raised, 
bat  long  afterwurds.    Nay,  they  were  seen  not  only  all  the  while 


(•ur  Savmur  wns^  upnii  (inrt.li,  but  fiurviviK)  ufter  liis  departure  out 
of  this  world,  uay  eoiiie  of  tlicm  wore  liviiif;  in  our  dajs," 

III.  I  dare  say  you  would  look  upon  this  aa  a  glorious  attea 
fcation  for  the  cause  of  Christianity,  had  it  come  from  the  hand 
of  a  fauious  Athenian  piiilosoplicr.  These  foreuiciitioned  words, 
however,  are  actually  the  words  of  one  who  lived  about  sixty 
years  after  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  and  was  a  famous  philoso- 
pher in  Athens:  but  it  will  be  said,  he  was  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Now  consider  this  matter  im{)nrtial]y,  and  see  if  hia 
testimony  is  not  much  more  valid  for  that  reason.  Had  ho  con- 
tinued a  Pagan  philosopher,  would  not  the  world  have  said  that 
he  was  not  sincere  in  what  he  writ,  or  did  not  believe  it ;  for,  if 
80,  would  not  they  have  told  us  he  would  Lave  embraced  Chris 
tianity  ?  This  was  indeed  the  case  of  this  excellent  man  ;  be  had 
60  thoroughly  examined  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and 
the  excellency  of  that  religion  W'Lich  he  taught,  and  wa.s  bo  en- 
tirely convinced  of  both,  that  he  became  a  proselyte,  and  died  a 
martyr. 

IV.  Artstides  was  an  Athenian  philosopher,  at  the  same  time, 
famed  for  his  learning  and  wi.sdom,  but  converted  to  Christianity. 
As  it  catmot  be  fjuestioned  that  he  perused  and  approved  the 
apology  of  Quadratus,  in  which  i.s  the  passage  jusD  now  cited,  he 

joined  witb  him  in  an  apology  ot  his  own,  to  the  same  emperor, 
on  the  same  subject.  This  apology,  though  now  lost,  was  extant 
in  the  time  of  Ado  Vienneissis,  A.  D.  870,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  most  learned  Athenians,  as  that  author  wilnesses.  It 
must  have  contained  great  arguments  for  tlie  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  history,  because  iu  it  he  asserted  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour,  which  could  not  but  engage  him  in  the  proof  of  his 
miracles. 

V.  I  do  allow  that,  pcneriilly  speaking,  a  man  is  not  so  ao 
ppptable  and  unqueMinned  -vi  evidence  'n  facts,  which  make  for 
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the  ailvancement  of  bis  own  party.  But  we  roust  consider  tttSi, 
iu  tbe  case  before  us,  the  persons,  to  whom  we  appeal,  were  of  ap 
opposite  party,  till  thej  were  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  those  very 
facta  which  they  report.  They  bear  eridcnce  to  a  history  in  de- 
feuce  of  Christianity,  the  truth  of  which  hi*tor_v  was  their  motive 
to  embrace  Christiaoity.  They  attest  facts  which  they  bad 
heard  while  they  were  yet  heathens,  and  had  they  not  found 
reason  to  believe  them,  they  would  still  have  continued  heathens, 
and  have  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writings. 

VI.  When  a  man  is  born  under  Christian  parents,  and 
trained  np  in  the  profession  of  that  religion  from  a  child,  he  gen- 
erally guides  himself  by  the  rules  of  Christian  faith  in  believing 
what  is  delivered  by  the  Evangelists ;  but  the  learned  Pagans 
of  antiijuity,  before  they  became  Christians,  were  only  guided  by 
the  common  rules  of  historical  faith  .  that  is,  they  examined  the 
nature  of  tlie  evidence  which  was  to  be  met  with  in  common  fame, 
tradition,  and  the  writings  of  those  persons  who  related  them, 
together  witli  the  number,  concurrence,  veracity,  and  private 
characters  of  those  persons;  and  being  convinced,  upon  all  ac- 
count.'}, that  they  had  the  same  reason  to  believe  the  history  of 
our  Saviour,  as  that  of  any  other  person  to  which  they  themselves 
were  not  actually  eye-witnesses,  they  were  bound  by  all  tlie  rules 
of  historical  fnith,  and  of  right  reason,  to  give  credit  to  this  his- 
tory. This  they  did  accordingly,  and  in  conserjuonee  of  it  pub- 
lished the  same  truths  themselves,  suffered  many  afflictions,  and 
yery  often  death  itself,  in  the  assertion  of  them.  When  I  say, 
that  an  historical  belief  of  the  acts  of  our  Saviour  induced  these 
learned  Pagans  to  embrace  his  doctrine,  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
were  many  other  motives,  which  conduced  to  it,  as  the  excellency 
of  his  precepts,  the  fulfilling  of  prophecies,  the  miracles  of  his 
disciples,  the  irreproachable  lives  and  magnanimous  sufferings  of 
their  followers,  with  other  coasiderauons  of  the  same  nature    but 
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what<!vpr  other  collateral  arguments  wroujrlit  more  or  less  witb 
philusophers  of  thtit  age,  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  in  the  liistory 
of  our  Saviour  was  one  motive  with  every  new  convert,  and  that 
upon  which  all  others  turned,  as  butng  thu  very  baais  and  fouu- 
datioii  of  Christianity. 

VII.  To  this  I  must  further  add,  that  as  we  have  already 
seen  many  particular  facts  whiet  are  recorded  in  lioly  writ, 
attested  by  particular  Pagan  authors :  the  testimony  of  those  I 
am  now  going  to  produce,  extends  to  the  whole  hLstory  of  nnr 
Saviour,  aud  to  that  continued  aeries  of  actioufl,  which  are  related 
of  him  aud  his  disciplea  in  the  books  of  tlio  New  Testament. 

VIII.  Tills  evidently  appears  from  their  ((notations  out  of 
the  Evaugelists,  for  the  confirmation  of  any  doctrine  or  account 
of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Nay,  a  learned  man  of  our  na,tion,  who 
examined  the  writings  of  the  most  ancient  fathers  in  another 
view,  refers  to  soveral  passages  ia  Irenasiis,  TurtaUian,  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  Origcn,  and  Cyprian,  by  which  ho  plainly  showa 
that  each  of  these  early  writers  ascribe  to  the  four  Evangelists 
by  name  their  respective  histories;  so  tliat  there  is  not  the  least 
room  fur  doubting  of  their  belief  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour, 
as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  I  shall  only  add,  that  three  of  the 
five  fathers  here  mentioned,  and  probably  four,  were  Pagans  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  as  they  were  all  of  them  very  inquisitivo 
ftud  deep  in'  the  knowledge  of  heathen  learning  aud  philosophy. 

•  Very  inijf'tiieitive  ami  dffp  in.  A  Bmnll  iiiBfeiiracy  :  we  Rnv,  iiiqiiiini- 
tiv!  in/a  nnil  doip  in;  ytt  llie  preimsitiiin  in  it  iiiiide  to  deiieinl  4ni  both 
tho*e  iiiljoftives.  Tlic  betliT  way  linil  been  1o  put  it  tLua — ■  i  tJi«y'  wur» 
kll  uf  tliuiii  very  ioquiaitive  men  and  deep  in,  <bu. 


] 
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E  C  T  I  o  x    r  V . 


L  Chnnetrr  at  tk»  Umt*  \n  whUb  1h»  Chrtnaaa  Klifi<n  wMftoftfitai: 

IL  AniJ  uf  uuny  wbo  nnbraen]  It, 

1 1  [.  TltrvM^  emiiirnt  anil  cv\y  instancML 

lY.  MultliUiltrs  of  lutrsHl  n>en  nliu  ome  orer  to  tt 

V.  Bolkf  in  'lur  Sii\1i>ur'9  history,  tlie  Hnt  modva  In  their  eotiTcntoB. 

YL  Tb«  names  of  Mveral  Ptgta  plitloaophent  who  wem  ChriJdaa  ooavtfta. 

I.  It  happened  very  providentially  to'  the  honour  of  the 
Christiaa  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its  rise  in  the  dark  illite- 
rate ages  of  the  world,  bat  at  a  time  when  arts  and  sciences  were 
at  their  height,  and  when  there  were  men  who  made  it  the^^ 
buBineSB  of  their  lires  to  search  after  truth,  and  sift  the  severfll^H 
opinions  of  philosophers  and  wise  men,  concerning  the  duty,  the 
end,  and  chief  happiness  of  reasonable  creatures, 

IL  Several  of  these,  therefore,  when  they  had  informed 
themselves  of  our  Saviour's  history,  and  examined  with  unpreju- 
diced minds  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  his  disciples  andi] 
fullowers,  were  so  struck  and  convinced,  that  thoy  professed 
themselves  of  that  sect;  notwithstanding,  hy  this  profession  in 
that  juncture  of  time,  they  bid"  farewel  to  all  the  pleasures  of 
this  life,  renounced  all  the  views  of  ambition,  engaged  in  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  severities,  and  exposed  themselves  to 
public  hatred  and  contempt,  to  Eufierings  of  all  kinds,  and  t» 
death  itself. 

III.  Of  this  sort  we  may  reckon  those  three  early  convert^"' 

to  Christianity,  who  each  of  them  was  '  a  member  of  a  senate 

famous  for  it«  wisdom  and  learning.     Joseph  the  Arimathean  >7i>'4i|^| 
of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  Dionysius  of  the  Athenian  Areopagus, 
and  Flavius  Clemens  of  the  Roman  senate;  nay,  at  the  time  of 

'  Prmidrntiall;/  to — rather, /or. 

*'  A^otwil/tutimJintf — llwtj  liid.  lie  liad  jii-t  «aiil  ;  fAii/ sect,  «n<l  tlier 
fore  lo  avoid  mi  urif»rfnifful  r(>]»(.'iitii>ji,  he  tiiiuta  that  uflor  notiri^^tatulin 
wliifli  rt'i^uliii'ly  ruijiiircs  to  bu  followcil  liy  the.  oiinjuiiciion,  l/iat. 

•  Thnie  Ihrre — who  each  of  them  icai — lurilesaly  e\i)rc«seil,  for- 
<\(  whom  wiu. 
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Lis  death,  fousul  of  lloine.  TIiohl'  tlireo  were  so  tlioroiij^lily 
BfitisfiL-d  uf  ttie  triilli  of  the  CUristiiui  rtjligion,  tliait  the  first  of 
them,  according  to  all  the  reports  of  antiquity,  died  a  martyr  for 
it ;  OB  did  the  second,  unless  ve  difihtilitive  Aristides,  hia  fellow- 
cidzcQ  and  conteraporary ;  and  the  third,  as  we  aro  informed 
both  by  Human  and  Chridtiaii  authors. 

IV.  Among  those  innumerable  multitudes,  who  in  most  of 
t!iD  tnown  nations  of  the  world  came  over  to  Christianity  at  its 
first  appearance,  we  may  be  sure  there  were  great  numbers  of 
wise  and  learned  men,  beside  those  wliose  names  are  in  the 
Christian  records,  who  without  doubt  took  care  to  examine  the 
truth  of  our  Sayiour's  history,  before  they  would  leave  the  reli- 
gion of  their  country  and  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  sake  of  one 
that  would  not  only  cut  them  off  from  the  allurements  of  this 
world,  but  subject  tbcm  to  every  thing  terrible  or  disagreeable  in 
it,  Tertulllau  tells  the  Roman  governors,  that  their  corpora- 
tions, councils,  armies,  tribes,  companies,  the  palace,  senate,  and 
courts  of  judicature,  were  filled  with  Christiana;  as  Arnobius 
asserts,  that  men  of  the  finest  parts  and  learning,  orators,  gram- 
marians, rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  dospi.siiig 
the  sentiments  they  liad  been  once  fond  of,  took  up  their  rest  in 
the  Christian  religion. 

T.  "Who  can  imagine  that  men  of  this  character  did  not  thor- 
oughly inform  llicmsolves  of  the  history  of  that  person,  whoso 
doctrines  they  embraced  ?  for,  towever  consonant  to  reason  his 
precepts  nppcared,  how  good  soever  were  the  effects  which  they 
produced  in  the  world,  nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being  finuly 
persuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought,  and  the  many  attestations 
of  his  divine  mission,  which  were  to  he  mot  with  in  the  history 
of  his  life.  This  was  the  gronnd-work  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and,  if  this  failed,  the  whole  superstructure  sunk  with  it      This 
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point,  therefore,  of  the  truth  of  onr  Saviour's  history,  as  recorded 
by  the  Evangelists,  is  every  where  taken  for  granted  in  the 
writings  of  those,  who  from  Pagan  philosophers  became  Christian 
authors,  and  who,  by  reason  of  their  conversion,  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  for  the  truth  of 
what  •  is  delivered  concerning  our  Saviour. 

VI.  Besides  innumerable  authors  that  are  lost,  we  have  ihe 
undoubted  names,  works,  or  fragments,  of  several  Pagan  philoso 
phers,  which  sksw  them  to  have  been  as  learned  as  any  uncon- 
verted heathen  authors  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  If  we 
look  into  the  greatest  nurseries  of  learning  in  those  ages  of  the 
world,  we  find  in  Athens,  Dionysius,  Quadratus,  Aristidci, 
Athenagoras;  and  in  Alexandria,  Dionysius,  Clemens,  Ammo- 
nius,  Arnobius,  and  Anatolius,  to  whom  we  may  add  Origen , 
though  his  father  was  a  Christian  martyr,  ho  became,  without  all 
controversy,  the  most  learned  and  able  philosopher  of  his  age,  by 
his  education  at  Alexandria,  in  that  famous  seminary  of  arts  and 
sciences. 

^  And  tcho,  by  reason  of  their  cnnverslon,  are  in  be  looked  upon  as  of  the 
ilrongest  collateral  textimony  for  tlie  truth  of  what,  Ac.  It  slioiild  either 
be — ns  giving  the  ttrmigest  collateral  ieHitiiony  to— or  el^e — vhone  couver- 
tion  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony,  for  the 
trul/iy  &c. — i.  e.  as  an  itistatice  of  the  strongest  collateral  testimony  thit 
can  be  brought  for  the  truth. — Thid  way  of  expressiou  is  sometimes  ised, 
though  very  elliptical 


It 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


VL 

VII. 


XII. 
XIIL 
XIV. 


n  a  loarnni  rafsnj  bod  mnuu  and  opportuiltlei  of  lofonnlo;  tbemiel*..*  of  the  trulb 

of  iiiir  Savlour'j  lilsturjr; 
From  ihe  pnicftillnf^ 

TUi;  t'liiUMiftliT*,  911  ffi' rings, 

Ami  iiilnic'IrsorUiP  [lerwnn  who  piibilslieil  It 

How  tlii-M:nr8t  alweUvii  {KTiivUialuil  tlieix  tTiuIJUon,  bf  ordnlniiig  person]  to  tnccMd 

tliem. 
Huw  tlirlr  sncceawn  In  tbs  t)ire«  flnt  ncnturlos  prewrved  tlielr  tnuHKoii. 
Tlml  five  tTL-neraLlciaa  tnlglit  deriva  tills  tradltluD  horn  Clirist.  to  llic  end  at  the  third 

n»ntury. 
Foot  eiiilni'nt  Chi1sttiui<i  that  d«1lvi'r«d  It  <IoYm  Kuccccslrcly  to  tlio  year  of  our 

Uiril  'J54. 
Tbe  fultb  of  the  four  jibovi*-meiittoncK3  p^non^  tbe  s&me  with  ibal  of  Om  cburobcs  of 

flip  East,  uf  tiio  \V«5t,  nnd  nf  JVyi*- 
AnutliiT  piTs-'n  JriMwt  !■>  iJicm,  who  brlnjP  ns  to  tbe  yetr  84$,  and  tint  many  othu 

IWtii  nil^^lit  ha  ailr3i<il  In  lui  <MrL'i;l  nnd  sLinrt  a  #ac4-fsi.-^kfn. 
Why  tbf^  trmliihin  of  ilir  Dime  Hnt  rl■nt1lrl(■^  inure  nutiiiTtfc  than  that  of  any  othtr 

ui;p^  pntvebl  from  tlici  a4invL']>arion  of  iUa  {>rliriltlv«j  ChrUtlaiv^ 
Fnim  the  niaiiiier  nf  ]ri.itirttlnii  men  Into  tlo-lr  reJI^on. 
From  the  &>rr«*pi»Mili'iii'B  Iwtwcfii  tin-  cliurtlifa. 
From  tbe  long  lives  of  usveral  uf  Chrlsra  iliKliileet,  of  wlikh  two  laManBoa. 


I.  It  now,  tLercfore,  only  remains  to  consider,  whether  tlieso 
lenriied  men  bad  means  and  opportunities  of  inforiiiingtlicraHelvcs 
of  tbe  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history;  for  unJoss  this  point  can 
be  made  out,  their  tcstimoDica  vi'dl  appear  invalid,  and  their  ia- 
qtiirics  ineffectual. 

II.  As  to  this  point,  we  must  consider,  that  nianj  thousands 
had  seen  tlie  transactions  of  our  Saviour  in  Judea,  and  that  many 
hundred  thousands  had  reoeived  an  account  of  them  from  the 
mouths  of  those  who  were  actually  eye-witnesses.  I  shall  only 
mention  among  tliese  eye-witnesses  the  twelve  npostlea,  to  whom 
we  must  add  St.  Paul,  who  had  a  particular  call  to  this  high 
office,  thougii  many  other  disciples  and  followers  of  Christ  had 
also  their  share  in  the  publishing  this  womlerfiil  history.  We 
learn  from  the  ancient  records  of  Chriatiauity,  thjit  many  of  thr 
apostles  and  disciples  made  it"  the  express  business  of  their  lives. 

■  Afajt  it — that  IB — Ihe  publitJiing  of  thU  w»ider/ui  itor^— obftcurelj 
Axpressed. 


Iravelled  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  places 
gatlici-cd  multitudes  about  tlieui,  toactjuaiut  them  with  the  history 
aud  doctrines  of  their  crucified  Master.  And,  indeed,  were  all 
Christian  records  of  these  proceedings  entirely  lost,  as  many 
have  been,  the  effect  plainly  evinces  the  truth  of  them  ;  for  how 
else  during  the  apostles  lives  could  Christianity  have  spread  it- 
self with  such  amazing  progress  through  t}io  several  nations  of 
the  Roman  empire?  how  could  it  fly  like  lightning,  and  carry 
conviction  -with  it,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other? 

III.  Ileathens,  therefore,  of  every  age,  soi,  and  quality,  born 
in  the  most  diffcreut  climates,  aud  bred  up  under  the  most  dif- 
ferent institutions,  when  they  saw  men  of  plain  sense,  without  the 
help  of  learning,  armed  with  patience  and  courage,  instead  of 
wealtli,  pomp,  or  power,  expressing  in  their  lives  those  excctlent 
doctrines  of  morality,  which  they  taught  as  delivered  to  them 
from  our  Saviour,  averring  that  they  had  seen  his  miracles  dur- 
ing his  life,  and  conversed  with  him  after  his  death  ;  when,  I  say, 
they  saw  no  suspicion  of  falsehood,  treachery,  or  worldly  interest, 
in  their  behaviour  and  conversation,  and  that  they  submitted  to 
the  most  ignominious  and  cruel  deaths,  ratlier  than  retract  their 
testimony,  or  even  bo  silent  in  matters  which  they  were  to  pub- 
Ksh  by  their  Saviour's  especial  command,  there  was  no  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  veracity  of  those  facts  which  they  related,  or  of  tha 
divine  mission  in  which  they  were  employed. 

IV.  But  even  these  motives  to  faith  in  our  Saviour  would 
not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  brought  about  in  so  faw  years 
such  an  incredible  number  of  conversions,  had  not  the  apostles 
been  able  to  exhibit  still  greater  proofs  of  the  truths  which  they 
taught.  A  few  persons  of  an  odious  and  despised  country  could 
not  have  filled  the  world  with  believers,  had  they  not  shown  un- 
doubted credentials  from  the  divine  person  who  sent  them  on  such 
a  message.     Accordingly  we  are  assured,  that  they  were  invested 
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with  the  powor  of  working  iiiiraclos,  wliich  was  'he  most  shon  and 
the  moat  convincing  orgiiinerit  that  could  be  produced,  and  tlie 
only  one  liiiit  was  iidaptod  to  the  roiisou  of  all  niaiikind,  tn  the 
capacities  of  tbe  wiao  and  ignorant,  and  could  overcome  every 
cavil  and  every  prejudice.  Who  would  not  believe  tbat  our 
Saviour  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  dead,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished by  those  who  themselves  often  did  the  same  minielcs,  in 
their  presence,  and  in  his  name  1  Could  any  reasonable  person 
imagine,  tbat  God  Almighty  would  arm  men  with  aueli  powers  to 
authorize  a  lie,  and  establish  a  religion  in  the  world  which  was  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  or  that  evil  spirits  would  lend  them  such  an  effec- 
tual assistance  to  beat  down  vice  and  idolatry  ? 

V.  When  the  apostles  had  formed  many  assemblies  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  Pagiiu  world,  who  gave  credit  to  tbe  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel,  that,  upon  their  departure,  the  memory  of  what 
they  had  related  might  not  perish,  thoy  appointed  out  of  these 
new  converts,  men  of  the  Lest  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemished 
lives,  to  preside  over  those  Hcveral  assemblies,  mid  to  inculcate 
without  ceasing  what  they  had  heard  from  the  mouths  of  thoM 
eye-witnesses. 

VI.  Upon  the  death  of  any  of  those  substitutes  to  tbe  apostUa 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  his  place  was  filled  up  with  snmo  other 
person  of  eminence  for  his  piety  and  learning,  and  generally  a 
member  of  the  same  church,  who,  after  his  decease,  was  followed 
by  another  in  the  same  manner,  by  which  means  tbe  succession 
was  continued  in  an  mi  interrupted  lino.  Irenseus  informs  us, 
that  eveiiy  church  preserved  a  catalogue  of  its  bishops  in  tbe  order 
that  they  succeeded  one  nuother,  and  (for  an  example)  produces 
the  catalogue  of  those  who  governed  the  church  of  Home  in  that 
character,  which  contains  eight  or  nine  persona,  though  but  at  a 
Tf*ry  small  remove  from  the  times  of  the  apostlea. 

Indeed,  tbe  lists  of  bishops,  which   are  come  down  to  an  it 


other  churchea,  are  generally  filled  with  greater  numbcra  tbac 
one  would  expect.  But  the  succcssiou  was  quick  in  the  tLrCfl 
firot  centuries,  because  the  bishop  very  often  euded  iu  the  martyr: 
for  when  a  persecution  arose  in  any  place,  the  first  fury  of  it  foil 
upon  this  order  of  holy  men,  vho  abundantly  testified,  by  thcii 
deaths  and  sufifcrings,  that  they  did  not  undertake  these  offices 
out  of  any  temporal  views,  that  they  were  siuccre  auc  satisfied  in 
the  belief  of  what  they  taught,  aud  that  they  firmly  adhered  to 
what  they  had  received  from  the  apostles,  as  laying  down  their 
lives  in  the  same  hope,  and  upon  the  same  principles.  None  can 
be  supposed  so  utterly  regardless  of  their  own  happineao,  as  to 
expire  m  torment,  and  hazard  their  etcruity,  to  support  ncy  fables 
and  inventions  of  their  own,  or  any  forgeries  of  their  predecessors 
who  Lad  presided  in  the  same  church,  and  which  might  l.ave  been 
easily  detected  by  the  tradition  of  that  particular  churt^h,  as  well 
as  by  the  cwrcurring  testimony  of  others.  To  this  purpose,  I 
think  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  was  not  a  single  martyr 
among  those  nmny  heretics,  who  disagreed  with  the  apostolical 
church,  and  introduced  several  wild  and  absurd  notions  into  the 
doctrines  of  Cbriatiauity.  They  durst  not  stake  their  present 
and  future  happiness  on  their  own  chimerical  iraaginaiions,  and 
did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  affirmed  that  it  was  unnecos- 
sary  for  their  followers  to  bear  their  religion  through  such  fiery 
trials. 

VIL  We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  first  age  of  apostles 
and  disciples,  with  that  second  generation  of  many  who  wore 
their  immediate  converts,  extended  itself  to  tlie  middle  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  several  of  the  third  generation  from 
these  last  mentioneJ,  which  was  but  the  fifth  from  Cluift, 
contiuued  to  the  end  of  the  tliird  century.  Did  we  know  tho 
ages  and  numbers  of  the  menibere  iu  every  particular  church, 
which  was  planted  by  the  apostles,  I  doub*^  "'"t  but  in  most  of 


tliem  tlicre  miglit  be  foanil  five  persons,  who  in  a  continued  scries 
wi>ultl  reacit  through  these  three  centuries  of  years,  that  is,  till 
the  iiCJth  from  the  detth  of  our  Saviour. 

VII T.  Among  tha  aocouut.3  of  those  very  few  out  of  innumer- 
able multitudes,  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  I  shall  siugk 
out  four  persons  eminent  for  their  livoa,  their  writings,  and  their 
sufferiugs,  that  were  succcsaivcly  contemporaries,  and  bring  us 
down  as  far  as  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  254.  St.  John,  who  was 
the  beloved  disciple,  and  conversed  the  most  intimately  with  our 
Saviour,  lived  till  Anno  Dom.  100.  Polycarp,  who  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  John,  and  had  couversed  with  others  of  the  «|)0.'^tleB 
and  disciples  of  our  Lord,  lived  till  Anno  Doni.  1G7,  though  his 
life  was  shortened  by  martyrdom.  Irenieus,  who  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  Polycarp,  and  hadcouversod  with  many  of  tho  immediate 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  Hved,  at  the  lowest  computation  of  bis 
age,  till  the  year  202^  when  ho  was  likewise  cut  off  by  martyr- 
dom ;  in  which  year  the  great  Origen  was  appointed  regent  of 
the  eatechetie  school  in  Alexandria,  and  as  he  was  the  miracle 
of  that  age,  for  industry,  learning,  and  philosophy,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  champion  of  Christianity,  till  the  year  254,  when,  if 
he  did  not  suffer  tuartjTdom,  as  some  think  he  did,  he  was  cer- 
tainly actuated  by  the  spirit  of  it,  as  appears  iu  tho  whole  course 
of  his  life  and  writings ;  nay,  be  had  often  been  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, and  had  undergone  trials  worse  than  death.  As  lie  eon- 
versed  with  the  most  eminent  Christians  of  his  timo  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  cast,  brought  over  multitudes  both  from  heresy 
am!  heathenism,  and  left  behind  him  several  disciples  of  great 
fnmc  and  learning,  thero  is  no  question  but  there  were  consider- 
nblc  numbers  of  those  who  knew  him,  and  had  been  his  hearers, 
scholars,  or  proselytes,  that  lived  till  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  to  the  reign  of  Constantine  thfl  Great. 

IX.  It  is  evident  to  those,  who  rcaA  the  lives  and  writing* 


of  Polj'carp,  Irenrous,  and  Origen,  that  these  three  fathers  be- 
lieved the  at'counts  which  are  given  of  our  Saviour  in  the  four 
evangelists,  aud  had  undHjubtcd  argumenta,  that  not  only  St  John, 
but  inanj  others  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  published  the  same 
accounts  of  liira.  To  which  we  must  subjoin  this  further  remark, 
that  what  was  believed  by  these  fathers  on  this  subject,  was  like- 
wise the  belief  of  the  main  body  of  Christiana  in  those  successive 
ages  when  they  flourished ;  since  Polycarp  cannot  but  be  li>okod 
upon,  if  we  consider  the  respect  that  was  paid  him,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  eastern  churches  in  this  particular,  Ireiueus  of 
the  western  upon  the  same  iicoount,  and  Origcu  of  those  estab- 
lished in  Egypt. 

X.  To  those  I  might  add  Paul,  the  famous  hermit,  who  re- 
tired from  the  Decian  persecution  five  or  six  years  before  Ori- 
gen'a  death,  and  lived  till  the  year  343.  I  have  only  discovered 
one  of  those  channels  by  which  the  history  of  our  Saviour  mighL 
be  conveyed  pure  and  unadulterated,  through  those  several  age* 
that  prodaeed  those  Pagan  philosophers,  whose  testimonies  I 
make  use  of  for  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history.  Some  or 
other  of  tliese  phllosophcra  oaine  Into  the  Christian  faith  during 
its  infancy,  in  the  several  periods  of  these  three  first  centuries, 
when  they  had  such  means  of  informing  themselves  in  all  the 
partiiiulars  of  our  Saviour's  history.  I  must  further  add,  that 
thouj^li  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link  of  martyrs,  I 
might  find  out  others  among  those  names  which  are  still  extant, 
that  delivered  down  this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  succcsidve 
tradition,  till  the  whole  Roman  empire  became  Christian ;  as 
there  is  no  question  but  numberless  series  of  witnesses  might 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  order,  and  in  as  short  a  chain,  aud 
that  perhaps  in  every  single  church,  had  the  names  and  ages  of 
the  most  eminent  primitive  Christian.s  been  transmitted  to  ua  with 
tae  like  certainty. 
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XI  But  to  give  tliis  consideration  more- force,  we  must  take 
notice,  that  tlie  tradition  of  the  first  agca  of  Cliristiauity  liad 
Bcvurul  c-ircuui stances  jieculiar  to  it,  which  made  it  more  authen- 
tic thau  auj  other  tradition  iu  any  other  age  of  tlte  world.  The 
Christians,  who  carried  their  religion  through  so  many  general 
and  particular  persecutions,  were  incessantly  coiufurting  aT)d  ^'up- 
porting  one  another,  with  the  example  imd  history  of  our  Saviimr 
and  his  apoetlcs.  It  was  the  Bubject  not  only  of  their  aoluiim 
assemhliea,  but  of  thoir  private  visits  and  conversations.  '  Our 
virgina,'  says  Tatian,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  *  discourse 
over  tlieur  diataffs  on  divine  subjects.'  Indeed,  when  religion  was 
vovon  into  the  civil  governmcat,  and  fiuurlshed  under  tlic  pro- 
tection uf  the  emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses  xvere,  as 
they  arc  now,  full  of  secular  uffnirH  ;  but  in  tlie  three  first  centu- 
ries of  Christiauity,  men,  who  embraced  this  religiou,  bad  given 
up  all  their  interests  iu  this  world,  and  lived  in  a  perpetual  pre- 
paration for  the  ne.\t,  as  not  knowing  how  soon  they  might  bo 
called  to  it :  so  that  they  had  little  else  to  talk  of  but  the  lifo 
and  dactriuea  of  that  divine  person,  which  wii.s  tlicir  hope,  their 
encouragement,  and  their  glory.  We  cannot  thircfure  imagine, 
that  there  was  a  single  perwoii  arrived  at  any  degree  uf  nge  or 
considorutiou,  who  had  not  heard  and  repeated,  above  a  thousand 
times  ia  Lis  life,  all  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  birtb,  life, 
death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 

XII.  Especially  if  we  consider,  that  they  could  not  then  be 
received  as  Christians,  till  tboj  bad  undergone  several  esamina- 
tions.  Persons  of  riper  years,  who  flocked  daily  into  the  church 
during  tbe  three  first  centuries,  were  obliged  to  pass  through 
many  repeated  instructions,  and  give  a  strict  account  of  their 
proficiency,  before  they  were  admitted  to  baptism.  And  as 
for  those  who  wcro  born  of  Cbrlstiau  parents,  and  had  been  bap 
^Utotl  i^n  their  iufjincy,  Ihey  were  with  tJie  l^iyi!  gare  prepared  and 


disciplined  for  confirmation,  which  they  could  not  arrive  at,  till 
tlicr  were  found,  upon  exatninAtion,  to  have  made  a  sufficient  pro- 
gieas  in  the  Icnowleilge  of  Cliristinnity. 

XIII.  We  must  further  observe,  that  there  was  uot  only  iu 
those  times  this  religious  oonvcrsation  among  private  ChriatiaDS, 
but  a  constant  correspondence  between  the  ohurchea  that  were 
established  by  the  apostles  or  their  successors,  in  the  several  parta 
of  the  world.  If  any  new  doctrine  was  started,  or  any  fact  re- 
ported of  our  Saviour,  a  strict  inquiry  was  made  among  the 
churches,  especially  those  planted  by  the  apostles  themselves, 
whether  they  had  received  any  suc!i  doctrine  or  account  of  our 
Saviour,  from  the  mouths  of  the  apostles,  or  the  tradition  of  those 
Christians,  wiio  bad  preceded  the  present  members  of  the  churches 
which  were  tlius  consulted,  liy  tliis  means,  when  any  novelty 
was  puhlislicd,  it  was  immediately  detected  aud  censured. 

XIV.  St.  John,  who  lived  so  many  years  after  our  Saviour, 
was  appealed  to  in  these  emergencies  as  the  living  oracle  of  the 
church  ;  and  as  his  oral  testimony  lasted  the  first  century,  tuauy 
have  observed  that,  by  a  particular  providence  of  God,  several  of 
our  Saviour's  disciples,  and  of  the  early  converts  of  his  religion, 
lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that  tl»ey  might  personally  convey  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  to  those  times,  which  were  very  remote  from 
the  first  publtcatioTt  of  it.  Of  these,  besides  St.  John,  we  have 
a  remarkable  instance  in  Simeon,  who  was  one  of  the  seventy 
sent  forth  by  our  Saviour,  to  publish  the  gospel  before  his  cruci- 
fixion, and  a  near  kinsman  of  the  Lord.  Tliis  venerable  person, 
who  had  probably  heard  with  his  own  ears  oar  Saviour's  prophecj' 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  presided  over  the  church  estab- 
lished in  that  city,  during  the  time  of  its  memornble  siege,  and 
drew  his  congregation  out  of  those  dreadful  and  unparalleled  ca- 
lamities which  befe!  his  countrymen,  by  following  the  advice  our 
Saviour  had  given,  when  they  should  see  Jerusalem  encompassed 
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tvith  armies,  and  tlie  lloman  standards,  or  aborninatioTi  tf  dchola- 
tion,  set  up.  He  lived  till  the  ^'ear  of  our  Lord  107,  vrLen  Lo 
waa  juartyred  under  lite  emperor  TrojaD. 


SECTION    VI, 

L  'Hie  tmrtltlnn  nf  the  afm«tl«i  wcnrrd  hy  othur  eicwllent  Inatllutionfl; 
II.  But  chiefly  by  llie  *Tirln(n  of  ihe  tviiiiKullati 

II [,  The  UIM^'t'iice  uf  Ui«  iliM'Ij'k'a nml  lint  Chrlslisn  con vert«  in soml  iibmad  tticM wiittntpi 
IV.  ThatllicwrittiT  BcciPUriluruiirSiivhiur  nut  the  .«ivi]ir  niili  Ihal  ilillviTiil  hy  ini(lltl<>n: 
V.  rmrcil  IVi'iK  Oie  ncppilun  vf  the  ^i»[icl  by  tXiut*  cliurchi'S  wbluli  niro  uatikblbhtHl 
hefor*^  It  was  writlttii  ; 
TL  Friiin  I  he  nnirnnidty  uf  n-fant  waA  WIIvVoil  iit  Uie  N3Vctq]  churches; 
Til.  Fnn»  11  ri'imij-kjihli' (iiissat-u  In  Irt'iui'ii^ 

VIII.  Ili^ints  wlHch  nri'  now  lo:^t,  of  uae  to  the  three  first  cciiEarica,  fur  conflnning  tb« 
history  iifour  l^uvluur, 
IX.  IjitjtjincvA  of  Buch  rccorilB. 


I.  lavs  far  we  see  how  the  learned  Pagans  might  apprize 
themselves  from  oral  information  of  the  particulars  of  our 
Saviour's  history.  Tliey  could  hear  in  everj  church  planted  in 
every  distant  part  of  the  earth,  the  account  which  was  there 
received  and  preserved  among  them,  of  tho  history  of  our  Saviour. 
They  could  learn  tho  names  and  uharaeters  of  those  first  mission- 
aries that  brought  to  them  these  accounts,  and  the  miracles  by 
which  God  Almighty  attested  their  reports.  But  the  apostlea 
and  disciples  of  Christ,  to  preserve  the  history  of  his  life,  and  to 
secure  their  accounts  of  hinj  from  error  and  oblivion,  did  not 
only  set  aside  certain  persons  for  that  purpose,  as  has  beou 
already  shewn,  but  appropriated  certaiu  days  to  the  coiuiucmora> 
tion  of  those  facts  which  they  had  related  concerning  liim.  The 
first  day  of  the  week,  was  in  all  its  returns,  a  perpetual  uaoniorial 
of  his  resurrection,  as  the  devotional  exercises  adapted  to  Friday 
*nd  Saturday,  were  to  denote  to  all  ages,  that  he  was  crucified  on 
the  one  of  those  days,  and  that  he  rested  in  tho  gruvo  on  tiic 
"ther.  You  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  several  of  the  annual 
V«L.    II.— 19. 
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festivals  instituted  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  at  furthest  by 
tlieir  immediate  successors,  in  ineinorj  of  tbo  most  important 
purtieulars  ill  our  Saviour's  history;  to  wliich  we  must  add  tho 
Bacramcnts  instituted  by  our  Jiord  himself,  and  many  of  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  which  obtained  in  tho  most  early  times  of 
the  cliurch.  These  arc  to  be  regarded  as  standing  marks  of  such 
facta  as  were  delivered  by  those,  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  them, 
and  whicli  were  contrived  with  great  wisdom  to  last  till  time 
should  be  no  more.  These,,  without  any  other  means,  might 
have,  in  some  measure,  conveyed  to  posterity,  the  memory  of 
fievcral  transactions  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as  they  were 
related  by  his  disciples.  At  least,  tlie  reason  of  these  institi^ 
tions,  though  they  might  be  forgotten,  and  obscured  by  a  long 
course  of  years,  could  not  but  be  very  well  kuowa  jiv  those  who 
lived  ill  the  three  first  centuries,  and  a  lueaiis  of  iitfontun^  thfl 
intiuisitive  Pagans  in  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  history,  that 
being  the  view  in  which  I  am  to  consider  them. 

XL  But  lest  such  a  tradition,  though  guarded  by  so  many 
expedients,  should  wear  out  by  the  length  of  time,  the  four 
evangelists  within  about  fifty,  or,  as  TLeodorct  aflirmB,  thirty 
years,  after  our  Saviour's  death,  whilo  tho  memury  of  his  actions 
was  fresh  among  them,  consigned  to  writbg  that  history,  which 
for  some  years  had  been  published  only  by  the  mouth  of  the 
aposflcs  and  disciples.  The  furtlicr  consideration  of  these  holy 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  thig  discourse. 

III.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  in  the  age 
which  succeeded  the  apostles,  many  of  their  immediate  disciples 
sent,  or  carried  in  person,  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists, 
which  had  been  written  by  apostles,  or  al  least  approved  by 
tliein,  to  most  of  the  churches  wiiich  they  had  planted  in  the 
different  parts  rf  the  world.  This  was  done  with  so  much  dili- 
geuco,  that  when  Pantiimus,  a  man  of  great  learnuig  and  piety. 


bad  travelled  into  India  for  the  propagation  of  Cliristianity, 
nboat  the  ycnr  of  our  Lord  200,  he  found  among  that  rumote 
people  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  which,  upon  hia  return  from 
that  country,  he  brougjit  with  him  to  Alexandria.  This  gospel 
id  generallj'  supposed  to  Lave  been  loft  in  those  parts  by  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  apus1.1e  of  the  Indies,  who  probably  carried  it 
with  hiin  before  the  writings  of  the  three  other  evangelists  were 
published. 

IV.  That  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  as  recorded  by  the 
evangelists,  was  the  same  with  that  which  had  been  before  deliv- 
ered by  the  apostle.s  and  disciples,  will  further  appear  iu  the 
prosecution  of  this  discourse,  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerationa, 

V.  Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sormona  of  the  first 
planters  of  Cliristianity,  either  in  history  or  doctrine^  there  is  no 
question  but  they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those  chiirciies 
which  they  had  already  formed.  But  so  consistent  and  uniform 
was  the  relation  of  the  apostles,  that  t}iese  histories  appeared  to 
bo  nothiag  else  but  their  tradition  and  oral  attestations  niado 
fixed  and  permanent.  Thus  was  the  fame  of  our  Saviour,  wliicli 
in  so  few  years  iiad  gone  through  the  wliolis  earth,  confirmed  and 
perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  preserve  the  traditionary 
account  of  him  to  after  ngcs ;  nod  rectify  it,  if  at  any  time,  by 
pasijing  througli  several  generations,  it  might  drop  any  part  that 
was  material,  or  contract  any  thing  that  was  false  or  fictitious. 

VL  Accordingly  we  find  the  same  Jesus  Christ,  who  wad 
born  of  a  virgin,  who  had  wrought  many  miracles  in  I'ulestine, 
who  was  crucified,  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven  ;  I  say, 
the  same  Jesus  Christ  had  been  preached,  and  was  worshipped, 
in  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  in  Parthia,  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Asia,  and  Piunpliilia,  in  Ttalyj 
Egjpt.  Afric,  ajad  beyond  Cyreue,  India,  and  Persia,  and,  Id 
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sLort,  in  all  tL»  isUmda  and  provincesJ  that  are  visited  liy  the 
ris'mg  or  suiting  sun.  The  same  accouDt  of  our  Saviour's  life 
and  doctrine  was  delivered  by  thousands  of  preachers,  and 
bolie\ed  iu  thousanda  of  places,  who  all,  as  fast  as  it  CLuld  be 
conveyed  to  theiu,  received  the  same  account  in  writing  from  the 
four  evangelists. 

VII.  Ircuaaus  to  this  purpose  very  aptly  remarks,  that  tiiose 
barbarous  nations,  who,  in  his  time,  were  not  possessed  of  tlie 
written  gospels,  and  had  only  learned  the  history  of  our  Saviour 
from  those  who  had  converted  them  to  Christianity  before  the 
gospels  were  written,  had  among  them  the  same  accounts  of  our 
Saviour,  which  are  to  be  met  with  iu  the  four  evaugeliats.  An 
uncou testable  proof  of  the  harmony  and  concurrence  between  the 
Jioly  scripture  and  the  traditiou  of  the  churches  in  those  early 
times  of  Christianity. 

YIII.  Thus  we  see  what  opportunities  the  learned  and  iu 
quisitive  heathens  had  of  informing  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour^s  history,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  especially 
as  they  lay  nearer  one  than  another  to  the  fountain  head :  beside 
which,  there  were  many  uneontroverted  traditions,  records  of 
Christianity,  and  particular  histories,  that  then  threw  light  into 
these  matters,  hut  are  now  entirely  lost,  by  which,  at  that  time, 
any  appearance  of  contradiction,  or  seeming  difficulties,  in  the 
Itistory  of  the  evangelists,  were  fully  cleared  up  and  exjilained: 
though  we  meet  with  fewer  appearances  of  this  nature  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Saviour,  as  related  by  the  four  evangelists,  than  in 
the  accounts  of  any  other  person,  published  by  such  a  number  of 
different  historians,  who  lived  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
present  age. 

IX.  Among  those  records  which  are  lost,  and  were  of  great 
use  to  the  priuiitivo  Christiana,  is  the  letter  to  Tiborius,  which- 1 
nave  already  mentioned;  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which  1  shall 
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lute  notice  of  hereafter ;  the  writings  of  licgcstppus,  who  had 
drawn  down  the  history  of  Christianity  to  iiis  ovru  tiiue,  which 
was  not  Lcyoiid  tlic  middle  of  the  second  century ;  the  genuine 
Sihyllino  oracles,  which  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  were  easily 
distinguished  from  the  spurious;  the  records  preserved  in  parti' 
culiu*  churches,  with  many  other  of  the  same  uuturc. 


SECTION    VII. 

L  Tba  eifht  of  irlrnclw  In  thoee  ago  a  further  cunOnnatiDD  of  Pngsn  plilkieophcn  In  the 

Cbrlsliar  fuilh. 
II.  Til*  tTr^lilnliiy  of^^uch  mlnu:la^ 

III.  A  lurtkular  liistnnKt 

IV.  .MiirEynltmi,  w  iiy  tunsWeri-il  na  a  stan<llnpinlrac1<i 

V.  I'riiinllw  UliHsIiBius  thuLi^'lit  umiiy  of  Iho  umrtj-rs  ncro  jii[i[iartril  by  a  miruculoui 

|K>»cr. 
VI.  rnivnl  tVi.m  tlic  nature  uf  llielr  snfffririfp. 
VIL  II.iW  martyis  fuitiicr  iiijucoil  tlie  i'aguiia  to  emlimoe  CliristliuiKf. 

I.  TiiEKE  were  other  inetiua,  which  I  find  had  u  great  influ- 
ence on  tho  learned  of  the  three  first  centuries,  to  create  and  eon- 
firm  in  them  the  belief  of  our  blessed  Siiriour'a  history,  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  first  was,  the  oppor- 
tunity they  enjoyed  of  examiuing  those  miracles,  which  were  on 
several  occasions  performed  by  Christians,  and  appeared  in  the 
church,  more  or  less,  duriDg  these  first  ages  of  Christianity  " 
These  bad  great  weight  with  the  men  I  am  now  speaking  of, 
who,  from  learned  Pagans,  became  fathers  of  tho  church ;  for 
they  froi^uently  boast  of  them  in  their  writings,  as  attestations 
■given  by  God  himself  to  the  truth  of  their  religion. 

II.  At  tho  same  time,  that  those  learned  men  declare  how 
disingenuous,  base,  and  wicked,  it  would  be,  how  much  beneath 

*  Suela  wa»  the  penernl  opinion,  ■wlien  our  author  wrote.  T\\e  fael  will 
nfiw  bo  4lciiit'd,  or  ijiicslioiK'd,  lit  leaet.  lIuweTcr,  tbjt  the  eurly  wiiti>i9 
of  llie  I'luirt-li  lif/ifV'd  tlie  cxis'uni-t'  of  miim-les  in  tln'ir  days,  is  not  li>  ln3 
dfiiirj  :  mid  8iit-li  bciicf  iUsflf  is  not  to  le  bclouhIP'!  for  ijiit  on  llic  sup- 
noaitioii,  tlijit  niiinv  and  grt'at  niiiiii-lcB  liml  lici'ii  muHK'.sliciTiidily  wroiiylil 
uy  (Jliri>turid  lii*  lijHJsLles.  Tlie  very  credulity  of  Ili«  lalhera,  llicu,  if  iiol 
Lueccrtiuuty  of  their  report*,  in  uu  urguiuent  tor  the  truth  of  C'l-'isUauity 
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the  dignity  of  philosopliy,  and  contrary  to  tbe  precepts  of  Chria 
llaiiity,  to  utter  falsciiooJs  or  forgeries  in  the  support  of  a  cause 
tlioiig]i  uwcr  so  just  ill  itself,  tbey  coiifideiidy  assort  this  miracu- 
lous power,  which  thou  subsisted  in  the  church,  nay,  toll  us  that 
thoy  thcauaclves  had  boon  eyowitnesses  of  it  at  several  times, 
and  iu  several  instances ;  iiay,  appeal  to  the  hcatLcus  themselves 
for  the  truth  of  several  fuels  they  relate,  nay,  challenge  them  to 
be  present  at  their  assemblies,  and  satisfy  themselves,  if  they 
doubt  of  it;  nay,  we  find  that  Pagan  ttuthors  have  iu  some  ia- 
Btanccs  confessed  this  miraculous  power. 

IIL  The  letter  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  whoso  army  was  pre- 
served by  a  refreshing  shorrer,  at  tbe  same  time  that  his  cucimes 
were  discomfited  by  a  ?torni  of  lightning,  and  wliich  the  heathen 
historians  theuiselves  allow  to  have  beeu  supernatural,  aud  the 
effect  of  magic  :  I  say,  this  letter,  which  ascribed  this  unexpected 
assistance  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christians,  who  then  served  in 
the  army,  would  have  been  thought  an  umpestionable  testimony 
of  the  luiraculoua  power  I  am  speaking  of,  had  it  been  still  pre- 
served. It  is  suflBcient  for  me  In  this  place  to  take  notice,  tbat 
this  was  one  of  those  Tiiiracles  which  had  its  influence  on  the 
learned  converts,  because  it  is  related  by  Tertullian,  and  the 
very  letter  appealed  to.  When  these  learned  men  saw  sickness 
and  frenzy  cured,  the  dead  raised,  the  oracles  put  to  aileueej  the 
demons  and  evil  spirits  forced  to  confess  themselves  no  gods,  by 
persons  who  only  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations  in  the 
name  of  their  crucified  Saviour ;  how  could  they  doubt  of  their 
Saviour's  power  on  the  like  occasiotis,  as  represented  to  them  bj 
the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  the  writings  of  the  evangelists  ? 

IV.  Under  this  head,  I  cannot  omit  that  which  appears  ta 
me  a  standing  miracle  in  tbe  three  first  centuries,  I  mean  tiint 
amazing  and  supernatural  courage  or  patience,  which  was  shewn 
by  innumerable  multitudes  of  martyrs,  iu  those  ilow  and  painful 
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torments  that  were  inflicted  on  tlicm.  I  cannot  oonceive  a  man 
placud  in  tlie  burning  iron  cbair  at  Lyons,  amid  tiie  insults  and 
mockcrius  of  a  crowduJ.  ampitbt'atro,  ;iiid  still  keeping  lii^  f^cat  j 
or  stretched  upon  a  grate  of  iron,  ovur  coals  of  £rc,  and  I  reath- 
ing  out  Lis  aoul  among  tlic  exquisite  siiffiiringa  of  such  a  todioua 
execution,  rather  than  renounce  liiK  religion,  or  blaspheme  hia 
Saviour.  Soch  trialis  seem  to  nic  above  the  strength  of  buiuau 
nature,  and  able  to  over-bear  duty,  reason,  faith,  eonrictioD,  nay, 
and  the  most  absolute  certainty  of  a  future  state.  Huiuaulty, 
unassisted  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  must  have  shaken  ofl'  the 
present  pressure,  and  have  dulivered  itself  out  of  such  a  dreadful 
distress,  by  any  means  that  could  have  been  suggested  to  ii 
We  can  easily  iniagiue,  that  many  persons,  in  bo  good  a  cause, 
might  have  laid  down  their  livea  at  tho  gibbet,  the  stake,  or  the 
block  :  but  to  expire  leisurely  among  the  most  exquisite  tortures, 
when  they  might  come  oat  of  them,  even  by  a  mental  reserva 
tion,  or  an  hypocrisy  which  was  not  without  a  possibility  of 
being  followed  by  repentance  and  forgiveness,  has  something  in 
it,  so  far  beyond  the  force  and  natural  strength  of  mortals,  that 
one  cannot  but  think  there  was  some  miraculous  power  to  sup 
port  the  sufferer. 

V.  We  find  tho  church  of  Smyrna,  in  that  admirable  letter 
which  gives  on  account  of  the  death  of  Polycarp  their  beloved 
bishop,  mentioning  the  cruel  torments  of  other  early  martyrs  for 
Christianity,  arc  of  opinion  that  our  Saviour  stood  by  them  in  a 
vision,  and  personally  conversed  with  them,  to  give  them  strength 
and  comfort  during  the  bitterness  of  their  long  continued 
agonies  i  and  we  have  the  story  of  a  young  man,  who,  having 
eufiered  many  tortures,  escaped  with  life,  and  told  hi^  fellow 
i^ristians,  that  the  pain  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable,  by 
the  presence  of  an  angol  who  stood  by  him,  and  wiped  off  the 
tears  and  sweat,  wliich  ran  down  his  faec  whilst  he  lay  under  hia 
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Bufferings.  We  are  assured,  at  leaat,  that  the  first  martyr  fo» 
CLristianitj  was  encouraged  in  his  last  nioiiieiits,  by  a  vision  of 
that  diviue  person,  for  whoui  he  suffered,  and  iuto  whose  preseuca 
he  was  then  hasteuiug. 

VI.  Let  any  man  calmly  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
after  reading  these  terrible  conflicts  in  which  tlie  ancient  martyrs 
and  confessors  were  engaged,  wheu  they  passed  through  such 
new  inventions  and  varieties  of  pain,  as  tired  their  tormentors ; 
and  ask  himself,  however  zealous  and  sincere  he  is  in  his  religion, 
■whether  under  such  acute  and  lingering  tortures  he  could  still 
have  held  fast  Lis  integrity,  and  have  professed  his  faith  to  the 
last,  without  a  supernatural  assistance  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Fur  my  part,  when  I  consider  that  it  was  not  an  unaccountable 
obstinacy  in  a  single  man,  or  in  any  particular  set  of  men,  in 
some  extraordinary  juncture ;  but  that  there  were  multitudes  of 
each  8i;x,  of  every  age,  of  diiferent  countries  and  conditions,  who 
for  near  300  years  together  made  t!ii.s  glorious  confession  of  their 
faith,  in  the  midst  of  tortures,  and  in  the  hour  of  de^th  :  I  must 
ooQcludo,  that  they  were  cither  of  another  make  than  men  are  at 
present,  or  that  they  had  such  miraculous  supports  as  were  pe- 
culiar to  those  times  of  Cliristianity,  when  without  them  perhaps 
the  very  name  of  it  might  have  been  extinguished. 

VII.  It  is  certain,  that  the  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  prim- 
itive CbrisLiaus  had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  those 
learned  Pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  persecution,  which  with 
some  intervals  and  abatements  lasted  near  300  years  after  our 
Saviour.  Justin  MartjT,  Tertulltan,  Laetantius,  Aniobius,  and 
others,  tell  us,  that  this  first  of  all  alarmed  their  curiosity,  roused 
their  attention,  and  made  them  seriously  inquisitive  into  the 
nature  of  that  religion,  which  could  endue  the  mind  with  so 
much  strength,  and  overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  raise  an 
earnest  desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors.     Thii 
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tliej  found  Lad  not  been  effected  by  the  doctrines  of  tliose  plii 
losoplicrs,  whom  tliGv  bad  thorougLly  studied,  utid  wbo  had  bet-u 
labouring  at  this  great  jioiiit.  The  sight  of  tbeso  dying  and  tnr- 
mented  uiartjra  engaged  them  to  suarcb  into  tlie  biatory  and 
doctrines  of  bioi  for  wLom  tiiey  suflbi'cd  The  more  they 
searched,  the  more  they  were  convinced;  till  tlieir  conviction 
grew  so  strong,  that  they  themselves  embraced  the  same  truths, 
and  either  actually  laid  down  their  lives,  or  were  alwaja  in  a 
readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than  depart  from  tbcm 
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L  The  cntnplftlon  of  onr  Sarlnur's  pmtitiisctes  eonflrmafl  Pagans  In  llii*lr  Ijellef  of  tL« 

IL  Origcn's  iiF>wrratli>D  uii  Uist  uf  Ills  ill£cl|ilia  being  brought  befure  Uiigti  iiii<l  guvW' 

uors  : 
IIL  On  Ihclr  bclm  pctwcnicti  for  thfir  rtliplon; 
IV.  Oil  tlii'ir  pr4'iM?Silng  thi*  gnsjiel  to  nil  nnfloti-n; 

V.  On  tlic  destruction  of  rrfni.sttJi-ni.  uiid  niln  iiF  the  .fewlHh  economy, 
VI.  TLcsQ  argiuntiiiti  atrungtbuni;*!  by  H'bal.  Iius  bAiiiwiiotl  slnue  Orlguo's  tlmo. 


I.  The  second  of  those  extraordinary  means,  of  great  use  to 
the  learned  and  inquisitive  Pagans  of  the  three  first  centuries,  for 
evincing  the  truth  of  tlie  history  of  our  Saviour,  was  tlie  contple- 
iion  of  such  prophecies  as  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  Evangelists, 
They  could  not,  indeed,  form  any  argument.^  from  what  bs  fore- 
told, arid  was  fulfilled  during  bis  life,  because  both  the  pro- 
phecy and  the  completion  were  over  before  they  were  published 
by  the  EvangetistB ;  though,  aa  Origen  observes,  what  end  could 
there  be  in  forging  some  of  llieso  predictions,  aa  thiic  of  St 
Peter's  denying  his  master,  and  all  bis  disciples  forsaking  him  in 
the  greatest  cstremity,  which  reflects  so  much  shame  on  the  great 
apostle,  and  on  all  his  companions  ?  Notliing  but  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  truth,  and  to  matters  of  fact,  could  have  prompted  tha 
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Evangelists  to  nlnte  a  circumstance  so  diaadTantageous  to  their 
own  reputation  ;  as  tliatfatlier  has  well  observed. 

II.  But  to  pursue  his  reflections  on  this  subject.  There  are 
prcdictiontj  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by  the  Evangelists,  TrLIcb 
were  tiot  compIetuJ  till  after  tbeir  deaths,  and  hud  no  likuUliood 
of  being  fio,  when  tliey  were  pronounced  bj  our  blessed  Saviour 
Suelj  -vvaa  that  wonderful  notice  he  gave  thetn,  that  they  sliould 
be  brougltt  before  governors  and  kings  for  his  sake,  for  a  testi- 
mony agiiinst  them  and  the  Gentiles,  Mat.  x.  28,  with  the  other 
like  prophecies,  by  which  he  foretold  that  his  disciples  were  to 
be  persecuted.  Is  there  any  other  doctrine  in  the  world,  says 
this  father,  whose  followers  are  punished  ?  Can  the  enemies  of 
Christ  say,  that  he  knew  his  opinions  were  false  and  irnpiou.s,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  might  well  conjecture  and  foretell  wJiat  would 
bo  the  treatment  of  those  persons  who  should  embrace  them  ? 
Supposing  his  doctrines  were  really  such,  why  should  this  be  the 
conseiiuenee  ?  what  likelihood  tiiat  lueu  should  be  brought  before 
king-s  and  governors  for  opinious  and  tenets  of  any  find,  when 
this  never  buppened  eveu  to  the  Epicureans,  who  absolutely  de- 
uied  a  Providence ;  uor  to  the  Pcripatetiuks  themselves,  who 
laughed  at  the  prayers  aiid  sacrifices  which  were  made  to  the 
divinity?"  Are  there  any  but  the  Christiaas  who,  aeciirding  to 
this  prediction  of  our  Saviour,  being  brought  before  kings  and 
governors  for  his  sake,  are  pressed  to  their  latest  gasp  of  breath, 
by  their  respective  judges,  to  reuouucc  Christianity,  and  to  pro- 
cure their  liberty  and  rest,  by  offering  the  same  sacrifices,  and 
taking  the  same  oaths  that  others  did  ? 

III.  Consider  the  time  when  our  Saviour  pronounced  thosu 

*  A  matirinl  nml  obvious  iliflTercnee,  in  tin;  txroenBt-!",  is  Ivere  overlook- 
ed. The  t'^iiieureniis  ami  lVri[)atutii-kJ  nii;ilit  tjikt-  Dic-sb  lilie rlits  in  pri- 
viiU',  <ir  isi  llii"r  [iliihiaui  liic  syateina  ;  but  il  titli«r  hml  iiom-  nbniit  uiiiuii^ 
tlio  |ii-o|il»5.  wilh  Uio  zeul  it(  the  Cliriatimi  iiiarlyi's,  to  ovciluni  tlie  esttiljH 
lislinfil  ii'li^ions,  they  would  pr<>!)iiblj  hove  sliared  tbeir  fulc;  atij  a  wia* 
ninii  might  eoiiily  huva  foreauen  ttita  coDsequetic& 


worde,  Matt.  i.  32.  '  Wliosoever  shall  confess  me  before  inun, 
him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  but 
whosoever  shall  denj  me  before  lucn,  him  TipiU  I  also  deny  before 
uiy  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Had  you  heard  him  speak  after 
tliis  manner,  when  as  yet  his  disciples  were  under  no  such  trials, 
you  would  certainly  have  said  within  yourself,  if  these  speeches  of 
Jcsos  are  true,  and  if,  according  to  Lis  prediction,  governors  and 
kings  undertake  to  ruin  aud  destroy  those  who  shall  profess  them- 
selves bis  disciples,  we  will  believe  {not  only  that  he  is  a  propliet) 
but  that  ho  has  received  power  from  God  Bufficiciit  to  preserve 
and  propagate  his  religion ;  and  that  be  would  never  talk  in 
Buch  a  peremptory  and  discouraging  maaner,  were  he  not  assured 
that  he  was  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition,  that 
could  be  made  against  the  faith  and  doctrine  which  he  taught. 

IV.  Who  is  not  struck  with  admiration,  when  he  represents 
to  himself  our  Saviour  at  that  time  foretelling,  that  hi?  gospel 
should  be  preached  in  all  the  world,  for  a  witness  unto  all  na- 
tions,' or,  as  St.  Origen,  (who  rather  quotes  the  sense  than  the 
words)  to  serve  for  a  couviclion  to  kings  and  people,  when  at  the 
same  time  he  finds  that  his  gospel  has  accordingly  been  preached 
to  Greeks  and  liarharians,  to  the  learned  and  to  the  ignorant,  and 
that  there  is  no  quality  or  condition  of  life  able  to  exempt  men 
from  submitting  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  ?  As  for  us,  sayH  this 
great  author,  in  another  part  of  his  book  against  Cclsus,  "  when 
we  see  every  day  those  events  exactly  accompli.shed  which  our 
Saviour  foretold  at  so  great  a  distance;  that  his  gospel  is  preached 
in  all  the  world,  Matthew  xxiv.  14.  That  his  disciples  go  and 
teach  all  nations,  Matthew  sxviii.  10.  And  that  those  wlio  have 
received  his  doctrine,  are  brought  for  his  sake  before  governors, 
and  before  kings,  Matthew  x.  i8,  we  are  filled  with  admiration, 
ntid  our  faith  in  him  is  confirnicd  more  and  more.     What  clearor 


■  Then-  is  great  foi-eaiu  this,  tiod  the  following  coiuiduration 


and  stronger  proofs  can  Celsus  ask  for  the  truth  of  what  hv. 
spoke  ?" 

V.  Origen  insists,  likewise,  with  great  strength,  on  that  won- 
derful preilittioii  of  our  Saviour,  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusiileui,  pronounced  at  a  time,  ns  he  observes,  when  there  was 
no  likelihood  or  appearance  of  it.  This  has  been  taken  notice 
of  and  inculcated  by  bo  many  others,  that  I  shall  refer  you  to 
what  thia  father  haa  said  on  the  subject  in  the  first  book  against 
Colsus.  And  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  remarkable  pro- 
phecy, shall  only  observe,  that  w^hoever  reads  the  account  given 
US  by  Josephus,  without  knowing  bis  character,  and  compares  it 
with  what  our  Saviour  foretold,  would  tiiink  the  historian  had 
been  a  Ciiristian,  and  that  he  bad  nothing  else  in  view  but  to  ad- 
just the  event  to  the  prediction. 

VI.  I  cannot  quit  this  bead  without  taking  notice,  that  Ori- 
gun  would  still  have  triumplicd  more  in  the  foregtiing  arguments, 
had  ]ie  lived  an  age  longer,  to  have  seen  the  Roman  emperoM 
and  all  their  governors  and  provinces,  submitting  themaelvos  to 
the  Christian  religion,  and  glorying  in  its  profession,  as  so  many 
kings  and  sovereigns  still  place  their  relation  to  Christ  at  the  head 
of  their  titles. 

How  much  greater  confirmation  of  his  faith  would  he  have 
received,  bad  he  seen  our  Saviour's  prophecy  stand  good  iir  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish 
economy,  when  Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavours, un- 
der Julian  llie  apostate,  to  baffle  and  ful.'»ify  the  prediction?  The 
great  preparations  that  were  made  for  rc-building  the  temple, 
with  the  hurricane,  carthijuakc,  and  eruptions  of  fire,  that  du- 
Btroyed  the  work,  and  terrified  those  employed  in  the  attempt 
from  proceeding  in  it,  are  related  by  many  historians  of  the  same 
age,  and  the  substance  of  the  story  testified  both  by  Pngan  and 
Jcftish  writers,  as  Ammiauus  Marcellinus  and   Zeunth-David, 


The  learned  Chrysoatome,  in  a  sermon  agaiuat  tbe  Jews,  tells  tliem 
this  fact  was  tlipu  fresh  in  the  memories  eveu  of  their  young  rneo, 
that  it  liiippeiied  but  twenty  years  agf>,  and  tliat  it  was  attested 
by  all  the  ttiliabitants  of  Jerusalem,  whercs  they  niiglit  still  soe 
the  niarkii  tif  it  in  the  rubbish  of  that  work,  from  which  the 
Jews  desisted  in  so  great  a  fright,  and  which  eveu  Julian  huJ  not 
the  courage  to  carrj'  on.  This  fact,  whieb  is  iu  itself  so  miracu- 
lous, and  so  indisputable,  brought  over  many  of  the  Jews  to 
Christianity  ;  and  shows  us,  that  after  our  Saviour's  prophecy 
against  it,  the  temple  could  not  be  preserved  from  the  plough 
passing  over  it,  by  all  the  care  of  Titus,  who  would  fain  have  pre- 
vented its  destruction,  and  that  instead  of  being  re-edified  by 
Julian,  all  his  endeavours  towards  It  did  but  still  more  literally 
accomplish  our  Saviour's  prediction,  that  not  one  stone  should  be 
left  upon  another. 

Tbe  ancient  Christians  were  bo  entirely  persuaded  of  the 
force  of  our  Saviour's  prophecies,  and  of  the  punishment  wliieb 
the  Jews  had  drawn  upon  themselves,  and  upon  their  children, 
for  tbe  treatment  which  the  Measiali  had  received  at  tlieir  hands, 
that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  always  remain  an  aban- 
doned and  dispersed  people,  an  Lisstng  and  an  astonishment 
ammig  tlie  nations,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  In  abort,  that  they 
had  lost  their  peculiarity  of  being  God's  people,  wliich  was  now 
transferred  to  the  body  of  Cliriatians,  and  which  preserved  the 
Church  of  Christ  among  all  the  conflicts,  difficulties,  and  perse- 
cutions, in  which  it  was  engaged,  as  it  had  preserved  the  Jewish 
government  and  economy  for  so  many  ages,  whilst  it  had  the 
same  truth  and  vital  principle  in  it,  notwithstanding  it  was  so 
f|-equently  in  danger  of  being  utterly  abolished  and  destroyed. 
Origen,  in  his  fourth  book  against  Cclsus,  mentioning  their  being 
east  out  of  Jerusalem,  tbo  place  to  which  their  worship  was  an 
Dexcd,  deprived  of  thoir  temple  and  sacrifice,  their  religious  ritcM 
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and  Bolemnitles,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  t6Q 
turcs  to  assure  tbeni  with  a  face  of  confidence,  that  they  would 
never  be  re-establislied,  since  they  had  committed  that  horrid 
crime  against  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  This  was  a  bold  UBBee- 
tion  in  the  good  man,  who  knew  how  this  people  had  been  so 
wonderfully  re-estublisLcd  in  former  times,  when  they  were  al- 
most swaUowed  up,  and  in  the  most  desperate  state  of  desola- 
tion, as  in  their  deliverance  out  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
the  oppressioua  of  Antioehus  Epiphanes.  Nay,  he  Icnew  that 
within  less  than  a  hundred  years  before  his  own  time,  the  Jews 
had  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their  re-establishment  under 
Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  aa  iihook  the  whole  B.omaD 
empire.  But  he  founded  his  opinion  on  a  sure  word  of  prophe- 
cy, and  on  the  panisliment  tliey  had  bo  justly  incurred ;  and  we 
find,  by  a  long  experience  of  1500  years,  that  he  was  not  mistak- 
en, nay,  that  his  opinion  gathers  strength  daily,  since  the  Jews 
are  now  at  a  greater  distance  from  any  probability  of  such  a  re- 
establiahment,  than  they  were  when  Origea  wrote. 


SECTION   TX. 


I.  The  llvt-a  nt  prlmttira  CbrlstiMig,  BDothcr  maani  of  brlngiog  learned  Pagaiu  Into  tbeif 

ivlljtliin.  • 

II.  The  dinntr?  sni!  rernruiatltm  of  their  mmnnen. 
Ill   Tlib  linikwl  u|«m  aRKUperiinliiral   by  thi.'  lamed  PdpiDi 
IV.  And  slrfn?ttitnij(1  llifl  uoconiits  givuTt  of  our  Saviour'*  life  and  hlstoiy. 
V.  Tlio  .Jewlsli  proplicdcji  of  our  Saviour,  on  argaueot  fur  llie  hcatliens'  belief: 
VI.  I'ur»in-iJ : 
VI L  Ponued. 

I.  TaEEE  was  one  other  means  enjoyed  by  the  learned  Pagans 
of  the  three  first  ceuturiea,  for  satisfying  them  in  the  tiuth  of 
our  Saviour's  history,  which  I  might  have  fiung  under  one  of  the 
ftuegoiag  heads ;  but  as  it  is  so  shining  a  particular,  and  uoea  sc 
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uiuoli  lionoar  to  our  religiau,  I  sliall  make  a  diatinct  article  of  it, 
and  only  consider  it  witii  regard  to  tLe  subjaii  I  am  upou.  1 
mean  the  lives  and  uiauners  of  those  holy  meu.  who  believed  in 
Christ  during  the  first  ages  of  Christiauitj.  Iiihould  be  thought 
to  advance  a  parados,  should  I  af&rui  that  there  were  more  Chris- 
tians in  the  world  during  those  times  of  persecution,  than  there 
are  at  present  in  these  which  we  call  the  flourishing  timea  of 
Christianity.  But  this  vill  be  found  an  indisputable  truth,  if 
we  form  our  calculation  upou  the  opinions  which  prevailed  iu 
those  days,  that  every  uuc  who  liveis  in  the  habitual  practice  of 
any  voluntary  sin,  actually  cuts  himself  off  from  the  benefits  and 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  whatever  he  may  call  himself,  ia 
in  reality  no  Christian,  nor  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  such. 

II.  In  the  times  we  are  now  surveying,  the  Christian  rcligioa 
showed  its  full  force  and  efficacy  on  the  minds  of  men,  aud  by 
many  examples  demonstrated  what  great  and  generous  souls  it 
was  capable  of  producing.  It  exalted  and  refined  its  proselytcH 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  set  them  far  above  the 
pleasures,  and  ereu  the  pains,  of  this  life.  It  strengthened  tho 
infirmity,  and  broke  the  fierceness  of  human  nature.  It  lifted  up 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  to  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  him 
that  made  them,  and  inspired  the  vicious  with  a  rational  devo- 
tion, a  strict  purity  of  heart,  and  an  unbounded  love  to  their 
fellow-creatures.  In  proportion  as  it  spread  through  the  world, 
it  seemed  to  change  mankind  into  another  species  of  beings.  No 
Aooner  was  a  convert  initiated  into  it,  but  by  an  easy  figure  lie 
became  a  new  man,  and  both  acted  and  looked  upon  himself  aj 
one  regeuerated  and  born  a  second  time  into  another  state  of 
existence. 

III.  It  is  not  my  business  to  be  more  particular  in  the  no- 
counts  of  primitive  Christianity,  which  have  been  exhibited  so 
well  by  others,  but  rather  to  observe,  that  the  Pagan  converta, 
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of  whom  T  am  now  speaking,  mention  this  great  reformation  of 
those  who  ):ail  been  the  «;reatest  sinners,  with  that  sudden  and 
Burprisiug  change  wiiieh  it  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  profli- 
gate, ns  having  BonietUing  in  it  supernatural,  miraculous,  and 
more  than  human.  Origcn  represents  this  power  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  no  less  wonderful  than  that  of  curing  the  lame 
and  blind,  or  cleansing  the  leper.  Many  others  represent  it  in 
the  Batne  light,  and  looked  upon  it  as  an  argumuiit  that  there 
was  a  certain  divinity  in  that  religion,  which  showed  itself  in 
Buch  strange  and  glorious  effects. 

IV.  This,  therefore,  was  a  great  means,  not  onlj  of  reooni- 
mendsng  Christianity  to  honest  and  learned  heathonb,  but  of  con- 
firniing  them  in  the  belief  of  our  Saviour's  history,  when  they 
saw  niuUitudes  of  virtuous  men  daily  forming  themselves  upon 
his  example,  animated  by  his  precepts,  and  actuated  by  that  spirit 
which  he  had  promised  to  send  among  liis  disciples. 

V.  Hut  I  find  no  argument  made  a  stronger  imprcssioa  oc 
the  minds  of  these  eminent  I'agan  converts,  for  strengthening 
their  faith  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour,  than  the  predictions  ro- 
lating  to  hJm  in  those  old  prophetic  writings,  which  wore  deposit 
ed  among  the  hands  of  the  greatest  encmica  to  Christianity, 
and  owned  by  them  to  liave  been  extant  many  ages  befnrc  his 
appearance.  The  learned  heathen  converts  Averc  a.stouislicd  *o 
see  the  whole  history  of  their  Saviour's  life  published  before  ho 
was  born,  and  to  find  that  the  evangelists  and  prophct.s,  in  liieir 
accounts  of  the  Messiah,  differed  only  in  point  of  time,  tiio  one 
foretelling  what  should  happen  to  him,  and  the  other  dcRcribing 
those  very  particulars  as  what  had  actual  I  v  happened.  This  our 
Saviour  himself  was  pleased  to  make  use  of  as  the  strongest  ar- 
gument of  his  being  the  promised  Messiah,  and  without  it  would 
hardly  have  reconciled  his  disciples  to  the  ignominy  of  his  death 
as  in  that  remarkable  passage  which  moutious  his  cotivcrsatioD 
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with  the  two  disciples,  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.     St.  Luke, 
diup.  xxiv.  vtTse  13,  to  the  end. 

VI.  The  heathen  converts,  after  having  travelled  through  aU 
human  learning,  and  fortified  their  minds  with  the  knowledge  of 
arts  and  aeieiices,  were  particularly  qualiticd  to  examine  these 
propheciea  with  great  care  and  impartiality,  and  without  preju- 
dice or  prepossession.  If  the  Jews,  on  the  one  side,  put  an  un- 
natural  interpretation  on  these  prophecies,  to  evade  the  force  of 
them  in  their  controversies  with  the  Christians ;  or  if  the  Chris- 
tians, on  the  other  side,  over-strained  several  passages  in  their 
applications  of  them,  as  it  often  happens  among  men  of  the  best 
understanding,  when  their  minds  are  heated  with  any  consider- 
ation that  bears  a  more  than  an  ordinary  weight  with  it :  the 
learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as  neuters  in  the  matter, 
when  all  these  prophecies  were  new  to  them,  and  their  education 
had  loft  the  interpretation  of  them  free  and  indifFerent.  Tia 
Bides,  these  learned  men  among  the  primitive  Christians,  knew 
how  the  Jews,  who  had  preceded  our  Saviour,  interpreted  these 
predictions,  and  the  several  marks  by  which  they  aoknowledged 
the  Messiah  would  be  disooverod,  and  how  those  of  thj  Jewish 
doctors  who  succccticd  him,  had  deviated  from  the  intcrpreia- 
tions  a!id  doctriaea  of  their  forefathers,  on  purpose  to  stifle  theii 
own  conviction. 

VII.  Tiiis  set  of  arguments  had,  therefore,  an  invincible 
force  with  those  Pagan  philosophers  who  became  Christians,  as 
we  find  in  most  of  their  writings.  They  could  not  disbelieve 
our  Saviour's  history,  which  so  exactly  agreed  with  every  thing 
that  had  been  written  of  him  many  ages  before  Lis  birtli,  nor 
dnivbt  of  tho.se  circumstances  being  fulfilled  iu  him,  whi<;h  could 
unt  liu  true  of  any  person  that  lived  in  the  world  besides  himself 
This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
the  greatest  conviction  in  the   Gentiles,  who  every  whcrf    ipeak 
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with  astonisbmcnt  of  these  truths  they  met  with  in  thia  new 
magazine  of  learning  which  was  opened  to  them,  and  carry  the 
point  so  far  as  to  think  whatever  excellent  doctrine  they  had 
met  with  among  Pagan  writers,  had  been  stole  from  their  con- 
Tcrtation  with  the  Jews,  or  from  the  perusal  of  these  writings 
whidt  tboy  had  in  their  custody. 


INTEODUCTOET  EEMA.BES. 

Addibom's  letters  have  never  before  been  published  with  his  voiKJ 
^ckell,  vho  might  have  given  a  complete  edition  of  this  interesting  corres- 
pondence, was  prevented  perliaps  by  the  same  reasons  which  led  him  to 
leave  out  the  Old  Whig  and  the  Drummer ;  and  Steele,  who  might,  at 
least,  have  contributed  largely  to  the  collection,  was  too  busy  with  poli- 
tics and  providing  fur  daily  wants  to  make  up  for  Tickell's  omissions.  At 
this  late  day  it  is  hardly  possible  that  a  complete  collection  will  ever  oe 
made,  though  many  unpublished  letters  are  still  preserved  in  public  and 
private  collections. 

The  letters  to  Wortley  Montague  were  first  published  in  the  Addiso- 
niana,  in  fac-similes  from  the  autographs,  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Philips.  A  large  portion  of  the  others  form  part  of  the  Tickell  papers, 
still  in  the  hands  of  that  family,  by  whom  they  were  lent  to  Miss  Aikin 
for  her  life  of  Addison.  Tlie  lettei-s  to  Mr.  Stepney  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  were  first  published  by  Miss  Aikin,  with  all  the  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  original.  The  "original  papers,"'  published  by  James  Mac- 
pherson,  in  1775,  contain  aaveral  Ifittpr*  nf  Ad  lison,  and  several  too  are 
found  in  thd  ■  orrespondenL-<  c)  Hi.gKee,  oii«  t»  the  original  contributors 
to  tlie  Sjiecta  or.     All  of  these  have  been  republished  by  Miss  Aikin. 

In  the  present  edition  the  orthography  of  the  Stepney  letters  has  been 
corrected,  and  the  abbreviations  filled  up,  a  single  letter  being  given  in 
the  original  form,  as  a  specimen  of  Addison's  orthography.  A  few  ex- 
planatory remaiks  have  been  added,  from  various  sources,  but  chiefly 
from  Miss  Aikin. 

From  numbers  101,  104  of  the  Guardian,  it  would  seem  that  Addison 
was  in  the  liabit  of  keeping  copies  of  his  letters.  The  letter  from  Paris, 
published  in  the  Guardian  (101),  contains  the  snme  description  of  the  roy- 
al palaces  which  we  find  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Congreve  from  Blois  (No. 
9),  and  each  has  the  appearance  of  an  original  letter.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  these  descriptions  were  first  drawn  up  as  materials  for  the  "Trav- 
els," and  a  complete  collection  of  his  correspondence  would  probably  bring 
to  light,  in  the  form  of  letters,  the  first  drafts  of  many  pages  of^that 
■work,  showing,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  sometimes  copied  his 
own  descriptions  in  writing  to  different  correspondents.  I  have  inserted 
the  letters  from  the  Guardian,  in  the  order  of  date,  and  as  actual  letteV*, 
which  tliey  evidently  were,  although  they  may  have  been  coiTectid  for 
tlie  public  eye. — G, 


[Tlio  (irst  Ih:  3e  letters  have  been  preserved  in  t'.o  Tonaoii  family.] 
IWaun,  till'  pul>ll«lier,  is  a  great  name  in  tlieniinalsof  Eiigli^iU  typogra- 
phy;  recalling  Mio  liwt  days  of  Dryilun.  anJ  tlie  first  dnwn  of  Addiauii  and 
Pope,  ll  vias  fur  hiia  timt  Drylcii  bound  liiin^i'lf  ta  furnisti  ten  tliuiu^uiij 
verges  for  two  huiidreil  and  fifty  guiueji?,  to  Le  mini',  tlirec  hundred  upun 
piililiuatioji  of  the  »ecaiid  edition;  atiii  gave  in  as  first  instnlnieiit  l)ie 
iinitatioas  of  Boeeaoiu  atil  Clmueer,  belter  known  an  the  FnUleK.^seveD 
thousand  five  hundred  veisej  more  or  les^."  Tlie  intercourse  btlween  the 
old  I'oet  nnd  his  publi.<hei-  wns  not  ahrayi  of  the  most  agreeuble  kind. 
Tonson  was  exaetiiig,  a.lmr]>  in  liis  burgaiiia,  and  oecasioiially  very  rude  in 
his  nianneni.  "  U]>ou  trial,"  !4iiys  DryJea  to  liirn  in  one  of  bia  lelters,  "  I 
find  all  your  trade  are  sharpers,  and  yon  not  more  Ihan  others,  therefore 
I  have  not  wholly  left  yoa"  (Dryden'a  Works,  v.  xviii.  p.  125,  i:<eolt's  td.) 
In  another  letter  he  accuses  him  of  ]iayiiig  in  tlipped  nuniey  Diut  hi'nsa 
shillings.  One  day  Dryden  wialieJ  sonitiliing  of  the  jiubliaher  whith 
was  refuaod.     Diyilen  sent  him  the  following  lines  ; — 

"  'WllJi  Itcrlnit  !onks>  bult-fticei]  snrt  freckled  Mr, 
Willi  two  k'ft  legs  anil  JiiiUs  wiliiursil  liolr, 
And  IWfWzy  purrs,  that  taint  tlio  ariiLieuI.  air — " 

adding  "tell  the  dog  that  he  who  wrote  them  can  write  more."  The  ao- 
coiuriKidntion  was  grnnted  without  delay. 

Toiiaon  wfifl  secretary  to  the  Ivit'i.'at  clab,  and  was  thus  brought  into 
the  company  of  njivny  eminent  persona.  Ilia  early  iiitercoursii  with  Ad- 
dison seems  to  have  hoen  p!epJ!»nt,  tlvmgli  ho  ia  siiid  tiflcrwnrda  to  have 
entertained  unfriendly  feelings  tiiwarJs  him.  Speaking  of  him  to  Pofta 
lie  said,  "  I  always  thought  hira  n  i)riest  in  heart."  lie  wo.*  the  piihlislier 
of  Titkell's  edition.  Some  of  tlie  drinking  stories  told  of  Addison,  eomo 
from  him. 

These  letters  ore  without  the  date  of  the  year,  but  W(>uld  seem  from 
the  allusion  to  Drydeii's  Virgil  to  hiive  been  written  while  that  work  wns 
in  progress,  or  between  Ki'.M  niul  lt>U7.  They  refer  to  a  tiiiuslation  of 
Hp'odutna  whitli  was  never  completed. — G.] 


I 


Dkar  Sir, — 1  was  yesterday  with  Dr.  Ilannes,'  and  cotnmu- 
nieated  your  request  to  hiui.  I  told  him  that  Dr.  Blacktuore, 
Mr.  Adiiins,  Mr.  Boylo  and  myself  had  eugaged  in  it,  and  that 
you  had  gained  a  kiud  of  promise  froui  Dr.  Gibbons,  so  that  he 
could  not  plead  want  of  time.  The  Doctor  seemed  particularly 
solicitous  about  the  company  ho  was  to  appear  in,  and  would  fain 
hear  all  the  naiuea  of  the  translators.  lu  akort  ho  tuld  mo  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  deny  Mr,  Tonson  any  rei.jnest  that  ho 
made,  aad  therefore  if  jou  would  desire  it,  he  would  undertake 
the  last  Muse.  I  would  fain  have  you  write  to  the  Doctor  and 
engage  hiui  in  it,  for  his  name  would  much  credit  the  work  among 
Us,*  and  promoto  the  sale. 

As  for  myself,  if  yon  remember  I  told  yoa  that  I  did  not 
like  my  Polyninia,  if  therefore  I  can  do  you  any  service,  I  will 
if  you  please  translate  tho  eighth  book,  Urania,  which  if  you  will 
send  me  down,  you  need  not  fear  any  delays  in  the  translation 
I  was  walking  tliis  morning  with  Mr.  Yaldcn,  and  asked  him 
when  wo  might  oxpeot  to  see  Ovid  "  de  arte  Aniandi"  in  English, 
he  told  me  he  thought  you  had  dropped  the  dasign  since  Mr. 
Dryden's  translation  of  Virgil  had  been  undertaken,  but  that  ho 
had  dono  his  part  almost  a  year  ago,  and  had  it  lying  by  liim, 
&c.  I  am  afraid  he  had  done  little  of  it  ....  I  believe  a 
letter  from  you  about  it  would  set  him  at  work.  lie  takes  care 
to  convey  my  pieces  of  Herodotus  to  you.  I  am,  sir,  your  hum 
ble  eervant. 

Feb.  ]2tb.     Til  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson,  at  the  lign  of  the  Judge's 
Ileail,  near  Temple  Bar,  in  Fleet-ttreet,  Loiijoa. 

*  Dr.   nnnncB  wns   rcsiiliiiR  us  n  pnictising  phjsiciaa  at  Oifori     H« 
WaB  n  (.'ontriliiiloi-  tn  ihc  Miisic  Anijlicanaj. 
^  Jl,  uL  OxTurJ  aiusfc  be  uuilmatuud 
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11.       TO      MR.      T  O  N  S  O  N  . 

Dear.  S'r, —  I  received  yoar  parcel  about  the  bfgJnBJng  of 
In^t  ifoek,  and  not  being  able  to  find  Dr.  Hanncs  at  horac,  have 
left  his  part  with  his  servitor,  I  shall  see  him  next  week,  aud 
if  I  fiud  it  necessary,  will  let  you  know  what  he  says.  I  shall 
have  hut  little  business  about  tlie  latter  end  of  Lent,  and  then 
will  set  about  my  Muse,  which  I  will  take  care  to  finish  by  your 
time 

You  shall  hare  your  Urania  the  beginning  of  this  week,  &o. 


I 


m.       TO      MR.      TON-SON. 

....  I  have  been  so  very  full  of  busincBS  since  the  receipt  of 
your  papers,  that  I  could  not  possibly  Bud  time  to  translate  thenj 

so  soon  as  I  desired.     I  have  now  almost  fiuLshcd  them 

Mr.  Clay  tells  me  he  let  you  know  the  misfortune  Polymnia  met 

with  upon  the  road 

Tour  discourse  with  mo  abont  translating  Ovid,  made  such 
an  impression  on  uie  at  my  first  coming  down  from  London,  that 
I  ventured  on  the  second  book,  which  I  turned  at  my  leisure 
hours,  and  will  give  you  a  sight  of  it,  if  you  will  give  yourself 
the  trouble  of  reading  it.  He  has  so  many  silly  stories  with  hia 
good  ones,  that  he  is  more  tedious  to  translate  than  a  better  poet 
would  be.  But  though  I  despair  of  serving  you  this  way,  I 
hope  I  may  find  out  some  other  to  show  how  much  I  am  yours 
&o. 

May  28th. 

rV.       TO     CHARLES    MONTAOU,     ESQ 

fThia  ffentlemi.1,  wlio  afterwards  was  creatoJ  Loi-il  ITnlifav,  wm  one 
of  Adilieou's  eniij  [mtrous — (v.  Mucauluy'g  Esenj,  ji.xxilHud  LifeliyJoliD 
•ou,  in  the  Lives  uf  the  PoeU-J 


Honored  Sir — I  am  now  in  a  place  where  nolliiiig  is  more 
usual  than  for  mean  people  to  press  into  the  presence  and  conver- 
sation of  great  men,  and  where  modeatj  is  so  very  scarce,  that  I 
think  I  have  not  seen  a  blusli  since  my  first  landing  at  Calais, 
wliioh  I  hope  may  in  some  measure  excuse  me  for  presuming  to 
trouble  you  with  a  letter.  However,  if  I  may  not  be  allowed  to 
improve  a  little  in  the  confidence  of  tho  country,  I  am  sure  I 
receive  in  it  such  effects  of  your  favour  iu  the  civilities  my  Lord 
Ambassador  has  been  pleased  to  show  mc,  that  I  cuunot  hut 
think  it  my  duty  to  make;  you  ac({uanitcd  with  them;  I  am  sorry 
my  travels  have  not  yet  furnished  me  with  any  thing  else  worth 
your  knowledge.  As  for  tlie  state  of  learning,  there  is  no  book 
comes  out  at  present  that  has  not  something  iu  it  of  an  air  of 
devotion.  Dacier  has  been  forced  to  prove  Ijis  Plato  a  very  good 
Ghristiaa  before  he  ventures  upon  his  translation,  and  has  so  far 
complied  with  the  taste  of  the  age,  that  his  whole  book  is  over- 
run with  texts  of  scripture,  and  the  notion  of  prc-existcuce,  sup- 
posed to  be  stolon  from  two  verses  of  tlie  prophets.  Nay,  the 
huuiour  is  grown  so  universal  that  it  is  got  among  the  poet^,  who 
are  every  day  publishing  lives  of  saints  and  legends  in  rhyme. 
My  imperfect  acijuaintanee  with  the  French  tongue  makes  mo 
incapable  of  learning  any  particular  news  of  this  nature,  so  that  1 
must  end  my  letter  as  I  begun  it,  with  luy  most  humblu  ackuow 
Icdgraents  for  all  your  favours.     I  am,  &c. 

To  Charles  Montagu,  Eaij,,  <bl 
Puita,  Augoat,  ItiHi 


i 


5i!ice  I  ha.ll  tlje  tiappiness  to  see  jou  last,  1  iiave  cnconn- 
tcred  aa  many  misfortunes  as  a  knigbt-errant.  I  had  a  fall  into 
tlic  water  at  Calais,  and  since  that  several  bruises  upon  the  land, 
lame  post  horses  by  day,  and  hard  beds  at  night,  with  many  other 
dismal  adventures, 

Quorum  aaitaviB  tnemioifiee  horret,  hictuijue  refugiL 

ViHO.  JELx.  ii.  12. 

At  which  my  memory  with  grief  recoils. 

My  arrival  at  Paris  was  at  first  no  less  uncomfortable,  where 
I  could  not  see  a  face  nor  hear  a  word  that  I  ever  met  with  be- 
fore; 80  that  my  most  agreeable  companions  have  been  statues 
and  pictures,  which  are  many  of  them  very  extraordinary;  but 
what  particularly  reconiiuendB  them  to  me  is,  that  they  do  not 
speak  French,  and  have  a  very  good  q:uality,  rarely  to  bo  met 
with  in  this  country,  of  not  being  too  talkative. 

I  am  settled  for  some  time  at  Paris.  Since  nay  being  here  I 
have  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces,  which  has  been  I 
think  the  plcasantest  part  of  my  life.  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
in  the  power  of  art,  to  furnish  out  such  a  multitude  of  noble 
Bcenos  as  I  tlicre  met  with,  or  that  so  many  delightful  prospects 
could  lie  within  the  compass  of  a  man's  imagination.  There  is 
every  thing  done  that  can  bo  expected  from  a  prince  who  removes 
mountains,  turns  the  course  of  rivers,  raises  woods  in  a  day's 
time,  and  plants  a  village  or  town  on  such  a  particular  spot  of 
ground  only  for  the  bettering  of  a.  view.  One  would  wonder  to 
see  how  many  tricks  he  has  made  the  water  play  for  his  diversion 
It  turns  itself  into  pyramids,  triuiuplial  arches,  glass  bottles,  im" 
tatea  a  fire-work,  rises  in  a  mist,  or  tells  »  story  out  of  .^sop. 
voi..  II. — 20 


finer  landscapes  than  those  about  tlie  king's  houses,  or  with  all 
your  descriptions  raise  a  more  magnificeut  pahice  than  Versailles. 
I  am  howe>rcr  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontaincbleau  to  all  the 
rest.  It  is  situated  among  rocks  and  woods,  that  give  jou  a  fine 
Variety  of  savage  prospectj.  The  king  has  humored  the  geniua 
of  the  pluee,  acid  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  io 
help  and  regulate  nature,  without  reforming  her  too  much.  The 
casuadcs  seem  to  break  through  the  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks 
that  arc  covered  over  with  muss,  and  look  as  if  they  wore  piled 
upon  one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in 
the  meadows,  wulks,  and  canals;  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a 
wall,  is  fenced  on  tiie  lower  end  by  a  natural  monnd  of  rock- 
work  ttiat  strikes  the  eye  very  ngroeably.  For  my  part,  I  think 
there  is  something  more  charming  in  those  ntdo  heaps  of  stones 
than  in  so  many  statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding 
through  woods  and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  To  pass  from  works  of  nature  to 
those  of  art.  In  my  opinion,  the  pleasantest  part  of  Versailles  if) 
the  gallery.  Every  one  sees  on  each  side  of  it  something  that 
will  be  sure  to  please  him.  For  one  of  them  commands  a  view 
of  the  finest  garden  in  the  world,  and  the  other  t«  wainscoted  with 
looking-glass,"  The  history  of  the  present  king  until  the  year 
16 —  is  painted  on  the  roof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  majesty  has 
actions  enough  by  him  to  furoish  another  gallery  much  longer 
than  the  present. 

The  painter  has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  cmdei 
the  figure  of  Jupiter,  throwhig  thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceil- 
ing, and  striking  terror  into  the  Danube,  and  Rhino,  that  lie  aa- 
touished  and  blasted  mtb  lightning  above  the  cornice. 

'  Tliere  ara  vast  wiiiduws  into  the  i^aidon,  and  the  gnitie  iu  looking 
glujs  op|msit'C  ti>  tlieni,  on  tlie  blank  sid«'^  wliii'li  |ii'Oi])ii'c  a  tine  rflovt,  for 
yuu  BV4  llio  garden  on  bulL  eii]««  gf  j'i'U  us  you  v,nlk  nloDg  the  gallery. 


LETTERS. 
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But  what  makes  all  these  shows  the  more  agreeable,  is  the 
great  kiiidiiCiJS  aud  affabilitv  that  is  shown  to  strao/jers.  If  tho 
French  do  not  cxcul  llie  English  in  all  the  arts  of  l-viuauit}',  they 
do  at  least  iu  the  outward  expressions  of  it.  And  upou  this,  aa 
■well  as  other  accounts,  though  I  believe  tho  Eij,r,liob  aro  a  much 
wiser  nation,  the  Freuch  are  undoubtedly  uiurb  more  happy. 
Their  old  men  in  particular  arc,  I  believe,  tin;  i.iost  agreeable 
in  the  world.  An  autcdiluvian  could  uot  have  more  lite  and 
biiskiiess  in  him  at  threescore  and  ten  :  fur  that  fire  and  levity 
which  makes  the  young  ones  scarce  convorsiblc,  when  a  littlo 
•wasted  and  tempered  by  years,  makes  a  very  pleasant  atid  gay  old 
age.  Besides,  this  national  fault  of  being  so  very  talkative  looks 
natural  and  graceful  in  one  that  Las  gray  hairs  to  countcuanre  it. 
The  mentioning  this  fault  in  the  French  must  put  me  in  mind 
to  finish  my  letter,  lost  you  think  iiic  already  too  mucli  infected 
by  their  conversation;  but  I  nmst  desire  you  to  consider,  th.-it 
travelling  does  iu  this  respect  lay  a  little  claim  to  the  privilcfe 
of  old  age.  I  am,  sir,  &.c. 

VI.       TO     LORD     SOMERS. 

(v.  vul.  1,  i\  148.) 

Mr  Loud — I  have  now  for  some  time  lived  on  the  effeet  of 
your  Lordship's  patronage,  without  presuming  to  return  you  my 
most  humble  thanks  for  it.  But  I  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  sup- 
press tho  sense  I  have  of  your  Lordship's  favor,  than  I  do  to 
represent  it  as  I  ought.  Orititudo  for  a  kindness  received  is 
generally  as  troublesome  to  the  benefactor  as  tho  iniportuiiity  in 
eolieiling  it ;  and  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  if  I  offend 
in  one  of  these  respects  who  had  never  any  occasion  or  pretence 
to  do  it  on  the  other.  The  only  return  I  can  make  your  Lord- 
ship will  bo  to  apply  myself  entirely  to  my  busiiicas,  and  to  taka 


H 


[It  is  not  koowa  who  this  gentlemnn  wm.] 

Deak  Sik — Yoa  may  bo  sure  I  have  not  been  in  a  llttlt 
burry  at  my  first  arrival  in  Paris,  tliat  I  could  so  long  forget 
rriturtiing  you  my  thauks  for  your  last  kinduoss:  and  Irujy  I  tliink 
I  have  paid  no  Buiall  compTiracnt  to  the  shows  of  tlie  piace  in 
letting  tUein  take  up  my  thouglita  so  far  q3  to  iiiako  me  deny 
myself  the  satiafactioa  of  writing  to  you.  Your  letter  to  Mr. 
Breton  has  gained  me  the  acquaiutauce  of  a  gentleman  wlio  is  in 
all  respects  sueh  as  I  should  have  guessed  Mr.  Sausoni^s  friend 
to  liave  been ;  his  conversation  at  Dover  made  my  stay  there  very 
pleasant,  as  hia  interest  in  the  officers  made  my  departure  easy. 
The  great  talk  of  this  place  at  present  is  about  the  king's  statue 
that  is  lately  set  up  in  the  Place  Vendome.'  It  is  a  noble  figure, 
but  looks  very  naked  without  a  square  about  it :  for  they  have 
set  up  the  furniture  before  the  house  is  half  built.  If  I  meet 
with  any  thing  here  worth  your  knowledge,  I  will  trouble  you 
with  the  relation  of  it,  and  lu  tbo  mean  time,  am,  dear  sir,  &o. 


tUTTEltS 

Deak  Colonel — I  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  your  letter, 
not  only  because  I  saw  Colonel  Frowdu's  name  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  but  because  it  was  writtou  iu  English,  a  language  tliat  Iiail  not 
been  spoken  to  me  six  weeks  before,  so  that  I  read  it  over  with 
the  same  pleasure  as  a  man  sees  an  old  acquaintance.  I  waa 
sorry  however  to  hear  in  it  that  you  had  bid  farewell  to  poetry 
by  the  instigation  and  contrivance  of  my  brother  Garr,  that  friend 
to  strong  drink  and  enemy  to  the  Muses ;  but  I  hope  you  will 
repent  of  so  rash  a  resolution,  and  that  you  have  so  much  of  the 
anibitton  as  well  as  the  other  talents  of  a  poet  as  to  value  fanie 
anf]  immortality  beyond  ten  pound.  If  you  ore  to  forfeit  so 
much  for  every  copy  of  verses  you  write,  you  may  conaidcr  for 
your  comfort  that  the  poorer  you  grow  the  more  you  will  resemble 
those  of  your  brotherhood.  As  for  myself,  I  am  so  embarrassed 
with  nouns  and  verbs  that  I  have  no  time  to  think  of  verse,  but 
am  forced  to  decline  and  conjugate  words,  instead  of  putting  them 
into  rhyme.  I  could  wish  ns  well  as  you  that  I  were  able  to 
learn  the  language  sooner,  and  so  hope  to  see  you  ijuickly  in  Eng- 
land :  but  I  have  so  much  of  a  wit  in  me  that  I  have  a  bad  memory, 
which  hinders  me  from  performing  my  task  so  speedily  aa  I  would 
wish.  However,  as  bad  as  it  is,  it  will  never  let  lue  forget  how 
much  I  am,  &o. 

To  ColoDel  FiowJe.     Pni-ia,  Jvovem'ber,  1699. 


IX.       TO     MR.     ADAMS. 
[Another  OxfurJ  friend,  known  to  fame  Ly  this  letter, — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  lately  very  much  indisposed  with  a 
tdvcr  or  I  would  have  answered  your  letter  sooner,  but  am  at 
present  very  well  recovered,  Dotwithstandiug  I  made  use  of  one 


of  the  plijpicians  of  this  place,  who  are  as  clrcap  as  our  English 
farriers  and  generally  as  ignorant.  I  hope  the  ncvts  you  sent 
me  of  Sir  KJward  Seymour's  act  will  prove  true,  for  here  ore  a 
couple  of  English  gcTitlemen  that  have  turned  off  a  fencing-master 
on  the  strength  of  it.  I  have  hore  sent  you  a  scrip  of  Dr. 
Pavenant's  '  new  book  as  it  came  to  mc  in  a  letter.  It  ia  levelled 
ugainst  the  ministry  and  nialies  a  great  noise  in  its  owa  country, 
&o.  To  pass  from  statesmen  to  the  cloth-hat  you  left  with  uic : 
You  must  know  that  it  lia.s  travelled  many  miles  and  run  through 
a  great  variety  of  adventures  sinco  you  saw  il  last.  It  was  left 
at  Orleans  for  above  a  week,  and  sinco  that  fell  iuto  the  hands  of 
a  hackney-coachman  that  took  a  particular  liking  to  our  English 
manufacture,  and  would  by  no  means  part  with  it;  but  by  many 
fair  words  and  a  few  menaces  I  havo  at  last  recovered  it  out  of 
Ilia  hands  ;  though  not  without  the  entire  loss  of  the  hatbattd.  I 
hear  there  is  at  present  a  very  great  ferment  in  Maudiio  College, 
which  is  worked  up  to  a  great  height  by  Newnam  ale  and  fre- 
quent canvassings.  I  suppose  both  parties  before  they  engage 
will  send  into  France  for  their  foreign  succors.     I  am,  &.o. 

To  Mr.  Adorns.     Bloia. 


X.       TO     MR.     CONOR  EVE. 

[Cutifjrevt!  Iind  Won  one  of  Addiamv'j  early  frieiida,  nni5  live*!  to  receiv« 
tlie  iltiliL'tition  of  the  Diiiimiier  fiom  Slefle,  nfter  Aililiaon's  ili'iitd.  By 
cnmpririniitliis  wiLh  Na  V.  it  will  lie  seen  tlinl  AiMison  kept  copies  uf  lik 
1t>Uui-3  mni  iiinde  Ihem  servo  hij  lilerarj'  piiiposca. — G.] 

Dear  Sin^T  was  very  sorry  to  hear  in  your  last  letter  that 
^ou  were  so  terribly  afflicted  with  ttie  gout,  though  for  jour  com- 
hrt,  I  believe  you  aj-e  the  first  English  poet  that  ha^  bccti  com- 

'  Dr.  Ihivemiiit  an  onrly  writer  on  political  ai-itliiQotsc  and  a  biiter 
enemy  of  King  WiUiara'a  Whig  miuiatiy. — O. 


plimcntcd  witli  the  distemper  ;  I  was  niyaelf  at  that  tiuie  sick  of 
a  L'ver,  wbicli  I  beliove  proceeded  from  the  same  cause  ;  but  nt 
present  I  am  no  well  recovered  that  I  eau  sciirce  forbear  begin- 
ning  inj  letter  with  Tull^^s  preface,  Si  vales  bene  eat  Ego  quidem 
Valeo.  You  must  escuso  me  for  giving  jou  a  line  of  Latin  now 
and  tlien,  since  I  (ind  myself  in  some  danger  of  losing  the  tongue, 
fur  I  perceive  a^iiew  language,  like  a  new  mistress,  is  apt  to  make 
a  man  forget  all  his  old  ones.  I  assure  jou  I  met  with  a  very 
remnrkablo  instance  of  this  nature  at  Paris,  in  a  poor  Irisbnian, 
that  had  lost  the  little  English  he  had  brought  overwilh  liim 
without  being  able  to  Icnrn  any  French  in  its  ?tead  :  I  a^ked  him 
what  laiignago  he  spoke  ;  he  very  iimocently  answered  me,  '  No 
language,  Monsieur;'  which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  wore  all  tho 
words  he  was  master  of  in  both  tongues.  I  am  at  prcseiit  in  a 
town  where  all  the  languages  in  Europe  are  spokeu  except  English, 
which  is  not  to  be  heard  I  believe  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place. 
31y  greatest  diversion  is  to  run  over  in  my  thoughts  the  variety 
of  noble  scenes  I  was  eutertained  with  before  I  came  hither.  I 
don't  believe,  as  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  that  you  can  make  finer 
lajidscapes  than  those  ab<5ut  the  king's  houses,  or  with  all  your 
descriptions  build  a  more  magnificent  putace  tlian  Versailles.  I 
aiu  however  so  singular  as  to  prefer  Fontainebleau  to  all  tho  re.et 
It  ia  situated  among  roeks  and  woods  that  give  you  a  fine  variety 
of  savage  prospects.  The  king  has  huuiored  the  genius  of  the 
place,  and  only  made  use  of  so  much  art  as  is  necessary  to  help 
and  regulate  nature  without  reforming  her  too  much,  The  cas- 
cades seem  to  break  through  tlic  clefts  and  cracks  of  rocks  that 
are  covered  over  with  moss,  and  look  as  if  they  were  piled  upou 
one  another  by  accident.  There  is  an  artificial  wildness  in  the 
meadows,  walks  and  canals,  and  the  garden,  instead  of  a  wall,  is 
fenced  on  the  lower  end  by  a  natural  mnuiid  of  rock-work  that 
strikes   the   eye   very  agreeably.     Fur  my  part  1  think  there  ia 


■nmething  more  cbarming  in  these  rude  heaps  of  stone  tlitin  in  so 
many  statues,  and  would  as  soon  see  i  river  winding  through 
woods  and  meadows  as  wlieu  it  is  tossed  up  in  such  a  variety  of 
figures  at  Vorsailles.  But  I  begin  to  talk  like  Dr.  Lister.  To 
pass,  therefore,  from  works  of  nature  to  tliosc  of  art :  in  my  opin- 
ion the  pleasanteat  part  of  Versailles  is  the  gallery.  Every  one 
sees  on  each  aide  of  it  something  that  will  be  sure  to  pleaae  him, 
for  one  of  them  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden  in  the 
world,  and  the  other  is  wainseoted  with  lookirig-glasa.  The 
history  of  the  present  king,  till  the  year  16,"  is  painted  on  the 
Toof  by  Le  Brun,  so  that  his  Majesty  has  actions  enough  by  him 
to  fnrnifih  another  gallery  much  longer  than  the  first.  He  is  rep- 
resented with  all  the  terror  and  majesty  that  you  can  imagine  in 
every  part  of  the  pteture,  and  sees  his  young  face  as  perfectly 
draws  iu  the  roof  as  his  pret^eiit  one  in  the  side.  The  painter 
has  represented  his  most  Christian  Majesty  under  the  figure  of 
Jupiter  tlirowing  thunderbolts  all  about  the  ceiling,  and  striking 
terror  into  the  Danube  and  Rhine  that  lie  astonished  and  blasted 
with  lightning  a  little  above  the  cornice.  I  believe  by  this  tima 
you  are  afraid  I  shall  carry  j'ou  from  room  to  room  and  lead  you 
through  the  whole  palace ;  truly,  if  I  had  not  tired  you  already,  I 
could  not  forbear  showing  you  a  staircase  that  they  say  is  the 
noblest  in  its  kind :  but  after  so  tedious  a  letter  I  shatl  conclude 
with  a  petition  to  you  that  you  would  deliver  the  enclosed  to 
Mr.  Montagu,  for  I  am  afraid  of  interrupting  him  with  my  im- 
pertinence when  be  is  engaged  in  more  serious  afiiairs. 

Tn  facilea  aditus  et  molliu  temponi  n6vis. 


TO      CHAULES      MONTAGU,     ESQ. 

IIoNORED  Sm — You  will  be  surprised  I  don't  question  to  find 
among  your  corresfiondcnces  in  foreign  parts  a  letter  datud  from 
Blois :  but  as  much  out  of  the  world  as  we  are,  I  have  often  the 
pleasure  to  hear  you  rnontioneJ  among  the  strangers  of  other  na- 
tions whose  company  I  am  here  sometimes  eugagod  in:  I  have 
found  since  my  leaving  England,  that  it  is  irapossiblu  to  talk  of 
her  with  those  that  know  there  is  such  a  nation,  but  you  make  a 
part  of  the  discourse.     Your  name  comes  in  upon  the  most  dif- 
ferent subjects,  if  we  speak  of  tlie  men  of  wit  or  the  men  of  biisi 
ness,  of  poets  or  patrons,  politicians  or  parliament  men.     I  must 
confess  I  am  never  so  semiible  of  my  imperfection  in  the  French 
language  as  when  I  would  express  myself  on  so  agreeable  a  sub- 
ject :  though  if  I  understood  it  aa  well  as  my  mother  tongue  I 
should  want  words  on  this  occasion.     I  cannot  pretend  to  trou- 
ble you  with  any  news  from  this  place,  where  the  only  advantage 
I  have  beBidoa  getting  the   language  is  to  sec  the  manners  and 
temper  of  the  people,  which  I  believe  nyay  be  better  learnt  here 
than  in  courts  and  greater  cities  where  artifice  and  disguise  are 
more  in  fashion.     And  truly  by  what  I  have  yet  seen  they  pre 
the  happiest  nation  in  the  world.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  want 
or  slavery  to  make  tiiera  miserable.     There  ia  nothing  to  be  met 
with  in  the  country  but  nitrth  and  poverty.      Every  one  sings 
laughs,  and  starves.     Their  eonversatioTi  ia  generally  ogrccable 
for  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense,  they  arc  sure  to  show  it.     They 
never  mend  upon  a  second  meeting,  but  use  all  the  freedom  and 
familiarity  nt  first  sight  that  a  long  iniimiicy  or  abundance  nf 
wine  can  scarce  draw  from   an  Englishman.     Their  wiinien  are 
perfect  mistresses  in  this  art  of  showing  themselves  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage.    They  are  always  gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst 
faces  in  Europe  with  the  best  airs.     Every  one  knows  how  to 
vnr..  ]!.— 2L)* 
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jive  hfiself  as  charming  a  look  and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Knel 
ier  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot  end  my  letter  without  observ- 
ing, that  from  what  I  have  already  seen  of  the  world,  I  cannot 
but  set  a  particular  mark  upon  those  who  abound  most  in  the 
virtues  of  their  nation  and  least  with  its  imperfections.  When 
therefore  I  see  the  good  sense  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest 
perfection  without  any  mixture  of  the  spleen,  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  admire  the  character,  and  am  ambitious  of  subscrib 
ing  myself,  Honored  sir,  yours,  &c. 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Charles  Montagu,  Esq. 
Bluis,  Dec,  1699. 

XII.       TO     MONSIEDB.     l'eSPAGNOL. 

[It  is  not  known  who  this  person  was,  bat  the  letter  not  only  explains 
itself  bat  throws  much  light  on  Addison's  character,  and  some  on  Uh  life 
at  Blois.— G.] 

Sir — I  am  always  as  slow  in  making  an  enemy  as  a  friend, 
and  am  therefore  very  ready  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
you ;  but  as  for  any  satisfaction,  I  don't  thinK  it  is  due  on  either 
/cide  when  the  affront  is  mutual.  You  know  very  well,  that  ac- 
iording  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  a  man  would  as  soon  be  called 
k  knave  as  a  fool,  and  I  believe  most  people  would  be  rather 
thought  to  want  legs  than  brains.  But  I  suppose  whatever  we 
said  in  the  heat  of  discourse  is  not  the  real  opinion  we  have  of 
each  other,  since  otherwise  you  would  have  scorned  to  subscribe 
yourself  as  I  do  at  present.  Sir,  your  very,  &o 

To  Monsieur  L'E^pagaoL    Bloia,  Dec,  1699. 

Xin.       TO    DE.     NEWTON. 

Sin — I  have  a  long  time  wished  for  a  pretence  to  write  to 
you,  and  though  the  kindness  I  have  received  from  you  at  Loa 


uuu  might  have  been  a  good  excuse  for  my  returning  jou  my 
iiumljle  thanks,  I  could  not  tlmik  it  proper  after  your  foruier 
civilities,  to  give  you  a  fresh  trouble  by  my  ackiiowledgujenta.     I 
umai  therefore  be  forced  to  confesp,  that  it  is  nothing  bat  the  do- 
siro  I  have  to  improve  myself  by  your  advice  that  is  the  occasion 
of  my  present  letter,  for  I  am  very  willing  to  spend  my  time  to 
the  best  advantage  whilst  I  stay  abroad,  and  should  therefore  bo 
very  glad  of  a  better  director  than  myself.     3Iy  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's having  been  pleased  to  procure  me  this  opportunity  of  trav- 
elling will,  I  hope,  be  some  motive  with  you   to  lend   me  your 
assistance  :  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  with  myself 
to  use  all  the  application  possible  that  may  make  me  answer  his 
lordship's  expectations.     I  have  already  scon,  as  1  informed  you 
in  ray  last,  all  tlie  king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part 
of  the  country ;  I  never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such 
an  excessive  magnificence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  in  both 
together.     One  can   Ecarco  conceive  tho  pomp  that  appears  in 
ever}'  thing  about  the  king,  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half 
Lis  subjects  go  barefoot     The  people  are,  however,  tho  happiest 
in  the  world,  artd  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  tlieir  climate  and  nat- 
ural constitution  such  a  perpetual  mirth  and  eaiiincsa  of  temper,  as 
even  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  nations. 
Devotion  and  loyalty  are  every  where  at  their  greatest  height, 
but  learning  seems  to  run  very  low,  especially  in  the  younger 
people  :  for  all  tho  rising  geniuses  have  turned  their  ambition 
another  way,  and  endeavored  to  make  their  fortune  in  tho  army. 
The  belles-lettres  in  particular  seem  to  bo  but  shortlived  in 
France,     Every  book  that  cornea  out  has  some  pages  to  show  how 
much  its  argument  conduces  to  t!ie  honor  of  the  holy  church,  and 
nothing  ia  mure  usual  than  to  hear  them  at  the  Surbonne  quote 
the  depths  of  eeelesiastieal  lii.story  and  the  futhors,  in  fulse  Latin. 
But,  sir,  I  have  already  troubled  you  witli  too  long  a  letter,  and 
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ought  not  to  enlargs  it  any  further  than  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
writing  it.  1  am,  sir,  &o. 

Blois,  Deoeraber,  IfiOO.     To  Dr  Kewton. 


XJV.      TO     ME.    STANYAN. 

[Secretary  to  tJa.Engli»h  Embassy  at  Paris,  wliere  Addiaon,  travelling 
unJcp  till!  proteetioii  of  the  Lord  Cbjincellor,  oaturally  found  a  ready  wel- 
coiiie. — G,] 

De.ui  SfR — I  tlianii  you  for  the  news  and  poetry  you  were 
pleased  to  send  me,  thouj^h  I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  either 
of  them.  The  votes  had  too  much  fire  in  them,  and  the  verses 
none  at  all :  however,  I  hope  the  first  will  prove  as  harmless  to 
the  niiniBters  of  state  as  the  others  are  to  the  kniglits  of  the 
toast.  It  is  the  first  speech  of  Sir  Joho  Falstaff's  that  did  not 
please  me,  but  truly  I  think  the  merry  knight  is  grown  very  dull 
since  his  hcing  in  the  other  world.  I  really  think  myself  very 
much  ohiiged  to  you  for  j-our  directions,  and  if  you  would  he  a 
little  particular  in  the  names  of  the  treaties  that  you  mention,  T 
should  have  reason  to  look  upon  your  correspondence  as  the  luck- 
iest adventure  I  am  like  to  meet  with  in  a!!  my  trave]."*.  The 
place  where  I  am  at  present,  by  reason  of  its  situation  on  the 
Loire  and  its  reputation  for  the  language,  is  very  much  infested 
with  fogs  and  German  counts.  The  last  are  a  kind  of  gentlemen 
that  are  just  come  wild  out  of  their  country,  and  more  noisy  and 
Bctisolcas  than  any  I  have  yet  had  the  honor  to  be  acijuainted  with. 
They  are  at  the  Cabaret  from  morning  to  night,  and  I  suppose 
come  into  FraTice  on  no  other  account  hut  to  drink.  To  make 
some  amends  for  all  this,  there  is  not  a  word  of  English  spoken 
in  the  whale  town,  so  that  I  shall  be  in  danger  of  losing  my  mo 
thertongue  unless  you  give  me  leave  to  practise  it  on  you  aomo- 
timeB  in  a  letter.     I  might  be  very  troublesome  tn  you  with  my 


ictnowledginents,  but  I  hope  there  ia  no  need  of  a 
fessions  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  always  be,  dear  sir, 
To  AbraliaiJi  Slanynn,  Esq.,  Blois,  Feb.  1099.  ITOO. 

TO   MR,    STaNVaN. 

Dear  Sir — t  could  not  hnve  let  a  whole  Lent  pass  without 
troubling  you  with  a  letter,  could  I  have  met  with  any  tljijig  worth 
your  kuowledge  ;  but  news  has  been  aa  scarce  among  us  as  flesh, 
and  I  know  you  don't  much  care  to  hear  of  mortification  and  re- 
pentance, which  have  been  the  only  busiiiesH  of  thia  place  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  Ev^ery  thing  at  preaont  looks  very  agreeable, 
and  I  assure  yoQ  I  don't  envy  your  entertainments  at  Paris  aa  long 
as  this  season  lasts.  I  would  aa  soon  be  in  a  neighboring  wood  as 
at  the  opera,  and  in  my  opinion  find  in  it  more  beautiful  scenes 
and  pleasanter  music  •  •  •  •  •  i 

But  aa  pleasant  aa  the  country  is,  I  think  of  leaving  it  as  Boon 
as  I  have  received  directions  from  England,  which  I  expect  every 
post.  I  should  have  went  to  Itiily  before  now,  liad  not  the  French 
tongue  stopped  me,  which,  has  been  a  rub  in  uiy  way  harder  to 
get  over  than  the  Alps  ;  but  I  hope  the  next  time  I  have  the 
honor  to  wait  on  you  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  place.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &o  * 
To  Abraham  Staiiyan,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Pai-is. 

XVI. 

[V.  Guardian  101.]  Bloia,  May  IB,  K.  a 

StR — -I  cannot  pretend  to  trouble  you  with  any  news  from  this 
place,  where  the  only  advantage  I  have,  besides  getting  the  lan- 
guage, is  to  aee  the  manners  and  temipers  of  the  people,  which,  T 

*  The  original  orthography  may  be  sc-en  by  the  fuUowing  gpat-inicn  : 
But  ns  pli-nsant  as  y*  counlry  is.  1  lliiiik  of  leiiviii^  it  ns  soim  as  1 
have  vcc*  dirftiilious  from  Englauil,  which   1  ex^iecl  ev'ry  I'uut.     I  shoa'd 
Lave  wfiut  to  Italy  before  now,  had  not  y"  Fruueli  totiguo  8topt  m^  which 
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beliove,  may  be  better  learned  here  than  in  courts  and  greater 
cities,  where  artifice  and  disguise  are  more  ia  fashion. 

I  have  already  seen,  as  I  informed  you  in  my  last,  all  the 
king's  palaces,  and  have  now  seen  a  great  part  of  the  country.  I 
never  thought  there  had  been  in  the  world  such  an  oxeessive 
inagiiifieence  or  poverty  as  I  have  met  with  ia  both  together. 
One  can  scarce  conceive  the  pomp  that  appears  in  every  thing 
}ut  the  liiug ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  half  hi^  subjects 
^0  barefoot.  Tlie  people  are,  liowever,  the  happiest  in  the  world, 
and  enjoy  from  the  benefit  of  their  climate,  and  natural  constitu- 
tion, such  a  perpetual  gladness  of  heart  and  easiness  of  temper  as 
oven  liberty  and  plenty  cannot  bestow  on  those  of  other  nations. 
It  is  not  ia  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make  them  miserable. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  but  mirth  and 
poverty.  Every  one  sings,  laughs,  and  starves.  Their  conversji- 
tion  is  generally  agreeable  ;  for,  if  they  have  any  wit  or  sense, 
they  are  sure  to  show  it.  They  nevor  mend  upon  a  second  meet- 
ing, but  use  all  the  freedom  and  familiarity  at  first  sight,  that  a 
long  intimacy  and  abundance  of  wine  can  scarce  draw  from  an 
Englishman.  Their  women  arc  perfect  mistresses  in  the  art  of 
showing  themselves  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are  always  gay 
and  sprightly,  and  set  off  the  worst  faces  in  Europe  with  the  best 
airs.  Every  one  knows  how  to  give  herself  as  charming  a  look 
and  posture  as  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  could  draw  her  in.  I  cannot 
end  ray  letter  without  observing,  that  from  what  I  have  already 
eeen  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  set  a  particular  mark  of  distinc- 
tion upon  tho.se  who  abound  most  in  the  virtues  of  the  nation, 
and  least  with  its  imperfections.  Wlien  therefore  I  see  the  good 
setLse  of  an  Englishman  in  its  highest  perfection  without  any  mix- 


lia»  bill  a  Rub  in  my  way  ImrJcr  to  get  ovur  tlian  y°  .\l[ia,  but.  I  Ijcipe  y* 
nest  time  1  have  j*  honor  to  wuil  on  j<m  I  shall  be  nble  to  talk  with  yon 
ill  J*  liiugaage  of  y*  place,     lii  y*  ineantiuie,  I  am  Peor  S',  T"  it 
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fure  of  tlie  splecTi,  I  hope  you   will  excuse  mc  if  I  admira  tLe 
dwractcr,  aud  urn  ambiliuus  of  eubiicribing  myself, 

Sir,  jouxa,  (Sec. 


[Y.  GnardisD,  Na  104,  and  Introdaolorjr  Remarks.] 

Blois,  Mijy  15,  N.  S. 

Sis — Because  I  am  at  present  out  of  the  road  of  news,  I  sball 
send  you  a  atorj  that  was  lately  given  me  by  a  gentlem;iri  of  this 
country,  who  is  descended  from  one  of  the  persons  couccriied  iu 
the  relation,  and  very  iEw^uisitive  to  know  if  tliere  be  any  of  the 
family  now  in  England. 

I  shall  only  premise  to  it,  that  this  story  is  preserved  with 
great  care  among  the  writings  of  this  gentleman's  family,  and 
that  it  has  been  given  to  two  or  three  of  our  English  nobility 
when  they  were  in  these  parts,  who  oould  not  return  any  satisfuc 
tory  aiiswer  to  the  gentleman,  whether  there  be  any  of  that  fami- 
ly now  remaining  in  Great  Britain. 

'In  the  reign  of  King  John  there  lived  a  nobleman  called 
John  de  Sigonia,  lord  of  that  place  in  Tourainc,  his  brotherR  were 
Philip  and  Briaut.  Briant,  when  very  young,  was  made  one  of  the 
fronch  king's  pages,  and  served  him  in  that  i^uality  when  he  was 
tatsn  prisoner  by  the  English.  The  king  of  England  chanced  to 
Bee  the  youth,  and,  being  much  pleased  with  his  person  and  be- 
havior, begged  him  of  the  king,  his  prisoner.  It  happened,  some 
years  after  this,  that  John  the  other  brother,  who  iu  tlie  course 
of  the  war  had  raised  himself  to  a  considerable  post  in  the  French 
army,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Briant,  who  at  tl;at  time  was  an  of- 
fieer  in  the  King  of  England's  guards.  Briaut  knew  nothing  of 
his  brother,  aud,  being  naturally  of  an  haughty  temper,  treated 
him  very  insolently,  and  more  like  a  criminal  than  a  prisonor  of 
w&r.     This  John  resented  so  highly,  that  he  ohalUu^cd^  Vk\VQL Vn  v 


Kingle  combat.  The  cLallengc  waa  accepted,  and  time  and  jilace 
assigned  them  by  the  king's  appointment.  Both  apjieared  on  tlio 
ij  prefixed,  and  entered  the  lists  completely  armed,  amidst  a 
It  niultUade  of  spectators.  Their  first  eneouuters  were  very 
furious,  and  the  success  equal  on  botli  sides  ;  until  after  somo 
toil  and  blood.shed  they  were  parted  by  their  seconds  to  fetch 
breath,  and  prepare  theni.selves  afresh  for  tlie  combat.  Briant  in 
the  mean  time  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  his  brother's  escutcheon, 
wliich  lie  saw  aj^ree  in  all  points  with  his  own.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  after  this,  witli  what  joy  and  surprise  the  story  ends.  King 
Edward,  who  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  hi3  es- 
teem, gave  to  each  of  them,  by  tlie  King  of  France's  consent,  tho 
following  coat  of  nrms,  which  I  will  send  you  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, noc  being  herald  enough  to  blazon  it  in  English. 

'  Lc  Roi  d'Angleterre,  par  permission  du  Roi  do  France, 
pour  perpetuello  meraoire  do  leurs  grands  faits  d'armcs  et  fideli- 
ty envers  tears  Bois,  leur  donna  par  ampliation  a  leurs  anues  en 
une  croLac  d'argent  cantonee  de  quatrc  coquilles  d'or  en  champ  de 
sable,  qu'ils  avoieut  auparavant,  une  endentelcuse  faite  en  fafjnns 
de  croix  de  gueuUe  iiiseree  au  dedans  de  lu  ditte  croix  d'argent 
ct  par  le  milieu  d'icelle  que  est  participation  des  deux  croix  que 
portent  les  dita  Roia  en  la  gaerre.^ 

I  am  afraid  by  this  time  you  begin  to  wonder  that  I  should 
send  vou  for  news  a  tale  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  old ;  and  I 
dare  say  never  thought,  when  you  desired  mo  to  write  to  you, 
that  I  should  trouble  you  with  a  story  of  King  John,  especially 
at  a  time  when  there  is  a  monarch  on  the  French  throne  that  fur- 
nishes discourse  for  all  Europe.  But  I  coufess  I  am  the  more 
fond  of  the  relation,  because  it  brings  to  mind  the  uuble  exploits 
of  our  own  countrymen  :  though  at  the  same  time  I  tau.st  oivu  it 
is  not  BO  much  the  vanity  of  au  Englishman  which  puts  me  upou 
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writing  it,  as  that  I  have  of  taking  an  occnBion  to  anbscribe  mj 
'clf,  sir,  .  Yours,  &c. 

xvin. 

[V.  Guardian,  Ac] 

Bloia,  MRy  20,  N.  & 
SiH — T  am  extromelj  obliged  to  jou  for  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, wliich  was  the  only  English  that  had  been  spokon  to  me  for 
some  montha  together,  for  I  am  at  present  forced  to  think  the 
abscuce  of  my  countrymea  my  good  fortuoe : 

Votuin  in  araante  novum  I  rellem  c^iod  amatur  nbessrt. 

Oviu.  Met  iii.  4CS. 

Strange  wish  to  harbor  in  a  lover's  breast] 
1  wish  that  ubsent  -which  I  love  the  beat. 

This  is  an  advantage  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  for,  had  I 
stayed  near  tliii  French  court,  though  I  must  confess  I  would  not 
but  liave  seen  it,  because  I  believe  it  showed  me  some  of  lh<j  finest 
places  aud  of  the  greatest  persons  in  the  world.  One  cauoot 
hear  a  nanje  mentioned  in  it  that  does  not  bring  to  initid  a  piecu 
of  a  gazette,  nor  see  a  man  that  has  not  signalized  himsetf  in  a 
battle.  One  would  fancy  one's  self  to  be  in  the  enchanted  pala- 
ces of  a  romance ;  one  meets  with  so  many  heroes,  and  finds  sorao 
thing  so  like  sceuea  of  magic  in  the  gardens,  statues,  aud  water- 
works. I  am  ashamed  timt  I  am  not  able  to  make  a  i^uicker  pro- 
gress through  the  French  tongue,  because  I  believe  it  is  impossible 
for  a  learner  of  a  language  to  find  iu  any  nation  such  advantages 
as  in  this,  where  every  body  is  so  very  courteous,  and  so  very 
talkative.  They  always  take  care  to  make  a  noiso  as  long  as 
thoy  arc  in  company,  aud  are  as  loud  any  hour  in  the  morning, 
as  our  own  countrymen  at  midnight.  By  what  I  have  seen,  there 
IB  more  mirth  iu  the  French  conversation,  and  wovi  wit  in  the 
English.  You  abound  more  iu  jests,  but  they  in  laughter.  Their 
language  is  indeed  extremely  proper  to  tattle  in,  it  is  made  un  oi 
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60  mntili  Topelitlon  am]  compliment.  Due  may  know  a  foreignoi 
by  his  Diistt'oring  only  No  or  Yes  to  a  question,  which  a  French- 
man  generally  makes  a  sentence  of.  They  have  a  set  of  ceremo- 
iiinas  phrafci^  that  runs  through  al'i  rauks  and  degrees  among 
them.  Notliing  is  uiorc  common  than  to  hear  a  shopkeeper  do- 
elruig  his  neighbor  to  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  what  it  la 
o'clock,  or  a  couple  of  cobblera,  that  are  extremely  glad  of  the 
honor  of  seeing  one  another. 

The  face  of  the  whole  country  where  I  now  am  is  at  this  sea- 
son pleasant  beyond  imagination.  I  cannot  but  fancy  the  birds 
of  this  place,  as  well  as  the  men,  a  great  deal  merrier  than  those 
of  our  own  nation.  I  am  sure  the  French  year  has  got  the  start 
of  ours  more  in  the  works  of  nature  thau  in  the  New  Stylo.  I 
have  passed  one  Slarch  in  my  life  witliout  being  ruffled  with  the 
winds,  and  ouo  April  without  being  washed  with  raiua. 

I  atn,  sir,  yours,  &c. 


TO     MH.    WOnTLKT     MONTAGU. 


[rJusband  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monti^^u,  rbiJ  AdOigojj'g 
fellow-tiiivoller  fi-om  Ohfttcaudnn  to  I'nria  and  thence  to  Geoua — pt'rliap» 
also  still  furthar,  tliuugh  it  U  not  known. — C]  _ 

July  23. 

Dear  Sfr — I  am  now  at  Chfiteauaun,  where  I  shall  expect 
your  company,  or  a  letter  from  you,  with  some  impatience.  Here 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  views  in  the  world,  if  that  can  tempt  yoa. 
and  a  ruin  of  about  fourscore  houses,  which  I  know  you  would 
think  a  pleasanter  prospect  than  the  other,  if  it  waa  not  bo  mod- 
ern. The  inhahitants  toll  you  the  fire  that  has  been  the  occasion 
of  it  was  put  out  by  a  miracle  :  and  that  iu  its  full  rago  it  imme- 
diately ceased  at  the  sight  of  him  that  in  his  lifetime  rebuked 
the  winds  and  the  waves  with  a  look.  He  was  brought  hither 
in  the  dtsjjuise  of  a  wafer,  and  was  assisted,  I  doa'»  'luestioa,  with 


■ereral  tons  of  water.  It  irouM  have  been  a  xry  fair  occasion 
to  have  sigiuiiized  your  Holy  Tear  at  Veudciine,  if  tho  very  sight 
of  a  single  drop  could  have  qucnetied  sueh  a  terrible  Bro.  Tbis 
is  all  the  news  I  can  write  you  from  this  place,  where  I  have  been 
hitherto  taken  up  with  the  company  of  atrangers  that  lodge  in 
the  same  inn.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  within  about  a  week  hence; 
though  I  desire  you  not  to  hasten  against  your  own  iucliuations  ; 
for,  as  iimch  as  I  esteem  your  company,  I  can't  desiiro  it  unlesa 
it  he  for  your  own  couvcnicuce.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  very  faith- 
ful humble  servant,  J  Addisok, 
Aux  Trois  Ruis  a  Chateauduo. 

XX.       TO     DISHOP     HOUGH. 

[From  Rlois  Addiaon  returned  to  Paris,  and  availed  hiinself  of  liis  new 
acqni.HitHin  l.o  seek  oii-L  tlie  enitiipnt  mini  of  llie  country,  lie  is  Bupposed 
to  lijive  K'C-ii  indobtCil  to  Iiis  eantribiilion*  to  tiio  Miisaa  Anglicauae  for 
the  fiivomble  ri.'cc'pUon  lie  met  wilU  froui  Boilaau. — G.J 

My  Lord — I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  letter 
at  Paris,  and  am  siuce  got  as  far  as  Lyoaa  in  my  way  for  Italy, 
I  am  at  present  very  well  content  to  quit  the  French  conversation, 
which,  since  the  promotion  of  their  young  prince,  bcgius  to  grow 
insupportable.'  That  which  was  before  the  vainest  nation  iu  tho 
world  is  now  worse  than  ever.  There  is  scarce  a  man  in  it  that 
doc3  not  give  hiuisclf  greater  airs  upon  it,  a'ld  look  as  well 
pleased  as  if  he  had  received  some  considerable  advancement  in 
his  own  fortunes.  The  best  company  I  have  met  with  since  my 
being  in  this  country  has  been  among  the  men  of  Letters,  who 
are  generally  easy  of  access,  especially  the  religious,  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  are  glad  to  pass  some  of  it 
off  iu  tho  society  of  atrangers.     Their  learning  for  tho  most  part 
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ft  ^p&ir 


Philip,  nuWo  (if  Aojou,  grandsou  uf  Louis  XIV 
^pain,  Nor.  HuO. 


Proelaimed  King  of 


lies  among  the  old  Bclioolmen.  Their  puhlio  disputes  run  upon 
the  controversies  hetwcen  llie  Thoinists  and  Scotista,  which  they 
manage  with  ahumlauce  of  heat  and  false  Latin.  When  I  waa 
at  Paris  I  visited  the  Pere  Malbranche,  who  has  a  particular  es- 
tooiu  for  the  English  nation,  where  I  helieve  he  has  more  ad- 
mirers than  in  hia  own.  The  French  don't  care  for  following 
him  through  hia  deep  researches,  and  generally  look  upon  all  the 
new  philosophy  as  visionary  or  irreligious.  Malbranclie  hiraself 
told  me  that  he  was  five  and  twenty  years  old  before  ho  Imd  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  name  of  Dea  Cartes.  Hia  hook  is  now  re- 
printed with  many  additions,  among  which  he  showed  me  a  very 
pretty  hypothesis  of  colors  which  is  diiferent  from  that  of  Car- 
tesius  or  Mr.  Newton,  thoiigh  they  mny  all  three  be  true.  He 
very  much  praised  Mr.  Newton's  Mathematics,  shook  his  lioad  at 
the  name  of  Hobbcs,  and  told  me  he  thought  him  a  2inuvrg 
esprit  He  was  very  solicitoua  about  the  KnglLsh  translation  of 
hia  work,  and  was  afraid  it  hr»d  been  taken  from  an  ill  edition  of 
it.  Among  other  learned  men  I  had  the  honor  to  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  Boileau,  who  is  now  retouching  bis  works  and  putting 
them  out  in  a  new  impression.  Ue  is  old  '  and  a  little  deaf,  but 
talks  incomparably  well  in  his  own  calling,  He  heartily  Lutes  an 
ill  poet,  and  throws  himself  into  a  passion  when  he  talks  of  any 
one  that  has  not  a  high  respect  for  Homer  and  Virgil.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  more  of  old  age  or  truth  in  bis  censures 
on  the  Frf'neh  writers,  but  he  wonderfully  decries  tbe  present,  and 
extols  very  much  his  former  cotemporaries,  eapeeially  his  two  in- 
timate friends  Arnaud  and  Racine.  T  isked  bim  whether  he 
thought  Telemaque  was  not  a  good  modern  piece  ;  he  spoke  of  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  esteem,  and  said  that  it  gave  us  abetter 
notion  of  Homer's  way  of  writing  than  any  translation  of  his 
works  could  do,  but  that  it  falls  however  infinitely  short  of  the 
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Odyssey,  for  Mentor,  says  be,  is  eternally  preaching,  but  Ulyssea 
sLows  us  every  thing  ia  his  character  and  behavior  that  the 
other  ia  still  pressing  on  Tia  by  his  precepts  and  instructions. 
He  said  tbo  puniahmeut  of  bad  kings  was  very  well  inventedj 
and  might  compare  with  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  the  fitb 
iEiieid,aiid  that  the  deceit  put  en  TL>leinaijue"s  pilot  to  make  him 
misguide  his  master  is  more  artful  and  poetical  than  the  doatii 
of  Palinurus.  I  mention  his  discourse  on  this  author  because  it 
is  at  present  the  boolc  that  is  every  where  talked  of,  and  has  a 
great  many  partisans  for  and  against  it  in  this  country.  I  found 
him  as  warm  in  crying  up  this  man  and  the  good  poets  iu  general, 
B3  he  has  been  in  censuring  the  bad  ones  of  his  time,  as  we  com- 
monly observe  the  man  that  makes  the  best  friend  is  the  worst 
enemy.  lie  talked  very  much  of  Corneille,  allowing  him  to  be 
an  excellent  poet,  but  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  best  tragic 
writer?,  for  that  he  declaimed  too  frequently,  and  made  very  fine 
descriptions  often  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  them.  Aristo- 
tle, says  he,  proposes  two  passions  that  are  proper  to  be  raised 
ly  tragedy,  terror  and  pity,  but  Corneillc  endeavors  at  a  new 
one,  which  is  admiration.  He  instanced  in  his  Pompey  {which 
he  told  us  the  late  Duke  of  Conde  thought  the  best  tragedy  that 
was  ever  written),  where  in  the  first  scene  the  king  of  Egypt  runs 
into  a  very  pompcua  and  long  description  of  the  battle  of  Phar- 
saliii,  though  lie  was  then  iu  a  great  hurry  of  affairs  and  had  not 
himself  been  present  at  it.  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  excuse 
me  for  this  kind  of  intelligence,  for  in  bo  beaten  a  road  as  that 
of  France  it  is  impossible  to  talk  of  any  thing  new  unless  wo 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  particular  persona,  that  are  always 
changing,  and  may  therefore  furnish  different  matter  for  as  many 
travellers  as  pass  through  the  country. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's,  &o. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Lilcl:  field  and  Coventry. 
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XXI.       TO     THE     EARL     OF     MANCHESTEK. 

[English  ambasaador  during  Addison's  visit  to  Paris,  and  husband  to  thf 
lady  coa  )limented  in  the  verses,  vol.  i.,  p.  214.  There  is  no  date  to  this 
letter,  but  from  that  of  the  Earl's  appointment,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
written  firom  Italy  in  1702. — G.] 

My  Lord — I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  your  Lordship  had 
eutered  on  a  post  that  would  give  you  aa  occasion  of  advancing 
so  much  the  interest  and  reputation  of  your  country ;  but  I  now 
find  that  I  have  more  particular  reasons  to  rejoice  at  your  pro- 
motion, since  I  hear  you  have  lately  done  me  the  honor  to  men- 
tion me  kindly  to  my  Lord  Halifax.  As  this  is  not  the  first 
favor  you  have  been  pleased  to  show  me,  I  must  confess  I  should 
be  very  ambitious  of  an  opportunity  to  let  you  know  how  just  a 
sense  I  have  of  the  gratitude  and  duty  that  I  owe  to  your  Lord- 
ship. And  if  you  think  me  fit  to  receive  any  of  your  commands 
abroad,  it  shall  not  be  for  want  of  diligence  or  zeal  for  your 
Lordship's  service  if  they  are  not  executed  to  your  satisfaction. 
I  could  not  dispense  with  myself  from  returning  my  most  hum- 
ble thanks  for  the  notice  yoa  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  me,  as 
I  dare  not  presume  any  longer  to  encroach  upon  your  time  that 
is  filled  up  with  afl"airs  of  so  much  greater  consequence. 

I  am,  my  Lord,  &o. 
To  my  Lord  Manchester,  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 

XXII.       TO     LORD     HALIFAX. 

[No  date  of  place. — G.] 

My  Lord — I  have  for  a  long  time  denied  myself  the  honor 
of  writing  to  your  Lordship,  as  knowing  you  have  been  so  taken  up 
with  matters  of  greater  importance  that  any  information  I  could 
give  you  of  foreign  curiosities  would  have  seemed  impertinent ; 
but  having  lately  heard  that  I  am  still  kindly  remembered  by 
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yotu  Lordship,  I  conld  not  fnrliear  troutling  yon  with  a  lettfir, 
lest  what  I  dosign  foi-  rcspuet  aliould  look  too  nmch  like  ingrati- 
tude. As  I  first  of  all  undertook  my  travels  by  your  Lordship's 
encourageracnt,  I  have  endeavored  to  pursue  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  miglit  make  me  best  answer  your  expectutions  ;  and, 
though  I  dare  uot  boast  of  any  great  improveraents  that  I  hnve 
made  in  themj  I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  tliut  I  more  desire 
than  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  utmost  abilities  in  your  Lurd- 
ehip's  service.  I  could  almost  wish  that  it  was  less  for  my  adr 
vantage  tlian  it  is  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  your  Lordship,  that  I 
might  not  soem  to  speak  so  much  out  of  interost  as  inclination  : 
for  I  must  confess,  the  more  I  see  of  mankind,  the  more  I  learn 
to  value  an  extraordinary  character,  which  makes  me  more  am 
bitious  than  ever  of  showing  myself,  my  Lord, your  Lordship's,  &c 

To  my  Lord  Halifax,  March,  1701-2 


[Tlie  original  of  t1ii»  letter,  acconlinf;  to  the  Addisoniaiia,  in  wliidi  it 
was  first  [iiiblisiiHitl,  is  in  tUe  lioilleian  librsiry.  It  is  written  evidi-iilly 
from  Koine,  tliipugli  wilhout  diileof  place,  or  yenv,  ninl,  aa  it  iiowdlnmls 
witliiiut  mlfiiwu;  ttiouj;li  the  coateutt  aliuw  that  this  unknown  cotTPBfMind- 
ent  WBSsonw  fi;ilijw-trav»llct  of  coiiReniul  tusteg — why  not  Mr.  W.  Monta- 
gu) It  is  hitcro'^irtg,  also,  us  showing  how  he  collected  the  niat«riata  for 
his  Dialogues  on  Medals. — O.] 

Dear  Sin — I  hope  this  will  find  you  safe  at  Geneva;  and 
that  the  adventure  of  the  rivulet,  which  you  havo  so  well  celo- 
bvated  in  your  last,  has  been  the  worst  that  you  have  met  with 
in  your  journey  thither.  I  cannot  but  envj'  your  being  among 
the  Alps,  where  you  may  see  frost  and  snow  in  the  dog-days:  we 
are  hero  quite  burnt  up.  and  are  at  least  ten  degrees  nearer  the 
Bun  than  when  you  left  us  I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  was 
in  August  that  Virgil  wrote  his  "  O,  qui  me  gelidia  sub  Tv\CT!i\.\Vw».<» 


Heemi !  "  &c.  Our  days  at  present,  like  fhose  in  the  first  shap- 
tor  of  Genesis,  consist  only  of  the  evening  and  the  ranrning ;  for 
tbe  Ki>iuan  noons  are  as  silent  as  the  midnights  in  other  countries. 
But  among  all  these  inconveniences,  the  greatest  I  suffer  is  from 
your  departure,  which  is  more  afflicting  to  me  than  the  canicule. 
1  am  forced,  for  want  of  better  company,  to  converse  with  pic 
tures,  statues,  and  medals;  for  you  must  know,  I  deal  very  much 
in  ancient  coin,  and  can  count  out  a  euui  in  acslcrcea  with  as 
mucli  case  as  in  pounds  sterling.  I  am  a  great  critic  in  rust, 
and  can  tell  you  the  age  of  it  at  first  sight;  I  am  only  in  some 
danger  of  losing  my  acquaintance  with  our  English  money,  for  at 
present  I  am  much  more  used  to  the  Roman.  If  you  glean  up 
any  of  our  country  news,  be  so  kind  as  to  forward  it  this  way 
Pray  give  [  ]  Mr.  Dash  wood,  and  my  very  humble  service  to 
Sir  Thonaaf,  and  accept  of  the  same  yourself,  from, 

Dtar  sir,  your  moat  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison 

Ang.  "7. 
Mj  Lo;d  Bernard,  &o.,  give  their  service. 


XXIV.       TO     MR.     WORTLEY     MONTAGUE. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  j«8t  arrived  at  Genera  by  a  very  troubla 
some  journey  over  the  Alps,  whore  I  have  been  for  some  days  to- 
gether shivering  among  the  eternal  snows.  My  head  is  still 
giddy  with  mountains  and  precipices,  and  you  cannot  imagine 
how  much  I  am  pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  plain,  that  is  as 
agreeable  to  me  at  present,  as  a  shore  was  about  a  year  ago.  after 
our  tempest  at  Genoa.  During  my  pa.«isage  over  the  mountains, 
I  made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my  Lord  Halifax,  which  perhaps  I 
will  trouble  you  with  the  sight  of,  if  I  don't  find  it  to  be  non- 
•euse  upon  a  review.     You  will  think  it,  I  dare  say,  as  extraordi- 
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nary  a  tt'mg  to  make  a  copy  of  verses  in  a  Toyage  over  tbe  Alps 
as  to  write  aa  heroic  poem  in  a  hacluiey  coach,  and  I  bclievo  I 
ani  tbe  first  Lliat  ever  tLought  of  Parnassus  an  Mount  Conis.  At 
Florence  I  Lad  the  honor  to  have  about  three  days'  couversation 
with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  which  made  mo  some  amends  for 
the  missing  Sir  Tb.  Alston's  company,  who  had  taken  another 
road  for  Rome.  I  find  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  youraeif  and 
him,  but  will  not  be  so  troublesome  in  my  acknowledgments  as  I 
might  justly  be.  I  shall  only  assure  you  that  I  think  Mr.  Monta- 
gu's acquaintance  the  luckiest  adventure  that  I  could  possibly 
have  met  with  in  my  travels.  I  suppose  you  are  iq  England  as 
full  of  politics  aa  we  are  of  religion  at  Geneva.  I  hope  you  will 
give  me  a  liltle  touch  of  it  in  your  letters. 

The  rakii  Wood  is  grown  a  man  of  a  very  regular  life  and 
conversation,  and  often  begins  our  good  friends'  health  in  Eng- 
land.    I  amj  dear  sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  servant, 

J.  Adoison 

December,  9th,  1701. 


XXV.       TO     CHAMBERLAIN     DASH  WOOD,     ESQ. 

[The  person  allndeil  to  in  Letter  xxiii. — G.] 

Dear  Shi— About  three  days  ago  Mr.  Boohcr  put  a  very 
pretty  snuff-box  in  my  band.  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear 
that  it  belonged  to  myself,  and  was  mucli  more  so  when  I  found 
it  was  a  present  from  a  gentleman  that  I  have  so  great  an  honor 
for.  You  did  not  probably  foresee  that  it  would  draw  on  you  the 
tronble  of  a  letter,  but  you  must  blame  yourself  for  it.  For  niv 
part  I  can  no  more  accept  of  asnuflFbos  without  returning  mv 
acknowledgments,  than  I  can  take  snuff  without  sneezing  after  it. 
This  last  I  must  own  to  jou  is  so  great  an  absurdity  th;it  I  shnubl 
he  ashamed  to  otmfess  it,  wore  not  I  in  hopes  of  correetin(j_"ts^r5 
rni..  II. — 21 
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speedily.  I  am  observed  to  have  mj  box  oftenor  in  my  hand 
tban  tlio.se  tlmt  Imvc  been  used  to  one  these  twenty  years,  for  I 
canaot  forbear  taking  it  oat  of  my  pocket  wiieiiever  I  tliiuk  of, 
Mr.  DasbTood.  You  know  Mr.  Bays  reooinmcnds  Biiuff  as  a 
great  provocative  to  wit,  but  yon  may  produce  this  letter  aa  a 
standing  evidence  against  Liin.  I  bare,  since  Ibe  bogiiiniui»  of  it, 
taken  above  a  dozen  pinclies,  and  still  find  myself  much  mure 
inelincd  to  sneeze  tban  to  jest.  From  wbeiice  I  conolude  that 
wit  and  tobacco  are  not  inseparable,  or  to  make  a  pun  of  it, 
though  a  man  may  be  miister  of  a  stiuff-box, 

'■  Kon  cuicunque  datum  est  habere  Xosanu* 

I  sliould  bo  afraid  of  being  thought  a  pedant  for  my  quotation, 
did  not  I  know  tbat  the  gontleiuau  I  am  writing  to  always  carrier 
a  lioraco  in  his  pocket.     But  whatever  you  may  tbiuk  oio,  praj 
sir,  do  nia  tbc  justice  to  esteem  me  your  most,  Sco. 

To  Clmmberlaiu  DiishwooJ,  Esq.     Geneva,  July,  1702, 

XXVI.       TO     MR.     STEPNEY. 

lEngliah  Envoy  nt  ili«  emirt  of  Vienna,  whi*  liml  rnUcil  himself  to 
aotice  by  li'is  jvoetical  Ul<>iitd  nnd  (.-lassie  utiainiiK-nts,  iind  wo-s  like  Addi- 
Bon,  under  tliu  jmtrciiiage  of  Lord  IJalifiix  The  fiieiidsltip  fnriiivd  on  the 
OMraaion  of  AJditoo'a  viBit  to  Vienao,  lasted  till  Mr.  Stepney'*  death. — G.] 

Siti — That  I  may  be  aa  troublcaome  to  you  in  prose  as  in 
verse,  I  take  tlie  liberty  to  send  you  Llie  beginning  of  a  work  that 
I  told  you  I  bad  some  design  of  publishing  at  my  return  into 
'  England.  I  have  wrote  it  since  my  being  at  Vienna,  in  hopes 
tbat  it  niiglit  have  the  advantage  of  your  correction.  I  cannot 
hope  tbat  one  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  persons  of  our 
present  modern  princes,  should  find  any  pleasure  in  a  discoui«e 
on  the  faces  of  such  as  made  a  figure  in  the  world  aboie  a  tbou- 
Binii  years  ago.     You  will  sec,  however,  that  I  Lave  endeavored 
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to  treat  my  subject,  that  is  in  itself  very  bare  of  ornaments,  as 
divcrtingly  os  I  cmiM.  I  have  proposed  to  myself  sucli  a  way 
of  instructing  aa  that  in  the  dialogues  on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds. 
The  very  owning  of  this  design  will,  I  believe,  look  like  a  piece 
of  vanity,  though  I  know  I  am  guilty  of  a  much  greater  in  offer- 
ing what  I  have  wrote  to  your  perusal.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

To  Mr.  Stcjiney,  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Yieaao.     Kovembsr,  170:2. 

m 

XXVII.       TOMR.     STEPNEY, 

Sir. — If  I  trouble  yoa  with  another  letter  so  soon  after  my 
last,  you  must  impute  it  to  the  freijuency  of  the  favors  I  receive 
from  you.  It  is  to  them  we  owe  all  the  pleasures  we  find  at 
Dresden,  as  well  as  what  we  met  with  at  Vienna.  Since  our 
leaving  Prague  we  have  seen  nothing  but  a  great  variety  of  win- 
ter pieces,  ho  that  all  the  account  I  can  give  you  of  the  country 
is,  that  it  abounds  very  much  in  snow.  If  it  has  any  other 
beauties  in  it,  this  is  not  a  time  of  year  to  look  for  them  when 
almost  every  thing  we  see  is  of  the  same  color,  and  scarce  uuy 
thing  we  meet  with  except  our  sheets  and  napkins  that  is  not 
white.     &c.  &c. 

January  3 J,  1702-3. 


XXVm.       TO     THE     EAEL     OF     WINCIIELSEA. 

,  [Charles,  third  Eurl  of  Wiochelaeo,  probnWy  An  Oxford  Acquaintance, 
w  tliiis  sptiken  (if  liynoontetrinirury: — "lie  liadi  iieiUier  genius  niT  giitto 
fur  liusitii?&8;  lii\'<'9  liuntini;  and  a  bottlu  :  wi«  an  i)j>]>oacr  to  his  ]h.wer  of 
Lhe  lixagvirea  of  Kiiit; 'Williatira  rei^n ;  niiJ  is  zenlaiis  for  Lhu  iminiirrliy 
and  the  church  Ju  tliu  highest  Jpgn.'e.  He  loves  jesli  ami  puns,  a[i<I  Mint 
Boitoflow  wit"  "  lie  wn8  brought  in<o  tlic  g'lveinmeiit  by  tlit  pjirl  of 
Nottinijliam,  iind  held  sunie  ap{Kiii)tuit'iitt  at  t ho  beginning  uf  Qii<>cn  Aiitie't 
reib'n."— 0.] 

5Iv  Lord — I  can  uo  longer  deny  myself  the  honor  of  troub- 
ling your  lordship  with  a  letter,  though  Ilauiburgh  Las  ^ct  fux- 


nisbed  mo  with  very  few  materials  for  it.  The  great  husiness 
of  the  place  is  coiumerce  and  driuking  ;  as  their  chief  commodity, 
at  least  that  which  I  am  beat  ncijuaiuted  with,  is  Rhenish  WiBe. 
This  they  have  in  such  prodigious  quantities  that  there  is  yet  no 
Bensible  diuiiiiutioii  of  it,  thougii  Mr.  Pcrrot  and  myself  have 
been  piiiong  them  abnve  a  week.  The  principal  curiosity  of  the 
town,  and  what  is  more  visited  than  any  other  I  hare  met  with 
in  my  travels,  is  a  great  ccllor  filled  with  this  kiud  of  litjuor.  It 
holds  more  hogsheads  than  others  can  bottles,  and  I  believe  is 
capable  of  receiving  into  it  a  whole  vintage  of  the  Rhine.  By 
this  cellar  stands  the  little  Engli.sh  chapel,  which  your  lordship 
may  well  suppose  is  not  altogether  so  much  frequented  by  our 
countrymen  as  the  other.  I  must,  however,  do  them  the  justice, 
as  they  are  all  of  them  loyal  sons  of  the  church  of  England,  to 
lure  your  lordship  that  her  majesty  can  have  no  subjects  ia 
ly  part  of  her  dominions  that  pray  more  heartily  for  her  health, 
or  drink  to  it  oftcner.  "We  are  this  evening  to  talte  a  boltle  with 
Mr.  Wyche  and  Stratford.  To  draw  us  in  they  tell  us  it  shall 
bo  to  my  Lord  Wiochelsea's  health.  I  dare  not  let  you  know, 
my  lord,  how  often  we  have  already  made  this  an  excuse  for  a 
meeting,  lest  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  show  our  zeal  for 
your  lordship,  I  should  give  you  a  very  small  opinion  of  our 
sobriety:  but  as  all  here  are  extremely  disappointed  in  not 
having  the  honor  of  your  company  at  Ilamburgh,  they  think  this 
is  the  only  way  they  have  left  of  showing  their  high  esteem  for 
jour  lordship.  I  hoped  my  stay  at  Ilamburgh  would  have  given 
mo  occasion  to  have  written  a  much  longer  letter,  but  as  I  can 
find  no  better  a  subject  to  eiitertaiu  your  lordsliip  with,  I  am 
sensible  I  have  already  made  it  too  long,  I  am,  my  lord,  with 
all  possible  respect,  your  lordship^s,  &o. 


XXIX.       To     MR.     WYCnE. 

[A  liiploraati  5t  of  note,  whose  acrjunintance  AJJisoi;  fanned  at  Ham 
burgli,  where  bo  was  eimiloj-ed  as  English  resident — O.] 

Dear  Sir — My  liaud  at  prosout  begins  to  grow  steady  enough 
for  a  letter,  so  that  the  propcrcat  use  I  can  put  it  to,  is  to  tliaiik 
the  honest  gentleman  that  act  it  a  shaking.  I  Lave  bad  this 
morning  a  desperate  design  in  my  "head  to  attack  you  in  verao, 
which  I  should  certainly  have  done  could  I  have  found  out  a 
rhyme  to  rummer.  But  thougii  you  bavccscnped  for  the  present, 
jou  are  not  yet  out  of  danger,  if  I  can  a  little  recover  my  talent 
at  crambo.  I  am  sure  in  whatever  way  I  write  to  you,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  mo  to  express  the  deep  sense  I  have  of  the 
many  favors  you  have  lately  shown  me.  I  shall  only  tell  you 
that  Ilaniburgfi  has  been  the  plcasantcst  stage  I  have  met  with 
in  niy  travels.  If  any  of  my  friends  wonder  ut  me  for  living  so 
long  in  that  place,  I  dare  say  it  -will  be  tliought  a  very  good 
excuse  when  I  tell  them  Mr,  Wyche  was  there.  As  your  com- 
pany made  our  stay  at  Hamburgh  agreeable,  your  wine  has  given 
us  all  the  satisfaction  that  we  have  found  in  our  journey  tlrough 
Westphalia.  If  driukiug  your  health  will  do  you  any  good,  you 
may  expect  to  be  as  long-lived  as  Methuselah,  or  to  use  a  iDore 
familiar  instance,  as  the  oldest  hock  in  the  cellar.  I  hope  the 
two  pair  of  logs  that  we  left  a  swelling  behind  us,  are  by  this 
time  come  to  their  shapes  again.  I  cannot  forbear  troul  ing  you 
with  my  hearty  respects  to  the  owners  of  them,  and  dcsi  uig  you 
to  believe  me  a  ways,  dear  sir,  yours,  &o. 

To  Mr.  Wycl  »,  htr  Jtajeaty'e  Reaideot  at  Iltimbttrgh,    M«y,  1108 


[Crpfttet]  B»rnn  Bnlliurst  iit  the  ireatiuii  nf  the  twelve  pterety  Queet 
Ajiuc,  ill  nil — i>ruljjilily  an  t)xforJ  ncquaiuLaace. — G.] 

Dear  Sin — This  lottor  will  liud  you  wholly  taken  up  witli 
tbe  ladies  and  states  general,  and  dividing  your  time  betweeu 
onibrc  and  politics.  I  i^Utistion  uot,  but  tbc  Odylis  a<id  the 
Opdams  will  follow  tbo  esamplo  of  tiio  IlobcuzoUcrus ;  fur  I 
caTmot  believe  any  heart  impregnable  to  oue  tliat  baa  already 
carried  bis  conquests  farther  than  ever  Caxsar  did,  and  make  cap- 
tives among  a  people  that  would  uot  bo  slaves  to  the  Konian 
empire.  I  do  uot  suppose  you  are  yet  wiUing  to  change  your 
aHsciiiblit\s  for  anatomy  schools,  aud  to  quit  your  beauties  of  the 
Hague  for  the  skeletons  of  Loydcn.  When  you  have  a  mind  to 
take  a  walk  among  dead  mcu's  bones,  honor  me  witli  a  line,  and 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  you.  Your  company  will,  I  aui  sure, 
make  mc  think  oven  such  a  place  agrccablo.  I  drank  your  health 
to-Jay  with  Sir  Richard  Shirly,  and  desire  you  to  bDlicvo  nobody 
wishes  it  more  heartily  than,  dear  sir,  &c. 

To  AJJcyn  Bathurst,  Esq.,  ttt  llie  Hague. 

XXSI.    TO     MR.    T  O  N  S  O  H. 

[Tlifi  fiillowintj  Ittlera  throw  much  lij^lit  upon  nn  iiitcresti'nir  point,  of 
AiMiai'ii's  life.  ISut  we  give  the  w)iole  correspuuilciice,  with  t.xUaots, 
from  Mii>a  Aikin'a  viihisilili'  tneinnii's. — U.] 

"On  tlia  arriinl  of  A-l'lisoii  in  llulliiiul,  wo  And  him  a3M>ciaUng'  on  fil- 
millnr  tcrnis  willi  tlia  moat  diatin<5uisliei3  of  tha  Rnglij^li  jri-ncrnl  uffi.-cll 
wlmrn  he  fuiirn]  there,  ncciipiei]  in  uoiiuurliiig  willi  tlic  Ihittli  ciinimni)Jei9 
onii  iiilici'!!  of  tlie  allies  tlie  liosiueaa  of  tlie  ciLiiii)ai).!n  ;  but  hiiiis<.'ir  inieiii- 
pliivi'il,  anil  iipiparenllj'  seeking^  for  forno  engngeinont.  At  lliitti-riiani  lie 
iin<^xji**elt*il]  V  *^netninl.<«re(i  I  us  old  iicquuintani'e  Jiicob  ToiiBrni,  lli^  bt>i'k" 
•c'Icr,  who  hiid  iaaiied  [iroposrils  fijr  imblialilng  Ijy  aiibacriptiuii  a  spk-uJiJ 
G<li(!i>n  Iff  Cii'anr's  C<>niineiitiirie&,  nnri  in  furlheriince,  UB  it  appears,  uf  lhi» 
9hjcct>  had  passed  over  into  UoUatid  id  May,  1T03. 
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L  E  T  E  R  S  . 

"  As  secretary  of  tlie  Kitcot  oluli,  Tonnoii  was  fn.iiilimly  acqimiTiled  willi 
ull  tlie  li-.'iders  (if  the  Wliij;  |iiirU'  wlio  wito  iln  ini'niliei's ;  lie  even  nppeiirs 
to  liave  Iwen  liimself  rfgiiided  iia  somewliat  of  a  jiuliliual  cliarncter,  at  JeftSl 
if  WB  may  regarJ  as  ruyre  tlinn  jest  ii  [iBssngo  in  a  .<;llep  ml  J  rcssfd  ti»  him  nl 
tliid  time  by  Congreve  :  '  Doymi  know,  I  lie  Ttiri<?s  (even  the  wisest  of  tlifm) 
liave  licen  vccy  ijriive  aiioii  viirgoin;;  to  Ilonanil.  Tliey  uflen  say,  with 
a  lioil,  tliat  Cujaivr's  Cotiitiientiirius  iiiif^iit  liavc  been  cariieil  tliroiigli  wll!i- 
oul  a  voyiige  to  Il'ilianJ.  Tliere  wero  raenniiigs  in  tliut  i-iib!?evi|ition  :  and 
that  li^t  of  n rimes  may  serve  for  further  engogeraeiits  tbiiii  juiyinj;  tliree 
guinena  a  pieec  for  a  book.' 

"A  aliort  note  written  hy  Adilison  toTonsoti  proves  tliezcul  wiLli  wlik'h 
lie  entered  into  the  pr«)jeet«  of  the  bookseller,  as  well  aa  the  liitimala 
teriiia  on  wliich  lie  ussuciatctl  with  jiersoiis  of  note  '  ou  the  Whig  aidtt.'  " 

"I  have  bIiowu  your  kttcr  to  Mr.  Cuauinghani.  He  will 
Bpeak  to  the  bookseller  about  the  Tableau  des  biases,  .  .  . 
I  should  have  answered  your  letter  suouer,  Lad  I  uot  been  two 
days  at  Rotterdam,  wlieiico  I  returned  yesterday  with  Culouel 
Stauhope,  whom  I  found  uaexpcctedly  at  Feuuiiigtnii's.  If  I 
can  possibly,  I  will  come  and  see  you  at  Aiusturdam  tomorrow 
for  a  day.  As  I  dined  with  luy  Lord  Cutts  the  other  day  I 
talked  of  your  Caesar,  and  let  him  know  the  two  Geriuau  geuerala 
bad  subscribed.  He  asked  me  who  had  the  taking  of  the  sub- 
Bcriptloiis,  and  told  me  he  believed  he  could  assist  you,  if  they 
were  uot  fall,"  &.o. 


Mr.  D.  Pultncj'  wtites  from  Utrecht  to  Toiison  at  Amsterdam,  "Give 
itay  gervicea  to  Mr.  Addijion,  and  the  onclosed  Tcrrio  (iliua's  opeevh,  which 
mav  pei'hups  atfariil  him  h^lf  uii  hour's  atuuaeiiient,  when  your  biiAliiew 
"alls  yoa  from  him;"  from  whieli  it  lihoiild  iippear  lliat  these  [lurtieg  were 
then  daraexticated  tog'^ther,  They  had  indeed  au  atfiiir  of  suiiiu  cuiim- 
quence  tu  discuss. 

Toiiioi),  we  find,  had  been  enminl'ssioned  by  no  lesa  a  [lei'sona'je  than 
I  hat  Duke  of  Somerset  commonly  deaignalL-d  as  the  Pi  oud,  to  ni:ike  in(|iiiry 
lorn  jiroptT  person  lo  uuderlalie  l.!ie  oftiee  of  travelling  tnlor  to  his  »on, 
Ali^ern  in,  Karl  of  Hertford,  tlieii  in  liir*  nineteenth  year,  lie  had  ihe  good 
jviiifjmi'Ut  to  ri'comiiicnd  Addison,  to  whom  he  opened  the  biisines*  by  let 
ter  before  be  eiiibiirkeJ  fur  Holland.  The  wry  remnrkable  |iiiiticutap8  of 
the  subwQtient  negotiation  exjilain  themselves  in  the  original  correspond 
»uet. 
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LETT  EK  8. 


THE    DUKE    OF    SOMERSET    TO    MR.    TONSON. 

Mr.  Mninwnring  told  me  you  liad  now  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Addi 

ion,  wlierein  he  arems  to  emWace  the  jiropuBal,  but  desires  to  know  tli« 

parliciihirs;  bo  if  you  please  locowie  to  me  to-iiu>rrow  uioriring,  tibuut  nine 

or  ten  oVlock,  we  will  more  fully  diacouree  tlie  wlioie   mutter  togtllitir, 

tliat  3"ou  mny  be  nb!e  at  yoururruiil  In   Holland  to  3<ttle  nil  Ibings  wilh 

llirti,     I  ouuld  wUh  lie   would  come  over  by  the   return  of  (his  convoy, 

Uut  more  of  ibis  wlieu  we  meet,  in  the  mean  time  believe  me 

Your  very  bumlile  servant 

Souebset; 
For  Mr.  Jacob  Touaou  at  Gnf'i  Inn. 


THE   DUKE    or   SOMERSET  TO    IWJl,  ToNSON, 

London,  Juno  tbe  4th,  tT03. 
I  received  youra  of  tlio  21»t  of  May,  yesterday,  and  am  very  i^Iad 
»fter  BO  long  a  iinie,  you  are  at  last  sa('i;ly  arrived  with  liie  ])iiikc  of  Graf- 
ton nt  the  Hague,  As  to  wliatyou  write  of  lb-,  Addison,  I  slmll  lie  very  glnd 
to  see  liim  hern  in  E)ii;lnnd,  tliat  we  mny  more  fully  diat'uurse  togi-tlier  of 
that  tiiiitler,  but  nt  the  suiiie  time  I  sboulJ  linve  been  niuuli  better  aalistied, 
bud  lie  made  his  own  [iro|iosals,  lliiit  lie  then  would  have  been  on  more 
certain  terms  of  what  lie  vvna  to  dopeiitl  on,  es]  eeinlly  since  he  did  not 
intend  lo  leave  IJollaud  bo  soon  on  any  olher  account:  therefore  I  tliiuk 
I  uuglit  to  enter  iutti  tlml  alTair  more  freely  and  more  jduinly',  and  tell  you 
what  I  pnipoae,  and  what  1  bope  lie  will  conijiiy  witli,  viz.,  1  desire  ho 
may  b«  mure  on  the  ac<-onnt  of  a  companion  in  my  son's  travels  than  as  a 
governor,  and  ns  sneli  [  simll  uccount  him  ;  my  meaning  is  that  ueither 
lodginij,  travelliiii;  or  diet  shall  cost  him  sixjrenci',  and  over  and  nbove  tliiit 
my  ion  shall  present  him  at  the  yenr'n  eiid  with  a  hundred  guineas,  as 
long  as  he  is  pleased  to  continue  in  that  service  to  my  son,  by  takinj^  great 
care  of  bim,  by  his  personal  attendance  and  advice,  in  what  he  finds  ne- 
cessary during  hia  time  of  travelling.  My  intention  is  at  present  to  send 
him  over  before  August  next  to  the  Hague,  there  to  rcmuin  for  one  yenr, 
from  tlieiii'c  to  go  to  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  and  to  stiiy  some  time  at 
the  court  of  Hanover,  as  we  thall  then  agree.  The  only  reason  for  bis 
stay  at  the  Hugue  is,  to  perform  all  his  exercises,  and  when  he  is  perfect 
in  that  then  to  go  next  wherever  Mr.  Addison  Eliall  advise,  to  wliura  1 
shnll  entirBly  di'pend  on,  in  all  that  he  thinks  may  be  most  for  his  edircu 
tion.  When  we  nri- agreed  im  whrit  terms  luiiy  be  mos;t  agrctnbfe  lo  him, 
I  dare  say  he  dliali  find  all  thiu^s  us  he  can  de^tire.  This  I  thought  iit  fur 
saving  nf  time  to  vu(  er  iiitu  now,  for  many  reastms,  that  we  may  the  sooner 
and  the  better  know  each  otiieni'  tlioughta,  being  fully  re.^olved  to  ttnd 


hira  over  by  tlifi  enH  of  next  nicmtli:  eo  1  must  desiro  liini  to  Lo  plnin 
v'n\i  me,  uglie  will  QuJ  bj'  tiiis  timt  I  iim  willi  li  jii,  Ijecnusu  it  will  be  a 
very  gi-eiit  letl  to  tiie  iitrt  to  know  liis  uiiiid  aonni-r  ibun  he  jipojmseB  to 
coine  o7er,  I  ibee<i  not  loll  ycou  the  reason,  it  buing  lu  [iliiiii  for  yiiu  tu 
giiesB,  nnd  the  mniti  of  all,  wliich  is  the  couiiitious,  aa  ]  have  meiUiuncJ, 
may  bo  as  wcIJ  trenlfsj  uu  by  li'tter  as  if  be  was  hvre.  So  1  dii  d»-->ire  liii 
Epeedy  niiawer,  for  to  tell  jou  [iliiiiijy,  1  nm  aolicit^d  tvcry  dii)  oil  thia  lub- 
jevt,  niiiiiy  being  otFeied  to  me,  atid  J  oaiiDot  tell  llierri  tbat  I  mii  eng/igej 
positively,  because  Mr.  Addisou  is  my  desire  and  iiieiiualioti  by  the  uliar- 
fti-tiT  1  hiive  heard  of  him,  <fec. 


XXXIL       TO    THE    DUKE    OP    SOMERSET. 

May  it  please  vour  Ghace — By  a  letter  that  Mr.  Tonaoa  liaa 
shown  me  I  find  tliat  I  atn  very  much  obliged  to  your  Grace  for 
the  kind  opiuion  that  you  are  pleased  to  ontertaitt  of  me.  I 
should  be  extremely  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  doserving  it,  and 
am  therefore  very  ready  to  close  with  the  proposal  that  is  tiiere 
made  ine  of  accompanying  my  Lord  Manjiiesa  of  Hartford  in  his 
travels  and  doing  his  Lordship  all  the  st!rvices  that  I  am  capable 
of  I  have  lately  received  one  or  two  advatitiigeoiis  offers  of  the 
same  nature,  but  as  I  should  be  very  ambitious  of  executing  any 
of  your  Grace's  commands,  so  I  caimot  think  of  taking  the  like 
employment  from  any  other  hands.  As  for  the  reeonipeusc  that 
is  proposed  to  me,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  assure  your  Grace 
that  I  should  not  see  my  account  in  it,  but  in  the  hopes  that  I 
have  to  recouiraend  myself  to  your  Grace's  favor  and  approbation. 
I  am  glad  your  Grace  has  intimated  that  you  would  oblige  mc  to 
atteud  my  Lord  only  from  year  tn  year,  fur  in  a  twelve-month  it 
may  be  easily  seen  whether  I  can  be  of  any  advantage  to  his 
Lordship.  I  am  sure  if  my  utmost  endeavors  cau  do  any  thing, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  auswcr  your  Grace's  expeetatioiia.  About  a  fort- 
night hence  I  hope  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  ou  your  Grace 
anlcas  I  receive  any  commands  to  the  contrary.     I  aiu,  &c. 

To  his  Grace  the  Diikc  of  Somerset 


I 


4'jO  LBTTEKS. 

THE    Dt'KE    OF    SOMERSET    TO    HK.    TONS  IR. 

JniM  234.1801. 

'  Yonr  letter  of  the  16th  with  one  from  Mr.  Addison  came  safe  to  me 
Toil  any  lie  will  give  me  an  account  of  his  readiness  of  complying  with 
my  proposal  I  will  set  down  his  own  words,  which  are  thus.  "As  for 
the  recompense  that  is  proposed  to  me,  I  must  confess  I  can  by  no  moans 
see  my  account  in  it,"  Aa.  All  the  other  parts  of  his  letter  are  compli- 
ments to  me,  which  he  thought  he  was  bound  in  good  breeding  to  write, 
and  OS  6ucli  I  have  taken  them,  and  no  otherwise;  and  now  I  leave  yoa 
to  jud^e  how  ready  lie  is  to  comply  with  my  proposal  Therefore  1  have 
wrote  by  this  first  post  to  prevent  his  coming  to  England  on  my  account, 
and  have  told  him  plainly  that  I  must  look  for  another,  which  I  cannot 
be  long  a-finding.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  given  you  so  much  trouble 
in  it,  but  I  know  that  you  are  good,  and  will  forgive  it  in  oue  that  is  so 
much  your  humble  servant.  Our  elub  is  dissolved  till  you  revive  it  again, 
which  we  are  impatient  ofl 

SOMEKSBT 
XXXIIL       TO   THE    DUKE   OF   SOMERSET. 

May  it  please  your  Grace — Since  my  return  from  a  journey 
that  I  was  obliged  to  make  into  North  Holland  I  have  received 
the  honor  of  your  Grace's  letter,  which  has  biodered  my  imme- 
diate going  to  England.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  not  made 
use  of  such  expressions  as  were  proper  to  represent  the  sense  I 
have  of  the  honor  your  Grace  designed  me,  and  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  of  any  occasion  that  may  happen  in  which  I  might 
show  how  proud  I  should  be  of  obeying  your  commands,  and  most 
particularly  if  during  my  stay  here  I  could  be  any-ways  service- 
able to  my  Lord  Hartford.    I  am,  &c. 

To  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  July,  1703.' 

'  Addison's  part  of  this  correspondence  is  from  the  Tickell  papera; 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  ail  firmer  extracts  of  letters  tn  Mr 
Voiison,  from  Tunson  papers. — G. 


LETTERS, 


4dt 


XXXIV,     To  UTS 0*0  r  It  o  u c  n . 

Axnslerdam,  24  Aua^.  N.  S. 

My  Lono — I  hare  a  long  time  deuied  myself  the  honor  of 
writing  to  jour  Lordship,  because  I  would  not  troabltJ  you  with 
kuy  of  iny  private  disuppointmcuts,  and  at  the  same  time  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  give  you  a  dotail  of  a  voyage  thjit  I  hope  to 
prcseot  your  Lordship  with  a  general  relatiou  of,  at  my  return  to 
Eugland.  To  finish  the  mieforluues  I  have  met  with  during  luy 
Travels,  I  have,  sluce  my  coming  into  Uulland,  received  the  news 
of  my  father''B  death,  which  ia  indeed  the  moat  meUacholy  news 
that  I  ever  yet  received.  What  makes  it  the  more  so  ia,  that  I 
am  informed  he  was  bo  unhappy  as  to  do  bouio  tliiogs,  a  little 
befure  he  died,  which  were  not  agreeable  to  your  Lordship.  I 
have  Been  too  many  instances  of  your  Lordship's  great  liuuianity 
to  doubt  that  you  will  forgive  any  thing  which  might  ecera  dis- 
obliging in  one  that  had  bin  Kpirita  very  much  broken  by  age, 
sicknesa  and  affliction.  But,  at  tbo  same  time,  L  hope  that  the 
informatiuii  I  have  received  oa  this  subject  is  not  well  grounded, 
because  in  a  letter,  not  long  before  hia  death,  he  oommanded  me 
always  to  preserve  a  just  aenso  of  duty  and  gratitude  for  the  Bish- 
op of  Lichfield,  who  had  been  so  great  a  benefactor  to  hts  family 
in  general  and  myself  in  particular.  This  advice,  though  it  was 
not  necessary,  may  show,  however,  the  due  respect  he  had  for 
your  Lordship ;  as  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  men  seldom  dig* 
guise  their  sentiments.  I  must  desire  your  Lordship  to  pardon 
the  trouble  of  this  letter,  which  I  should  never  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  have  written,  had  it  not  been  t-o  vindicate  one  of  the 
best  of  father.s,  and  that  tu  your  Lordship,  whom,  of  all  the  world, 
I  would  not  Lave  poasessed  with  an  ill  opinion  of  one  I  am  bo 
nearly  related  to.  If  I  can  serve  your  Lordship  in  this  country 
I  should  be  prgud  to  receive  any  of  your  commands  at  Mr.  Jloora 


ofcgJknt  Mrraat, 

J.  AooeiMK 


TO 


root). 


[SmLcUctix] 

DtAM.  8iK — I  bare  latelj  k^d  ilte  honor  to  meet  mj  Lord 
Effinglism  at  Aiiiiit«rd*iD,  irLere  we  have  drank  3Ir.  Wood'a 
li«alth  A  baiiJrcd  tiinea  in  exeelleot  ch&ntpagne.  Hij>  Lordahip 
ahowcMl  iric  a  rtry  pleaaant  letter  of  joars  that  would  di:icoarage 
me  from  nending  so  bad  a  one  aa  thia  ia  lUce  to  be,  bat  that  I 
hop<!  yoa  will  cunaider  it  oiilj  aa  a  case  to  my  Lord's,  and  ao  par- 
don it  fur  what  it  encloses.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  yoa  have  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  taking  a  journey  into  Italy,  though  I  ques- 
tion not  but  the  Alps  will  be  aa  effectual  a  stop  to  joa  as  it  baa 
bMn  to  the  K lector  of  Bavaria.  Think  hut  on  Mount  Ceiiis, 
and,  M  you  have  not  the  brains  of  a  kite,  I  am  sore  it  will  deter 
you  from  so  rash  an  undertaking.  I  protest  to  you  I  am  almost 
^iddy  at  the  very  apprehension  of  the  many  rocks  and  precipices 
that  Wl^  nn!t  with  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  this  Jjingle  par- 
tiruliir  I  ?iiii«t  biiij.st  to  have  as  good  a  head  as  yourself.  Should 
you  oikm;  crows  the  Alps  {which  by  the  way  would  be  a  march  aj 
much  to  bo  ndinircd  us  that  of  Hannibal),  the  natural  antipathy 
you  linvo  to  »cns  and  niountaina  would  make  me  despair  of  ever 
neeingyou  in  Kngliuul ;  boHidc?  the  danger  there  may  bo  of  your 
turning  virtuoso.  So  tliiit  you  see  in  the  advice  I  give  you,  like 
nil  otlu'r  otKinrti'llnrs,  I  oni  not  without  an  eye  to  my  own  private 
Ititorost.  I  hnvo  not  yot  seen  ynur  noptiew  in  this  country,  hit  I 
hear  ]\o  ham  signuliKcd  himself  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  man  of 
iituM  n\n\  <if  letters.  As  for  the  first  you  have  heard  doubtless 
tluit  111?  m  ji  Captain,  nod  as  an  instance  of  the  second,  take 
thu  following  story.       There  happened   about  a   twelvemoath 


ago,  a  dispute  between  biin  nnd  Sir  Richard  Temple  on  the  word 
Beliuvu  :  Sir  Richfird  affirmed  like  a  hard)-  knight,  that  the  last 
BjUublo  sliould  be  spelt  witli  a  double  e,  your  kinsman  was  for 
ie.  The  strongest  argument  on  either  side  was  a  wager  of  a  him 
dred  puuuds.  The  most  able  orthographers  in  IluUaud  wore 
cuuaulted  ou  the  difficulty,  who  all  gave  scntcuco  against  the  che- 
valier. From  Holland  he  appealed  to  the  best  critics  iu  Eng- 
land, that  eoufirmed  the  verdict  given  on  this  side  the  water.  In 
short  Believe  inaintiiined  an  I  in  it  in  spite  of  all  attacks  made 
upon  it,  and  yonr  nephew  won  a  hundred  pounds  in  its  dcfeuee. 

I  have  lately  received  my  book  of  Travels  from  Mr.  Fisher,' 
It  boa  taken  a  larger  tour  than  its  author  since  it  went  out  of 
your  bands,  and  made  a  greater  voyage  than  that  which  it  de- 
scribes. But  after  having  passed  through  Switzerland,  G-crinany, 
Holland,  and  made  a  trip  into  England,  it  is  at  lost  sent  me  to 
the  Hague.  I  thank  you  heartily  for  the  trouble  it  has  givou 
you,  and  am,  &o. 

To  Mr.  WotKl  ut  Geneva, '?'".  IVOa. 


XXX^'I.       TO      MR.      WV  C  H  E , 

Dear  Sir — Mr.  Downing  letting  me  know  that  he  intended  to 
pass  speedily  tlirough  Hamburg,  I  could  not  forbear  telling  hitn 
how  much  I  envied  him  the  good  company  he  was  like  to  meet 
there.  This  naturally  brought  to  mind  tlie  many  obligations  I 
have  to  Mr,  Wyche,  which  I  would  have  expressed  to  you  before 
now  iu  another  way,  bad  not  my  thoughts  been  taken  up  sinc« 
my  coming  into  this  country,  with  more  disagrt'cable  subjects. 
At  my  first  arrival  I  received  the  melancholy  news  of  my  father's 
death,  an  I  ever  since,  have  been  engaged  in  so  much  noiae  and 

'This  would  aecm  to  cstnblish  the  (a<:t  thiit  tliu  TrtivoLs  were  not  writ 
Ina  lit  hoiue  fruoi  memoraQila. — O 


I 
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LETTERS. 


coriijtauy,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  rLyniing  in  it, 
luik'ss  I  imd  been  possessed  witlj  sucli  a  muse  as  Dr.  Black- 
more's,  timt  cquUI  make  a  couple  of  heroic  poems  iu  a  Iiocknej- 
coach  and  a  coiFec-house.  I  have  beou  for  some  time  at  Amstert 
tlnui,  where  I  liave  Lad  great  opportunities  of  iuformiug  myself 
ill  llie  price  of  uuliuegs  aiid  pepper,  fur  since  the  coining  ia  of 
the  East  India  fleet  our  conTcrsation  here  runs  altogether  on 
epice. 

I  utinc  et  versus  tecum  mcJitiu'e  canoros  I 

I  am  Slo. 

To  Mr.  "Wyclie  her  Mnjcsty'g 
resident  ut  llttnibiirg,  IK  1703. 

XiXVU.       TO      ME.      LEWIS. 

[SiippoBed  to  be  Erofimus  Lewis,  afterwards  secretary  to  Lord 
DBrLmoulli.  Adijison  wiw  now  in  public  life,  umier  secrelury  of  state 
to  Sir  Charles  HeilgeB,  and  when  this  letter  was  written,  member  of  an 
iniliortaiit  mission  of  Lord  Ifalifux  to  the  court  uf  IlmioTer.  The  foil^iw- 
itig  extract  from  Miss  Aikiu  will  serve  a9  au  iutruductioB  to  this,  as  well 
ss  the  letters  to  Mr.  Stcpuey  whieh  follow. — G.] 

"Apparently  the  duties  of  the  under  seeretary  were  not  very  ouerous, 
or  could  it  leiist  be  exeunted  for  a  time  by  a  suhstitute,  for  it  was  during 
his  temue  of  this  jmst  that  Addison  was  able  to  peifurui  a  duty  of  «  very 
different  nature,  which  iijipemed  likely  to  ojieii  lo  liiiu  another  road  to  fu- 
ture fuviu-  and  preferuienU  In  couse<|uenee  of  the  dL'uided  predonuiiauce 
of  the  Whi(^  iiitire^t,  whieli,  einee  the  new  elections  of  1705,  Lad  been  sup- 
pui'ted  even  ill  the  House  of  Commons  by  considerable  ninjoritioa,  the  Tory 
lenders  had  beeu  eonipelled  to  quit  ortjec  to  their  rivals.  Lord  IlAlifo^ 
■whc  had  didtinguiolied  liimself  muth  in  the  debates  of  the  peers,  first  on 
the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and  ufterwHrds  on  the  artieles  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland^  was  again  high  in  fuvor  at  eourt.  The  queen  had  restored 
him  to  liiri  f>B«t  at  the  coiiiieil  board,  and  on  the  passijig  of  I  he  bill  foi  Ilia 
naturalization  of  the  electrcs  Sophia  and  her  deseendants,  and  for  the 
Detter  soeuring  of  tlie  succession  iu  tile  Prutestnnt  line,  his  Uirdship  wo? 
ffiudo  choice  of  as  the  fittest  person  to  carry  that  act,  tngether  with  th« 
order  of  llie  fruiter,  to  llie  elec-lond  ]>riuee  ut  Jlunover.  tlji  tlils  brilliant 
iniuiou  he  inrited  Addison  to  nveoinptiny  him  ;  Vanbrugh,  lately  appoint 
•d  CJuremicui  king  at  arius,  went  also,  by  whom  the  ceremony  of  lh« 


prince's  investiture -witli  the  most  ucblo  order  wns  tf  be  performud.'  Tli* 
little  «oiirt  of  JluiiovLT  j>iil  furlli,  as  iiiiglit  lie  cxpoi'lod,  nil  il-*  p|.len- 
Jors  on  Lliis  joyful  oetiisiori  ;  and  the  ear)  and  Iu'b  suite  wt-re  entoHaineJ 
witli  eveiy  p'tesible  denioiisLrtttion  of  weleoniu  luid  murk  o(  honor.  JJuriiii; 
thuir  s'ny,  the  nuptiuU  nf  the  eleotonil  ju-intess  with  the  priiiee  royal  of 
Prussia  were  eelebrated;  iiud  on  tlieii*  depsirturtt  the  piineo  nwompauied 
Li'rd  HalifaJc  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates,  whence  Lis  l^jrdship  pro- 
eeuded  to  Llie  Ii:igia<!,  whbre  he  luid  the  fouudalioiis  of  ii  slriet,  allittiiue  be- 
tween Greiit  Britain  and  tk»  United  Piovinccg,  for  tlie  better  aeturing  of 
the  suueession  of  the  Hanover  family  to  the  British  crown.  At  the  oity 
of  Atiistofdflin  also,  he  was  reeeivel  with  diHtiuetion  by  the  magistrate-i^ 
and  with  general  npplauae  by  the  eitizena  of  every  class-'' 

"  The  time  and  circnnistuncea  of  the  letuin  of  this  oiubnsay  have  beea 
actideiitully  preserved  in  a  letter  to  St«pnoy  from  Mr.  Tilsioi],  dated  ft-oiir 
the  JIugue  la  Aui,Tist  1707. 

"  'My  Lord  Halifnx  I  henr  is  got  siife  into  England,  hut  he  \rns  obliged 
toifo  with  ilr.  .\dJitjon  to  Uie  Texel,  and  tnke  hi*  piwsage  on  board  the 
convoy  for  our  Eust  India  ships.' 

"  It  is  not  greatly  to  th«  credit  of  the  '  Mscieiiaa  of  iIjc  iiution,'  that  Ail 
dison,  in  the  nieniurittl  to  Kinij  George  1.  ulreudy  quoted,  should  huve 
found  oicBsuin  to  sny  ;  'That  my  Lord  ilahlnx  upon  goinj^  to  llunover  de- 
sired him  to  uccntnpnny  him  tbilher,  nt  which  time,  thouijh  he  had  not  tlie 
title  of  his  sccretiiry,  hi;  olTieiiited  fl-s  suili,  without  any  o.  her  rew.-iril  than 
the  aatisfaction  of  showing  his  zeal  for  that  illuafrioii.*  family.' 

"A  scries  of  letters,  partly  utHeliil,  partly  private,  i(d<Jre*sed  to  hia 
friend  Stcpnoy  by  Addiixin  during  tliu  time  thnt  \>«  held  the  nfhee  of  under 
secretary  of  state,  are  hero  inserted,  not  only  as  Bpeciineiis  of  the  liusinesK 
•tyleof  the  writer,  but  aa  interesting  io  themselves,  miu\e,  while  they  afford 
various  iudieations  of  his  su|riieity  mud  good  sense,  they  are  noldestiiute  of 
some  few  tuaches  of  hia  characteristic  humor.  One  of  [irinr  date  to  Mr. 
Lewiij,  perhaps  Eraarnu.i  Lewis,  nfterwurds  secretary  to'  Lord  Rartmouth, 
precedes  tiiem." 

July  26th,  1706. 

Sir — I  tliank  you  for  yours  of  tbe  2d,  wbich  I  received  at 
tte  Bute  of  Marlborougli'a  camp.  Mr.  Cardonnel  will  give  you 
a  better  account  of  all  trausactious  Iicre  than  I  cau  do.     The 


H  **    t  ■^ 


•  Tli«reciin  bs  nndunbt  thnt  Tanbruffh  wput:  but  (hut  lip  via  tint  indnderl  tn  Lnnl 
fTallfftT'a  B.Ti.ta  Jipppars  froiii  a  Eine  nr  hf«  L<rrd»hip  trt  Knbi-tlinn  Ilir  Hfinortrtun  ininKler. 
"  Monsieur  Niulsf^iii  uTifl  Mr.  Adrlisun.  tivii  gtfriili>tin-n  nl'  \>nrnfti;f  nnd  tMislm-^i.  (.-Ivf  ms 
Uuir  coiiiimny,  ard  I  bring  no  nim-e  survanu  ur  livpikv!  Uimi  1  line  ul  liutne      I  nm  Aa 

"   liALirAX." 

Frnni  nrluinul  [>»|*rii,  Ac,  pnHi^^Utll  Iv  .F    ^^^u•J^fll'^sl1lL     London.  IT".'), 
b  See  Tlio  PiioUcal  Works  of  fbarlif,  Lnnl  llnllfaji,  wllb  bis  UP:  Svo.  Ijuni.  ITU:  p|i 
.4l,otwq.  .  ,,v.,    ,, 


Duke  of  Marlborough  received  a  letter  from  Pi'inoe  Eugene,  on 
Saturday  last,  that  confirms  his  passing  the  Adige,  and  gives  great 
hopes  of  further  successes.  He  tells  his  Grace,  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was  arrived  in  those  parts  to  commaud  the  French  ar- 
my; if  he  had  resolution  enough  to  enter  ou  such  a  post,  when 
his  army  was  in  such  a  situation.  The  Duke  of  Veudome,  they 
say  this  morning,  is  got  among  the  Freiicli  troops,  on  this  side. 
A  trumpet  from  the  enemy  saye,  that  three  licuteuaut-gcncralp 
are  broken  for  misbehavior  at  Harailties  Their  names  are 
Couiita  Gruiscard,  d'Artagnan,  and  Jlonaieiir  d'Etain.  All  ogre* 
here,  that  the  last  battle  was  gained  purely  by  the  conduct  of  oni 
general.     I  am,  sir,  &c.  J.  Addison.' 


!• 


XXXVUL       TO      ME.      STEPNEY. 


WhitthuIK  September  3,  n06. 

Sir — T  beg  leave  to  coTigratuIate  you  upon  youi  removal  tr  a 
province  that  rcqnires  all  those  great  abilities  for  which  you  tea 
BO  deservedly  celebrated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  venew  to  you 
my  assuraucea  of  an  eternal  gratitude  and  esteem.  Though  I 
have  forbore  troubling  you  with  professions  of  this  nature,  I  have 
often  had  an  opportuuity  of  nientioutng  my  obligiUions  to  you, 
aud  the  great  respect  I  shall  always  have  for  so  e-itraordinary  a 
character;  as  well  in  other  countries  as  in  England.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  the  news  of  the  town  and 
office,  since  I  am  better  settled  in  my  correspondences  than  I  was 
furnierly,  and  uiay  now  look  ujionyou  to  be  in  our  ucighborbood. 
The  union  at  present  takes  up  all  public  discourse,  and  it  is 
tliought  will  certainly  be  concluded  at  last,  notwithstanding  tho 
lute  popular  coniuiotiona.  Our  Barbadot'S  ficut  is  arrived  under 
convoy  of  two  men-of-war,  ard  I  hear  Sir  Bevil  Granville    died 

•From  original  pnpers,  Ac,  arranged  and  published  by  James  Macpht-r 
K)u,  Emj.,  Luudua,  1715.     Quarto,  Voi  2,  [>.  68.     LiUratiui 
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on  toard  ono  of  them  on  bia  return  from  his  government.  We 
have  just  now  received  a  Lisbon  mail,  and  aa  I  am  very  mucn 
straitened  in  time,  I  send  you  an  extract  of  a  letter  I  received 
thence.  I  am  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
humble  aervaut,  J.  Addison. 

I  am  desired  by  one  Mr.  Johnson  an  English  bookseller  at 
the  Ilagiie,  to  recommend  him  to  your  eustom.  He  is  a  very 
understand iag  man,  and  the  Lord  Halifax's  and  Somerset's  agent 
for  books. 


XXXIX.       TO      MR.      STEPNEY. 

Cock-Pit,  November  8th,  1706. 
Sill — We  hear  that  on  the  fast-day  appointed  in  Scotland  to 
beg  a  blessing  on  the  proceedings  in  parliament  relating  to  a 
^  union,  that  several  of  the  clergy  took  occasion  to  show  their  aver 
slon  to  it.  Mr.  Loggan,  an  eminent  divine  in  Edinburgh,  had 
for  his  text  the  11th  verse  of  the  Sd  of  the  Revelations,  "  Be- 
hold I  come  quickly,  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no 
man  take  thy  crown."  Another,  they  say,  desired  the  Lord  in 
his  prayer,  that  as  he  had  formerly  made  their  nation  one  of  the 
heads  of  Europe,  ho  would  not  now  mnko  it  one  of  the  tails, 
liut  as  it  is  natural  for  a  turbulent,  discontented  party  to  mako 
more  noise  than  those  who  are  pleased  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  ntfaira,  though  they  are  much  the  fewer  in  number,  bo  they  tell 
ns  that  not  only  in  the  parliament,  but  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  majority  is  for  the  union. 

I  have  seen  a  printed  memorial,  as  it  is  called,  that  has  been 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  by  him,  as  I  am  certainly 
informed,  laid  before  the  king  of  France.  It  proposes  for  the 
recruiting  the  army,  and  raising  money  in  the  present  exigencies, 


that  all  the  superlluou!!  lacqueys  be  immediately  pressed  for  tli^ 


L 


timy  wbicli,  by  liia  calculation,  will  amount  to  tlireescoro  thou 
aaiid.  lie  tUeti  calculatua  ibe  uumbiir  of  oflicera  aud  pensions 
eiiiployeJ  in  tbe  finances,  tnxes,  posts,  &o.,  vfliicli  he  reckons  at 
four9(}ore  thousand,  half  of  which  he  would  have  suppressed,  aud 
their  persons  aud  pensions  to  be  employed  in  the  army.  For  a 
further  supply  of  money  he  would  have  a  coin  of  base  alloy 
Stamped,  with  which  the  king  shall  buy  up  all  the  works  in  gold 
and  silver,  in  convents,  palaces,  &c. ,  and  turn  tliera  into  current 
coin,  which,  by  his  computation,  would  bring  in  two-thirds  of 
money  more  than  there  is  now  in  the  kingdom.  One  of  these 
books  has  been  sent  into  England,  and  they  say  makes  a  great 
noise  in  its  own  country. 

A  ship  is  come  into  Falmouth  that  left  Lisbon  ten  days  ago, 
(which  is  four  days  since  our  last  packet  came  away.)  that  eays 
there  were  then  upward  of  threescore  transports,  and  sixteen  men- 
of-war;  but  that  ncilhcr  Sir  Cloudosley  Shovell  nor  my  Lord 
Kivers  wus  tbon  arrived. 

Since  tbe  writing  of  this  I  have  received  a  long  accounb  of 
the  Scotch  affairs,  which  I  send  by  itself:  so  begging  you  wiU 
excuse  this  trouble,  I  am,  sir,  &e 


XL.     TO     Ma.     STEPNEY 

SiE — On  Wednesday  morning  arrived  a  packet-boat  from 
Lisbon,  with  letters  of  the  lOtb  of  November,  N.  S.  They 
brouglit  us  the  news  of  tbe  safe  arrival  of  all  our  dosconi  fleet, 
and  that  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  and  Lord  Rivers  dined  at  tbe 
consul's  the  day  before,  where  they  had  a  oonferonce  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  it  was  thought  they  would  stay  there  no 
longer  than  to  get  forage  and  provisions,  and  refit  their  ships, 
which  will  take  them  up  a  month  at  least.  Some  letters  say  the 
Portuguese  ministers  were  very  importunate  with  them  to  employ 
all  thoir  forces  on  that  side,  aud  those  who  preteud  to  dive  iuto 
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affairs,  tljiiik  it  ia  only  out  of  a  design  to  render  tliem  ineffefr 
tual;  but  hy  all  our  advices  from  Lisbon  wc  liave  reason  to 
think,  tbat  since  tliej  find  tbe  KiTig  of  France  is  likely  to  fall, 
llicy  would  willingly  come  iu  for  tlieir  sLaro  of  the  spoil,  and 
conscfjueiitly  contribute  wliat  thcj  can  to  it.  Mr.  Metlmen,  T 
hear,  declines  bis  cuvoyship,  and  Ycry  much  solicits  leave  to 
return  into  England  ;  but  if  he  raay  succeed  his  father  in  hia 
emba.say,  it  is  not  doubted  but  he  will  be  content  to  stay  thero 
some  time  longer.  On  the  I  0th  November,  tlio  Winchester  man- 
of  war  was  sent  express  to  Alicant  from  Lisbon  to  advise  Lord 
Giilway  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet. 

Mr.  Crow,  who  waa  named  for  envoy  to  the  King  of  Spain 
on  a  negotiation  of  coninicree,  is  now  preparing  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Barbadoes,  and  tbat  whole  aff';iir  being  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  is  now  witii  King  Charles,  under 
the  character  of  the  Queen's  envoy,  it  ia  supposed  that  several 
of  his  friends,  who  fancied  he  might  be  shocl;cd  by  Crow's  com- 
mission,  have  interposed  in  the  aflair, 

Ediuburgh,  Nov.  8th.  Letters  of  this  date  that  came  in 
this  morning,  gave  an  account  of  several  heats  and  addrcssea 
agaiaat  tbe  incorporating  union.  It  looks  very  odd  that  there 
ehould  be  so  great  a  majority  in  Parliament  against  what  Beems 
to  be  the  bent  of  the  nation,  and  that  they  have  taken  no  care  to 
confront  addresses  on  this  occasion.  The  particulars  of  their 
transaction.^  will  I  know  be  sent  to  you  from  other  hands. 

The  bishoprio  of  Winchektcr  will  not  be  disposed  of,  as  it  in 
said,  till  the  next  session  of  Parliament  ia  over;  which  may  pro- 
bably have  a  good  effect  on  the  bench  of  candidates  for  it 

1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  yours  of  the  23d,  and  the  place 
you  give  me  in  your  memory ;  and  shall  ever  be,  with  the  great 
est  esteem,  sir,  &c.  J.  Apuison. 

Cock-Pit,  Nov.  U,  ITOa. 


Sm — Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Marlborougk  came  to  town, 
and,  notwithstaudiiig  bis  Grace  had  deferred  his  arrival  till  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  endeavored  to  eutcr  as  priTately  aa 
poFiible,  the  coniniou  people  of  Soutliwark  discovered  him,  and 
immediately  giving  the  alarm  to  their  brotherbood  io  the  city, 
attended  him  witli  huzzas  and  acclamations  to  the  court. 

A  credeutlal  is  dispatching  from  the  Queen  to  the  King  of 
Portugal,  to  engage  liis  Majesty  to  treat  with  Earl  Rivera  about 
the  operations  of  the  ensuing  campaign  on  that  aide,  aikd  in  Va 
Icutia, 

We  have  a  strong  report  in  town  of  my  Lord  Keeper's  being 
married  to  Mrs,  Clavering;  but  I  do  not  bear  that  bis  Lordship 
owns  it. 

There  is  to-night  a  general  council  held  at  Kensington,  de- 
signed, as  it  is  supposed,  to  prorogue  the  Parliameut  a  week 
longer. 

Our  last  letters  from  Scotland  give  great  hopes  of  their 
coming  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion  in  the  affair  of  the 
Union. 

We  had  yesterday  a  .very  joyful  report  in  the  city  of  the 
arrival  of  nine  East-India  sliips  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  upon 
■which  the  slock  of  the  new  Company  rose  very  considerably  ; 
but  I  find  that  they  have  heard  nothing  of  it  at  the  Admiralty, 
80  that  it  was  probably  an  invention  of  the  stock-jobbfrs. 

Wo  expect  suddenly  to  hear  of  a  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
Guernsey,  and  Slieerness,  which  are  all  three  at  present  without 
a  bead. 

Mr.  Methuen,  I  nm  informed,  will  have  tlie  character,  at  least 
the  appointments,  of  an  ambassador;  that  being  at  present  so  cz- 


penaiTC  a  post,  tbat  bo  could  not  think  of  etilormg  upoa  it  oil  the 
foot  of  an  envoy. 

I  just  now'Lcar  Major  General  Withers  is  made  governor  of 
Shoerness:  nod  I  am  told  tliat  Mr.  Prior  baa  been  making  aa 
interest  privately  for  the  headnhip  of  Eton,  in  case  Dr.  Godol- 
phin  goes  off  in  this  removal  of  biahopa. 

■    "We  have  no  particulars  of  Scotch  news,  besides  what  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  public  prints.     I  am,  Sir,  &o.> 


XLIL 

[Stepney  Paper*.    Vol  1,  Foho  'J8.] 

3d  December, 
Sm — My  Lord  Sunderland  was  this  night  sworn  into  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  province,  but  it 
being  very  late,  and  his  Lordship  in  a  hurry  of  business  and 
ceremony,  he  has  not  time  to  notify  it  to  any  body,  for  which 
reason  he  has  ordered  nic  to  present  his  very  tiuuible  service  to 
you,  and  let  you  know  that  he  will  write  to  you  with  hia  own 
hand  by  the  next  posL     I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  AnoisoN. 
Whitehall,  December  Sd,  1706.    Mr.  Stepney. 


xmi. 

[Stepney  Papers.     YoL  1,  Folio  fS.J 

10th  December. 
Sin^ — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  letter  of 
the  14th  N.  S.  and  for  tlie  favor  you  have  shown  to  tlis  picrsou  I 
recommended  to  you  at  the  Hague.     I  hope  I  need  not  offer  you 

■From  Epi-tolory  Curiosities;  Series  Mtond,  edited  by  Reliaota  War 
ner,  i»f  Beeth  Ciiltflg<',  Buth,     8vg.  Butli,  1818. 


all  tlie  sonicea  of  my  littlo  poat  wbencTer  you  tliink  proper  to 
employ  mc  in  any  of  tbeni.  I  btliove  my  Lord  Ilaiifax,  with 
wliom  I  have  often  had  the  honor  to  drink  your  Lcnith,  hath  let 
yon  know  from  his  own  hand  that  he  has  bceu  attacked  by  a  tit  of 
the  gout,  which  la  at  prcsout  pretty  well  over.  You  may  possi- 
bly have  heard  the  late  regulation  of  the  secretary  of  stale. 
Whoever  enters  on  that  office  hereafter,  is  to  sjicceed  the  person 
that  quits  it  in  the  samo  province,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  re- 
puted the  Junior  Secretary,  which  is  the  foot  we  are  now  upon. 
I  hoar  Sir  Philip  Meadows,  jr.  is  designed  for  Vienna  :  and  that 
Mr.  Mcthueti  is  the  more  unwilling  to  succeed  his  father  in  Por- 
tugal, by  reason  the  accounts  that  passed  through  his  hands  be- 
tween England  and  Portugal  arc  uot  no  clear  as  might  be  wished 
"VVe  expect  alteratiotis  in  your  coiniuission,  aud  that  two  of  th< 
Board,  who  at  present  do  all  the  business  of  it,  will  be  removed 
to  make  room  for  Lord  Stanford,  and  I  dou't  hear  the  other. 
Lord  Iluutingtower  lias  married  Mrs.  Ileueage  Candish  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Dlsert.  TLia 
wc  look  upon  as  an  ouien  of  union  between  the  two  jiatious. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obcdieat  aud  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison; 
December  lOtli,  170&.     Mr.  Stepney. 


XLIV. 


[  Stepney  Papers.     VoL  1,  Folio  71.] 

Wliiteliall,  Dccemhcr  13th  [1705]. 
gill — We  had  last  night  an  express  from  Lisbon  that  broughl 
news  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  which  conies  to  ua 
from  the  ambassador  and  several  other  hands,  though  the  Por- 
tuguese envoy  has  uot  yet  received  any  advice  of  it,  nnd  has  been 
just  now  with  me  to  kuow  if  the  facAcuse  nouv*i/e  be  true.     W« 


tear  there  are  tlirec  prcTailing  parties  at  present  in  hat  court, 
tliougli  I  don't  know  liow  tliey  are  distinguished,  but  only  in 
general  that  ours  is  the  weakest  of  the  tbrec,  tliougb  the  common 
people  in  general  are  for  ua.  It  bappcus  therefore,  very  luckily, 
that  our  fleet  and  army  are  on  the  spot,  which  cannot  fail  having 
a  very  good  influence.  Mr.  Methnen,  who  has  not  yet  received 
his  instruclnoM  and  credential  of  amhassador,  is  now  at  Lisbon, 
and  Las  done  very  good  office  in  this  nice  conjuncture,  though  ha 
boa  not  acted  aa  the  Queen's  minister,  but  only  a  friend  to  tha 
Bervice. 

We  had  also  late  last  night,  an  express  from  Lord  Galloway 
and  Mr.  Stanhope.  They  tell  us  Carthagena  was  then  likely  to 
"be  besieged,  and  that  they  did  not  expect  it  should  make  any  de- 
fence, as  the  event  baa  sufficiently  proved.  They  were  in  no  pain 
for  Alicant  nor  their  own  army,  having  several  mountains  and 
difficult  passes  between  them  and  the  enemy.  I  must  tell  you  as 
a  secret,  that  both  Lord  Galloway  and  Stuiihope  moke  very 
pressing  requests  to  be  recalled,  and  I  believe  you  will  not  think 
it  impossible  for  them  both  to  be  really  sick  of  an  Austriun  ad- 
ministration. Lord  Galloway  has  already  heard  that  his  com- 
mission was  to  supersede  Lord  Peterborough's,  but  that  has  had 
no  effect  i)ji  him,  and  I  vurily  believe  the  other  will  persist  in  his 
defiire  of  coming  home  notwithstanding  tho  addition  of  three 
pounds  a  day  by  virtue  of  his  pleuipotentiarysliip  for  scttljug 
the  commerce,  &o.  They  arc  both  of  opinion  that  there  are  but 
two  generals  in  the  world  fit  to  command  iu  chief  in  those  parts, 
and  aa  one  of  them  is  engaged  necessarily  on  this  side  of  the 
world,  they  propose  the  sending  for  the  other  out  of  Italy. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

J.  AUDISON.* 

•This  letter  boii  been  injured  by  wet,  and  perhaps  iias  lust  eoivelhiiig 
on  the  uultuiu  luar^iu. 
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My  Lord  Sunderland  orders  me  to  give  you  his  most  liamble 
Bcrvice,  and  to  let  you  know  that  he  will  be  very  much  obliged 
tci  you  if  you  will  send  bun  the  news  of  your  circular,  or  what- 
ever        " 


[Stepney  Papers     VoL  1,  Folio  77.] 

Lisbon,  Dec.  17,  1706. 

On  Tuesday  last  Col.  Worsley  arrived  licre  from  Valencia, 
having  been  about  14  days  in  bis  passage,  and  brings  the  con* 
Grutution  of  the  folio wiog  account,  viz.  : 

That  iu  Cueiica  vfsia  taken  a  German  regiment,  a  Spanish 
regiment,  with  a  Neapolitan,  besides  a  Jetachnieut  of  GOO  uieu  of 
English,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese. 

In  Elcho  was  taken  Brigadier  Killegrew's  dragoons,  and  a 
detachment  of  400  foot,  and  aa  much  corn  as  would  have  served 
the  army  all  winter. 

There  are  at  least  7000  recruits  wanting  in  tlie  English 
army,  for  our  battalions  there  are  reduced  to  200  men  one  with 
another. 

It  will  be  diflScuU  to  provide  the  army  with  horses  whore  we 
go,  though  the  king  will  take  up  all  in  the  country 

We  are  preparing  to  sail  for  Alieant,  where  they  expect  us 
with  the  greatest  impatience.  Our  arrival  here  has  freed  them 
of  the  enemy,  who  designed  to  have  besieged  Alieant  and  Va- 
lencia. The  Portuguese  own  likewise  that  our  presence  has 
done  them  service  on  this  juncture  of  the  king's  death,  for  they 
Bujipose  there  would  have  been  otherwitc  some  disorders.  The 
new  king  says  he  will  act  as  vigorously  ad  his  father. 

•  The  new  king  Don  Juan  is  about  17  years  old,  and  has  cou 
BrineH  all  officers  iu  their  placi's  ;  he  is  of  a  very  mild  disposition, 
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and  'tis  supposed  will  follow  Lis  fatlier's  counsels.  Lord  Rivers 
oontiuues  here  packiug  up  straw,  but  'tis  said  wiU  sail  tenee  the 
latter  end  of  the  montli ;  the  men  and  horses  are  in  very  good 
health.  We  have  little  news  from  Spain  ;  some  deserters  tell  us 
that  the  Duke  of  Aujou  has  cut  down  all  the  woods  near  Madrid 
to  raise  money,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Berwick  has  been  defeated 
near  Alicant,  but  little  credit  is  given  to  it.  They  are  in  great 
apprehensions  at  Cadiz,  and  fortify  every  place  they  can. 

Tlie  Man^uiK  de  Montandre,  who  has  been  driven  back  td'Yar- 
inouth,  was  last  night  sent  for  back  to  town :  so  that  in  all  probabi- 
lity he  will  carry  different  instructions  from  those  he  has  to  Earl 
Rivers,  since  the  posture  of  affairs  in  Valencia  is  laid  open  by 
the  last  mail.  Lord  Galway  seriously  desires  to  retire,  notwith- 
standing his  eommiasion  is  to  take  place  of  Lord  Peterborough's 
and  Earl  Rivers,  not  having  that  interest  with  K.  Ch.  as  ono 
would  wish.     I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

10<^  20,  170«.» 


XL  VI. 


[8t«pney  Papers.     Vol  1,  Folio  81.] 


2*1  December. 


Sir- — Private  letters  from  Scotland  say  that  the  two  Glasgow 
men  in  custody  at  Edinburgh  have  confessed  in  their  cxamiua- 
tions  who  have  been  the  great  incendiaries  in  the  late  tumnlta  of 
that  kingdom,  and  that  upon  sending  for  them  up  they  have 
proved  to  be  servants  or  retainers  to  the  family  of  the  Duke  -? 
H.     Thoj  tell  us  there  has  been  a  duel  between  the  Duke  of 

•  N.  B.  The  Lisbon  Mail  ia  in  two  hands.  As  far  as  *  is  an  office  copv. 
Tlie  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  one  who  wrot«  the  letters,  which  AddiBoa  ooiy 
liguod.     Addison's  part  is  marked  "         ." 

vol..   U.--22 
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Argj'le  and  Lord  Crswfaril,  in  which  both  have  been  sliglitly 
wounded,  They  arc  both  of  tbe  same  aide  as  to  the  Union,  but 
tho  Duke  of  Argyle's  being  made  captain  of  the  troop  of  guards 
over  the  otlier'ii  head  who  is  the  lieutenant,  it  is  supposed  may 
have  produced  this  misunderstanding.  Wo  believe  the  UnioQ 
will  quickly  be  finished  on  the  Scotch  side,  the  sixth  and  eighth 
articles  being  passed  through.  Some  apprehend  great  dispute^) 
on  the  twenty-gecond  ;  that  determinea  the  numbers  to  sit  in  each 
house  of  parliament ;  but  the  present  members  of  the  Scotch  par- 
liament being  those  who  have  the  greatest  concern  in  this  article, 
it  is  probable  they  would  not  have  cleared  the  way  to  it  had  they 
intended  to  have  stopped  there.  Last  week  Brigadier  Meredith 
married  one  Mrs.  Paul,  a  maiden  lady  of  about  eight  thousand 
pounds'  fortune.  Brigadier  Cadogan  succeeds  General  Churchill 
in  the  Tower,  and  Lord  Essex  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  Generai 
Churchill  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 
I  am,  sir,  your  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 
Whitehall,  lO*'  2lth.    Mr.  Stepney. 

[Stopc  ey  Papers.     Vol.  1 ,  Ffllio  70.] 

LiBbon,  Jan.  S,  1707: 
Copy  of  a  Utter  by  the  last  L,i»bon  mail. 

Sir. — We  are  now  likely  to  have  more  of  Lord  Rivers'  com- 
pany than  was  expected.  The  last  orders  from  England  have 
put  the  officers  very  much  out  of  humor ;  they  were  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Valencia,  but  must  now  stay  here,  and  it  is  feared  wih 
meet  with  great  difficulties,  this  oouutry  not  being  able  to  supply 
them  with  carriages  and  mules  sufficient  for  a  march  towards 
Madrid,  whioh  is  the  scheme  laid.     On  the  other  hand,  King 
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Charles  and  Lord  Gallway  will  be  disappointed  and  pressed  hard, 
and  have  wrote  to  Lord  RLvcrs  to  dosire  him  to  oorae  with  all 
hia  forces  thither.  If  the  packet  boat  from  England  had  stayed 
tut  two  days  longer,  the  fleet  had  been  gone. 

Ou  the  1st  instant  Don  Juan  was  crowned  king  of  Portugal 
in  what  they  call  here  great  pomp  and  solemnity ;  some  daya 
Bince,  three  of  our  men-of-war  being  sent  out  b;  Shr  Gl.,  the  forts 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  fired  at  them  ;  however  they  kept  on 
their  course,  and  received  all  their  fire,  but  returned  none  :  upon 
this  Sir  Clous,  sent  to  the  king  to  know  whether  it  was  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  but  they  excuse  it,  and  have  imprisoned  a  lieutenant 
of  one  of  the  forts  ;  and  the  king  promises  he  will  stand  by  his 
father's  alliances. 

It  is  very  probable  that  our  forces  received  fresh  orders  for 
Yaleucia  before  they  disembarked,  there  having  been  such  dis- 
patched to  them. 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  make  of  the  firing  on  our  men  of 
war  at  Lisbon.  The  Bake  of  Cadaval  is  governor  of  the  fort 
that  played  upon  us,  and  probably  will  not  be  a  little  mortified 
to  find  hia  citadel  of  bo  little  eonsequonce  for  the  safety  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Methuen  presented  a  smart  memorial,  but  was  an- 
swered with  a  frivolous  excuse,  that  the  governor  had  orders  not 
to  let  a  certain  Genoese  vessel  in  port  eome  out,  and  that  not 
knowing  her  by  sight,  he  was  resolved  to  stop  all,  that  she  might 
not  escape  him.  Their  secretary  of  state  at  the  same  time  com- 
plained of  vessels  that  they  did  not  oome  to  anchor  under  the 
fort  upon  their  firing  at  them.  It  is  probable  the  sub-governor 
will  be  sacrificed. 

We  talk  of  raising,  some  say  three,  and  others  six,  new  regi- 
ments.    I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Wliiteball,  Jan.  10,  1T06. 
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XLVm. 
[Stepney  Papers.    Vol.  1,  Folio  86.] 

2l8t  April,  1707. 

SiE — This  morning  the  Doke  of  Marlborough,  accompanied 
with  his  dachess,  set  out  for  Margate  in  order  to  take  his  voyage 
for  Holland,  the  wind  being  fair. 

Dr.  Ghetwood,  by  the  Doke  of  Marlborough's  recommenda- 
tion, is  made  Dean  of  Gloucester. 

I  hear  Colonel  Hunter  is  to  go  deputy-governor  to  Virginia 
under  the  Lord  Arkney. 

The  heralds  have  been  before  a  Committe  of  Council,  and  re- 
ceived orders  to  adjust  the  arms  of  the  two  nations  on  the  public 
seals,  and  to  be  made  use  of  after  the  first  of  May. 

Brigadier  Palmes  is  to  succeed  Lieutenant-General  Windham 
as  colonel  of  that  regiment. 

The  city  is  full  of  the  talk  of  a  peace,  but  I  hear  nothing  of 
it  at  this  end  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Musgrave  lost  a  thousand  pounds  very  nicely  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  for  upon  a  division  whether  he  should  have 
five  or  six  thousand  pounds  for  an  equivalent  to  his  toll  at  Car- 
lisle, the  tellers  gave  it  him  by  a  single  vote,  but  upon  a  review 
which  was  demanded  by  one  Mr.  Coatsworth,  no  friend  to  Mr. 
Musgrave,  the  single  vote  was  against  him.  I  am.  Sir,*  your 
most  humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

Mr.  Stepney. 

*  The  date  is  in  the  same  handwriting  as  the  former  en«neou8  one 
It  should  probably  be  March,  not  April 


[Stepney  Papera,     VoL  I.  Folio  81.1 

Wliitehall,  26th  Murch,  1107. 

Sir — We  expect  a  mail  from  Lia"bon  with  great  impatience, 
and  tave  only  heard  from  Valoacia  by  way  of  Genoa  that  money 
and  provisions  are  there  in  great  plenty.  Our  West  India  mer 
cliants  are  in  great  pain  for  the  Leeward  Islauda,  which  are 
very  naked  and  defuneeless,  and  it  is  feared  Da  Qut^ue's  si^uadron 
is  designed  for  those  parts,  though  it  is  more  prohable  they  bare 
only  the  conveying  of  the  galleons  in  view,  having  no  land-men 
on  board.  The  packet-boats  from  Ostend  to  Dover  having 
hitherto  fallen  into  the  hands  of  privateers,  a  new  method  is  pro- 
posed and  under  oonsidcration  for  securing  them.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  ia  stiU  at  Margate  with  the  dutchess,  and  I  hear 
intends  to  stay  there  till  the  wind  changes,  which  has  kept  his 
Grace  there  already  these  four  days.  I  ara  with  great  truth  and 
respect,  Sir,  your  most  bumble,  moat  faithful  servant, 

J.  Abdison. 

Mr.  Stepney. 


[Stepney  Papera.     VoL  1,  Folio  83.] 

28th  April* 
Siu — Yesterday  the  Queen  passed  the  Annuity  Bill,  and  though 
several  had  given  out  that  the  fund  it  goes  upon  would  never  be 
filled  up,  the  whole  sum  was  subscribed  to  as  fast  as  the  namca 
could  be  taken,  and  above  a  hundred  thousand  pound  returned, 

*The  dale  28t,h  April  is  either  tlio  date  of  receipt,  or  written  in  mis- 
take for  2&th  March.  It  is  not  iu  the  handwriting  of  AddisoD,  nor  o(  Ivvk 
amanuenUA. 
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The  fund  is  for  £1,120,000,  and  the  annuity  at  sixteen  years  par- 
ohase  for  ninety-six  years. 

Last  night  the  Queen  signed  a  proclamation  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  to  be  observed  on  the  1st  of  May  for  the  Union,  and 
will  herself  celebrate  it  at  St.  Paul's. 

A  commission  is  ordered  to  search  into  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  that  some  reparation 
may  be  made  them  and  proper  precautions  taken  for  the  future. 

Her  Majesty  sends  a  letter  to  the  Republic  of  the  Grisons  in 
confirmation  of  the  treaty  made  with  them  by  Mr.  Stanyan  and 
the  Emperor's  envoy.  The  articles  that  concern  her  Majesty  are 
the  first  and  fourth,  by  which  she  engages  to  indemnify  the  Ori- 
sons from  any  losses  they  may  sustain  by  the  Germans  in  their 
march,  to  protect  them  against  the  resentments  of  the  French,  to 
comprehend  them  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  do  them  good  offices 
with  the  Emperor. 

There  is  a  talk  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmore  being  to  succeed 
Mr.  Mansel  and  the  latter  to  be  made  a  lord,  with  many  other 
changes  that  the  town  usually  makes  at  the  end  of  a  session  of 
Parliament. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison 

March  28th.  1707.    Mr.  Stepney. 


LI. 
[Stepney  Papers.    VoL  1,  Folio  87.] 

Sir — The  Queen  has  sent  a  letter  of  reprimand  to  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation  for  some  intemperate  behavior  that  has 
^ately  passed  among  them  tending  to  the  diminishing  her  Ma- 
jesty's prerogative  as  head  of  the  Church,  which  her  Majesty  lets 


them  know  she  pardons  for  this  time,  bat  will  make  use  of  other 
methods  witb  them  in  case  they  do  the  like  for  the  future. 

This  morning  the  town  was  surprised  with  the  news  of  a  miir- 
riage  solemnized  lust  night  at  the  Duke  of  Montagu's  house  be- 
tween Lord  Hiuchinhrook  and  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Anne 
Popham. 

By  our  last  letters  from  Valencia  we  find  the  King  of  Spain's 
friends  are  all,  except  the  Count  de  Noyelles,  very  much  out  of 
humor  at  hi8  intended  journey  to  Catalonia.  I  hear  that  Earl 
Rivera  and  Lord  Essex  talk  of  returning  home,  the  command 
heing  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Gallwaj.  They  design  to  march 
towards  Madrid  by  the  way  of  Arragon,  and  by  that  means  leave 
the  Tajo  on  the  left,  the  passing  of  which  would  be  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

Prince  Lichtenatein,  Count  Oropeza,  and  Count  de  Cardona 
are  the  Cabinet  Councillors.  The  great  and  only  misfortune 
they  have  in  the  present  favorable  conjuncture  is  the  division 
among  the  general  officers. 

Tou  will  doubtless  hear  of  o\ir  talked-of  changes  from  other 
hwtds.     I  am,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Whitehall,  April  11th,  1707.     Mr.  Stepney. 


[Stepney  Papers.     Vol.  1,  Folio  89.] 

Sn'  —I  send  you  enclosed  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Halifax,  and 
thank  you  for  all  the  kind  ones  received  from  your  side. 

This  day  Lord  Sunderland  had  a  bod  christened,  the  Queen 
godmother,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Iiord  Eealton  god- 
fathers. They  say  Jack  How,  Mr.  BlatLwait,  and  Prior, 
shake.      The    Dutchess    of    Marlborough    baa    invited    fjady 
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Peterborongh  to  dine  with  her  and  name  her  company,  who  are 
Dr.  Garth,  Lord  Wharton,  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  Sunderland. 
The  Earl  of  Manchester  will,  I  believe,  have  directions  to  call  at 
Vienna  in  his  way  to  Venice.  It  was  to-day  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  let  in  French  wine  among  as,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  received  so  warmly  by  one  of  the  members  that  it  im- 
mediately fell  to  our  great  mortification.  I  am  your  most  obedi- 
ent servant, 

J.  Addison. 
December  17th.    Mr.  Stepney. 

Lin.    TO    THE    EARL    OF    WARWICK. 

[Thie  yoang  nobleman  was  th«  son  of  the  Conntess  of  Warwick,  whom 
Addison  afterwards  married.  Addison  was  supposed  to  have  been  tutor 
to  the  Earl,  but  there  is  no  evidence  but  conteniporary  hearsay  to  support 
this  conjecture.    These  letters  were  originally  published  by  CurlL — G-.] 

My  Dear  Lord— I  have  employed  the  whole  neighborhood 
in  looking  after  birds'  nests,  and  not  altogether  without  success. 
My  man  found  one  last  night,  but  it  proved  a  hen's  with  fifteen 
eggs  in  it,  covered  with  an  old  broody  duck,  which  may  satisfy 
your  Lordship's  curiosity  a  little,  though  I  am  afraid  the  eggs 
will  be  of  little  use  to  us.  This  morning  I  have  news  brought 
me  of  a  nest  which  has  abundance  of  little  eggs  streaked  with 
red  and  blue  veins,  that,  by  the  description  they  gave  me,  must 
make  a  very  beautiful  figure  on  a  string.  My  neighbors  are  very 
much  divided  in  their  opinions  upon  them :  some  say  they  are  a 
sky-lark's,  others  will  have  them  to  be  a  canary  bird's,  but  I  am 
much  mistaken  in  the  turn  and  color  of  the  eggs  if  they  are  not 
full  of  tom-tits.  If  your  Lordship  does  not  make  haste,  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  birds  before  you  see  them,  for  if  the  account 
they  gave  me  of  them  be  true,  they  can't  have  above  two  days 
JBore  to  reckon. 
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Since  I  am  so  near  your  Lordship  methinks  after  having  pass- 
ed the  day  among  more  EBYere  studios,  you  may  ofteu  tatc  a  trip 
hitlier,  and  relax  yourself  with  the  little  curiosities  of  nature.  I 
aBsure  you  no  less  a  man  than  Cicero  commeBda  the  two  great 
friends  of  his  age,  Scipio  aud  Laelius,  for  entertaining  thcniselves 
at  their  country-houses,  which  stood  on  the  Beaahore,  with  picking 
up  cockleshells  and  looking  after  birds'  nests.  For  which  reason 
I  shall  conclude  this  learned  letter  with  a  saying  of  the  same  au- 
thor, in  his  treatise  on  Friendship.  "  Absint  autem  tristitia,  at 
in  omni  re  severitaa :  hahent  ilia  quidem  gravitatem  ;  sod  anii- 
citia  debet  esse  lenior  et  remiasior,  ct  ad  omnem  suavitatem  f'aeili- 
tatemquo  momm  procKvior."  If  your  Lordship  understands  the 
elegance  and  sweetness  of  these  words,  you  may  assure  yourself 
you  are  no  ordinary  Latinist ;  hut  if  they  have  force  enough  to 
bring  you  to  Sandy  End,  I  shall  be  very  well  pleased.  I  am, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  aflFeotionate  and  most  hum- 
ble servant,  J.  Addison. 

Sandy  End,  May  aoth,.  1708. 


LIV.       TO    T'HE    SAME. 

My  Deaeest  Lord — I  cannot  forbear  being  troublesome  to 
your  Lordship  whilst  I  am  in  your  neighborhood,  The  business 
of  this  is  to  invite  you  to  a  concert  of  music,  which  I  have  found 
out  in  a  neighboring  wood.  It  begins  precisely  at  six  in  the 
evening  and  consists  of  a  black-bird,  a.  tliruab,  a  robin-redbreast 
and  a  bull-finch.  There  is  a  lark  that  by  way  of  overture  sings  and 
mounts  till  she  is  almost  out  of  hearing  j  aud  afterwards,  falling 
down  leisurely,  drops  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  she  has  ended  her 
song.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  nightingale  that  has  a  much, 
better  voice  than  Mrs,  Tofts,  and  something  of  the  Italian  man- 
ner in  her  divisions.  If  your  Lordship  will  honor  me  with  your 
VOL.  u,— 23*  \ 
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company,  I  will  promise  to  entertain  you  with  much  better  music 
and  more 'agreeable  scenes  than  you  ever  met  with  at  the  opera ; 
and  will  conclude  with  a  charming  description  of  a  nightingale, 
out  of  our  friend  Virgil — 

"  Qaalis  popnlefc  mcerens  Philomela  snb  nmbrft. 
Amissos  queritvr  fotus,  quos  dums  arator 
Obserrans  nido  implames  detrasdt ;  at  ilia 
Flat  noctem,  ramoqne  sedens,  mieerabile  carmen 
Integrat,  et  mcestis  late  loca  queetibus  implet." 

"  So,  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone ; 
Whose  nest  some  prying  churl  had  found,  and  thence 
By  stealth  convey'd  th'  anfeather'd  innocence. 
But  she  supplies  the  night  with  mournful  strains. 
And  melancholy  music  fills  the  plains." — Dktdkn. 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

J.  Addison. 
May  SYth,  1708. 


LV. 

[No  address  or  date  of  place,  but  probably  from  Sandy  End,  and  in 

i7oa— a.] 

Dear  Sir — If  you  are  at  leisure  I  will  desire  you  to  inquire 
in  any  bookseller's  shop  for  a  Statins,  and  to  look  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Achillead  for  a  bird's-nest,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
very  finely  described.  It  comes  in,  I  thmk,  by  way  of  simile  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  book,  where  the  poet  compares  Acbil- 
jes's  mother  looking  after  a  proper  seat  to  conceal  her  son  in,  to 
a  bird  searching  after  a  fit  place  for  a  nest.  If  you  find  it  send 
it  to  me,  or  bring  it  yourself,  and  as  you  acquit  yourself  of  this 
yor  may  perhaps  be  troubled  with  more  poetical  conunissions 
£rom,  sir,  your  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

J.   ASJDISON. 


LVI.      TO     ME.    COLE      AT     VENrCE. 

Whiteball,  Oct.  Slat,  ITOT. 

Sir — Yesterday  we  had  news  that  the  body  of  Sir  Oloudes- 
ley  Shovel  waa  found  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  The  fishermen 
who  were  searching  among  the  wrecksj  took  a  tin  hox  out  of  one 
of  the  oaroases  that  were  floating,  and  found  in  it  the  commission 
of  an  admiral,  upon  which,  examining  the  hody  more  narrowly, 
they  found  it  was  poor  Sir  Cloadesley."  You  may  guess  the 
condition  of  his  unhappy  wife,  who  lost  in  the  same  ship  with  her 
husband,  her  two  eons  by  Sir  John  Narborough.  We  begin  to 
despair  of  the  two  other  men  of  war  and  the  fire  ship  that  engaged 
among  the  same  rooks.     I  am,  sir,  &c. 

LVn,       TO     MR.     WDRTI.  EY     MONTAGU. 

Dear  Sir — -I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  the  honor 
of  your  letter,  and  am  giad  to  hear  that  there  is  no  occasion  for 

•  [From  C.  J.  Smith's  "Hiatoricol  and  Literary  Ciirio8itio8."4to.  lAts 
ratitfL] 

Tlio  lines  of  Stnttus  referred  to  nre  certainlj'  the  following,  nlthnugli. 
thoy  do  not,  fts  Addiaiin  iiiiagiiiej,  describe  a  bird's-nest.  If  they  had,  lie 
would  probably  huvo  cimjiDiiiiicuted  them  to  the  young  lord. 

"  QbrIIh  viotno  ToliicrtajBin  B^edula  partn, 
JflmqiiA  lErnens  qnil  h'ttnde  domam  Kosp^ndat  laanem, 
Providet  blrtc  vpntas.  hiiic  ansla  oof^tat  angue^r 
Hlno  hmnlnos,  tanilem  iliibise  placet  timbrn,  nortsfiifl 
Vlx  stotlt  In  ratiils,  ot  pruiinus  arbor  amatur.''  AehilUad,  I  918. 

>•  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  ■was  retmnins?  with  hie  fleet  from  the  Mp.di- 
terrnuean  when  hia  own  ship  and  several  others  were  w reeked  on  the 
Seilly  islands.  On  himrd  Iheadniirara  ship  every  soul  jierished  Smollett 
relatea  in  his  history,  tlvat  "thf  admirnl's  body  being  euiit  iishore  wn» 
stripped  im<l  b\iricd  in  the  snnd  ;  but  afterwards  'Hsoovcrcd  and  brought 
inti)  Plymouth,  from  whence  it  was  conveyed  to  London  and  buiied  in 
WattDUDBter  Abbey." 
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aoijaainting  you  with  the  issuing  out  of  the  writs,  which  I  hear  will 
be  on  Thursday  next. 

I  send  you  enclosed  a  print  that  is  thought  to  be  well  written. 
I  fancy  it  is  Manwaring's.""  We  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Florence 
furnished  the  Pope  with  the  money  that  he  contributed  towards 
the  intended  expedition.  If  so,  his  minister  will  be  put  hence  very 
suddenly.  You  have- doubtless  heard  of  the  affront  offered  your 
cousin  Manchester  in  searching  his  gondola  for  English  cloth, 
which  was  found  in  some  quantity  aboard  of  it,  by  the  corruption 
of  his  servants.'  It  was  done  at  the  time  when  the  Venetians 
had  heard  that  the  invasion  had  succeeded.  Their  ambassador 
is  banished  our  court,  and  though  he  has  desired  audience  to  ex- 
plain the  matter,  it  is  refused  till  your  cousin  Manchester  has 
had  the  satisfaction  he  demands,  which  is,  that  the  searchers 
stand  in  the  pillory,  and  the  cloth  be  put  into  the  goiidola  on  the 
place  where  it  was  taken  out. 

I  long  for  some  of  your  conversation  in  country  air,  and  am 
ever,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem,  sir,  your  &c. 

J.  Addison. 
Whitehall,  April  27,  1708. 

Steele  shall  write  to  you  by  the  next  post.*" 

•  The  English  ambassador  at  Venice. — G. 

"This  gentleman,  barely  known  by  name  to  the  general  reader  of  the 
present  day,  stood  with  liis  contemporaries  in  the  first  rank  of  able  writers, 
uterary  judges,  and  excellent  conversers.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
occasional  pieces  on  the  Whig  side,  a  member  of  the  Kitcat  Club,  and 
secretary  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Some  account  of  him,  and  a 
number  of  his  very  sensible  and  well  written  letters,  are  found  in  Coxe's 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

*  From  a  fac-simile  in  Addisoniana,  voL  i 


Cock-Pit,  July  23,  1706 

Mt  Lord — I  make  bold  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on 
the  appearance  of  so  honorable  a  conclusion  as  your  Lordship  is 
getting  to  your  dispute  with  tlie  senate  of  Tenice,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to-day  of  hearing  your  Lordship's  conduct  in  this  aifair 
very  much  applauded  by  some  of  our  first  peers.  We  had  an  un- 
lucky business  about  two  days  ago,  that  befell  the  Muscovite 
ambassador,  wh»  was  arrested  going  out  of  iiis  Louse,  aud  rudely 
treated  by  the  bailiffs.  He  was  then  upon  his  departure  for  his 
own  country,  and  the  sum  under  a  hundred  pounds  that  stays  him  : 
and  what  msikes  the  busincs."}  the  worse,  he  has  been  punctual  in 
bis  payments,  aud  had  given  orders  that  this  very  sum  should  be 
paid  the  day  after.  However,  aa  be  is  very  well  convinced  that 
the  government  entirely  disapproves  such  a  proceeding,  there  are 
no  ill  consetjuences  apprehended  from  it.'  Your  Lordship  knows 
that  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  are  under  very  little  I'cgulations 
in  England,  and  I  believe  that  a  bill  will  be  promoted  in  the  next 
parliament  for  setting  them  upon  a  certain  foot ;  at  least,  it  is 
whrtt  we  talk  of  in  both  oBEicos  on  this  occasion. 

I  am,  7iiy  Lord,  your  &c. 

LUC.       TO     MR.     WOIITLEV     MON'TACSU. 

Dear  Sin — I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind 
letter,  but  am  afraid  that  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  our 
office  will  not  let  jpe  have  the  happiness  I  proposed  to  myself  of 
passing  part  of  the  summer  in  your  company.  My  brother  Hop- 
kins is  aiming  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  desired 

'  The  Russian  ambnasadur  deuiiinded   that  tlio  Kiiglisb  huiliffs  should 
be  panTshed  with  death,  but  was  obliged  to  take  up  with  npologies,  4c.— Q 
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me  to  take  oat  my  month  in  the  country  as  soon  as  I  can,  that 
he  may  be  at  leisure  to  push  his  interest  there  in  its  season. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  go  to  the  Bath, 
where  I  hope  to  put  myself  in  good  humor  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  gain  as  much  benefit  by  the  waters  as  a  &iend  of  mine 
did  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  I  wish  your  inclination  would 
determine  you  to  the  same  place,  or  that  going  thither  or  coming 
back,  I  might  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  you :  for  I  hope  you 
don't  think  it  a  compliment  when  I  assure  yon  that  I  value  your 
conversation  more  than  any  man's  living,  and  am,  with  the  great- 
est truth  and  esteem,  sir,  your  most  afiectionate  friend  and  most 
obedient  servant. 

Wiitehall,  May  1,  1708. 

I  think  of  setting  out  next  week  with  Col.  Frowde,  in  a  coach 
that  we  shall  hire  for  ourselves,  to  the  Bath. 

LX. 

[Without  address  or  date  of  place — probably  London. — G.] 

August  17,  1708. 
Dear  Sir — The  last  time  I  had  the  honor  to  see  you,  I  was 
in  so  much  haste  that  I  could  not  tell  you  I  had  been  talking  of 
you  t6te-a-t6te  to  my  Lord  Halifax  that  day,  who  expressed  him- 
self with  a  great  deal  of  friendship  and  esteem.  I  have  not  yet 
made  the  grand  experiments.  We  think  here  as  you  do  in  the 
country,  that  France  is  on  her  last  legs.  By  a  mail  just  now  arrived, 
we  hear  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  made  a  movement  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  under  the  Dukes  of  Ven- 
dome  and  Berwick.  They  give  out  that  they  will  resign  all 
rather  than  lose  little ;  and  they  of  the  army  are  of  opinion  that 
we  are  at  the  point  of  a  general  action,  which  our  friends  are  very 
eager  upon.     There  has  been  an  action  between  the  Marshal  de 
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Vniars  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  the  French  tell  to  their 
advantage ;  but  aa  soon  as  our  letters  eorae  from  Switzerland, 
we  hope  to  have  a  better  account  of  it :  for  the  French  letters 
own  that,  immediately  after  their  pretended  success,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  Exillea.     I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  &c. 


LXI.       TO     DE.      SWIFT. 

D^bliI^  April  22,  1709. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  a  very  great  hurry  of  buainesB,  but  can- 
not forbear  thanking  you  for  your  letter  at  Chester,  which  waa 
the  only  entertaiument  I  met  with  in  that  place.  I  hope  to  see 
yoa  very  suddenly,  and  will  wait  on  our  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,"  as  soon  as  I  can  possibly.  I  have  had  just  time  to  tell 
him,  era  passani,  that  you  were  well.  I  long  to  see  yoxi;  and 
am,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  and  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

We  arrived  yesterday  at  Dublin. 

LZn,       TO     DR.      9WIFT. 

Dublin  Castle,  June  26,  I70». 

Dear  Sir — I  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  near  us. 
[f  you  will  deliver  the  enclosed  to  the  captain  of  the  Wolf,  I 
dare  say  he  will  accommodate  you  with  all  in  his  power.  If  he 
has  left  Chester,  I  have  sent  you  a  bill  according  to  the  Bishop 
of  Clogher^a  desire,  of  whom  I  have  a  thousand  good  things  to 
say.  I  do  not  ask  your  excuse  about  the  yacht,  because  I  don't 
waut  it,  as  you  shall  hear  at  Dublin :  if  I  did,  I  should  think  mj 

'  Dr.  St.  George  Aahe,  formerly  fellow  and  provost  of  tli«  university 
of  Dublin,  and  who  had  boen  Swift's  tutor  at  Dublin  College.  He  was 
made  Bisliop  of  Clogher,  Jime  '16,  1697,  and  translated  to  Derry,  Feb.  27, 
IT16 
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self  inexcusable.     I  long  to  talk  over  all  affairs  with  yon ;  and 
am  ever,  dear  sir,  Yours  most  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 

P.  S.  The  yacht  will  come  oyer  with  the  acts  of  parliament 
and  a  convoy  about  a  week  hence,  which  opportunity  you  may  lay 
hold  of,  if  you  do  not  like  the  Wolf.  I  will  give  orders  accord- 
ingly. 

UUn.      TO     DS.     SWIFT. 

Nine  o'clock,  Monday  morning. 

Dbab.  Sir — I  think  it  very  hard  I  should  be  in  the  same  king- 
dom with  Dr.  Swift,  and  not  have  the  happiness  of  his  company 
once  in  three  days.  The  Bishop  of  Clogher  intends  to  call  oa 
you  this  morning,  as  will  your  humble  servant  in  my  return  from 
Chapel  Izzard,  whither  I  am  just  now  going. 

Your  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

UOV.       TO     DR.     SWIFT. 

St.  James's  Palace,  April  11, 1710. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  have  run  so  much  in  debt  with  you,  that  I  do 
not  know  how  to  excuse  myself,  and  therefore  shall  throw  myself 
wholly  upon  your  good  nature ;  and  promise,  if  you  will  pardon 
what  is  passed,  to  be  more  punctual  with  you  for  the  future.  I 
hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  waiting  on  you  very  suddenly  at 
Dublin,  and  do  not  at  all  regret  the  leaving  of  England,  while  I 
am  going  to  a  place,  where  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  and  honor 
of  Dr.  Swift's  conversation.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any 
occurrences  here,  because  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  talking 
over  all  affairs  with  you  very  suddenly.     We  hope  to  be  at  Holy- 
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tead  by  the  30t!i  instant.  Lady  Wharton  stays  in  England.  I 
suppose  you  know  that  I  obeyed  yours,  and  the  Bishop  of  Clog- 
her's  commands,  in  relation  to  Mr.  Smith ;  for  I  desired  Mrs. 
Dawson  to  aci^uaint  you  with  it.  I  must  beg  my  most  humble 
duty  to  the  Bishop  of  Clogher.  I  heartily  long  to  eat  a  dish  of 
bacon  and  beans  in  the  best  company  in  the  world.  Mr.  Steele 
and  I  often  drink  your  health. 

I  am  forced  to  give  myself  airs  of  a  punctual  oorrespondunco 
■with  you  in  discourse  with  your  friends  at  St.  James's  coflFee- 
house,  who  are  always  asking  me  questions  about  you,  when  they 
bays  a  mind  to  pay  their  court  to  mc,  if  I  may  use  so  magnificent 
a  phrase.  Pray,  dear  doctor,  continue  your  friendship  toward 
me,  who  love  and  esteem  you,  if  possible,  as  much  as  you  de- 
Berve.     I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  Yours  entirely, 

J.  Addison. 


LXV.       TO     DE.      SWIFT. 

Dublin,  June  3,  1710. 
Seab  Sm — I  am  just  now  come  from  Finglass,  where  I  have 
been  drinking  your  health,  and  talking  of  you,  with  one  who 
loves  and  admires  you  bettor  than  any  man  in  the  world,  except 
your  humble  servant.  We  both  agree  in  a  request,  tliat  you  will 
Bet  out  for  Dublin  as  soon  as  possible.  To  tell  you  truly,  I  find 
the  place  disagreeable,  and  cannot  imagine  why  it  should  appear 
80  now  more  than  it  did  last  year.  You  know  I  look  upon  every 
thing  that  is  like  a  compliment  as  a  breacR  of  friendship ;  and 
therefore  shall  only  tell  you,  that  I  long  to  see  you ;  without  as- 
Buriijg  you,  that  I  love  your  company  and  value  your  conversa- 
tion more  than  any  man's  or  that  I  am,  with  the  most  inviolable 
aincerity  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  faithful,  most  humble, 
•od  most  obedient  servant, 

5.   ksiTQiVMiX 
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[The  following  letter  explains  iteel£  It  was,  I  believe,  originally 
printed  in  Rede's  Anecdotes ;  but  there  is  no  date  nor  name,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  subject  has  ever  attracted  the  attention  of  Addison's  biog 
raphers. — G.] 

Madam — It  would  be  ridiculous  in  lae,  after  the  late  intima- 
tion you  were  pleased  to  favor  me  with,  to  affect  any  longer  an 
ignorance  of  your  sentiments,  however  opposite  an  approbation 
of  them  must  be  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice.  This  ex- 
pression I  am  sensible  may  appear  inconsistent  in  the  mouth  of 
a  polite  man,  but  I  hope  it  is  no  disgrace  to  a  sincere  one.  In 
matters  of  importance,  delicacy  ought  to  give  way  to  truth,  and 
ceremony  must  be  sacrificed  to  candor.  An  honest  freedom  is 
the  privilege  of  ingenuity ;  and  the  mind,  which  is  abovo  the 
practice  of  deceit,  can  never  stoop  to  be  guilty  of  flattery  upon 
such  a  point. 

G-ive  me  leave,  madam,  to  remark,  that  the  connection  sub- 
sisting between  your  husband  and  myself  is  of  a  nature  too  strong 
for  me  to  think  of  injuring  him  in  a  point  where  the  happiness 
of  his  life  is  so  materially  concerned.  You  cannot  be  insensible 
of  his.  goodness  or  my  obligations ;  and  suffer  me  to  observe, 
that,  were  I  capable  of  such  an  action,  how  much  soever  my  be- 
havior might  be  rewarded  by  your  passion,  I  must  be  despised 
by  your  reason,  and,  though  I  might  be  esteemed  as  a  lover,  I 
should  be  hated  as  a*  man.  Highly  sensible  of  the  power  of  your 
beauty,  I  am  determined  to  avoid  an  interview  where  my  peace 
and  honor  may  be  for  ever  lost.  You  have  passions,  you  say, 
madam ;  give  me  leave  to  answer,  you  have  understanding  also ; 
you  have  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  tenderest  impressions,  but  a 
soul,  if  you  would  choose  to  awaken  it,  beyond  an  unwarrantable 
in<1nlireace  of  them ;  and  let  me  entreat  you,  for  your  own  sake, 
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to  resist  any  giddy  impulse  or  ill-placed  inclination  which  shall 
induce  you  to  entertain  a  thought  prejudicial  to  your  own  honor, 
and  repugnant  to  jour  virtue. 

I  too,  madam,  am  far  from  heing  insensible.  I,  too,  have 
passions ;  and  would  mj  situation,  a  few  years  ago,  have  allowed 
me  a  possibility  of  succeeding,  I  should  legally  have  solicited  that 
happiaess  which  you  are  now  ready  to  bestow.  I  had  the  hoaor 
of  supping  at  Mr.  D.'s,  where  I  first  saw  you;  and  I  shall  make 
no  scruple  in  declaring,  that  I  never  saw  a  person  so  irresistibly 
beautiful,  nor  a  manner  so  excessively  engaging ;  but  the  supe- 
riority of  your  oircumstances  prevented  any  declaration  on  my 
aide,  although  I  burnt  with  a  flame  as  strong  as  ever  fired  the 
human  breast.  I  labored  to  conceal  it.  Time  and  absence  at 
length  abated  a  hopeless  passion,  and  your  marriage  with  my  pa- 
tron effectually  cured  it.  Do  not,  madam,  endeavor  to  rekindle 
that  flame;  do  not  destroy  a  tranquillity  I  have  ju.st  begun  to 
taste,  and  blast  your  own  honor,  which  has  been  hithert-o  unsul- 
lied. My  best  esteem  is  yours ;  but  should  I  promise  more,  con- 
Bider  the  fatal  necessity  I  should  be  under,  of  removing  myself 
Vom  an  intercourse  bo  dangerous.  In  any  other  commands,  dis- 
pose of,  Madam,  Your  humble  sejvant. 


UCVU.       TO     AUBKOSE     PHILIPS. 

April  26,  1710. 

Deab.  Sir — Upon  the  receipt  of  your  first  letter  I  consulted 
with  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  is  very  much  your  friend,  and  extremely 
desirous  to  serve  you,  but  as  tho  ]»rovince  to  which  Muscovy 
belongs  is  under  Mr.  Boyle,  ho  did  not  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
move  any  one  else  in  that  affair,  designing  to  mention  you  to  the 
secretary,  who  you  know  is  his  intimate  friend,  upon  the  first 
favorable  opportunity.     Since  that  I  have  received  your  aecoud. 
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and  have  got  Mr.  Hopkins  to  join  with  me  in  the  affair  of  Geneva 
to  my  Lord  Sunderland,  but  his  Lordship  tells  us  that  Dairolle 
has  been  named  to  that  post  for  some  time.  I  knew  the  Marquis 
du  Caen  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  upon  the  same 
account.  I  have  been  several  times  to  speak  to  my  Lord  Som- 
mers  upon  this  occasion,  but  oould  not  find  him  at  home  till  about 
three  days  ago,  and  then  he  was  just  going  out  with  Lord  Oxford. 
However,  I  took  his  Lordship  aside,  and  upon  my  telling  him 
your  desire  in  regard  to  Geneva,  his  Lordship  promised  that  he 
would  move  in  it.  I  told  him  at  the  same  time  what  I  had  heard 
of  Dairolle,  and  that  probably  you  would  be  very  well  pleased  to 
succeed  Dairolle  at  the  Hague.  I  likewise  told  his  Lordship  of 
the  vacancy  that  might  possibly  happen  in  Muscovy,  and  begged 
his  Iiordship  to  turn  it  in  his  thoughts  to  your  advantage.  He 
was  very  particularly  attentive  to  me,  and  by  the  very  kind  man- 
ner that  he  received  what  I  had  to  say,  and  that  he  formerly  has 
spoken  to  me  of  you,  I  promise  myself  that  something  may  rise 
out  of  it  for  your  good.  I  intend  to  mention  you  once  more  to 
his  Lordship  before  I  go  for  Ireland,  and  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  you  to  ground  a  letter  of  thanks  upon  the  gracious 
hearing  he  has  already  given  me.  I  must  beg  you  to  present  my 
most  humble  respects  to  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  I  hope  you  have 
already  let  him  know  how  much  I  love  and  honor  him.  Fare- 
well, dear  Philips,  and  believe  me  to  be  more  than  I  am  able  to 
express,  your  most  affectionate  and  most  faithful  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

Dick  Steele  and  I  remember  you  once  a  day.     Little  Thom 
son  is  the  same  excellent  youth  he  was.* 

>  From  the  original  MS.  in  the  possesaion  of  John  Scott,  Esq.,  WeatminBter 
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UCVin.      TO     THE     SAME. 

[Without  dflte,  but  evidently  from  Ireland  fWna  the  alluaion  lo  tha 
Pastorals — betweea  1709-10. — G.] 

Dear  Sir — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  jou  for  sending  me 
my  letters  from  Mr.  Vandewaters,  but  more  for  the  copy  of  jour 
pastoral.  I  have  read  it  over  with  ahuiidaDco  of  pleasure,  and 
like  extremely  well  tte  alterationa  you  have  made  in  it.  You 
have  an  admirable  hand  at  a  aheep-crook,  though  I  must  eonfesa 
the  conclusion  of  your  poem  would  have  pleased  me  better  Lad  it 
not  been  for  that  very  reaaon  that  it  was  the  concluaion  of  it.  I 
hope  you  will  follow  the  example  of  your  Spenser  and  Virgil  in 
making  your  pastorals  the  prelude  of  something  greater.  He 
that  can  bewail  Stella's  dpath  in  so  good  a  copy  of  verses  woxild 
be  able  to  anatomisfc  her  after  it  in  a  better.  I  intend  for  Eng- 
land within  a  day  or  two,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  be 
any  way  serviceable  to  you  there. 

Your  faithful,  humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 


[Addressed  to  Ambrose  Pliilipg.] 

From  "The  Autograpli  Portfolio."    London,  1887,  4to. 


lAteratim. 


LUX.      TO     ME.     KEALLY,    A     FRIEND     IN     IRELAND. 

London,  April  13,  1110. 

Sift — We  arc  here  in  a  great  puzzle  of  politics.  Little  Ben' 
winks,  speaks  half  sentences,  and  grows  more  mysterious  than 
ever.  Dick  Steele  is  entirely  youra.  Lord  Halifax,  after  having 
talked  of  you  in  a  friendly  manner,  desired  me  to  give  you  his 
humble  service  when  I  wrote  to  you,  &o. 

'  Little  Ben — Mr,  afterwards  Bishop,  Hoadley.  He  imd  recently  been 
recomincnded  to  the  Queen  by  the  Houao  of  Commons  fur  writing  against 
Bishops  Bramhall  and  Atterbury.— Gr. 
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LXX.       TO     MB.     DESHAIZEAHZ. 

[Mr.  Desnuuzeanx  '  Supposed  to  be  a  French  refugee.  He  bad  written 
a  life  of  Bajle,  and  edited  the  works  of  St.  Evremond.  Addison  took  him 
with  him  to  Ireland. — ^V.  Steele's  Correspondence,  y.  1,  188. — 6.] 

Dublin  Castle,  Aug.  1,  IIIO. 
Sir — I  did  not  care  for  answering  yoor  letter  till  I  cottld  do 
it  in  some  measure  to  your  satisfaction.  I  have  at  last  watched 
a  convenient  season  to  move  my  Lord  Lieutenant  for  your  license 
of  absence,  which  he  has  granted  till  December  next.  I  am  a&aid 
I  shall  not  then  be  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you  any  further  in  this 
particular,  but  if  I  can  you  may  depend  upon  it.  I  heartily  wish 
you  joy  of  your  new  post,  and  am  ever,  sir,  your  most  faithful 
humble  servant,  J.  Addison. 

Mr.  Desmaizeanx. 


LXXI.       MR.     ADDISON     TO     DR.     SWIFT 

[Swift  and  Addison  were  always  Mends  in  spite  of  their  difference  in 
politics. — G.] 

Dublin  Castle,  July  23,  1710. 
Dear  Sib — About  two  days  ago  I  received  the  enclosed,  that 
is  sealed  up ;  and  yesterday  that  of  my  friend  Steele,  which  re- 
quiring a  speedy  answer,  I  have  sent  you  express.  In  the  mean 
while  I  have  let  him  know  that  yon  are  out  of  town,  and  that  he 
may  expect  your  answer  by  the  next  post.  I  fancy  he  had  my 
Lord  Halifax's  authority  for  writing.  I  hope  this  will  bring  you 
to  town.  For  your  amusement  by  the  way  I  have  sent  you  some 
of  this  day's  news;  to  which!  must  add  that  Doctors  Disse  and 
Bobinson  are  likely  to  be  Bishops  of  Bristol  and  St.  Davids: 
that  our  politicians  are  startled  at  the  breaking  off  the  ncgotiatious 
and  fall  of  stocks ;  insomuch  that  it  is  thought  they  will  not  ven- 
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ture  at  dissolving  the  parliament  in  aucli  a  criais.     I  am  ever, 
dear  sir,  yours  entirely. 

Mr.  Steele  desires  me  to  seal  yours  before  I  deliver  it :  tat 
this  you  will  excuse  in  one  wio  wishes  yon  as  well  aa  he  or  any 
body  liying  can  do. 

IXXIL 

•  [^Frogmont  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kcally. — G.  ] 

"  The  Bank  have  represented  that  they  must  shut  up  upon 
the  first  issuing  out  of  new  writs  ;  and  Sir  Francis  Child,  with 
the  rest  of  the  moneyed  interest  on  tho  Tories'  side  have  declared 
to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  that  they  shall  be  ruined  if  so  great  a 
blow  be  given  to  the  public  credit  as  would  inevitably  follow  up- 
on a  dissolution.  We  hear  from  all  parts  of  England  that  the 
people  daily  recover  their  senses,  and  that  the  tide  begins  to  turn 
so  strongly,  that  it  is  hoped  the  next  parliament  will  be  of  the 
same  stamp  with  this  in  case  of  a  dissolution." 


LXXIII.       TO     THE     MARQUIS     OP     WHARTON. 

[V.  Macaulay's  Eswiy,  p.  xlv.] 

London,  August  14,  1*710. 

My  LoRn — This  morning  I  had  the  honor  of  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Bertie,  who  upon  my  acquainting  him  with  your  Lordship's  con- 
cern for  his  brother's  election,  declared  himself  very  much 
obliged  to  your  Lordship,  but  said  his  brother  was  ao  tired  of 
sitting  in  the  house,  that  he  would  not  be  in  it  again  upon  any 
consideration. 

I  hear  from  my  Lord  Dartmouth's  office  that  ail  tho  particu- 
lars which  I  had  in  charge  for  your  Lordship  have  been  already 
complied  with,  except   that  about   promguing   the  parliament, 
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which  I  have  desired  may  be  dispatched  forthwith  to  your  excel- 
lency, in  case  it  is  judged  necessary. 

The  privy  council  was  to  meet  this  night,  in  order  (as  it  was 
said  yesterday)  to  place  my  Lord  Peterborough  at  the  head  of 
the  admiralty,  and  to  determine  of  the  dissolution;  but  this 
morning  I  hear  from  very  good  hands  that  there  is  advice  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  being  ready  to  embark  with  a  body  of  troops  at 
Dunkirk,  and  ihat  the  admiralty  is  to  attend  the  privy  council 
upon  the  occasion. 

It  is  said  the  Duke  of  Queensborough  has  had  intimation  of 
such  a  designed  invasion,  about  a  month  ago,  from  several  parts 
of  Scotland.  This  report,  I  believe,  comes  from  Sir  George 
Byng,  and  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  should  be  cautious  of  men- 
tioning it  to  any  body  but  your  excellency. 

Among  the  prints  which  I  send  you  by  this  post,  the  Essay 
upon  Cries  is  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Harley,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Bickerstaff  Detected,  by  Mr.  Congreve.  Dr.  Grarth,  under  whose 
hands  I  am  at  present,  will  not  excuse  me,  if  I  do  not  present 
his  most  humble  duty  to  your  Lordship :  the  doctor  this  morning 
showed  me  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  has  made  in  praise  of  the 
lord  treasurer.  The  Lord  Islay  is  lately  returned  from  Scotland, 
and  it  is  said  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  expected  every  day  from 
Flanders.     I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  &c.  &c. 

LXXIV.      TO    THE    SAME. 

London,  October  11th,  1110. 

My  Lord — I  received  the  honor  of  your  Lordship's  of  the 
13th,  and  have  sent  the  commissions  mentioned  in  it  according  to 
your  Lordship's  commands ;  not  hearing  as  yet  of  any  thing  that 
hath  passed,  which  should  hinder  your  Lordship  from  signing 
them. 

I  must,  however,  aoyaint  your  Lordship  with  a  passage  in  ons 


of  Bawson'e  letters,  dated  the  3rd  instaat,  which  did  not  come  to 
nij  hands  till  last  night,  haviug  been  sent  after  me  to  Malmsbury 
by  mistake. 

I  had  mentioned  to  him,  as  jour  Lordship  had  told  me  you 
would  have  it  believed,  and  as  you  had  yourself  written  the  post 
before  to  some  of  your  friends  in  Ireland,  that  you  had  siguified 
to  her  majesty  your  unwiiliDgncBa  to  continue  in  that  govern- 
ment when  all  your  friends  were  dismissed,  or  to  that  purpose; 
but  at  tlie  same  time  told  him,  that  I  believed  your  Lmdship 
would  not  be  out  of  it  till  some  mouths  after.  lu  answ  r  to  that 
letter  he  writes  to  me  in  the  following  words :  "  You  miglit  be 
assured  that  whatever  you  wrote  to  me  was  lodged  in  a  safe  hand; 
but  what  you  desired  should  not  be  taken  notice  of,  came  over 
hither  by  twenty  letters  in  the  same  post ;  and  the  Whitehall 
letters  from  both  secretaries'  ofiEoea,  which  came  hither  by  the 
same  packet  with  yours,  positively  mention  my  lord  lieutenant's 
resignation  of  his  goverumeufc  to  her  majesty  on  the  22nd  of  the 
last  month ;  so  that  it  is  here  no  secret,  and  every  body  says 
upon  it  that  his  exoellenoy  cannot  act  any  more  on  his  oommis- 
eion,  but  that  the  government  ia  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
lords  justices  till  a  new  governor  is  appointed." 

I  will  not  take  any  notice  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  till  I 
hear  further  from  your  Lordship  ;  having  by  the  last  post,  and  all 
along,  written  in  the  character  of  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant. 
Your  Lordship  is  doubtless  tho  best  judge  of  this  matter,  how  far 
the  resignation  went,  and  how  far  it  was  accepted;  or  whether  it 
could  be  accepted  effectually,  but  by  superseding  your  Lordship's 
commission.  I  shall  only  take  notice  that  your  Lordship's  letters 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  the  lords  justices  in  Ireland,  tiie 
first  relating  to  the  horses  that  are  wanting  there,  and  the  other 
tt)  the  draughting  of  250  dragoons  for  the  cmbarkatiou  of  them, 
bear  date  September  23.  The  Irish  gentlemen  are  '^Qai.tv^<i  \.\5.-si^. 
VOL,  11. — 23 
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your  Lorlslup  will  be  aucoeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormoad,  thougo 
there  goes  a  whisper  amoug  some  of  your  Lordship's  friends  that 
my  Lord  Rivers  is  certaiuly  designed  for  that  employment. 

Nobody  here  knows  what  to  think  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Those  who  got  the  last  parliament  dissolved,  are  af 
much  astonished,  and  they  say  troubled,  for  the  glut  of  Tories 
that  will  be  in  the  next,  as  the  Whigs  themselves.  I  am,  with 
great  respeot,  &c. 


tXXV.       TO     MR.     \V  O  R  T  L  E  V 


Dear.  Sir — Being  very  well  pleased  with  this  day's  Specta- 
tor, I  canuot  forbear  sending  you  one  of  them,  and  desiring  your 
opinion  of  the  story  in  it  When  you  have  a  eon  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  hia  Leontine,  as  my  circumstances  will  probably  be  like  his 
I  have  within  this  twelvemonth  lost  a  place  of  £2000  per  annum, 
an  estate  in  the  Indies  of  £14,000,  and  what  is  worse  than  all 
the  rest,  my  mistress.  Hear  this,  and  wonder  at  my  philosophy. 
I  find  tliey  are  going  to  take  away  my  Irish  place  from  me  too  ; 
to  which  I  must  add  that  I  have  just  resigned  my  fellowship,  and 
that  stocks  sink  every  day.  If  you  have  any  hints  or  subjects, 
pray  send  roe  up  a  paper  full.  I  long  to  talk  an  evcDtag  with 
you.  I  believe  I  shall  uot  go  for  Ireland  thia  aummor,  and  per- 
haps WAuld  pass  a  month  with  you,  if  I  knew  where.  Lady 
Eellasis  is  very  much  your  humble  eervant  Dick  Steele  and  I 
often  remember  you.  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  eternally 

July  21,  nil. 


TO     MR.     W  O  U  T  L  E  Y . 


October  13,  1711. 


liZXVU.      TO    MK.    H  HOSES. 


joi.  know  I  Lave  put  my  liand  to  the  plough,  and  have  alrcad./ 
hoeu  absent  from  my  work  oue  eutixe  mouth  at  tbc  Uath.  I 
Lope  you  will  not  thiuk  of  etajiug  iu  tho  oouutry  ao  long  as  you 
meation.  Sure  it  will  be  worth  jour  while  to  bear  the  peace 
treated  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  aad  as  you  have  Been  mores 
liominum  multorum  ei  urbcs,  I  think  jou  canuot  have  a  better 
opportunity  to  show  yourself.  If  you  will  be  my  lodger,  I'll  take 
a  house  in  the  B<}uare  At  Keuaiugtoia,  and  furuiah  you  a  ohsmber ; 
not  forgetting  a  cook  and  other  partioulars.  I  eeud  you  euoloaed 
a  paper  of  Abel  Koper's,  wkioh  every  body  Ioqjls  upon  as  authea- 
tjtc :  we  talk  of  nothing  but  a  peace.  I  am  heartily  glad  you 
have  your  health,  and  (j[Ucstion  not  but  you  would  find  the  Keu- 
singtoD  air  as  good  us  the  Wortley.  I  am  ever,  with  the 
greatest  siucerity,  &e, 

■  [One  of  the  writers  of  the  Spectator,     V.  introd.  to  that  work. — G.] 

^^^  AprU  24,  17;L3. 

Dexr  Sir — Tbia  is  to  acquaint  you  that  I  am  obliged  to 
practise  a  great  piece  of  aelf-deuial ;  in  short,  I  must  deprive  my 
play  of  the  noble  ornament  you  designed  for  it.'  My  friends,  who 
all  of  them  concur  with  m«  in  admiring  your  beautiful  copy  of 
verses,  are  however  of  opinion  tbuit  it  will  draw  upou  me  an  im- 
putation of  vanity,  and  as  my  play  baa  met  witb  au  unex,pected 
reception,  I  must  take  particular  core  not  to  aggravate  the  envy 
and  ill-nature  that  will  riae  on  course  opoo  me.  Beeidoa,  to  tell 
you  truly,  I  have  recoived  other  poome  upou  the  Bame  occasion, 
and  one  or  two  from  persons  of  quality,  who  will  never  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  give  them  a  place  at  the  same  time  that  I  priut  any 
other.     X  know  your  good  sense  aud  friendship  towards  me  will 

'  Verses  on  Cato.   They  were,  however,  pTiu\«^    N  .N<A.  \,  'ft-       — *^  \ 
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not  let  yoa  put  a  wrong  Interpretation  upon  tLis  matter,  and  I  am 
sure  I  Deed  not  tcU  jou  with  what  eiuccrity  and  esteem,  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most  faithful  servant* 


LXXVm.       TO    HE.    POPE. 


Oct  26,  1718. 


I  was  extremely  glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you,  but  more 
eo  upon  reading  the  contents  of  it.  The  work  you  mention  will, 
I  dare  say,  very  Bufficiently  reoommend  itself  when  your  name 
appears  with  the  proposals  :  and  if  yoa  think  I  can  any  way 
contribute  to  the  forwarding  of  them,  you  cannot  lay  a  greater 
obligation  upon  me,  than  by  employing  me  in  such  an  office.  Ae 
I  have  an  ambition  of  having  it  known  that  you  are  my  friend,  I 
shall  be  very  proud  of  showing  it  by  this  or  any  other  instance. 
I  question  not  but  your  translation  will  enrich  our  tongue  and  do 
honor  to  our  country,  for  I  coneludo  of  it  already  from  those  per- 
formances with  which  you.  have  obliged  the  public.  I  would  only 
have  you  consider  how  it  may  most  turn  to  your  advantage.  Ex- 
cuse my  impertinence  in  this  particular,  which  proceeds  from  my 
zeal  for  your  ease  and  happiness.  The  work  would  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  unless  you  undertake  it,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
never  be  executed  by  any  other ;  at  least  I  know  none  of  this  age 
that  is  equal  to  it  besides  yourself. 

I  am  at  present  totally  immersed  in  country  business,  and 
begin  to  take  delight  in  it.  I  wish  I  might  hope  to  see  you  have 
Bome  time,  and  wUl  not  despair  of  it,  when  you  engage  in  a  work 
tha,t  will  require  solitude  and  retirement.     I  am  your,  &.a 


»  Foi  H's  answer  v.  AddisoniaDa,  T.  If.,  p.  159 


I  liave  roceivccl  your  letter,  and  am  glad  to  find  tliat  you  have 
laid  BO  good  a  sobeme  for  your  great  undertaking.  I  question 
not  but  the  prose  will  require  as  much  care  aa  the  poetry,  but  the 
variety  will  give  you  Bome  relief,  aud  more  pleaaure  to  your 
readers. 

You  gave  me  leave  oucc  to  toko  the  liberty  of  a  friend  in  ad- 
viBingyounot  to  content  yourself  with  ono-half  of  the  nation  for 
your  admirers  when  you  might  command  them  all.  If  I  might 
take  the  feeedom  to  repeat  it,  I  would  on  this  occasion.  I  think 
yon  are  very  happy  that  you  are  out  of  the  fray,  and  I  hope  all 
your  undertakings  will  turn  to  the  better  account  for  it. 

You  see  how  I  presume  on  your  friendship  in  taking  all  this 
freedom  with  you ;  but  I  already  fauey  that  we  have  lived  many 
years;  togctltor  in  an  unreserved  conversation,  and  that  wc  may  de 
BO  many  more  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your,  &o. 

un..  nuoHES    to    iia.AnDisoN. 

Octob«r  0,  ITta. 

DiAi,  Six— I  do  not  doubt  bat  you  know  by  this  time  that  Mr.  Steele 
hns  abrapUj  dropped  the  Guardian.  lie  }ias  published  tlu9  dny  a.  ]>n|>ci' 
called  the  Englialiman,  whicb  begins  with  an  aiiawer  to  tho  ICxanilnoi", 
I  written  with  great  boldness  and  spirit,  and  shows  that  his  thoughts  iiro 
St  present  entirely  upon  politics.  Some  of  his  friends  oro  in  poiu  ubout 
hira,  and  are  concerned  tbat  a  pajier  should  be  diucoiitinued  whicli  might 
have  been  generally  entertaining  without  engaging  in  party  matters. 

I  know  not  whether  any  such  paper  as  the  Guardian  may  hereafter  bo 
attempted  by  other  bands.  I  remember  you  were  once  plcnaed  to  aak  me 
what  would  be  a  good  plan;  aud  thia  nnespectod  uccusion  has  given  m* 
B  thought,  whieh  I  bog  to  offer  to  your  consideration  ;  nnd  beeaoso  I  can 
not,  at  this  diatauoe,  so  well  explain  it  to  jovi  in  the  foinpass  of  a  letter, 
I  cneloso  a  alight  sketch  I  have  just  begun  of  it  to-dav,     .  \  -^VwX 


I 
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could  tempt  yon  by  any  slight  thought  of  iniTK,  tu  take  eoTnething  of  thit 
kind  into  consideration ;  I  shoMld,  on  such  condJHnn,  be  'vrillinf;  to  famish 
one  papvr  in  il  wvuk,  on  this  or  any  plan  you  shall  think  more  proper:  but 
without  you  I  !iliall  make  no  furthor  u»e  of  it. 

I  ihnll  only  add,  that  it  is  my  opinion,  and  I  b«li«ve  that  of  most 
Athen,  that  such  a  paper  «tionld  be  nnly  thre«  times  a  week :  vHad  it 
nhould  begin,  or  whether  at  all  or  no,  ranbmit  to  you.    .    .    .     4»& 


una.    TO  wR.  iiroHBs-. 

Bilton,  Oct.  12,  1768. 

Deab.  Sia^I  am  vorj  mucli  obltgtd  bo  you'  for  youFkiail 
luttcr  and  the  speoimon,  wliieh  I  read  ovor  with  great  pleasure. 
--I  think  the  titlts  of  tho  Register  would  be  less  assumiug  tliao 
that  of  the  Huinanity  Club :  hut  to  tell  you  truly,  I  havA  beea 
so  taken  up  with  thouglits  of  that  nature  for  tboao  tvro  or  throo 
years  laat  post,  that  I  must  now  tako  soma  timo  pour  me  dilas- 
ser,  and  lay  in  fuel  far  a  future  work.  la  tho  mean  time  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  set  such  a  projcot  on  foot,  for  I  kuow  bo- 
body  else  cupable  of  suooocding  in  it,  and  turniog  it  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  since  my  friend  has  laid  it  down.  I  am  in  a  thou- 
sand troubles  for  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  hia  zeal  for  the  public 
may  not  he  ruinous  to  himself;  but  he  has  sent  mo  word  tliat  bo 
is  determined  to  go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  giro  him  in 
this  particular,  will  have  ne  weight  with  him. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  most  flincoro  respects  to  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  and  that  you  will  add  my  sister's,  who  Is  now 
with  me,  and  very  much  his  humble  aerrant.  I  wisl)  I  could  see 
him  and  yourself  in  these  parts,  where  I  think  of  staying  a  mont^ 
or  two  longer.     I  am  always  with  the  greatest  truth  and  esteem 


L  E  T  T  H  It  8  . 
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LXXXL       TO     MON8,    DE     EOBETHOll. 


St  James's,  Sept.  4tti,  1714. 
Sib — I  havo  been  obliged  to  so  close  an  attendance  on  tlie 
Lords  Juatices,  and  have  had  so  very  little  time  at  my  own  dis- 
posal, during  my  absence  from  their  Excellencies,  that  I  could 
not  do  myself  the  honor,  before  now,  to  assure  you  of  my  re 
spccts,  and  to  beg  the  eontinuaoce  of  that  friendehip  which  you 
formerly  honored  mo  with  at  Hanover.  I  cannot  but  extremely 
reJDice  at  the  occasion  which  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  wait- 
ing on  you  in  Englaud,  where  you  will  find  a  whole  nation  in  the 
highest  joy,  and  thoroughly  Henaible  of  the  great  blessings  which 
tbey  promise  themsclvea  from  hia  Majesty's  accession  to  the 
throne.  I  take  the  liberty  to  send  you,  enclosed,  a  poem  written 
on  this  occasion,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  haods,  which  is  in- 
deed a  master-piece  in  its  kind ;  and  though  very  short,  has 
touched  upon  all  the  topics  that  are  most  popular  among  us.  I 
have  likewise  transmitted  to  you  a  copy  of  the  preamble  to  the 
Prince  of  Walea'a  patent,  which  was  a  very  grateful  task  im- 
posed on  mc  by  the  Lords  Justices.  Their  Excellencies  have 
ordered  that  the  lords  and  others  who  meet  his  Majesty  be  out 
of  mourning  that  day,  as  also  tlicir  coaches,  but  all  servants,  ex- 
cept those  of  the  oity  magistrates,  to  bo  in  mourning.  The 
shortness  of  the  time,  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the 
making  of  new  liveries,  occasioned  this  last  order.  The  removal 
of  the  Lord  Bolingbroko  has  put  a  seasonable  check  to  an  inter- 
eat  that  was  making  in  many  places  for  members  in  the  next 
parliament,  and  was  very  much  relished  by  the  people,  who  as- 
cribe to  him  in  a  great  measure  the  decay  of  trade  and  public 
credit.  You  will  do  me  a  very  great  honor,  if  you  can  find 
terms  submissive  enough  to  make  the  humble  oflFer  of  my  duty 
acceptable  to  his  Majesty.     May  God  Alnu^lii^  '^Tftvs>ws<^  Vv». 
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person,  and  continue  him  for  many  years  the  blessing  of  these 
kingdoms  1     I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 

Tour  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J.  Addison. 

LXXXn.      TO     MONB.     DE     EOBETHON. 

[From  "Original  papers,  et&;  pnblished  by  James  Maopherson,  Ei%.* 
London,  1116,  4to.  voL  2,  p.  652.] 

St  James's,  Sept.  11,  1714. 

Sir — Though  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  Eng- 
land, before  this  letter  comes  to  your  hands,  I  cannot  defer 
returning  you  my  thanks  for  the  honor  of  yours  of  the  17th, 
N.  S.,  which  I  received  this  morning.  I  beg  leave  to  send  yoo 
the  enclosed  ceremonial  for  the  king's  entry,  published  by  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  and  regulated  by  the 
Lords  Justices  and  Privy  Council.  The  Attorney  General  is 
preparing  a  proclamation,  reciting  the  rewards  set  on  the  Pre- 
tender by  the  late  queen  and  Parliament,  with  the  security  for  the 
payment,  as  established  by  a  clause  of  an  act  passed  since  his 
Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  As  such  a  proclamation  is 
very  requisite,  so,  perhaps,  it  may  come  with  a  good  grace  from 
the  regents,  before  his  Majesty's  arrival.  It  will,  I  believe,  be 
fixed  up  in  all  the  market  towns,  especially  among  the  Highlands 
in  Scotland,  where  there  have  been  some  meetings ;  but,  by  the 
care  of  the  regents,  of  no  consequence. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  servant, 

J     A  ODISON 


MR — I  find  there  is  a  very  strong  opposition  formed  against 
you ;  but  I  shall  wait  on  my  Lord  Lieutenant  this  morning,  and 
lay  your  caso  before  him  as  advantageously  as  I  can,  if  he  ia  not 
engaged  in  other  company.  I  am  afraid  what  you  say  of  his 
Grace  does  not  portend  you  any  good. 

And  now,  sir,  believe  me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  never  did, 
nor  ever  wiU,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  take  more  than  the 
stated  and  euatomary  fees  of  my  office.  I  might  keep  the  con- 
trary practice  concealed  from  the  world,  were  I  capable  of  it,  \\it 
I  could  not  from  myself;  and  I  hope  I  shall  always  fear  the  re- 
proaches of  my  own  heart  more  than  those  of  all  mankind.  In 
the  mean  time,  if  I  can  serve  a  gentleman  of  merit,  and  such  a 
character  as  you  bear  in  the  world,  the  satisfaction  I  meet  with 
on  such  an  occasion  is  always  a  sufficient,  and  the  only  reward  to, 
sir,  &o. 


•  How  these  letters  woi'e  obtaiueil  for  [rabliuation  is  not  mentioned , 
they  were  first  priiitoJ  in  some  cornjtiUtioii  of  Curll'ij,  and  «re  stiitej  to 
have  been  writt.tii  by  AJJisoii  after  rofusiny  fiist  a  bank  bill  fur  £'Mi\  and 
afterwards  n,  diaitiond  ring  of  tiie  like  value,  offered  by  <i  Mnjoi-  Dunbar 
for  lii»  gx>ud  offices  with  the  lord  lieutenant  iu  nonie  suit,  the  uaturc  of 
wliieli  <i(jei!  not  appear. 

Of  the  geuuiueuesa  of  those  letters  the  reader  will  form  bis  own  opin- 
ion; but  Borae  difficulties  which  iijipeur  on  a  earcfiil  perusal,  ought  in  fair- 
nesfl  to  be  stated.  The  dating  of  the  first  is  siispiciona :  Addis<in  wnnld 
have  written  January,  JTH-IS,  ftccordiiig  to  the  invariiiUo  practice  of  hia 
lime.  Tlie  active  exertions  promised  in  behiitf  of  a  perHun, — a  slraiiger 
oppureiitly, — from  whom  be  had  just  refused  a  bribe,  and  etill  more  the 
oifer  of  meeting  him  iit  a  liue  cotfetj-house,  are  groat  ineonBtstcncios. 

Tlie  promise  to  call  on  the  lord  lieutenant  and  mention  the  business 
if  he  s-hould  nut  be  engaged  in  otiier  couipaiiy,  or  should  be  at  b"iiie,  uro 
not  suited  to  tha  character  of  a  ueerctar**,  who  must  nece8.»arily  have  done 
bui'iueit)  wilh  hia  j)riiieipul  at  otated  liourii.  Above  ull,  it  is  ini[io»^iihle  to 
cimcoivo  by  what  "s-ecretary"  the  biigines8  could  be  ol  struut-ed,  since 
Addis.in  himself  was  the  priucipiil  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  any  businesa 
iu  which  he  had  refused  to  lake  more  than  his  regu  ar  fees  muat  of  cuurso 
Imvv  been  tn  his  departmfnt. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  the  style  of  the 
letters  never  found  in  any  authenticated  writing  of  Addison's,  whatovci 
might  be  its  nature.   ( — AiKiN.) 


CWTTBltB. 


TO     UAJOa     DUNBAR. 


11X6. 

Sir — -I  ihia  morning  urged  to  mj  Lord  Lieutenant  eve'j 
thing  which  you  suggest  in  your  letter,  and  what  else  came  into 
my  thoughts.  He  told  me  it  stopped  with  the  secretary,  and 
that  he  would  still  sec  what  could  be  done  in  it.  I  spoke  to  Sir 
William  Saiut  Quintiu  to  remove  ^11  difficulties  with  the  secre- 
tary, and  will  again  plead  your  cause  with  the  secretary  to-mor- 
row moruiag.  If  you.  sead  me  word  where  I  may  wait  on  jou 
about  eleven  o'clock  in  some  bye  coffee-house,  I  will  iuform  you 
of  the  result  of  this  matter,  if  I  find  my  Lord  Sujiderlaud  at 
homo,  and  will  convince  j-ou  that  I  wiia  in  earnest  when  I  wrote 
to  you  before,  by  ah'twing  myself  your  most  disinterested  humble 
Bcrvaut. 


LXXXV.       TO     MR.     BULLE.* 


J 


Cock-Pit,  April  22,  1717- 

Sir — I  am  to  desire,  in  oaae  auy  further  oouversatioa  shall 

pass  botwceu  you.  aud  Mons.  de  Alberoni,  on  the  subject  of  aa 

aocommodation  between  the  Emperor,  and  King  of  Spain,  by  the 

interposition  of  hia  Majesty,  to  send  me  an  account  of  it  on  a 

separate  letter,  without  mixing  it  with  any  other  matter. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  am  not  likely  to  enjoy  your  eorrespoudence 

Tery  long ;  but  shall  be  very  proud  of  your  friendship  and  ac- 

fjuaiiitance   upon   your   arrival   in    England,  being  with   great 

esteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  and  moat  humble  servant, 

J.  AnDisoN. 
Mr.  Bulla 

■Officinl,  and  apparent^'  tu  tli<!  Brititib  Mlnieter  or  ogeDtin  Spaic 
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LXXXVL       TO     THE     LOnDS    JUSTICES     OF     iaSLANO. 

I  am  highly  sensible  of  tbe  honor  your  Excellencies  do  me  by 
yotir  kind  letter  of  congratulation  upon  my  coming  into  a  trouble- 
acme  post*  I  aboil  take  a  great  doal  of  pleasure  in  it  if  it  quali- 
fies me  to  perform  any  thing  that  may  be  agreeable  to  your  Ex- 
cellencies, because  I  know  every  thing  that  ia  so  will  be  for  his 
Kajeaty's  Bervice.  As  many  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  are  to  pass 
through  my  bauds,  I  shall  give  them  all  the  dispatch  possible, 
and  be  always  glad  of  receiving  any  commands  from  your  Excel- 
lencies, being,  &o. 
April  23,  1717. 


LXXXVU.       TO     THE     EARL     OF     PETERBORODOH. 

[The  flclcbratcd  Chnrlea,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  renowned  for  liis  bril- 
liant courag«,  bis  military  geuiua,  liis  rwUcsft  activity,  and  above  all  hia 
eccentricilieA — (>.] 


EMay  H,  1717. 
My  Lord — His  Majesty  having  received  complaints  from  the 
Court  of  Vienna  that  your  Lordsliip  in  jour  travels  through  Ita- 
ly has  talked  much  against  the  interest  of  the  Emperor,  and  spo- 
ken of  his  person  in  a  reflecting  manner,  I  am  commanded  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  hia  Majesty  thinks  such  a  way  of  talking  is  very 
improper,  especially  in  the  country  in  which  your  Lordship  ia  at 
present,  since  your  Lordship  knows  very  well  that  his  Majesty  ia 
in  fricndabip  and  good  alliance  with  tbe  Emperor.  His  Majesty 
is  also  of  opinion,  as  well  out  of  his  consideration  for  your  safety, 
an  out  of  bis  regard  for  tbe  Emperor,  that  your  Lordship  should 
not  go  into  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  nor  into  any  other  of  the  Em- 

'Addison  ha*i  been  nppoinied  S«cr«tttry  nf  State, — O. 


I  -JiO 


NoTember  8,  1717 
Madam — Though  I  did  not  receive  the  honor  of  your  Grace's 
letter  till  my  return  from  Hampton  Court,  which  was  at  ten 
o'clock  last  night,  the  messenger  whom  I  immediately  dispatched 
upon  that  occasion  brought  rae  his  Majesty's  oommands  by  five 
this  morning  to  respite  the  execution  of  the  condemned  criminals. 
I  therefore  humhly  eutreat  your  Grace  to  acqmiiut  her  Royal 
Highness  that  the  king  has  been  pleased  to  order  a  week's  re- 
prieve for  such  as  are  now  in  Newgate  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  were  to  have  suffered  thia  day.  A  reprieve  of  this  kind  is 
the  firet  usual  step  towards  a  pardon,  and  I  hope  will  end  iu  such 
a  one  as  ia  hoped  for,  that  the  uoiversal  joy  on  such  an  occasion 
as  ia  that  of  the  young  prince's  birth  may  extend  even  to  the  per- 
sons and  families  of  these  miserable  men. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  opportunity  of  performing  my  duty 
ii)  obeying  the  commands  which  her  Royal  Highness  has  been 
pleased  to  honor  me  with.     I  am,  &c. 


LXXXrX.    TO    MR.    WORTLET     MONTAGU. 

September  28.  1717. 
Dear  Sir — Having  been  confined  to  my  chamber  for  some 
time  by  a  dangerous  fit  of  sickness,  I  find  upon  ray  coming  abroad, 
that  some  things  have  passed  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
communicate  to  you,  not  as  the  secretary  to  the  ambassador,  but 
as  on  humble  servant  to  his  friend.     Mr.  Benson  being  convinced 


that  forms  of  law  would  in  their  ordinary  course  be  very  tedioua 
and  dilatory  in  the  affair  of  the  auditors,  has  pre  tured  the  grant 
of  a  reversion  for  those  places  to  you  and  himself,  after  which, 
if  an  ejectment  ensues,  you  are  in  immediate  possession.  This 
ejectmentj  he  believes,  may  be  soon  brought  about  by  law,  unless 
a  voluntary  surrender  make  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary.  Our 
great  men  are  of  opinion  that  upon  your  being  poasefised  (which 
they  look  upon  as  sure  and  sudden}  it  would  be  agreeable  to  your 
inclinations,  as  well  as  for  the  King's  service,  which  yon  are  bo 
able  to  promote  in  parliament,  rather  to  return  to  your  own  coun- 
try than  to  live  at  Constantinople.  For  this  reason  they  have 
thoughts  of  relieving  you  by  Mr.  Stanyan,  who  is  now  at  the  im- 
perial court,  and  of  joining  Sir  Robert  Sutton  with  him  in  the 
mediation  of  a  peace  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Turks. 

I  need  not  suggest  to  you  that  Mr.  Stanyan  is  in  great  favor 
at  Yienua,  and  how  nccesbarj  it  is  to  humor  that  court  in  the  pres- 
ent juncture.  Besides,  as  it  would  have  been  for  your  honor  to 
have  acted  as  sole  mediator  in  such  a  negotiation,  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  so  agreeable  to  you  to  act  only  in  commis- 
sion. This  was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  by  one  of  our  first 
ministers,  who  told  me  that  he  believed  Sir  R.  Sutton's  being 
joined  in  a  mediation  which  was  carried  on  by  my  Lord  Paget 
singly,  would  be  ahooking  to  you,  but  that  they  could  be  more 
free  with  a  person  of  Mr.  Stanyan's  quality.  I  find  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's way  of  speaking  of  yoii,  that  you  are  much  in  hia  favor 
and  esteem,  and  I  fancy  you  would  find  your  ease  and  advantage 
more  in  being  nearer  hia  person  than  at  the  distance  you  are  from 
him  at  present.  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  doingyou  justice  where 
I  think  it  is  for  your  service,  and  wish  I  could  know  your  mind 
j.a  to  these  several  particulars,  by  a  more  speedy  and  certain 
conveyance,  that  I  might  act  accordingly  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.     Madam  Kilmansech  and  my  Lady  Hervey  dctivtc.  \\^ft  \» 
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forward  the  enclosed  to  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  to  whom  I  heg 
yoa  will  deliver  them  with  my  most  humhlo  respects.  I  am  evwr, 
■ir,  &e. 


xc. 

EnglUK  Copy  qf  Mr.  Seeretary  Additoti^t  Letttr  t»  the  King  derir- 
ing  Uatie  to  rutign  the  Sealt. 

Sir — It  ig  with  great  concern  that  I  find  my  health  in  snch  a 
condition  aa  will  not  permit  me  to  attend  the  duties  of  my  offioo 
with  that  assiduity  and  application  which  it  requires.  Though  I 
BliaU  hereby  lose  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  the  greatest 
and  heat  of  masters  in  that  high  station  with  which  your  Majesty 
nas  been  pleased  to  honor  mo,  I  shall  embrace  every  opportunity 
to  the  last  moment  of  my  life  to  promote  your  Majesty's  service, 
which  is  only  promoting  that  of  yoar  people,  as  all  who  have  had' 
the  honor  to  lay  business  before  your  Majesty  ought  in  justice  to 
ac(]uaint  the  world.  I  think  it  therefore  my  duty  both  to  yOoT 
Majesty  and  the  public,  to  resign  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of 
gratitude  and  humility  the  seals  of  the  Secretary's  office,  that 
they  may  be  disposed  of  to  one  who,  besides  an  inviolable  zeal 
and  attachment  to  your  Majesty's  interests,  in  which  I  shall 

nobody  aholl  ever  go  before  m,e 

never  be  behind  any  one,  has  a  suitable  stock  of  health  to  go 
through  the  busiueaa  of  so  great  an  employ/ 

*  Tickell  papers.  In  what  lanirua^e  the  original  was  written  &o>~6  nol- 
•pixjar  Wijlji^l^  cuuld  confer  willi  his  Gerraaii  uiaster  only  iu  bad  lutiut 
but  Adilieon's  instruTaent  of  coinmutiicatioa  woa  probably  Freach. 
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Mawli  20,  1717-18. 

Be  vn.  Sm — Multiplicity  of  linsineBS  and  a  long  dangerous  i\ 
of  siokueas  have  prevented  me  from  aoBwering  tbe  obliging  letter 
yon  honored  me  with  some  time  since ;  but,  God  be  thauked,  I 
cannot  make  use  of  eitlier  of  these  cioiiBea  at  presoat,  being  en- 
tirely free  both  of  my  office  and  my  asthma,  I  dare  uot  however 
venture  myself  abroad  yet,  bat  have  sent  the  contents  of  your 
last  to  a  friend  of  mine  (for  he  is  very  much  so,  though  my  suc- 
cessor), who  I  hope  will  turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  mention.  I  know  you  haire  so  much  zeal  and  pleas- 
tire  ia  doing  kind  offices  to  those  you  wish  well  to,  that  I  hope 
you  represent  the  hardship  of  the  ease  in  the  strongest  colors 
that  it  can  possibly  bear.  However,  as  I  always  honored  you  for 
your  good  nature,  which  is  a  very  odd  quality  to  celebrate  in  a 
man  who  has  talents  so  much  more  shining  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  any  way  concur  with  you  in 
putting  a  stop  to  what  you  say  is  now  io  agitation. 

I  must  condole  with  you  upon  the  loss  of  that  excellent  man 
the  Bishop  of  Derry,  who  has  scarcely  left  behind  him  his  equal 
in  humanity,  agreeable  conversation,  and  all  kinds  of  learning. 
We  have  often  talked  of  you  with  great  pleasure,  and  upon  this 
occasion  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon  myself,  who,  ab  the  same  timo 
that  I  omit  no  opportunity  of  expressing  my  esteem  for  you  to 
others,  have  been  so  negligent  in  doing  it  to  yourself.  I  have  seve- 
ral times  taken  up  my  pen  to  write  to  yon,  but.  have  alwajs  been 
interrupted  by  some  impertinence  or  other;  and  to  tell  you  un- 
reservedly, I  have  been  unvciHing  to  answer  so  agreeable  a  letter 
as  that  I  received  from  you,  with  one  written  in  fonn  only ;  but 
I  must  Btill  have  continued  silent  had  I  deferred  writing  till!  j 
could  have  made  a  suitable  return.     Shall  wc  ne'»<t'c  •a^\v\  \,«^"\si 
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laconic  ?  Whenever  you  see  England  jour  companj  will  be  the 
mobt  acceptablo  in  the  world  at  Holland  House,  where  you  aro 
highly  esteemed  by  Lady  Warwick  and  the  young  Lord  •  though 
by  none  any  where  more  than  by,  sir,  your  most  faithful  and  most 
humble  serrant, 
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Bristol,  October  1,  1718. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  rcceiTed  the  honor  of  your  letter  at  Bris- 
tol, where  I  have  just  finished  a  course  of  water-driniiug,  which, 
I  hope,  has  pretty  well  recovered  me  from  the  leavings  of  my 
last  winter's  sickness.  As  for  the  subject  of  your  letter,  though 
you  know  an  affair  of  that  nature  cannot  well  nor  safely  be  treated 
of  in  writing,  I  desired  a  friend  of  mine  to  acquaint  Sir  Ralph 
Oore,  that  I  was  under  a  pre-engagement,  and  not  at  my  own 
choice  to  act  in  it,  and  have  since  troubled  my  Lady  Ashe  with  a 
letter  to  the  same  effect,  which  I  hope  has  not  miscarried.  How- 
ever, upon  my  return  to  London,  I  will  further  inquire  into  that 
matter,  and  see  if  there  is  any  room  left  for  me  to  negotiate  as 
you  propose. 

I  still  live  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  in  England,  and  if  you 
ffould  take  my  house  of  Bilton  on  your  way  {which  is  within  a 
milo  of  Rugby)  I  would  strain  hard  to  moot  you  there,  provided 
you  would  make  me  happy  in  your  company  for  some  days. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  have  met  with  for  some  months,  is 
in  the  conversation  of  my  old  friend  Dr.  Smalridge,  who,  sino^ 
the  death  of  the  excellent  man  you  mention,  is  to  me  the  most 
candid  and  agreeable  of  all  bishops ;  I  would  say,  clergymen, 
were  not  ^eans  comprehended  under  that  title.  Wc  have  often 
talked  of  you,  and  when  I  assure  you  he  has  an  excellent  taste 
of  writing,  1  need  not  toll  you  how  he   talks  on  such  a  subject 
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I  look  upon  it  as  my  good  fortune,  that  I  can  express  my  esteem 
to  you,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the  bishop's  party,  without 
giving  offence.  When  a  man  has  so  much  compass  in  his  charac- 
ter, he  affords  his  friends  topics  enough  to  enlarge  upon,  that  all 
sides  admire.  I  am  sure  a  sincere  and  zealous  friendly  behavior 
distinguishes  you  as  much  as  many  more  shining  talents ;  and  as 
I  have  received  particular  instances  of  it,  you  must  have  a  very 
bad  opinion  of  me,  if  you  do  not  think  I  heartily  love  and  re- 
spect you ;  and  that  I  am  ever,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  bumble  servant. 


POLITICAL     97RITTNGS. 


Ws  ao-w  come  to  Addlieoa's  political  writingB,  which  deaerve  a  careful 
perusal.  They  are  writtea  with  the  eaay  elegance  and  tifttural  |irra<!e  of 
Ub  beat  mauocr,  with  aa  aoder-cuiTeiit  of  exquisite  humor,  and  whtu  the 
occasion  re^jviired  it,  a  ready  flow  of  wit  and  satire,  which,  though  free 
from  bitternesa,  must  hare  beea  very  aunoyiug  to  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed. 

Tlie  first  of  these  pieces,  "The  Present  State  of  the  War/  was  writtcL 
to  support  the  whig  admiuiatratian,  which  was  rapidly  losing  groiiiul  both 
at  oourt  iiud  ill  the  country.  On  the  oontincutthe  uUies  had  every  where 
been  unsuccessful:  losing  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  Spain,  the  'impreg- 
nable lines'  of  Stalhofen  in  Germany,  failing  with  the  loaa  of  half  iheir 
army  in  the  attempt  upon  Tnalon,  and  seeing  even  the  Duke  nf  Marl- 
borough tept  at  bay  by  tho  skilful  mfmoeavres  and  judicious  boldness  of 
the  Duke  of  Vendorae.  At  court  the  arrogance  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough hod  completely  alienated  the  affections  of  the  Queen,  who,  to 
borrow  the  severe  expreaaion  of  one  who  knew  l.T  v/i-H,  "not  having  a 
stock  of  amity  to  serve  above  one  object  at  a  time"  (v.  Swift  iriem.  relat- 
ing to  the  change  in  Queen  Aiiue's  ministry),  had  transferred  her  confi- 
ienee  to  Mr*,  Masham,  nnd  through  the  now  favorite,  to  Harlcy,  The 
natiiin  was  dissatisfied,  for  nothing  but  brilliant  siicocBa  oau  reconcile  a 
people  to  the  burthen  of  a  foreign  war.  For  the  moment,  however,  the 
ministry  held  their  place ;  the  war  wna  continued  :  ami  Addison,  who  had 
not  only  a  party  feeling  to  gratify,  but  a  place  to  preserve,  may  have  flni. 
tered  himself  tliat  his  pamphlet  was  uot  without  its  share  of  iuflueuce  upon 
this  important  o<!caBion. 

•  «•••••• 

1q  April  111 3,  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  announced  to  Parliament, 
catling  forth  such  a  Sood  of  satires  and  libcltj  that  the  ministry  were  com 
pelled  to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  libellous 
writings.  This  treaty  which  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  desolating  wiir,  haa 
been  as  bitterly  condemned  hy  recent  writers  aa  by  the  whigs  ufthat  day. 
But  every  lover  of  humiinity  will  tnrn  with  pleasure  from  ?neh  views  to 
the  enlarged  and  philauthropio  judgment  of  Sii<mondii    91  lea  tav\iw,VTi!» 
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whigs  de  U  reine  Anne  1'  avaient  couronnSe  de  plus  de  laariera  qui  n'ec 
Mmporta  jamais  la  nation  anglaise,  les  ministres  tories,  qai  lea  rempla<!^rent, 
d^ploy^rent  pour  rendre  la  paix  an  monde,  une  intelligence  de  la  politique 
uniTerselle,  une  sagesee,  une  moderation,  nne  puissance  et  une  adresse, 
qui  triomph^rent,  en  mfime  temps,  des  faibleases  de  leur  sonversine,  des 
paasions  de  leurs  allies,  et  de  1'  aveuglement  dn  public  anglais."  Sismondi 
Hist  des  Fran^ais,  ch.  zlL,  p.  126. 

Addison  went,  of  course,  with  his  party,  and  the  following  tract,  which 
will  always  be  read  with  pleasure  for  its  ingenuity  and  wit,  was  a  tribute 
to  the  policy  which  lie  had  uniformly  «i^pporfa^  Sbe  commercial  advan- 
tages secured  to  England,  great  as  they  were,  are  the  objects  of  his  ridi- 
-eole,  in  which  be  was  joined  by  a  iarge  ipoztion  .of -flie  natioo,  «tiH  ibKzIod 
by 'A'SacoaM  of  whioh  tiie  ooat  waa  'to  ifall  npon  f>oat«ritijc 

The  Atitnto  wm  an  article  of  the  treaty,. extending  io'Englaad  thaiprin- 
lege  of  ^applying  the  Spanish  colonies  wi&  'negooes  .Aoring  thirty  yvani', 
«nd  the  grounds  upon  whioh  Addiaoa  eondemna  ii  ibi»h  ■isUililiig  iflltiBtn^ 
tion  of  the  changes  in  public  opinion  during  the  last  eent(iry.nmCL§ 
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ASD  THE  NEClasnr  OF  AN  AUGMENTATION  C0N8IDEBID. 


•  PBEF  ACE. 


The  author  of  the  following  essay  has  endeavoured  to  draw  into 
one  continued  scheme,  the  whole  state  of  the  proseut  war,  and 
the  methads  that  appear  to  him  the  most  proper  for  bringing  it 
to  a  happy  concluHiou. 

After  having  conBidered  that  the  French  are  the  constant 
and  most  dangerona  enemies  to  the  British  natiou,  aud  tbat  the 
danger  from  them  ia  now  greater  than  ever,  and  will  still  increase, 
till  their  present  union  with  Spain  be  broken,  he  sets  forth  the 
several  advantagea  which  this  union  has  already  given  France, 
and  taken  from  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  woollen  manufacture,  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  the  naval 
power  of  the  two  nations. 

Be  shows  how  these  advautagee  will  still  riso  higher  after  a 
peace,  notwitlistaudiug  our  present  conquests,  with  new  additions, 
should  be  confirmed  to  ua ;  aa  well  because  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  would  not  be  weakened  by  such  conceasianS]  as  because  u.<\ 
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guarantee  could  be  fouad  enfficient  to  secure  them  to  ua.  For 
which  reasons,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  rule,  tliat  no  peace  is  to 
bo  made  without  an  cutiro  dieunioa  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies. 

That  this  may  be  brought  about,  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
from  the  progress  we  have  aireadj  made  towards  it,  and  the  suc- 
cesses we  have  purchased  in  the  present  war,  which  are  very 
considerable,  if  well  pursued,  bat  of  uo  effect  if  we  acquiesce  in 
them. 

In  order  to  complete  this  disunion,  in  which  we  have  gone  bo 
far,  he  would  not  have  ua  rely  upon  exhausting  the  French  trea- 
sury, attempts  on  the  Spanish  Indies,  descents  on  France,  but 
■jhlefly  upon  out-numbering  them  in  troops,  France  being  already 
iratneJ  of  her  best  supplies,  and  the  confederates  masters  of 
much  greater  forces  for  multitude  and  strength,  both  in  men  and 
horse,  and  provided  with  generals  of  greater  fame  and  abLlitics. 

He  then  considers  the  vrrong  measures  we  have  hitherto  taken 
in  making  too  small  levies  after  a  successful  campaign,  in  regulat- 
ing their  number  by  that  of  the  enemies'  forces,  and  hiring  them 
of  our  confederates;  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  inconveniences 
we  Buffer  from  such  hired  troo5)s,  and  several  advantages  we  might 
receive  from  employing  those  of  our  own  nation. 

He  further  recommends  this  augmentation  of  our  forces,  to 
prevent  the  keeping  up  a  standing  body  of  them  in  times  of  peace, 
to  enable  us  to  make  an  impression  on  the  enemy  in  the  present 
posture  of  the  war,  and  to  secure  ourselTes  against  a  prince,  who 
is  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  array,  and  has  not  yet  declared 
himself. 

In  the  last  place,  he  answers  by  several  considerations  those 
two  pnpulnr  objections,  that  we  furnish  more  towards  the  war 
than  the  rest  of  the  allies,  and,  that  we  are  not  able  to  contribute 
more  than  we  do  already. 


The  FrencL  are  certainly  the  moat  implacable  and  the  most 
daugerous  enemies  of  the  British  nation.  Tlieir  form  of  govern- 
ment, their  religion,  their  jealousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well 
as  their  prosecutions  of  commerce,  and  pursuits  of  universal 
monarchy,  will  fix  them  for  evar  in  their  animosities  and  aversiona 
towards  us,  and  niaiie  them  oatch  at  all  opportunities  of  suhvert- 
iug  our  constitution,  destroying  our  religion,  rtiiaiug  our  trade, 
and  Binking  the  figure  which  wo  nialie  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  :  not  to  mention  the  particular  ties  of  honour  that  lie  on 
their  present  king  to  impose  on  ua  a  prince,  who  must  prove  fatal 
to  our  country  if  he  ever  reigns  over  us." 

As  wo  are  thus  in  a  natural  state  of  war,  if  I  may  so  call  it, 
with  the  French  nation ;  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  they  are  not 
only  the  most  inveterate,  but  most  formidable  of  our  enemies; 
and  have  the  greatest  power,  as  well  as  the  strongest  inclination, 
to  ruin  us.  No  other  state  equals  them  in  the  force  of  their 
fleets  and  armies,  in  the  nearness  and  convcuioney  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  ill  the  number  of  friends  and  well-wishers,  which,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  they  have  among  us. 

For  these  reasons,  our  wars  with  France  have  always  affected 
18  in  our  most  tender  interests,  and  eouccrued  us  more  than  those 
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WO  have  had  with  any  other  uation  ;  but  I  may  vonture  to  saj, 
this  kitigdom  was  never  yet  engaged  in  a  war  of  eo  groat  ooaae- 
quciice,  as  tLiit  whicli  now   lies  upon  our  hands.     Our  all  is  at 
stake,  and  irretrievably  lost,  if  we  fail  of  Buccess.    At  other  times, 
if  a  war  euded  in  n  dishonouniblo  peace,  or  with  equal  loss,  wo 
could  comfort  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of  a  more  favourablo 
juiioture,  that  might  sot  the  balance  right,  or  turn  it  to  our  ad- 
vantage.    We  iiad  still  the  prospect  of  forming  the  same  alliance, 
or,  porliaps,  strongthcuing  it  with  new  confederacies,  and,  by  that 
meaus,  of  trying  our  fortune  a  second  time,  in  ease  the  injustice 
or  ambition  of  the  enemy  forced  us  into  the  field.     At  present, 
if  we  make  a  drawn  game  of  it,  or  procure  but  moderate  advan- 
tages, we  are   in  a   coiiditiou   which   every  British   heart  mus* 
tremble  at  the  thought  of     There  are  no  second  trials,  no  wars 
in  reserve,  no  new  schemes  of  alliance  to  which  we  can  have  re- 
courso.     Should  the  French  king  he  able  to  bear  down  such  an 
united  force  as  now  makes  head  against  him,  at  a  time  when 
Spain  affords  him  no  greater  assistance ;  what  will  he  do  when 
the  trade  of  the  Levant  lies  at  his  mercy  ;  when  the  "whole  king- 
dom of  Spain  is  supplied  with  his  manufactures,  and  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  flows  into  his  coffers  ;  and,  what  is  yet  worse,  when 
this  additional  strength  must  arise  in  all  its  particulars  from  a 
proportionable  decay  in  the  states  that  now  make  war  upon  him? 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  late  king,  of  glorious  memory.' 
who,  by  the  confession  of  his  greatest  enemies,  was  a  prince  tliat 
perfectly  understood  the  interests  of  Europe,  should,  in  his  last 
speeeh,  recommend  to  his  parliament  the  declaring  war  against 
France  in  these  memorable  words:  '  You  have  yet  an  opportunity 
by  God's  blessing,  to  secure  to  you  and  your  posterity  the  q^uiei 
enjoyment  of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  you  are  not  wanting 
to  yourselves,  but  will  exert  the  ancient  vigour  of  the  Engiinb 

>  Willuun  ilL 
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nation  :  bat,  I  tell  you  plainly,  my  opinion  ia,  if  you  do  not  lay 
hold  on  tliis  occasion,  you  have  no  reason  to  hope  for  another.' 

We  have  already  a  dreadful  proof  of  the  increase  of  power 
that  accrues  to  France,  from  its  conjunction  with  Spain.  So  ex- 
pensive  a  war  aa  that  which  the  French  monarchy  hath  been  car- 
rying on  in  so  many  and  so  reniotc  parts  at  once,  must  long  since 
have  drained  and  exhausted  all  its  substance,  bad  there  not  been 
several  secret  springs,  that  swelled  their  treasury  from  time  to 
time,  in  proportion  as  the  war  has  sunk  it.  Thekiug's  coffers 
have  been  often  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  but  have  stiU  been 
seasonably  refreshed  by  frequent  and  unexpected  supplies  from 
the  Spanish  America.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  the  arrival  but  of  very 
few  ehipa  from  those  parts ;  but,  as  in  every  vessel  there  is  stow 
age  for  immense  treasures,  when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or 
merchandise  of  as  great  a  value  ;  bo  wo  find  by  experience  they 
have  had  such  prodigious  sums  of  money  conveyed  to  them  by 
these  secret  channels,  that  they  have  been  euabled  to  pay  more 
numerous  armies,  than  tliey  ever  had  on  foot  before ;  and  that 
at  a  time  when  their  trade  fails  la  all  its  other  branches,  and  ia 
distressed  by  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  their  neighbouring 
tations.  During  the  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  computation, 
there  have  been  brought  iiitfl  Brest  above  six  millions  of  potinda 
sterling  in  bullion.  What  then  shall  we  suppose  would  be  the 
effect  of  this  correspondence  with  America,  might  the  wealth  of 
those  parts  come  to  them  on  st^uadrous  of  men  of  war,  and  fleets 
of  galloons  ?  If  these  little  by-ourrents,  that  creep  into  the 
country  by  steal th,  have  so  great  a  force,  how  shall  we  stem  the 
whole  torrent,  when  it  breaks  in  upon  ub  with  its  full  violence  ? 
and  this  certainly  will  bo  our  case,  unless  wa  find  a  means  to  dis- 
solve the  union  between  France  and  Spain.  I  liavo  dwelt  thf 
longer  on  this  cmiBideratiou,  bucausc  the  present  war  liath  alreadv 
furiiiahcd  us  with  tiic  esperiraeut,  and  sensibly  convinced  ,ua  of 
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the  increase  of  power,  wbich  France  has  received  from  its  inter 
course  vith  the  Spanish  West- Indies. 

As  there  are  many  who  look  upon  every  thing  which  they  dc 
not  actually  see  and  feel  as  bare  probability  and  speculation,  I 
shall  only  touch  on  those  other  reasons  of  which  we  have  already 
had  some  experience,  for  our  preventing  this  coalition  of  interests 
and  designs  in  the  two  monarchies. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  the  British  strength,  the  staple 
couimodity  aiid  proper  growth  of  our  country ;  if  this  fails  us, 
our  trade  and  e.itates  must  sink  together,  and  all  the  cash  of  the 
nation  be  cousumed  on  foreign  merchaadiae.  The  French,  at 
present,  gain  very  much  upon  us  in  this  great  article  of  our  trade, 
and,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  supply  with 
cloth,  of  tiieir  own  making,  the  very  best  mart  we  had  in  Europe. 
And  what  a  melancholy  prospect  have  wc,  if  ever  a  peace  gives 
them  leave  to  enrich  their  manufacture  with  mi.tture8  of  Spanish 
wool  to  multiply  the  hands  employed  in  it,  to  improve  themselves 
in  all  the  niceties  of  the  art,  and  to  vend  their  wares  iu  those 
places  where  was  the  greatest  consumption  of  our  woollen  works, 
and  the  most  considerable  gain  for  the  British  merchant.  Not- 
withstanding our  many  seasonable  recruits  from  Portugal,  and 
our  plantations,  we  already  complain  of  our  want  of  bullion ;  and 
must  at  lust  be  reduced  to  the  greatest  exigencies,  if  this  great 
source  be  dried  up,  and  our  traffic  with  Spain  continue  under  its 
present  discouragement. 

The  trade  of  the  Levant  must  likewise  flourish  or  decay  in 
our  hands,  as  we  are  friends  or  encmica  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Tnc  into  conquest  of  Noplos  '  will  very  little  alter  the  case 
though  Sicily  should  follow  the  fate  of  her  sister  kingdom.  The 
Straights'  nriuth  is  the  key  of  the  Levant,  and  will  be  always  In 
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the  possession  of  those  who  are  kings  of  Spain.'  We  may  only 
add,  tiiat  the  same  causes  whicU  straighten  theBritisli  commerce, 
will  naturally  enlarge  the  Freueh  ;  aud  that  the  naval  force  of 
either  nation  will  thrive  or  laj^inh  iu  the  same  degree  as  their 
commerce  gathers  or  loses  strength,  And  if  so  powerful  and 
populous  a  nation  as  that  of  France  become  superior  to  us  by  sea, 
our  whole  is  lost,  and  we  are  no  more  a  people.  The  considera- 
tion of  so  narrow  a  channel  betwixt  ns,  of  such  numbers  of  regu- 
lar troops  on  the  enemy's  side,  of  so  small  a  standing  force  on 
our  own,  and  that  too  iu  a  country  destitute  of  all  such  forts  and 
strong  places  as  might  stop  the  progreaa  of  a  victorious  army, 
hath  something  in  it  so  terrifying,  that  one  does  not  care  for  set- 
ting it  in  its  proper  light.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  enter  into  the 
heart  of  any  one  that  hath  the  least  zeal  for  hla  religion,  or  love 
of  liberty,  that  hath  any  regard  either  to  the  honour  or  safety  of 
his  country,  or  a  well-wish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think 
of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy  bo  entirely 
torn  from  it,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  disabled  from  ever  giving 
the  law  to  Europe. 

Let  U8  suppose  that  the  French  king  would  grant  us  the  most 
'advantageous  terms  we  can  desire  ;  without  the  separation  of  the 
two  monarchies  they  must  infallibly  end  in  our  destruction. 
Should  he  secure  to  us  all  our  present  acquisitions;  should  he 
add  two  or  three  frontier-towns  to  what  we  have  already  iu  Flan- 
ders ;  should  he  join  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  to 
Milan  and  Naples ;  should  he  leave  King  Charles  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  Catalonia  ;  should  he  make  over  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  town  aud  harbour  of  Cadiz,  as  well  as  that  of  Gibraltar, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  resign  his  comjucbts  hi  Portugal ;  it  would 
bU  be  of  no  effect  towards  the  common  safety  of  Europe,  while 

1  Gibraltar  liad  alreody  been  io  the  hands  of  the  English  ainoe  August 
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the  bulk  of  the  Spanish  continent,  and  the  riches  if  America,  re- 
main in  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Bocealiiii,  when  he  weighs  the  states  of  Europe  in  his  politi- 
cal balance,  after  haTJng  laid  France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain 
into  the  otlier,  which  wonted  but  very  little  of  being  a  counter- 
poise. The  Spaniards  upon  this,  says  he,  begun  to  promise  them- 
selves the  honour  of  the  balance  ;  reckoning  that  if  Spain  of  itself 
weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail  of  suocesB  when  the  several 
parts  of  the  monarchy  were  lumped  in  the  same  scale.  Their 
surprise  was  very  great,  when,  upon  the  throwing  in  of  Naples, 
they  saw  the  scale  rise,  and  was  greater  still  when  they  found 
that  Milan  and  Flanders  had  the  same  effect.  The  truth  of  it  is, 
these  parts  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  are  rather  for  ornament 
than  strength.  They  furnish  out  vice-royalties  for  the  grandees, 
and  posts  of  honour  for  the  noble  families ;  but  in  a  time  of  war 
are  cBoumbranoes  to  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom,  and  leave  it 
naked  and  exposed  by  the  great  numbDr  of  hands  they  draw  from 
it  to  their  defence.  Should  we,  therefore,  continue  in  the  pos- 
session of  what"  we  have  already  made  ourselves  masters  with 
such  additions  as  have  been  mentioned,  we  should  have  little 
more  than  the  cKcrescences  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
strength  of  it  will  still  join  itself  to  France,  and  grow  the  closer 
to  it  by  its  disunion  from  the  rest.  And  in  this  case  the  advan- 
tages which  must  arise  to  that  people  from  their  intimate  alliance 
with  the  remaining  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  would,  in  a 
very  few  years,  not  only  repair  all  the  damages  they  have  sus- 
tained in  the  present  war,  bat  fill  the  kingdom  with  more  riches 
than  it  hath  yet  had  in  its  most  flourishing  periods. 

The  French  king  hath  often  entered  on  several  expensive  pro- 

•  What — is  properlv,~<'«ii  u>!iit:)t,  hut  is  here  uspiI  for, — that  of  vkith 
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J6ct9,  on  purpose  to  dissipate  the  wealth  that  is  continually 
gathering  in  his  coffers  in  times  of  peace.  He  hath  employed 
immense  Kums  oii  architeuture,  gardening,  water-works,  painting, 
Btataary,  and  tho  like,  to  distribute  his  treasures  among  his  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  humour  his  pleasures  and  his  anihition  :  but  if 
he  once  engroasea  the  commerce  of  the  Spanish  Indies,  whatever 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  stagnate  in  his  private  coffers,  there 
will  be  atiil  enough  to  carry  on  the  oirculation  among  his  subjects. 
By  this  means,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  may  heap  up  greater 
wealth  than  all  the  princes  of  Europe  joined  together ;  and  in 
the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  wealth  and  power  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  thing.  Let  us  therefore  suppose 
that,  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  peace,  he  hath  a  miud  to  infringe 
any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a  neighbouring  state;  to  revive  the 
pretensions  of  Spain  upon  Portugal,  or  attempt  the  taking  those 
places  wliich  were  granted  us  for  our  security ;  what  resistance, 
wliat  opposition,  can  we  make  to  so  formidable  an  enemy? 
Should  the  same  alliance  rise  against  him,  that  is  now  in  war 
with  him,  what  could  we  hope  for  from  it,  at  a  time  when  the 
states  engaged  in  it  will  be  comparatively  weakened,  and  the 
enemy,  who  is  now  able  to  keep  them  at  a  stand,  will  have  receiv- 
ed so  many  new  accessions  of  strength. 

But  I  think  It  is  not  to  bo  imagined  that  in  such  a  conjunc- 
ture as  we  here  suppose,  the  same  confederates,  or  any  other  of 
equal  force,  could  he  prevailed  upon  to  join  their  arms,  and  en- 
deavour at  the  pulling  down  bo  exorbitant  a  power.  Some  might 
be  bought  into  his  interests  by  money,  others  drawn  over  by  foar, 
and  those  that  are  liable  to  neither  of  these  impressions,  might 
not  thiuk  their  own  interest  so  much  concerned  as  in  tho  present 
war;  or,  if  any  appeared  in  a  disposition  to  enter  into  such  a 
confederacy,  they  might  be  crushed  separately,  before  they  could 
concert  measures  for  their  mutual  defence. 


The  keeping  togetlier  of  the  present  alliance  can  be  ascribed 
to  nothing  else,  but  the  clear  and  evident  conviction,  which  every 
iiieiiibcr  of  it  ia  under,  that,  if  it  should  once  break  without 
Iiaviiig  had  its  effect,  they  can  never  hope  for  another  opportunity 
of  reuniting,  or  of  prevailing,  by  all  the  joint  efforts  of  such  an 
union.  Let  us,  therefore,  agree  on  this  as  a  fixed  rule,  and  an 
inviolable  maxim,  never  to  lay  down  our  arms  against  France, 
till  we  have  utterly  disjoined  her  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Let  this  bo  the  first  step  of  a  public  treaty,  the  basis  of  a  general 
peace. 

Had  the  present  war,  indeed,  run  against  us,  and  all  our  at- 
tacks upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look  like  a  degree  of 
frenzy,  or  a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  despair,  to  be  determined 
oa  BO  impracticable  an  undertaking.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
we  hare  already  done  a  groat  part  of  our  work,  and  are  come 
within  view  of  the  end  that  we  have  been  so  long  driving  at.  "^e 
remain  victorious  in  all  the  seats  of  war.  In  Flanders,  we  have 
got  into  our  bands  several  open  oountries,  rich  towns,  and  forti- 
fied places.  We  have  driven  the  enemy  out  of  all  his  alliances, 
dispossessed  him  of  his  strong  holds,  and  ruined  his  allies  in 
Germany.  We  have  not  only  recovered  what  the  beginning  of 
the  war  had  taken  from  us,  but  possessed  ourselves  of  the  king 
dom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in 
Italy.  The  Spanish  war  Iiath  given  us  a  haven  for  our  .Hliips, 
and  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  province  of  that  kingdom. 
In  short,  we  have  taken  all  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon  the  very  heart  of  it.  We 
have  beaten  tlio  Frunch  from  all  their  advanced  posts  in  Europe, 
and  driven  theui  into  their  la.st  entrenchments.  One  vigorous 
^losh  on  all  sides,  one  general  assault,  will  force  the  enemy  to 
cry  out  for  quarter,   and   surrender   themselves   at   discretion. 


Another  Blenheim  or  Ratuillica  will  make  the  confederates  maa- 
terd  of  their  own  terms,  uud  arbitrators  of  a  peace. 

But  notwithstanding  the  advantages  already  gained  are  very 
considerable  if  we  pursue  them,  they  will  be  of  no  effect,  unleaa 
we  improve  them  towards  the  carrying  of  our  main  point.  The 
cneiiiy  staggers ;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he  falla  at  your  feet ; 
but  if  you  allow  hiiu  respite,  he  wi]l  recover  his  strength,  and 
come  upon  you  with  greater  fury.  We  have  given  him  several 
repeated  wounds  that  have  enfeebled  him,  and  brought  him  low  ; 
but  they  are  such  as  time  will  heal,  unless  you  take  advantage, 
from  hia  present  weakness,  to  redouble  your  attacks  upon  him. 
It  was  a  celebrated  part  in  Csesar's  character,  and  what  comes 
home  to  our  present  purpose,  that  he  thought  nothing  at  all  was 
done,  while  any  thing  remained  undone.  In  short,  we  have  beet 
tugging  a  groat  while  against  the  stream,  and  have  almost  wea- 
thered our  point ;  a  stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work  ;  hut 
if,  instead  of  that,  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  in  a  moment  to  the  plawj  from  whence'  we 
first  set  out. 

After  having  seen  the  necessity  of  an  entire  separation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  France  and  Spain,  our  subject  naturally  leads  us. 
into  the  consideration  of  the  most  proper  means  for  effecting  it. 

We  have  a  great  while  flattered  ourselves  with  the  prospect 
of  reducing  Prance  to  oar  own  terms,  by  the  want  of  money 
among  the  people,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  public  treasury  ;  but 
have  been  still  disappointed  by  the  great  sums  imported  from 
America,  and  the  many  new  expedients  which  the  court  hath 
found  out  for  its  relief.  A  long  consumptive  war  is  more  likely 
to  break  the  grand  alliance,  tlian  dinable  France  from  maintain- 
ing sufficient  armies  to  oppose  it.     An  arbitrary  gnvcrnracnt  will 

*  From  wlienee.    Frotn,  ia  reduniliuit  whea  joined  witli  inhtnce,  which,  of 
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never  want  money,  so  long  as  the  people  have  it ;  and  so  active  a 
people  will  ulways  have  it,  whilst  tlioy  can  send  wliat  merchan- 
dises they  please  to  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  French,  since  their 
alliance  with  Spain,  keep  thirty  ships  in  constant  motion,  between 
the  western  ports  of  France,  and  tJie  sonth  seas  of  America. 
The  king  himself  is  an  adventurer  in  this  traffic,  and  besides  the 
share  that  he  receives  out  of  the  gains  of  his  subjects,  has  im 
monse  snms.  that  come  directly  from  it  into  his  own  handa. 

We  may  further  consider,  that  the  French,  since  their  aban- 
doning Bavaria  and  Italy,  have  very  much  retrenched  the  ex- 
pcucQ  of  the  war,  and  lay  out  among  tbemselvca  all  the  money 
that  ia  consumed  Ln  it. 

Many  are  of  opinion,  that  the  most  probable  way  of  bringing 
Franco  to  rea.son,  would  bo  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  and,  by  that  means,  to  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication with  this  great  source  of  riches,  or  turn  the  current  of  it 
into  our  own  country.  Thia,  I  muat  confess,  carries  so  promis- 
ing an  appearauue,  that  I  would  by  no  means  discourage  the  at- 
tempt :  but,  at  ^he  same  time,  I  think  it  should  be  a  collateral 
project,  rather  than  our  principal  design.  Such  an  undertaking, 
(if  well  concerted,  and  put  into  good  hands)  would  be  of  infinite 
advantage  to  the  eommon  cause:  but  certainly,  an  enterprise  that 
carries  in  it  the  fate  of  Europe,  should  not  torn  upon  the  uncer- 
tainty of  winds  and  waves,  and  be  liable  to  all  the  accidents  that 
may  befal  a  naval  expedition. 

Others  there  are,  that  have  long  deceived  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  an  insurrection  in  France,  and  are,  therefore,  for 
laying  out  all  our  strength  on  a  descent.  These,  I  think,  do  not 
enough  consider  the  natural  love  which  tlic  gross  uf  mankind 
have  for  the  constitution  of  their  fathers.  A  man  that  is  not  en 
lightened  by  travel  or  reflection,  grows  as  fond  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  which  he  hath  b.'m  used  from  his  infancy,  as  of  cold 


olimatea  or  barren  countries,  in  wliich  Le  hath  been  boru  and 
bred.  BeBides,  there  is  a  kind  of  sluggisL  resignation,  as  well  aa 
poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  that'  we 
meet  with  but  very  few  who  will  be  at  the  pains  or  danger  of  ro- 
oovering  themselves  out  of  it ;  as  we  find  in  history,  instances  of 
perBons,  who,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung  open,  and  their 
fetters  struck  off,  have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dun- 
geons, than  stake  their  miserable  lives  and  fortunes  upon  the 
success  of  a  revolution.  I  need  not  instance  the  general  fate  of 
descents,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  men  and  provisions  by  sea, 
against  an  enemy  that  hath  both  at  hand,  and  without  which,  it 
is  impossible  to  seoure  those  con(|ueata  that  are  often  made  in  the 
first  onsets  of  an  invasion.  For  tlicse,  and  other  reasons,  I  can 
never  approve  the  nursing  up  commotions  and  insarrcctiona  in 
the  enemy's  country,  which,  for  want  of  the  necessary  support, 
are  likely  to  end  in  the  massacre  of  our  Mends,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  fumiliea. 

The  only  means,  therefore,  for  bringing  France  to  our  con- 
ditions, and  what  appears  to  me,  in  all  human  probability,  a  sure 
and  infallible  expedient,  is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them, 
and  overpower  them  with  mimbors.  Would  the  confederacy  ex- 
ert itself  aa  much  to  annoy  the  enemy,  aa  they  themselves  do  for 
their  defence,  we  might  bear  them  down  with  the  weight  of  -^ur 
armies,  and,  in  one  summer,  overset  the  whole  power  of  Franco. 

The  French  monarchy  is  already  exhausted  of  its  best  and 
bravest  subjects.  The  flower  of  the  nation  is  consumed  in  its 
wars :  the  strength  of  their  armies  consists,  at  present,  of  such  sa 
have  saved  themselves  by  flight  from  some  or  other  of  the  victo- 
rious confederates;  and  the  only  proper  persona  to  recruit  them, 
are  but  the  refuse  of  those  who  have  been  already  picked  out 
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for  the  service.  Mareschal  de  Vauban,  though  infinitely  partin! 
in  his  calculations  of  the  power  of  France,  reckons  that  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants  was  two  millions  less,  at  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  than  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that  was  there  con- 
cluded :  and  though  that  war  continued  nine  years,  and  this  hath 
as  yet,  lasted  but  six,  yet,  considering  that  their  armies  are  more 
strong  and  numerous  ;  that  there  hath  been  much  more  action  in 
the  present  war ;  and  that  their  losses  sustained  in  it  have  been 
very  extraordinary ;  we  may,  by  a  moderate  computation,  sup- 
pose, that  the  present  war  hath  not  been  less  projudiciul  than  the 
foregoing  one,  in  the  ravage  which  it  has  made  among  the  people. 
There  is,  in  France,  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  nam- 
ber  of  males  and  females;  and  among  the  former,  between  those 
who  are  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  such  as  are  too  young 
sickly,  or  decrepit  for  the  service ;  and  at  the  same  time,  such 
vast  numbers  of  ecclesiastics,  secular  and  religious,  who  live 
upon  the  labours  of  others,  that  when  the  several  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  supplied,  you  will  find  most  of  those  that  are  proper 
for  war,  absolutely  necessary  for  filling  up  the  laborious  part  of 
life,  and  carrying  on  the  underwork  of  the  nation.  They  have 
already  contributed  all  their  superiluous  hands,  and  every  new 
levy  thoy  make,  must  bo  at  the  expenee  of  their  farms  and  vine- 
yards, their  manufactiurca  and  oommeroe. 

On  the  contrary,  the  grand  alliance  have  innumerable  source* 
of  recruits,  not  only  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  Flanders;  but  in  all  the  populous  parts  of  Germany, 
that  have  little  trade  or  manufactures,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants.  Wc  may  add,  that  the  French  have 
only  Switzerland,  besides  their  own  country,  to  recruit  in;  and 
we  know  the  difficulties  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  srngk 
regiment;  whereas,  the  allies  have  not 'only  the  same  resource, 
but  may  be  supplied  for  money  from  Denmark,  and  other  ueutnb 


Btatea.  In  short,  the  confedemtua  may  bring  to  tlic  field  what 
forcea  they  jilcasc,  if  tliey  will  be  at  tho  charge  of  them:  hut 
France,  let  her  wealth  be  what  it  will,  must  content  herself  with 
the  product  of  her  owa  country. 

The  French  are  still  in  greater  straits  for  supplies  of  horse 
than  men.  The  breed  of  their  country  is-  neither  so  good  nor 
numerous  as  what  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
allies.  They  had,  last  summer,  about  threescore  thousand  in 
their  several  armies,  aud  could  not,  perhapo,  bring  into  the  field 
tliirty  thousand  more,  if  they  were  disposed  to  malce  such  an 
augmentation. 

The  French  horse  are  not  only  few,  but  weak,  in  comparison 
of  ours.  Their  cavalry,  in  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  could  not  sus- 
tain the  shock  of  the  British  horao.  For  this  reason,  our  late 
way  of  attacking  their  troops  sword  in  hand,  is  very  much  to  tho 
advantage  of  our  nation,  as  our  men  arc  more  robust,  and  our 
horses  of  a  stronger  make  than  the  French ;  and  in  such  attacks, 
it  is  the  weiglit  of  the  forces,  supposing  equal  courage  and  con- 
duct, that  will  always  carry  it.  The  English  strength  turned 
very  much  to  account,  in  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old, 
when  we  used  to  gali  them  with  our  long  bows,  at  a  greattr  dis- 
tance than  they  could  shoot  their  arrows;  this  advantage  wc  lost 
upon  the  invenlion  of  fire-arms ;  but,  by  the  present  method,  our 
strength,  as  well  as  bravery,  may  again  bo  of  use  to  us  in  the  day 
of  battle. 

We  have  very  great  encouragement  to  send  what  numbers  we 
are  able  into  the  field,  because  our  generals,  at  present,  arc 
sueh  as  are  likely  to  make  the  best  use  of  them,  without  throwing 
them  away  on  any  rash'  attempts,  or  ill-concerted  projects.  The 
confederate  armies  have  tliK  happiness  of  being  commanded  by 
persons  who  are  esteemed  the  greatest  leaders  of  the  present  age, 
and  arc,  perhaps,  e<]ual  to  any  that  have  preceded  them.  TViat* 
1  Freehin  Tictell  mid  ITutil.  I  covretV.  on  ton^dttoTrft- — *^ 
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whole  8pauisli  monarcby  out  of  tho  hands  of  the  enemy;  and  in 
order  to  it,  to  work  our  way  into  the  heart  of  Lis  country,  by 
dint  of  arma.  We  should,  therefore,  put  forth  all  our  strength, 
and,  without  having  an  eye  to  hia  preparations,  make  the  greatest 
push  that  we  are  able  on  oar  own  side.  We  are  told  that  the 
enemy,  at  present,  thinks  of  raising  three  score  thousand  men  for 
tho  next  summer;  if  we  regulate  our  levies  iu  that  view,  we  do 
nothing;  lot  ua  perform  our  utmost,  as  they  do,  and  we  shall 
overwhelm  them  with  our  multitudes.  Wo  have  it  in  our  power, 
at  luast,  to  ho  four  times  as  strong  as  tho  French,  but  if  ten  men 
are  in  war  with  forty,  and  the  latter  detach  only  an  equal  num- 
ber to  the  engagement,  what  benefit  do  they  receive  &om  their 
superiority  ? 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  business  of  the  confederates  to 
turn  to  their  advantage  their  apparent  odda  in  men  and  horse ; 
and,  by  that  means,  to  outnumber  the  enemy  in  all  rencouutera 
and  engagements.  For  the  same  reason,  it  must  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  allies  to  seek  all  opportuDities  of  battle,  because 
all  losses  on  the  opposite  side  arc  made  up  with  infinitely  more 
difficulty  than  on  ours ;  besides  that  the  French  do  their  business 
by  lying  still,  and  Lave  no  other  concern  in  the  war  than  to  hold 
fast  what  they  have  already  got  into  their  hands. 

The  miscarriage  of  the  noblest  project  that  ever  was  formed 
in  Europe,  can  be  ascribed  to  nothing  else  but  our  want  of  num- 
bers in  the  several  quarters  of  the  war.  If  our  armies,  on  all 
sides,  had  begun  to  busy  and  insult  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  forces  marched  out  to  Piemont,  Toulon  bad  been  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  Duko  of  Savoy.  But  could  thai 
prince  ever  have  imagined  that  the  French  would  have  been  at 
liberty  to  detach  whole  armies  against  him  ?  or  will  it  appear 
credible  to  posterity,  that  in  a  war  carried  on  by  the  joint  force 
of  80  manj  j^opulous  and  powerful  nations,  France  could  send  S(i 
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great  a  part  of  its  troops  to  one  scat  of  the  war,  without  suffering 
in  any  of  the  rest?  Whereas,  it  is  well  known,  that  if  the  duke 
of  Savoy  had  continued  before  Toulon  eight  days  longer,  he  liad 
been  attacked  bj  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which  was  more 
than  double  Uio  number  of  hia  own;  and  yet  the  enemy  was 
strong  enough  every  where  else  to  prevent  the  confederates  mak- 
ing any  impression  upon  them.  However,  let  us  fall  into  the 
right  measures,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  stroke  is  only  deferred. 
The  duke  of  Savoy  hath  secured  a  passage  into  Daupbiny;  and, 
if  the  allies  make  such  efforts  in  all  parts,  as  we  may  reasonably 
expect  from  them,  that  prince  may  still  make  himself  master  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hhoa& 

There  is  another  part  of  our  conduct  wliich  may,  perhaps, 
deserve  to  be  considered.  As  soon  as  we  have  agreed  with  the 
States  General  upon  any  augmentation  of  our  forces,  wo  imme- 
diately negooiate  with  some  or  other  of  the  German  princes,  who 
are  in  tbe  same  confederacy,  to  furnish  out  our  quota  in  merce- 
naries. This  may  be  doubly  prejudicial  to  the  alliance  :  first,  as 
it  may  have  an  ill  influence  on  the  resolutions  of  those  princes  in 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  who  may  be  willing  to  settle  as  small  a 
quota  as  they  can  for  themselves,  that  they  may  have  more  troops 
to  hire  out;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  it  may  hinder  them  from 
contributing  the  whole  quota  which  they  have  settled.  This 
actually  happened  in  the  last  campaign,  when  we  are  told  the 
G-ermans  excused  themselves  for  their  want  of  troops  upon  the 
Rhine,  as  having  abeady  put  most  of  their  forces  into  the  British 
and  Dutch  service.  Such  an  excuse,  indeed,  is  very  unjust,  but 
it  would  bo  better  to  give  them  no  occasion  of  making  it ;  and 
on  Buch  occasions,  to  consider  what  men  are  apt  to  do,  as  well  as 
what  they  may  do  with  reason. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  to  our  advantage,  that  all  the  foreign 
troops  in    British  pay  should    he   raised   in  ncutva.V  cQxasJwvft"^, 


Switzerland  in  particular,  if  timely  applied  to,  might  be  of 
use  to  U9 ;  not  only  in  respect  of  the  reinforcements  whi2h  we 
might  draw  from  thonce,  hut  because  such  a  draught  of  forces 
would  lessen  the  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed in  the  French  service.  The  bulk  of  our  levies  should, 
Doverthelesa,  be  raised  in  our  own  country,  it  being  impossible 
for  neutral  states  to  furnish  both  the  British  and  Dutch  with  a 
aulhcieut  nuniher  of  effective  men ;  besides  that  the  British 
soldiers  will  be  more  nt  the  disposal  of  their  general,  and  act  with 
greater  vigor,  under  the  conduct  of  one  for  whom  thoy  have  so 
just  a  value,  and  whom  Lhey  do  not  consider  only  as  their  leader, 
but  na  their  countryman.  We  may  likewise  suppose  that  the 
soldiers  of  a  neutral  state,  who  are  not  animated  by  any  national 
interest,  cannot  fight  for  pay  with  the  same  ardor  and  alacrity  as 
men  that  tight  for  their  prince  and  country,  their  wives  and' 
children. 

It  may,  likewise,  he  worth  while  to  eonsiJer,  whether  the 
military  genius  of  the  English  nation  may  not  fall  by  degrees, 
and  become  inferior  to  that  of  our  neighbouring  states,  if  it  bath 
no  occasion  to  exert  itself.  Minds  that  are  altogether  set  on 
trade  and  profit,  often  contract  a  certain  narrowness  of  temper, 
and  at  length  become  uncapahle  of  great  and  generous  resolutions. 
Should  the  French  ever  make  an  uneKpectcd  descent  upon  us, 
we  might  want  soldiers  of  our  own  growth  to  riso  up  in  oui  de- 
fence :  and  might  not  have  time  to  draw  a  snfficient  numboi  of 
troops  to  our  relief  from  the  remote  corners  of  Germany.  It  ia 
generally  said,  that  if  king  Charles  II.  had  made  war  upon 
France,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  might  have  conquered  it, 
by  the  many  veterans  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  this 
kingdom,  and  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  civil  wars.  It  ia 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  never  have  such  another  nursery  of  soldiers; 
but,  if  the  present  war  gives  a  more  military  turn  to  all  other  nir 
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tions  of  Europe,  thao  to  our  own,  it  is  to  be  fearod  we  may  lose 
ID  strength  what  we  gain  in  number.  We  may  apply  the  same 
consideration  nearer  home.  If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  raaj  not  these  two  parts  of  the  British  monarchy, 
after  the  disbanding  of  the  present  army,  be  too  powerful  for  the 
rest  in  case  of  a  revolt  ?  though,  Qod  be  thanked,  wo  are  not  in 
any  danger  of  one  at  present.  Uowevor,  as  those  considerations 
do  not  concern  the  more  essential  part  of  our  design,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  mentioned  them. 

The  Sparing  of  Ourselves  in  so  important  a  conjuncture,  when 
we  have  hut  this  single  opportunity  left  for  the  preserving  every 
thing  that  is  precious  amongst  as,  is  the  worst  sort  of  manage- 
ment that  we  can  possibly  fall  into.  The  good  husbandry  of  one 
age  may  entail  an  endless  expcnco  upon  nil  posterity.  We  must 
venture  the  sacrificing  a  part  of  our  lives  and  fortunes  at  present, 
if  we  will  effectually  secure  both  for  the  future.  The  British 
kingdom  is  so  well  st-ocked  with  people,  and  so  much  abounds  in 
horse,  that  we  have  power  enough  in  our  own  hands,  did  we  make 
wur  utmost  use  of  it,  to  humble  France,  and  in  a  campaign  or  two 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

There  is  not  a  more  disagreeable  thought  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  than  that  of  a  standing  army.  Eut  if  a  peace  bo 
made  before  the  disunion  of  Franco  and  Spain,  there  are  few,  per- 
haps, that  will  not  think  the  maintaining  a  settled  body  of  nume- 
rous forces  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  our  country.  We  have 
it,  therefore,  in  our  choice,  to  raise  sueli  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  troops,  as  at  present  may  be  sufficient,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  the  allies,  for  breaking  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  or, 
when  the  peace  is  concluded,  to  keep  on  foot  such  an  army  ai 
will  be  necessary  for  preventing  his  attempts  upon  ns. 

It  is  to  be  hopet3,  that  thw.sc  who  would  be  the  most  zealous 
against  keeping  up  a  constant  body  of  regulsw  ^.tooij*  &1\j%'c  a.  i^"^ 
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ural  peace,  will  the  most  diatlnguisli  theinselves,  for  thi  promot- 
ing nil*  augiueritation  of  those  wLich  are  now  on  foot ;  and,  by 
that  iiieans,  take  care  tbat  we  shall  not  Btand  in  need  of  such  an 
expedient. 

We  are,  indeed,  obliged,  by  the  present  sitaation  of  onr  af- 
fairs, to  bring  more  troops  into  the  field  than  w«  have  yet  done. 
As  tlio  French  arc  retired  within  their  lines,  and  bava  collected 
all  tkeir  strength  into  a  narrow  compass,  we  mast  have  greater 
numbers  to  charge  them  in  their  intrenchments,  and  force  them  to 
A  battle.  We  saw,  the  last  campaign,  that  an  army  of  fourscore 
thouaanJ  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  with  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough at  the  head  of  them,  oould  do  nothing  against  an  enemy 
that  were  too  numerous  to  be  assaulted  in  their  camps,  or  ab> 
tacked  in  their  strong  holds. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  deserves  our  utmost  at- 
tention. We  know  very  well,  that  there  is  a  prince  at  tbc  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  who  may  give  a  turn  to  the  war  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  if  he  tliiuka  fit  to  side  with  cither  party.  I  cannot 
presume  to  guess  how  far  our  ministers  may  be  informed  of  hia 
deaigQH:  but  unless  they  have  very  strong  assurances  of  hia  fall- 
ing in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  opposing  it;  they  cannot 
be  too  oircumspect  aud  speedy  in  taking  their  precautious  against 
any  contrary  resolution.  We  shall  be  unpardonable,  if,  after 
Such  an  expence  of  blood  and  treasure,  we  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  single  prince  to  command  a  peace,  and  make  us  accept 
what  conditions  he  thinks  fit.  It  is  certain,  according  to  the  pos- 
ture of  our  affairs  in  the  last  campaign,  this  prince  could  have 
turned  the  balance  on  either  side;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe  will  not  depend  any  more  on  the  determination 

'  Fur  the  promoting  an,  lie  has  expressed  liiiaself  in  tliis  careless  w»y 
two  or  three  times  iu  tliiu  [jaije.  He  should  hiive  saiJ — the  promoting  of 
an — but  the  propositiou, /or,  1=^  al»ciy  wrong  It  sliiiiild  h^,  6y — ditiinguiu 
t/i£tMcIvea  i 
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of  one  man's  will.  I  do  not  speak  this  because  I  think  there  ia 
any  appearance  of  that  prince's  uniting  himself  to  France.  On 
the  contrary,  as  he  hath  an  extraordinary  aeal  for  the  reformed 
rQligioQ,  and  great  sentimenta  of  honour,  I  think  it  ia  not  im- 
probable we  should  draw  him  over  to  the  confederacy,  if  we  press 
him  to  it  by  proper  motives.  His  love  for  religion,  and  hia  sense 
of  glory,  will  both  have  their  effect  on  a  prince  who  hath  already  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  a  patron  of  Protestants,  and  guaran- 
tee of  the  Westphalian  treaty.  And  if  his  interest  lialli  any  part 
in  his  actions,  the  allies  may  make  him  greater  offers  than  the 
French  king  can  do  in  the  present  conjuncture.  There  are  large 
extents  of  dominion  in  the  forfeited  principalities  of  the  empire ; 
doubtful  successions,  to  which  the  King  of  Sweden  seems  to  have 
very  just  pretensions ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  title  not  yet 
disposed  of,  and  a  seat  of  war  on  the  Moselle,  where  none  of 
our  generals  have  signalized  themselves.  It  would  be  presump- 
'on  to  bo  particular  in  any  proposals  on  sucli  an  occasion ;  it  is 
enough  to  have  shown  in  general,  that  there  are  fair  opportuni- 
ties, of  which  the  wisdom  of  the  oonfederatcs  may  make  use. 

Common  sense  will  direct  us,  when  we  sec  so  warlike  a  prince 
at  the  head  of  so  great  an  army  hovering  on  the  borders  of  our 
confederates,  either  to  obtain  his  fricndaliip,  or  secure  ourselves 
against  the  force  of  his  arms.  We  are  sure,  whatever  numbers 
of  troops  we  rai.se,  we  shall  have  no  hands  but  what  will  turn  to 
account.  Nay,  we  are  certain,  that  extraordinary  funds  and  aug- 
mentations for  one  or  two  campaigns  may  spare  ua  the  expenco 
of  many  years,  and  put  an  end  to  taxes  and  leriea  for  a  whole 
age;  whereas  a  long  parsimonious  war  will  drain  ua  of  more  men 
Hud  money,  and  in  the  end  may  prove  ineffectual. 

There  is  still  a  great  popular  objection,  whicli  will  be  made 
to  every  thuig  th:it  out  be  urged  on  this  subject.  And  indeed 
it  is  such  a  one  as  falls  io  much  in  with  the  prejudices  and  IvtlW 
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paBsionB  of  the  multitude,  that  when  it  is  turned  and  set  off  to 
advantage  by  ill -designing  men,  it  throws  a  damp  on  the  publia 
spirit  of  the  nation,  and  gives  a  check  to  all  generous  resolutionti ' 
for  its  honour  and  safety.  In  short,  we  are  to  he  told,  that  Eng- 
land contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  not  reasonable  she  should  make  auy  addition  to 
her  present  efforts.  If  this  were  true  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  any 
tolerable  colour  for  such  a  coaclusion.  Supposing,  among  a  mul- 
titude embarked  in  tlie  same  yessel,  there  are  several  that  in  the 
fury  of  a  teuipest  will  rather  perish,  than  work  for  their  preser- 
vation ;  would  it  not  bo  madness  in  the  rest  to  stand  idle,  and 
rather  chuse  to  sink  together  than  do  more  than  comes  to  their^ 
share  ?  Since  we  are  engaged  in  a  work  so  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  welfare,  the  remissuess  of  our  allies  should  be  an  argu- 
ment for  us  to  redouble  our  endeavours  rather  than  slacken  them. 
If  we  must  govern  ourselves  by  example,  let  us  rather  imitate  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  common  enemy,  thaa  the  supineneas 
and  ueglLgeuoe  of  our  &ieuds. 

We  have,  indeed,  a  much  greater  share  in  the  war  than  any 
other  part  of  the  confederacy.  The  French  king  makes  at  us  di- 
rectly, keeps  a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us.  and  hath  very  lately 
augmented  the  salary  of  his  court,  to  let  us  see  bow  much 
he  hath  that  dcsigu  at  his  heart.  Few  of  the  nations  la  war 
with  him,  should  they  ever  fall  into  hia  hands,  would  lose 
their  religion  or  form  of  government,  or  interfere  at  present  with 
him  iu  matters  cf  commerce.  The  Dutch,  who  are  likely  to  be 
the  greatest  losers  after  the  Britons,  have  but  little  trade  to  the 
Levant  in  comparison  with  ours,  have  no  considerable  plantations 
or  comiuercc  in  the  West  Indies,  or  any  woolleu-uianufacture«i 
for  Spain  ;  not  to  mention  the  strong  barrier  they  Ijavo  already 
purchased  between  France  and  their  own  country. 

But,  after  all,  every  nation  in  the  confederacy  makes  the  same 


complaintj  and  fancies  itself  the  greatest  sufferer  by  tlio  war.  In- 
deed, in  ao  common  a  pressure,  let  the  weight  bo  never  so  equally 
distributed,  every  one  will  be  most  sensible  of  that  part  which 
lies  on  bis  own  sboulders.  We  farnisb,  without  dispute,  more 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  alliance :  but  the  question  is, 
whether  others  do  not  exert  themselves  iu  proportion  accurdiiig  to 
their  respective  strength.  The  Emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  well  as  the  States  of  Holland  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  seem  at  least  to  come  up  to  us.  The  greatest 
powers  in  Germany  are  borrowing  money  where  they  can  get  it. 
Id  order  to  maintain  their  stated  quotas,  and  go  through  their  part 
of  the  expeuce :  and  if  any  of  the  circles  have  been  nogligeut, 
they  have  paid  for  it  much  more,  in  their  late  contributious,  than 
what  would  have  furnished  out  their  shares  in  the  commoB, 
charges  of  the  war. 

There  are  others  who  will  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation, 
and  the  difficulties  it  would  find  in  furEiahirig  greater  supplies  te 
the  war  tlian  it  doth  at  present.  To  this  we  might  answer,  tliat 
if  the  nation  were  really  as  poor  as  this  objection  makes  it,  it 
shouM  be  an  argument  for  enforcing  rather  than  diminishing  our 
present  efforts  against  France.  The  sinking  our  taxes  for  a  few 
years  would  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  and  in  a  little  time  occa- 
sion far  greater  impositions,  than  those  which  are  now  laid  upon 
us.  Whereas  the  seasonable  expeuoe "  of  part  of  our  riches,  will 
not  only  preserve  the  rest ;  but,  by  the  right  use  of  them,  procure 
vast  additions  to  our  present  stoct.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a 
person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body  to  lose  several 
ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding  it  wiE  weaken  him  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  put  a  new  tcrmeut  iuto  tho  routaining  mass,  and  draw 
i::to  it  fresh  supplies. 

But  wo  can  by  no  means  make  this  concession,  to  those  who 
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80  industriously  publisli  the  nation's  poverty.  Our  country  if 
uot  only  rich,  but  abounds  in  wealth  much  more  than  any  other  of 
the  same  extent  in  Europe.  France,  notwithstanding  the  good- 
ness of  its  climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  multitude  of  its 
inhabitants,  its  convenient  harbours,  both  for  the  ocean  and  Me- 
diterranean, and  its  present  correspondence  with  the  West-Indies, 
is  not  to  compare  "  with  Great-Britain  in  this  particular.  I  shall 
transcribe,  word  for  word,  the  passage  of  a  late  celebrated  French 
author,  which  will  lay  this  matter  in  its  full  light;  and  leave  the 
reader  to  make  the  counterpart  of  the  parallel  between  the  two 
nations. 

"  According  to  all  the  inc[uiries  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
uaring  several  years,  in  which  I  have  applied  myself  to  this  sort 
of  remarks,  I  have  observed,  that  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
of  this  kingdom  are  reduced  to  beggary,  and  are  actual  beggars. 
That  among  the  nine  other  parts,  five  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  alms  or  relief  to  these  aforementioned,  being  very  near  re- 
duced themselves  to  the  same  miserable  condition.  Of  the  four 
other  remainiugparts,  three  are  very  uneasy  in  their  circumstances, 
and  embarrassed  with  debts  and  law-suits.  In  the  tenth  part,  I  reckon 
the  soldiers,  lawyers,  ecclesiastics,  merehantB  and  substantial  citi- 
nens,  which  cannot  make  up  more  timu  a  hundred  thousand  families. 
And,  I  believe,  I  should  not  be  mistaken,  if  I  should  say,  that  there 
are  not  above  ton  thousand  of  these  families,  who  are  very  much 
at  their  ease :  and  if  out  of  these  ten  thousand,  we  should  take 
the  men  that  are  employed  in  public  business,  with  their  depend- 
antfl  and  adherents,  as  also  those  whom  the  king  supports  by  his 
bounty,  with  a  few  merchants,  the  number  of  those  who  retJtain 
will  bo  surprisingly  little."     Dixme  RoyaJc. 

What  a  dreadful  account  is  this  of  nineteen  millious  of  people ; 
for  so  many  the  author  reckons  in  that  kingdom.     How  can  we 

•  In  not  to  compare.  Suniowksit  vulgar.    We  goaerally  prefer  ilie  pas*- 
ive  form — it  not  to  be  compartd. 


Bco  snch  a  raultitude  of  souls  cast  under  so  many  siilidivisioTis  of 
misery,  without  reflecting  on  the  absurdity  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment tlint  sacrifices  the  ease  and  liappir.ass  of  so  many  reasonable 
boings  to  the  glory  of  one  of  tlicir  fellow-creatures?  But  this 
is  not  our  affair  at  present. 

If  we  run  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe  that  liave  luiy 
part  in  the  preseut  war,  wo  sliall  only  pass  through  so  many  dif- 
ferent scenes  of  poverty.  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Savoy,  are  re 
duced  to  great  extremities.  Germany  is  exhausted  tn  the  last 
degree  in  many  parts  of  it,  and  in  others  plundered  of  all  she 
had  left.  Ilollaud,  indeed,  flourishes  above  the  rest  in  wealth 
and  plenty  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  luSuite  industry  and  penuri- 
ou.sness  of  that  people,  the  eoarseuess  of  their  food  and  raiment, 
their  little  indulgences  of  pleasure*  und  excess,  it  is  no  wonder; 
that,  uotvitbstuuding  they  furuiab  as  great  taxes  as  their  iicigb- 
boursj  they  make  a  better  figure  under  them.  In  a  commonwealth 
there  are  not  so  many  overgrown  estates  as  in  moiiarehies,  the 
•wealth  of  the  country  is  so  ciiually  distributed,  that  most  of  the 
community  are  at  their  ease,  though  few  are  placed  in  extraordi- 
nary points  of  splendour  and  magniBcence.  liut,  notwithstand- 
ing these  circunista;..'e3  may  very  much  contribute  to  the  seem- 
ing prosperity  of  the  United  Provinces,  wo  know  they  are  indebt- 
ed many  millions  more  than  their  whole  republic  is  worth,  and  if 
wc  consider  the  variety  of  tuxes  and  impositions  they  groan  under 
at  a  time  when  their  private  dissensions  run  high,  and  some  of 
the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  govornment  refuse  to  haiT  their  share 
in  the  public  espence,  we  shall  not  think  the  condition  of  that 
people  80  much  to  be  envied  ns  some  amongst  us  would  willingly 
represent  it. 

Nor  is  Great  Britain  only  rich  as  she  stands  in  comparison 

.    •  Their  little  iiidiilgnieff  of  p/ramre.   Concisely,  ''Ul  iunctoirntely,  ex- 
i>resie<l.  fur — the  lilllf  indalgcncen  they  give  Ihemttlvrt  in  pttnture. 

COL.  ti. — 25 
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with  other  stotc?,  bat  is  really  so  in  her  own  intrinsio  wealtli 

She  had  never  more  ships  at  sea,  greater  quautities  of  merchau 
disc  in  her  warehouses,  larger  receipts  of  customs,  or  more  nu- 
merous commodities  rising  out  of  her  nianufactures  than  she  luu 
at  present.  In  short,  she  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  afflacuee 
of  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life*  If  our  silver  and 
gold  diminishes,  our  public  credit  continues  unimpaired,  and  if 
we  are  in  want  of  bullion,  it  lies  in  our  own  power  to  supply  our- 
selves. The  old  Roman  general,  when  he  hoard  his  army  com- 
plain of  thirst,  shewed  them  the  springs  and  rivers  that  lay 
beiiind  the  enemy's  camp.  It  is  our  own  case  :  the  rout  of  a 
Spanish  army  would  mtikc  us  masters  of  the  Indies. 

If  Prince  Eugene  takes  upon  him  the  ctHiiniand  of  the  con- 
federate forces  in  Cutalonia,  and  meets  with  that  support  from 
the  alliance  which  they  nre  capable  of  giving  him,  we  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  reducing  Spain  to  tlic  entire  obedience  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Tlie  Silesinn  fund  (to  the  immortal  reputation  of 
tliose  generous  patriots  who  wore  concerned  in  it)  enabled  that 
prince  to  make  a  conquest  of  Italy,  at  a  time  when  our  affair! 
were  more  desperate  there,  thaa  they  are  at  present  ia  the  king 
dom  of  Spain. 

When  our  parliament  have  done  their  utmost,  another  public 
spirited  project  of  the  same  nature,  which  the  common  enemj 
could  not  foresee  nor  prepare  against,  might,  in  all  probability, 
set  King  Charles  upon  the  throno  for  which  he  hath  so  long  con 
tended.  Ouc  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of  th( 
Spanish  continent. 

Let  U9,  therefore,  exert  the  united  strength  of  our  whole 
island,  and  by  that  means  put  a  new  life  and  spirit  into  the  con- 
federates,  who  have  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us,  and  will  abate  or  in- 

■  The  image,  in  this  sentence,  ia  fine ;  but  the  exproeaion  tomewbat  ««■ 
eept'wniiblB  on  the  acuouut  of  tbree  ofs  conuii<;  togetJi«r. 
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crease  Lhcir  preparations  according  to  the  exomple  thai  is  set 
them.  IVc  seft  the  necessity  of  an  augiucntiitiou  if  we  intend  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  reason,  or  rescue  our  eouutry  from  the  miser- 
ies that  may  befal  it ;  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  condition  of 
making  sucls  an  angmentation  as,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  cannot 
liut  prove  effectual.  If  we  carry  it^pn  vigorously,  wc  shall  gain 
for  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  lasting 
peace;  but  if  wc  neglect  ho  fair  an  opportunity,  we  may  be  will- 
ing to  employ  all  our  3iands,  and  all  our  treasures,  wlien  it  will 
be  too  late;  and  shall  be  tormented  with  one  of  the  most  iticlan- 
choly  reflections  of  an  afflicted  heart,  That  it  was  once  in  our 
power  to  have  made  ourselves  and  our  children  happy." 

*  I  nm  hv  no  means  n  j"<'.E;e  of  tlip  snliject  ilelHileil  in  tliis  paper*  wliith 
vrns,  (ipptii'i-iitly,  MriUcii  to  »i-i've  Ifitt  ujidsc.  hiiiI  In  uniiimti'  iln-  vifWA,  uf 
tliF  iiiiHiiir's  ri'iuiiiis  luiU  piiti'iiiiM,  tiieii  in  iliv  Jitvc  iuti  uf  itdiitiit.  Wliat 
*Vfi-v  tiiic  sti-a  13,  tluit,  if  nil  [mlitioiil  pniii|ililcta  weiv  iiiiiipiisi'i!  willi  l\\e 
cli'itrin*!**,  till-  jtixid  ai-iisi'.  uiid  ills  ifi>i>tl  leMipifr,  so  coiixpiiuixis  in  tliia, 
tln'V  wtriilil  lip  very  tis>-fiil  to  llie  piiMic,  nr,  nl  le'i«t>,  omld  di)  rii>  hurt. 
Wliiti  Mr,  .\ililirt(fti  S(ibinilt»^l,  !<i)iii*;liiii(!;^,  Id  Iju'i'itnui  ti  piirty-wi'ilir,  hi) 
kii<!W   liiiw  to  imiiiitiiin   ihe   tuiiueiu,  Ibe  (ile^uiiuu.   unJ  uvuu    .lifjuily,  ol 

hi*  cllAI'Ul.liT. 


■raB  LATE  TRIAL  AIO)  CONVICTION  OP 

COUNT    TAniFF.* 

The  whole  nation  is  at  present  very  inquisitive  after  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  cause  of  Goodman  Fact,  plaintiff,  and  Count 
Tariff,  defendant;  as  it  was  tried  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  in  the  year  of  the 
Lord  1713.  I  shall  therefore  give  my  countrymen  a  short  and 
faithful  account  of  that  whole  matter.  And  in  order  to  it,  must 
in  the  first  place  premise  some  particulars  relating  to  the  person 
and  character  of  the  said  plaintiff,  Goodman  Fact. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a  plain  spoken 
person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words.  Tropes  and  figures  are 
his  aversion.  He  affirms  every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art, 
rhetoric,  or  circumlocution.  lie  is  a  declared  enemy  to  all  kinds 
of  ceremony  and  complaisance.  lie  flatters  nobody.  Yet  so 
great  is  his  natural  eloquence,  that  he  cuts  down  the  finest  orator, 
and  destroys  the  best-contrived  argument,  as  soon  as  ever  he  gets 

» Tills  humorous  papei-  relates  to  the  Tariff,  as  it  is  callel,  or  treaty  of 
eiimmerce,  declaring  the  duties  of  import  and  export,  whicli  the  ministry 
hiid  aicreed  to,  at  tlie  peace  of  Utrecht.  A  bill,  wliich  the  Conimoiis  had 
ordered  to  be  brought  in,  for  the  confirmation  of  that  treaty,  occasioned 
great  debates,  and  was  at  length  thrown  out  by  a  small  majority,  'ibis 
fate  of  the  'J'arijf  was  thought  to  reflect  no  small  disgrace  on  the  makers  of 
the  peaco,  and  w.is  matter  of  great  triumph  to  llie  Whig  party.  See  the 
pafUcuhits  in  Burtiel,  under  the  year  1713,  and,  in  Ihulal's  Continuation. 


himself  to  he  heard.  lie  never  applies  to  the  jtQSsinna  or  preju- 
dices of  Lis  audience:  when  tlicy  listen  with  attetition  and  huiicst 
minds,  ho  never  fails  of  carrying  Lis  point.  lie  appeared  in  a 
»uit  of  English  broad-cloth,  very  plain,  but  rich.  Kvery  thing 
lie  wore  was  eiib.siantinl,  honest,  haiiic-spuu  ware.  His  cane, 
indeed,  came  from  the  J'^ast-Indies,  and  two  or  three  little  super- 
fluities from  Turkey,  and  other  parts.  It  is  said  that  he  encour- 
aged himself  with  a  bottlo  of  neat.  Port,  before  he  appeared  at 
the  trial.  He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court  by  several  thouRaiida 
of  weavers,  clwiliicrs,  fullers,  dyers,  packers,  calenders,  setters, 
silk-men,  spinners,  dressers,  whitstcrs,  winders,  mercers,  throw- 
sters, sugar-bakers,  distillers,  draper.**,  LotiL'rs,  planters,  mcreliants, 
and  fishcniiou ;  who  all  nnaaimously  declared  that  they  could  not 
live  above  two  mouths  louger,  if  their  fricud  Fact  did  not  gala 
bis  cause. 

Kvcry  body  was  overjoyed  to  hear  that  the  good  man  was 
oonio  to  town,  lie  no  sooner  made  Lis  appearance  in  court,  but 
Bcvcral  of  his  friends  fell  a  weeping  at  the  sight  of  him  :  for, 
indeed,  he  had  not  been  accn  thcro  thrco  years  before. 

The  charge  he  exhibited  against  Count  Tariff  wa&  drawn  up 
in  the  folUnving  articles. 

I.  That  the  said  Count  Lad  given  in  false  and  fraudulent 
reports  in  the  name  of  tLc  plaintiff. 

II.  TLat  thc.«aid  Ctmnt  Lad  tampered  with  tlie  said  plaintiff 
and  made  use  of  muuy  indirect  methods  to  bring  him  over  to  Lis 
party. 

III.  That  the  said  Count  had  wilfully  and  knowingly  tra- 
lucod  the  said  plaintiff,  having  misrepresented  Lini  in  many 
cunningly-devised  speeches,  as  a  person  in  the  French  interest. 

IV.  That  the  said  Couut  Lad  averred  in  the  prcsenco  of 
above  five  hundred  persons,  that  he  had  heard  the  plaiiititl'  sjjcak 
in  derogation  of  tLc  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Italians,  ilollanilors 
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and  others ;  who  were  the  persons  whom  the  said  plaintiff  had 
always  favoured  in  his  discourse,  and  whom  he  should  always 
continue  to  favour. 

v.  That  the  said  Count  had  given  a  very  disadvantageous 
relation  of  three  great  farms,  which  had  long  flourished  under  the 
care  and  superiutendcncy  of  the  plaintiff. 

VI.  That  he  would  have  obliged  the  owners  of  the  said  firms 
to  buy  up  many  commodities  which  grew  upon  their  own  lands. 
That  he  would  have  taken  away  the  labour  from  tHte  tenants,  and 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  That  he  would  have  lessened 
and  destroyed  the  produce  of  the  said  farms. 

That  by  these,  and  many  other  wiciced  devices,  he  would 
have  starved  many  honest  day-labourers :  have  impoverished  the 
owner,  and  filled  his  farms  with  beggars,  &o. 

Vn.  TLat  the  said  Count  had  either  sunk  or  mislaid  several 
books,  papers,  and  receipts,  by  which  the  plaintiff  might  sooner 
have  foimd  means  to  vindicate  himself  from  such  calunimes, 
aspersions,  and  misrepresentations. 

In  all  these  particulars,  Goodman  Fact  was  very  short  but 
pithy :  for,  as  I  said  before,  he  was  a  plain,  home-spun  man. 
Ills  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  lie  had  further  so  much  of 
the  Quaker  in  him,  that  he  never  swore,  but  his  affirmation  was 
as  valid  as  another's  oath. 

It  was  observed,  that  Count  Tariff  endeavoured  to  brow-beat 
tlic  plaintiff  all  the  while  he  was  speaking :  but  though  he  was 
not  so  impudent  as  the  Count,  he  was  every  whit  as  sturdy ;  and 
when  it  came  to  the  Count's  turn  to  speak,  old  Fact  so  stared 
lilm  in  tlie  face,  after  his  plain,  downright  way,  that  the  Count 
was  very  often  struck  dumb,  and  forced  to  hold  his  tongue  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse. 

More  witnesses  appeared  on  this  occasion,  to  attest  Goodman 
Fact's  reracity,  than  ever  were  seen  in  a  court  of  justice.     Ilis 


cause  was  plcauea   by  the  ablest  men  in  tlie  Uingdom ;  among 
whoiu  was  »  geiitlemau  of  Suffolk,'  who  did  him  signal  service. 

Count  Tariff  appearoil  just  the  reverse  of  Goodman  Fact. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  fine  brocade  waistcoat,  curiouslj^'  cuibruid- 
crud  wilh  flower-de  lucca.  IIo  wore  also,  a  hroad  brimtncd  hat,  a 
ehjuldcr-kuot,  and  a  pair  of  Bilvcr  clocked  stockings.  Ilia 
speeches  were  accompanied  with  much  gesture  and  grimace.  He 
abounded  in  empty  phrases,  superficial  flourishes,  violent  asaer- 
tioria,  and  feeble  proofs.  To  he  "brief,  he  had  all  the  French 
assuriince,  cumiing,  and  voluhilitv  of  tongue;  and  would  most 
oertataly  have  carried  his  cause,  had  he  dealt  with  any  one  antag- 
onist in  the  world  beside  Goodman  Fact. 

The  Count  being  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  charge  which 
had  been  made  against  biiu,  did  it  after  a  matiner  peculiar  to  tho 
family  of  the  Tariffs,  viz.  by  railing  and  calling  namea. 

lie,  in  the  first  place,  accused  his  adversary  of  scandalum 
tnagnatum,  and  of  speaking  against  his  superiors  with  saucineas 
and  contempt.  As  the  plain  good  man  was  not  of  a,  make  to  have 
any  friends  at  court,  ho  was  a  little  startled  at  this  aQOUsatioa, 
till  at  length  he  made  it  ajipcar,  that  it  was  impossible  far  any 
of  his  family  to  be  either  saucy  or  cringing ;  for  that  their  char 
acter  was,  above  all  others  in  the  world,  to  do  what  was  required 
of  them  by  the  court,  that  is,  ''^  To  speak  tho  truth,  and  nothtug 
but  the  truth." 

The  Count  in  the  next  place  assured  the  court,  that  his  antag- 
onist has  taken  upon  him  a  wrong  uuine,  having  curtailed  it  of 
two  or  three  letters  ;  for  that  in  reality  his  name  was  not  Fact, 
but  Faction.  The  Count  was  so  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that 
for  an  hour  together  he  repeated  it  iu  every  sentence  ;  calling  hia 
antagonist's  assertions,  the  reports  of  faction  ;  his  friends,   the 

»8ir  TLutiiflB  HaniDpr,  wlio,  at  first,  hud  fivoureJ  (he  •rtaty,  buV 
tflerwui'ds  spoke  warmly  ond  witli  utfeut  aLjaiaat  it. 
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BODS  of  faction;  the  testimonies  of  Lis  witncBSCf!,  the  dictates  of 
f&ction;  iiuy,  with  6uv\i  a  degree  of  iiiipiiduiiee  did  be  push  this 
matter,  tbatwLeii  he  heard  the  erica  of  ubove  a  million  of  people, 
begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  the  praj'crs  and  iniportuuitiei 
of  Buch  a  starving  multitude,  the  Clanioura  of  Faction. 

As  soon  as  the  Count  was  driven  out  of  this  device,  he 
affirmed  ronndlj  in  the  court,  that  Fact  vras  not  an  Eiiglishruaa 
by  birth,  but  tLat  he  was  of  Dutch  extraction,  and  born  in 
IloUaud.  In  conseijuciice  of  this  assertion,  he  began  to  rally  the 
poor  pUiDtiiJ,  under  the  titlu  of  Mynheer  Van  Fact;  which  took 
pretty  well  with  the  simpletons  of  his  party,  but  tbo  men  of 
sense  did  not  think  the  jest  worth  all  their  lands  and  tenements. 

When  the  Count  had  fiDtshed  bis  speech,  he  desired  leave  to 
call  in  his  witnesses,  which  was  granted  ;  when  immediately 
there  came  to  the  bar,  a  man  witii  a  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  his  face.  lie  spoko 
in  the  spirit,  nay  in  t}ie  very  language  of  the  Count,  repeated 
his  arguments,  and  confirmed  his  assertions,  lieiug  asked  hia 
uame,  he  said  the  world  called  him  Mercator:*  but  as  for  hia 
true  name,  lii.i  age,  his  lineage,  his  religion,  his  place  of  abode, 
they  were  particulars,  which,  for  certain  reasons,  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal.  The  court  found  him  such  a  false,  bhuffiing,  prevari- 
eating  rascal,  that  they  set  him  aside,  as  a  person  uncjualified  to 
give  his  testimony  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  advising  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  tnuderod  hia  ears,  to  forbear  uttering  such  no- 
torious Msehoods  as  ho  had  tbeu  published.  The  wituesa,  bow- 
ever,  persisted  in  his  contumacy,  telling  them,  he  was  sorry  to 
End,  that,  notwithstanding  what  he  had  said,  they  were  rraolved 
to  bo  as  arrant  fuols  as  all  thoLr  furefathera  had  been  for  a  hua 
drcd  years  before  tliem. 

•A  ministerial  J  npcr,  so  called,  written  by  Daniel  de  Foe,  in  vindioA 

tion  o(  the  treati/  <ij'  cmiuncre*. 


There  came  up  another  witness,"  who  spoke  much  to  the  r«5- 
putation  of  Cuiint  Tariff.  This  was  a  tall,  black,  'jliistcriiifr  pfT' 
6on,  (ireased  in  a  Spanish  habit,  with  a  pluiuc  of  feathers  on  his 
head,  a  Qolillio  about  his  neck,  and  a  long  Toledo  sticking  out  h} 
his  side:  his  garments  were  so  covered  with  tinsel  and  spangles 
that  at  a  distance,  he  seemed  to  be  made  up  of  silver  and  gold 
lie  called  himself  Don  Aasieiilo.  and  mentioned  severiil  nation! 
that  had  sought  his  friendship ;  hut  declared  that  he  had  beei 
gained  over  by  the  Count;  and  that  lie  M'as  come  into  thesi 
parts  to  enrich  every  one  that  heard  him.  The  court  was,  ai 
first,  very  well  pleased  with  his  figure,  and  the  promises  he  mad<j 
tlieni  ;  but  upon  esamtnation,  found  him  a  true  Spaniard;  no- 
thing but  show  and  beggary.  For  it  was  fully  proved,  that,  not 
withstanding  the  boasts  and  nppearance  which  he  made,  he  was 
not  worth  a  groat :  nay,  that  upou  casting  up  his  annual  expenses, 
with  the  debts  and  encumbrances  whicli  lay  upon  his  estate,  be 
was  worse  than  nothing. 

There  appeared  another  witness  in  favour  of  the  Count,  who 
spoke  with  so  much  violonoe  and  warmth,  that  the  court  begun 
to  listen  to  him  very  attentively ;  till,  upon  hearing  his  name, 
they  found  he  was  a  notorious  knight  of  the  post,  being  kept  in 
pay,  to  give  hia  testimony  on  all  occasions  where  it  was  wantud. 
This  was  the  Examiner  ■''  a  person  who  had  abused  almost  every 
man  iti  England,  that  deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  called 
Goodman  Fact  a  liar,  a  seditious  person,  a  traitor,  and  a  rebel ; 
and  so  much  incensed  the  honest  man,  that  he  would  certainly 
have  knocked  him  down,  if  he  could  have    come  at  him.     It 


■  Ry  tli'a  witness,  is  nientit,  f/c  Antinnio  C'lntrnct,  or  tlianf,  mnile  by  the 
kinil  cf  Spain,  f">r  llic  iiii|>oHaiioii  of  ru'ijioes  iiilo  his  .\riu'ili':«ii  iii>nj|iniiitg, 
l<j  the  Suutli-seii  i;oiii|>niiy  ;  lire  8U|iprtsiiil  betietit^  of  wIiil-Ii  eiiutiiii.t^  iie- 
iiiji  piii-t  iif  Llie  ireiity  of  cuiuiiLt;roL>,  wltb  much  iusiileJ  upou  by  Itiu  iiiin- 
igtei'ini  ji()v(h:  iti:», 

■•Tilt;  fnnipua  pnlitic-nl  paper  of  tliat  iiitme,  iu  wliiiili  Swift,  and  Bomt 
oilier  writei-8  uf iifjit,  wor«  <;oui.-ei'ii«iL 
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was  allowed  by  ercry  body,  that  so  foal-monthed  a  witness  ucver 
appeared  in  any  cause.  Seeing  several  persons  of  great  eminence, 
who  bad  maintained  the  cause  of  Goodman  Fact,  he  called  *hem 
idcots,  blockheads,  villains,  knaves,  infidels,  atheists,  apostates, 
fiends,  and  devils ;  never  did  man  show  so  much  eloquence  in 
ribaldry.  The  court  was,  at  length,  so  justly  provoked  with  this 
fellow's  behaviour,  who  spared  no  age,  nor  sex,  nor  profession, 
which  had  shown  any  friendship  or  inclination  for  the  plaintiff, 
that  several  began  to  whisper  to  one  another,  it  was  high  time 
to  bring  him  to  punishment.  But  the  witness  overhearing  the 
word  Pillory  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  slunk  away  privately,  and 
hid  himself  among  the  people. 

After  a  full  hearing  on  both  sides.  Count  Tariff  was  cast,  and 
Goodman  Fact  got  his  cause ;  but  the  court,  sitting  late,  did  not 
think  it  fit,  at  that  time,  to  give  him  costs,  or,  indeed,  to  enter 
into  that  matter.  The  honest  man  immediately  retired,  after 
having  as-sured  bis  friends,  that  at  any  time,  when  the  Count 
should  appear  on  the  like  occasion,  he  would  undertake  their  de- 
fence, and  come  to  their  assistance,  if  they  would  be  at  the  pains 
to  find  him  out. 

It  is  incredible,  how  general  a  joy  Goodman  Fact's  success 
created  in  the  city  of  London ;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  or 
heard  the  next  day,  but  shaking  of  hands,  congratulations,  re- 
flections on  the  danger  they  had  escaped  ;  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  had  delivered  them  from  it. 

The  night  concluded  with  balls,  bonfires,  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  like  public  demonstrations  of  joy. 


THE    WniG-EXAMINEB. 

[The  notes  marked  S.  are  tnkea  from  Niuhols'  edition  of  1783.] 

INTKODUCTOET    EEMAEK9. 

"Every  reader  of  every  purty,  sinep  personal  iiialiee  is  pnst,  and  the 
Papers  w'liioli  onve  inflamed  llie  nation  aro  read  only  fij  i;fru-<faiis  of  Wit, 
must  wish  for  niopc  of  Tlie  Wliij;  Examiiien*;  for  uii  no  ootusinn  wns  the 
^euiiia  of  AdJUori  more  vigoroiiily  exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  su[>erior 
ity  of  hia  Wit  nwre  evidently  Bjipear."  Bit.  Jounso.n. 

"Soon  afler  the  first  appearance  of  the  Examiner  ■  came  otit  a  paper 
from  the  other  »ide,  called  The  Wlijg  Examiner,'' written  with  so  much 
tire,  and  in  so  exeellejit  a  style,  iia  put  ihe  Tones  in  no  eniull  [mlti  fur 
tbeip  fiiviwirite  hero:  every  one  eried,  IJit'kerstiiff  nuisl  bo  (he  author;  and 
[leopli^  were  the  more  i;oiitirined  in  thw  opinion,  upon  iti  being  bo  soor 
laid  down,  whiuh  seemed  to  bIiow  that  it  wjia  only  written   to  bind  the 

•  On  the  3d  of  Auf^^tist,  1710,  appeared  the  first  number  nf  "Tlie  Ex- 
aminer," till'  iibitBt  vinilivalioii  of  llif  monanres  of  the  queen  and  her  new 
niinistiy.  "  Alxuit  o  dozen  of  these  luipei-s,"  Dr  Swift,  tells  us,  "written 
with  ii'iR'h  spiril  and  eluirpiies",  some  by  SeeretaryHt.  rlohn.  since  lord 
Bolingbioke  J  utners  by  I>r.  Alterbmy,  wia'e  lii-ili'ii  «if  Rueliester;  and 
iitber?  agniii  Ijy  Mr.  Trior  Dr.  Kleiliil,  ir.,  vvece  piiblislicd  wiih  bji  i  lit  np- 
pliiuae.  ]lut  those  gentlemen  beinf;  grown  weary  I'f  llie  work,  or  oIIut 
wise  eiiljiloyed,  tlif  detentuiiiitiiin  wa*,  lliat  I  should  eontiiiue  it,  whiuh  I 
did  rtco'l-dnigly  pipht  rnontlia.  But,  my  style  being  soon  dis,-overed.  nn<l 
•iaviti;T  eoiilineled  a  great  lumihpr  of  enfinii  s,  I  let  il  fall  inlo  uilinr  linnds, 
*hn  held  it  n|i  in  ataiif  timiuier  until  hi-r  niiije-ty'a  di'nth."  Dr.  Swift  betrnn 
with  -Nu.  13,  and  ended  by  writiji^;  n  ]iiua  uf  No.  -Ifl;  when  Mrs.  Miintey 
lonk  it  ii|),  and  Hiii^hrd  lln'  first  vnlnriii'L  it  wiia  afterwards  resiiiiKM:  by 
Mr.  (Jhlisivoith,  who  eonii'letid  fiuir  T'liiDtes  mure,  and  published  nine- 
I  ei'u  numliersof  a  sixth  volunii',  when  lh«  (jUretia  dt:utll  put  no  end  to 
the  whole. — N. 

!>  In  this  wi>rk  Mr.  ,\ild:j*on  waB  assisted  by  Mnytiwiiring.  Mr.  Old 
mi  von,  indeed,  IVoni  ihe  uireiiniiiUuieo  of  its  beint;  bitd  down  lu  make  loon 
f'r  The  Medlev,  npprehun'led  it  lo  have  been  ])rinei|ijilly  the  produetioii  ul 
Mr.  iluvnwarin"      Stc  the  nnlut  on  No.  Ill — >,'. 
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Examiners  to  their  good  beliavii  iir,  and  -was  never  designed  to  be  a  weeklj 
paper.*^  Gay's  Present  State  of  Wit,  1711. 

"Addison  wrote,  as  different  exigencies  required,  in  1707,  'Tlie  pre* 
sent  State  of  the  War,  ami  tlie  ^ec■e8«ity  of  an  Augmentation;'  which, 
however  judicious,  beinn  written  on  temporary  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  poweis,  has  naturally  sunk,  by  its  own  weiglit,  into  neglect 
This  cannot  be  siiiil  of  the  lew  pa)H-rs  intituled,  'The  Whig  Examiner,'  in 
which  is  exhibited  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and  liunioruus  entiie. 
Of  this  paper,  which  just  appeait-d  and  expired.  Swift  remarks  with  ex- 
ultation, that  'It  is  now  down  among  the  dead  ^en.'  He  might  well  re- 
joioe  at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could  not  have  killed." 

Db.  Johnbos. 


No.  1.  THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER   14,  1710. 

Nescis  mens  hominnm  (htl  snrtisqne  ftatnra, 

Et  Krvare  modnin,  rebus  sublata  secnndLi  I 

Tamu  t«mpas  erit,  inxKno  cum  optaveric  emptom 

Intactuin  Pallanta,  and  cum  fulia  Ista  dieuique 

Oderit Vmo.  Mn.  x.  Bth. 

'0  mortals!  Wind  In  fate,  who  never  know 
To  bear  high  fortune,  or  endure  the  h>w  I 
The  time  sliall  come,  when  Turnuii,  but  in  vain, 
Shall  wish  untouch'il  the  trophies  4if  the  slain  ; 
Shall  wish  the  fiitiil  belt  were  far  away. 
And  curse  the  dire  rcmeuibrance  uf  the  day.'— Drvdek. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  censure  the  writings  of  others, 
and  to  give  all  persons  a  rehearing,  who  have  suflFered  under  any 
unjust  sentence  of  the  Examiner.  As  that  author  has  hitherto 
proceeded.  Lis  paper  would  have  been  more  properly  entitled  tlie 
Executioner.*  At  least,  his  examination  is  like  that  which  is 
made  by  the  rack  and  wheel.  I  have  always  admired  a  critic 
that  has  discovered  the  beauties  of  an  author^  and  never  knew 

»  We  are  to  impute  to  this  provocntion,  the  peculiar  keenness  of  our 
nuthor's  reproof,  in  these  papeis.  Hut  one  is  surprised  to  observe  how 
much  of  that  keenness  is  diiected  against  the  style  of  his  antagonist.  'Ih* 
reason  is,  that  the  good  taste  of  that  time  would  not  endure  a  want  of  >-ox 
rect  and  just  composition,  even  in  a  party-writer. 


one  who  made  it  his  business  to  lash  the  faults  uf  other  writers, 
tlmt  was  not  guilty  of  greater  liinisulf;  as  the  luuigiiiaii  is  guu- 
erally  a  worse  malefactor,  than  the  criminal  that  suffers  by  hia 
hand.  To  prove  wfiat  I  say,  there  needs  no  moro,  than  to  read 
the  niniotatiotis  which  this  author  has  made  upon  Dr.  Garth's 
poem,  with  the  preface  in  the  front,  and  a  riddle  at  tlie  end  nf 
them.  To  begin  with  the  first :  did  ever  an  advocate  for  a  party 
open  with  bucU  an  unfortunate  assertion  ?  '  The  collective  body 
of  the  whlga  have  already  engrossed  our  riches  : '  That  is,  in 
plaiti  English,  the  whigs  are  possessed  of  all  tlie  richea  of  the 
nation.  la  not  this  giving  up  all  he  iiaa  been  contending  for 
these  six  weeks  ?  Is  there  any  tiling  more  reasonable,  than  that 
those  who  have  all  the  riches  of  the  nation  in  their  posses.sion, 
or,  if  he  likes  his  own  phrase  better,  as  indeed  I  think  it  is 
stronger,  that  those  who  have  already  engrossed  our  riches, 
should  have  the  management  of  our  public  treasure,  and  the  di- 
rection of  our  fleets  and  armies?  But  lot  us  proceed:  'Their 
repreaentative,  the  Kit-Cat,  have  pretended  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  our  sense. ' "  Well,  but  what  does  all  this  end  in?  If  the 
author  means  any  thing,  it  is  this;  that,  to  prevent  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  sense,  he  is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail,  and 
sell  a  pennyworth  of  it  every  week.  lu  what  follows,  there  ia 
uuch  a  shucking  familiarity,  both  in  his  railleries  and  civilities, 
that  one  cannot  long  be  in  doubt  who  is  the  author.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  I  shall  pass  it  over, 
ind  hasten  to  the  riddles,  which  are  as  follows. 

■  Prior  Wiia  the  ntithor  "f  tho  iiuiiibcf  and  niinotationa  nnirnadvcrted 
Cliim  in  this  l'a]wr.  .\liriiit  tliia  lime  he  luiil  <ii!-i'ifvil  the  Wliij^  I'fiity, 
ID  jiiin  ihe  'lory  iidministratinn.  Ahoul  lUo  titue  nf  liis  n|nist.ncy  he  wiia 
<}x[iell«rj  from  tlit  Kil-Cut.  (JluU;  bihI  lio  alliultis,  in  tlie  wiphIs  Ik-iv  quoted, 
to  Ilia  cxpiil^:nii.  lie  at-triH  to  hiive  liren  thi-  liilitt  |i<'r.Hi)ti  li.Vifil  il|>oii  foi 
the  uuiiinyeiiieiit.  of  tlie  ExatiiiuiT,  which  dcvtilvtid  ultiuiiitely  on  L>i. 
Bwiftu  Till"  ilriiiiliiii^  lie  ncyivcJ  hiTe  finiii  AiMiRon  (iriihiiUly  sieliccicd 
Trior,  kiiJ  dii^aljlcd  )iim  (or  his  new  lionourable  eiii|jljiyment„  See  Tux 
I2uio.  8  rola.     Nolet  on  the  Examiner,  >'o.  'itU  ii'&o.  "i-i"*,— ■^. 
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THE   BIDDLE. 


Sphinx  was  a  monster,  that  would  eat 
Whatever  stranger  she  could  get : 
Unless  his  ready  wit  disclos'd 
The  subtle  riddle  she  propos'd. 
(Edipns  was  resolv'd  to  go^ 
And  try  what  strength  of  parts  eould  do; 
Says  Sphinx,  on  this  depends  your  fiste; 
Tell  me  what  animal  is  that, 
Which  hast  four  feet  at  morning  bright! 
Has  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night  t 
Tis  man,  said  he,  who  weak  by  nature. 
At  first  creeps,  like  his  fellow-creature^ 
UfKtn  all  four :  as  years  accrue, 
With  sturdy  steps,  he  walks  on  two ; 
In  age,  at  length,  grown  weak  and  sick; 
For  his  third  leg  adopts  the  stick. 
Now  in  your  turn,  'tis  just,  raethink% 
You  should  resolve  me,  Madnm  Sphinx, 
What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he. 
Who  has  four  legs  then  two,  then  three ; 
Tlien  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more. 
And  runs  away  at  last  on  four. 

The  first  part  of  this  little  mystical  poem  is  an  old  riddii,, 
vhich  we  could  have  told  the  meaning  of,  had  not  the  author 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  explaining  it ;  but  as  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  second,  he  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  darL  The  rid 
die  runs  thus :  '  What  creature  is  it  that  walks  upon  four  legs  in 
the  morning,  two  legs  at  noon,  and  three  legs  at  night  ? '  This 
he  solves,  as  our  forefathers  have  done  for  these  two  thousand 
years  ;  and  not  according  to  Rabelais,  who  gives  another  reason 
why  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  creature  with  three  legs  at  night 
Then  follows  the  second  riddle  :  '  What  creature,  (says  he,)  is  it 
that  first  uses  four  legs,  then  two  legs,  then  three  legs :  then 
loses  one  leg,  then  gets  two  legs,  and  at  last  runs  away  upon 
four  legs  ? '  Were  I  disposed  to  be  splenetic,  I  sh  Duld  aak  if 
there  was  any  til  ing  in  the  New  Garland  of  Biddies  so  wild,  sa 


shall  take  upon  mc  to  say,  tiiat  the  author  has  stolen  his  hint  out 
of  tLe  Garland;  from  a  riddle  which  I  was  better  actjuainted  with 
than  the  Nile,  when  I  was  bat  twelve  years  old.  It  runs  thus : 
Kiddle  my  ridille  my  rec,  wliat  is  this?  Two  legs  sat  upon 
three  legs,  and  Lcid  one  leg  tn  her  hand;  in  came  four  legs,  and 
snatelied  away  one  leg;  up  started  two  legs,  aud  flung  three  Icga 
at  four  legs,  and  brought  one  leg  back  again,  This  cuiguia, 
joined  with  the  foregoing  two,  rings  all  the  ohauges  that  eau  be 
made  upon  four  legs.  That  I  may  deal  more  ingenuously  with 
mj  reader  tlian  the  abovementioned  enigmatist  has  done,  I  shall 
present  him  with  a  key  to  ray  riddle :  which,  upon  application, 
he  will  find  exactly  fitted  to  all  the  words  of  it :  one  leg  is  a  leg 
of  mutton,  two  legs  is  a  servant  maid,  three  legs  is  a  joint  stool, 
which  in  the  spliini'a  country  was  called  a  tripode ;  as  four  leg* 
IS  a  dog,  who,  in  all  nations  and  ages  has  been  reckoned  a  quad- 
ruped. We  have  now  the  exposition  of  our  first  and  third  rid- 
dles upon  legs  J  let  us  here,  if  you  please,  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  oar  second,  whicli  ia  thus  ia  tho  author's  words : 


m 

r     Th 


Whnt  itrnng-er  croatiire  yet  is  he. 
That  has  four  legs,  then  two,  then  tliree; 
Then  loses  one,  then  gets  two  more, 
And  runs  away  at  lost  on  fourt 


This  riddle,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  was  proposed  by  CEJjpus  to 
the  sphinx,  after  he  had  given  his  solution  to  that  which  the 
sphinx  had  proposed  to  him.  This  CKdipus,  you  must  understand 
though  the  people  did  not  believe  it,  was  sou  to  a  king  of  Thubes 
ond  bore  a  particular  grudge  to  the  treasurer  of  that  kingdom 
wbioh  made  him  so  bitter  upon  H.  h.  m  this  enigma 

Wlmt  stranger  eroaliire  y*t  is  hp, 
That  lias  four  legs,  theo  two,  Uieii  three 
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By  which  he  intimates,  that  this  great  man  at  Thebes,  being 
'  weak  by  nature,'  as  he  admirably  expresses  it,  could  not  walk 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  bat,  like  other  children,  fell  upon  all  four 
when  he  attempted  it;  that  he  afterwards  went  upon  two.  legs, 
like  other  men ;  and  that,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  he  got  a 
white  staff  in  Queen  Jocasta's  court,  which  the  author  calls  his 
third  leg.  Now  it  so  happened,  that  the  treasurer  fell,  and  bj 
that  means  broke  his  third  leg,  which  is  intimated  by  the  next 
words,  '  Then  loses  one  ' — Thus  far,  I  think,  we  have  travelled 
through  the  riddle  with  good  success. 

What  stranger  creature  yet  is  he, 

That  has  four  legs,  tlien  two,  then  three  t 

Then  loses  one 

But  now  comes  the  difficulty  that  has  puzzled  the  whole  town 
and  which,  I  must  confess,  has  kept  mc  awake  for  these  three 
nights : 

^Tlien  gets  two  more. 


And  runs  away  at  lost  on  four. 

I  at  last  thought  the  treasurer  of  Thebes  might  have  walked  upon 
crutches,  and  so  ran  away  on  four  legs,  viz.  two  natural  and  two 
artificial.  But  this  I  have  no  authority  for;  and  therefore,  upon 
mature  consideration,  do  find  that  the  words  (Then  gets  two 
more)  are  only  Greek  expletives,  introduced  to  make  up  the 
verse,  and  to  signify  nothing  and  that  runs,  in  the  next  line, 
should  be  rides.  I  shall,  therefore,  restore  the  true  ancienl 
reading  of  this  riddle,  after  which  it  will  be  able  to  explain 
itself. 

(Enipus  speaks : 

Now  in  jnur  turn,  'tis  just,  metliinks, 
You  should  resolve  me,  Madam  Sphinx, 
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ma 


"What  Rtrrtiiger  creiiLure  j<-'t'  ''  '"!. 

Willi  lias  four  Icf^s,  tlien  two,  tli.'ii  three; 

Then  I0308  line,  Llier  iinins  two  more. 


And  riiles 


awuy 


lit  last  on  fuur 


I  must  now  iuform  tbo  reader,  that  Tbcbcs  was  on  tlie  continent. 
BO  that  it  was  easy  for  a  niaa  to  ride  out  of  his  iloniinions  ou 
horseback,  an  advantage  that  a  British  statesman  would  be  de- 
prived of.  If  be  would  run  away,  be  must  do  it  '  in  an  open 
boat ; '  for  to  say  of  au  Etigliahmau,  in  this  sense,  (hat  lie  runs 
away  on  all  four,  would  bo  as  absurd,  as  to  say,  be  clapped  spurs 
to  bis  borse  at  St.  James's  gate,  aud  galloped  away  to  the 
Hague. 

Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  this  subject,  I  shall  advise  tbo 
author,  for  the  future,  to  speak  hia  meaning  more  plainly.  I 
allow  ho  has  n  happy  talent  at  doggrcl,  when  he  writes  upon  a 
known  subject  :  where  be  tells  us  in  plain  intelligible  language, 
how  Syrisca's  ladle  was  lost  in  one  bole,  and  Hans  Carvers 
'finger  in  another,"  he  is  very  jocular  and  diverting  ^  but,  wbou 
be  wraps  a  lampoon  in  a  riddle,  he  must  consider  that  his  jest  is 
lost  to  every  one,  but  the  few  merry  wags  that  are  iu  the  secret. 
This  is  making  darker  satires  than  ever  PersJus  did,  After  tbia 
cursory  view  of  the  Examiner's  pcrformanc«,  let  us  consider  hia 
remarks  upon  the  doctor's.  That  general  picee  of  raillery  which 
he  passes  upon  the  doctor's  considering  tbo  treasurer  in  Bcvcral 
ditferent  viewa,  ia  that  which  might  fall  upon  any  poem  in  Waller, 
or  any  other  writer,  who  has  diversity  of  thouglits  and  allu- 
sions: and  though  it  may  appear  a  pleasant  ridicule  to  an  ig- 
norant reader,  ia  wholly  groundless  and  unjust.  I  do  likewise 
Aissent''  with  the  Esamim^r,  upon  the  phrases  of  'passions  being 

■  These  nnnsiinis  to  Prior's  pooms  confirm  wliat  liaa  U-cn  suiil  in  the 
Hret^i'diiiL;  note  nn  ihis  |'rt|itf.  p.  G. — N. 

^  l)i*Mvt  vith  'I  lifv  "  ho  Ji'li'^lit  in  Liituiiziiiff  tlie  F.iijflish  fdiipiie. 
wotilii  eorreit  wltlimit  *oru|ilt> — dimient  from- — But  ttui  iiialtijr  is  not  fjiiile 
M)  cloar  ita   they  prLtend.     Din,  in  tlie  coraiiouiid  words  .f  our  W'j,w\'^sv 
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poised,'  and  of  tho  '  retrieving  merit  from  dcpeudancc,'  which  are 
very  beautiful  and  poetic.  It  is  the  same  cavilling  spirit,  that 
finds  fault  with  that  expression  of  the  '  pomp  of  peace  among  the 
woes  of  war,'  as  well  as  of  '  offering  unasked.'  As  for  the  Nile, 
how  Icarus  and  PhaSton  came  to  be  joined  with  it,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. I  must  confess,  they  have  been  formerly  used  to  repre- 
sent the  fate  of  rash  ambitious  men ,-  and  I  cannot  imagine  why 
the  author  should  deprive  us  of  those  particular  similies  for  the 
future.  The  next  criticism  upoir  the  stars,  seems  introduced 
for  no  other  reason,  but  to  mention  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  whom  the 
author  every  where  endeavours  to  imitate  and  abuse.  But  I 
shall  refer  the  Examiner  to  the  frog's  advice  to  her  little  one, 
that  was  blowing  itself  up  to  the  size  of  an  ox : 


Par  erls- 


-XoB  »i  te  ru  peris,  inquit, 


The  allusion  to  the  victim  may  be  a  gallimatia  in  French 
politics,  but  is  an  apt  and  noble  allusion  to  a  true  English  spirit, 
And  as  for  the  Examiner's  remarks  on  the  word  bleed,  (though 
a  man  would  laugh  to  see  impotent  malice  so  little  able  to  con- 
is  not  alvays  a  prepoi^ition,  properly  so  called,  like  the  Latin,  de.  but  an 
article,  expressing  very  strongly  negation,  or  contrariety ;  as,  ditallow,  di»- 
oion,  (lUagree,  Ac.  wlucli  nieiin  tlie  8.ime  thing  as,  I  do  not  allom,  do  not 
own,  do  not  agree,  Ac.  The  prepositive  article,  di*,  thus  understood,  not 
only  ma\%  Imt  frequently  must,  Ce  fallowed  by  the  preposition  with :  as,  1 
dinpute  witk  ynti,  I  lisagree  with  yon^I differ  with  f/ou,  (which  is  uuqnestioa- 
ablv  good  Engiiali,)  and,  agreeably  to  tliis  analogy,  we  must  hay,  I dixxent 
with  you — the  sense  being  re:<pectively,  I  do  not  understand,  agree,  hold,  or 
think  toilh  you. 

But  dinitent  with,  it  will  be  said,  must  be  wrong,  because  the  word  dif- 
»ent,  being  of  Latin  derivation,  must  follow  the  idiom  of  f\iat  tongue. 
Here,  again,  there  is  some  doubt:  for  the  Latin  writers  do  not  only  say — 
disneritire  ah  aliqno — but,  cum  atiquo,  as  cttm  Catone  meo  taipe  dittens*. 
[Cic.  de  Off.,  lib.  iii.,  c.  22.  Ed.  Fearce.] 

To  compromise  the  matter,  however,  I  would  lay  down  this  rule— 
"  that,  where  the  compound  verb  is  purely  "f  Latin  original,  there  the 
most  mual  idiom  of  the  Latin  tougue  is  to  be  fol  owed."  And,  because 
that  is  evidently  the  ca^e  in  tho  verb  dissent,  I  would  choose  raiher  to 
say,  dissent  from,  than  ditseat  with ;  it  being,  I  believe,  more  customary 
■with  the  Latin  writers  to  say  dissentire  ab, — tlian — diisethie  cum,  though 
tbe  practice  be  not  uaiversal. 
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tain  itBclf,)  one  cannot  Lut  observe  in  th.ni  tho  temper  of  tho 
banditti  wIjoiu  he  mentiona  in  tho  same  paper,  who  alwajs  mur- 
der wlicre  thej'  rob.  The  last  obscrvatiou  is  upou  the  line,  'In- 
gratitude's a  weed  of  overj  clime.'  Here  he  is  very  much  out 
of  humour  witli  tlio  doctor,  for  having  called  tliat  the  toced,vf\nt:\i 
Dr^deii  oiilj  terms  the  growth  of  every  clitiio.  But,  for  God's 
Bake,  vfhy  so  much  toudcriiess  for  iugratitude  ?' 

liut  I  shall  my  no  more.  Wo  are  now  in  an  age  wherein  im- 
pudent assertions  must  pass  for  arguments  :  aud  I  do  not  ciues- 
tion,  but  the  same  who  has  endeavoured  here  to  prove,  that  he 
who  wrote  the  Dispensary  was  no  poet,  will  verj  suddenly  under- 
take to  shew,  that  ho  who  gained  tho  battle  of  Bleuheim  is  no 
general.' 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER,  21,  1710. 


-ATwulrt-imbo 


£t  cuiUro  jitiriM- 


ViKO  EcL  vlt  t 


"Ilnth  ynnng  Arcwlinns,  Imlh  nlikft  Infipfr'il 
Tualug  antlAJLiJWur  as  tLo  suii^  reijiilr'tL 

Dkydem. 

KK\'EB  yet  know  an  author  that  had  not  his  admirers.' 
Bunynn  and  Quarlcs  have  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
please  as  many  readers  as  Dryden  and  Tillotson.  The  Esaminot* 
bad  not  written  two  half  sheets  of  paper,  before  he  met  with  one 
that  was  astonished  at  the  '  force  be  was  master  of,'  and  ap- 
proaches him  with  awe,  when  he  mentions  state  subjects,  aa  '  en- 

•  Prior  linil  bfen  under  fjrent  obliijpitioiis  to  tlio  "Whitj  pnrty.  p<irlic  i 
larly  tu  J^opil  Uulifax.     Tkis  is  oiio  of  AiUli-oii's  ohliipif  ftrolf*.- — N. 

<i  He  Wfid  clo|irivf'i]  of  liis  Otnernlehip  eooii  iifter  this:  to  the  HatonisS 
ment  of  nil  I^Tirncc. — N. 

«  "  Lie  who  pleases  many  ''  lu  Dr.  Johnson  oliaervea  cf  Pomfiet,  "iniu' 
have  lUdriL" — X. 
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oroaching  on  the  provinoe  that  belonged  to  him,'  and  treating  of 
things  that  deserved  to  pass  under  bis  pen.'  The  same  humble 
author  tells  us,  that  the  Examiner  can  furnish  mankind  with  an 
'antidote  to  the  poison  that  is  scattered  through  the  nation.' 
This  crying  up  of  the  Examiner's  antidote,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  first  appearance  that  a  celebrated  French  quack  made  in  the 
btreets  of  Paris.  A  little  boj  walked  before  him,  publishing 
with  a  shrill  voice,  Mon  pdre  guerit  Unites  sortes  de  maladies^ 
'  My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  distempers  : '  to  which  the  doctor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  added,  in  a  grave  and  composed  manner, 
Venfant  dit  vrai,  The  child  says  true.' 

That  the  reader  may  see  what  party  the  author  of  this  letter 
is  of,  I  shall  shew  how  he  speaks  of  the  French  king  and  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  and  how  of  our  greatest  allies,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  States  General.  '  In  the  mean  while  the  French 
king  has  withdrawn  his  troops  from  Spain,  and  has  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  restore  that  monarchy  to  us,  was  he  reduced  low 
enough  really  to  desire  to  do  it.  The  duke  of  Anjou  has  had 
leisure  to  take  off  those  whom  he  suspected,  to  confirm  his  friends, 
to  regulate  his  revenues,  to  increase  and  form  his  troops,  and 
above  all,  to  rouse  that  spirit  in  the  Spanish  nation,  which  a 
succession  of  lazy  and  indolent  princes  had  lulled  asleep.  From 
hence  it  appears  probable  enough,  that  if  the  war  continue  much 
longer  on  the  present  foot,  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall 
find  the  duke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  support  the  grandfather  in  his  declining  years ;  by 
whose  arms,  in  the  day  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  What 
expressions  of  tenderness,  duty,  and  submission  !  The  pane- 
gyric on  the  duke  of  Anjou,  is  by  much  the  best  written  part  of 
this  whole  letter ;  the  apology  for  the  French  king  is,  indeed, 
the  same  which  the  Post-boy  has  often  made,  but  worded  with 
greater  deference  and  respect  to  that  great  prince.     There  are 
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many  strokos  of  the  autbor's  good-will  to  our  confederates,  the 
Dutch  and  the  emperor,  ia  several  parts  of  this  notable  cpistio; 
I  shall  ou!y  quote  ono  of  tbciu,  alludiug  to  the  concern  which  the 
bank,  the  states  general,  and  the  emperor  expressed  for  the 
ministry,  by  their  humble  applications  to  her  majesty,  in  these 
words : 

•  Not  daunted  yet,  they  resolve  to  ti-y  a  new  expedient,  and  the 
interest  of  Europe  is  to  be  represented  as  inseparable  from  that 
of  the  ministers. 

Ilsiid  dubitnnt  eqnidem  innplorare  qimj  iisqnarn  est; 
Fleetere  si  nequeunt  Superus,  AL-lieroiita  muvebuut.* 

The  members  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
are  called  in  as  confederatca  to  the  ministry.'  This,  in  the 
mildest  English  it  will  bear,  runs  thus ;  '  They  are  resolved  to 
look  for  help  wherever  they  can  find  it ;  if  they  caunut  have  it 
from  heaven,  they  will  go  to  hell  for  it;'  that  is  to  the  mciu- 
bera  of  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Yicnua.  The 
French  king,  the  pope,  and  the  devil,  have  been  often  joined  to- 
gether, by  a  wcll-mwining  Englishmau;  but  I  aiu  very  much 
Burpriaed  to  see  the  Bank,  the  Dutch,  and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
in  such  company,  Wo  may  still  see  this  goutlcmau's  principles, 
ill  the  accounts  which  he  gives  of  his  own  country  :  speaking  of  • 
'  the  General,''  the  quondam  Treasurer,"  and  the  Junto,'  which, 
every  one  knows,  comprehends  the  whigs,  in  their  utmost  extent; 
he  adds,  in  opposition  to  them,  '  For  the  queen  and  the  whola 
body  of  the  British  nation,— 

A'os  nwmerm  sumw. 

»  Tlicae  lines  are  cltoiil,  with  a  little  vanAtion,  from  Virgil,  Ala 
rii  312. 

"ir  .Jdve  Binl  neaven  iny  Inrt  *l»1re«  tlffny. 
Unit  alinll  Uic  piiwufauF  ULnreri  uiiil  .luve  supply." 

DmijKW. — N. 


k  MarlLiuruugh. — N. 


'  (rlMiol^lua. — ^. 
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In  English, 
We  are  cj-phei-s. 

How  properly  the  toriea  may  be  called  the  whole  body  of  the 
Itritish  nation,  I  leave  to  any  one's  judging :  and  wonder  how  an 
author  can  be  so  disrespectful  to  her  majesty,  as  to  separate  her, 
in  so  saucy  a  manner,  from  that  part  of  her  people,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Examiner  himself,  '  have  engrossed  the  riches  of  the 
nation  :'  and  all  this  to  join  her,  with  so  much  impudence,  under 
the  common  denomination  of  We ;  that  is,  '  We  queen  and  torics 
are  cyphers.  J^os  Humerus  sumus,  is  a  scrap  of  Latin,  more 
impudent  than  Cardinal  Woolsey's  Ego  et  Rex  mens.  We  find 
the  same  particle  , '  wb,'  used  with  great  emphasis  and  significancy 
in  the  eighth  page  of  this  letter ;  '  But  nothing  decisive,  nothing 
which  had  the  appearance  of  earnest,  has  been  so  much  as  at- 
tempted, except  that  wise  expedition  to  Toulon,  which  we  snf 
fered  to  be  defeated  before  it  began.'  Whoever  did,  God  forgive 
them :  there  were,  indeed,  several  stories  of  discoveries  made,  by 
letters  and  messengers  that  were  sent  to  France. 

Having  done  with  the  author's  party  and  principle,  we  now 
jhall  consider  his  performance,  under .  the  three  heads  of  wit, 
language,  and  argument.  The  first  lash  of  his  satire  falls  upon 
the  censor  of  Great  Britain,  who,  says  he,  resembles  the  famous 
censor  of  Rome,  in  nothing  but  espousing  the  '  cause  of  the  van- 
quished.' Our  letter-writer  hero  alludes  to  that  known  verse  io 
Lucan, 

Yictrix  cansa  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Catoni. 

'  The  gods  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conquerors,  but  Cato  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  vanquished.'  The  misfortune  is,  that 
this  verse  was  not  written  of  Cato  the  censor,  but  of  Cato  of 
Utica.  How  Mr.  Biekerstafie.  wh6  has  written  in  favour  of  a 
party  that  is  not  vano^uished,  resembles  the  younger  Cato,  who 


iraa  not  a  E-oinan  censor,  I  do  not  well  conceive,  unless  it  b« 
iu  struggling  for  tlie  liberty  of  liis  couiitrj.  To  say,  therefore, 
tbnt  the  censor  of  Great  Britain  rcaeniblcB  that  famous  censor  of 
Rome,  in  nothing  but  espousing  the  cause  of  the  vnnquished  ;  is 
jiiBt  tiio  Bame,  as  if  one  should  say,  in  regard  to  the  many  obscure 
trutjis,  and  secret  histories,  that  are  brought  to  light  in  tiiis  letter, 
that  the  autlior  of  these  new  revelations,  resembles  the  ancient 
author  of  the  revelations  'in  nothing  but  venturing  his  head.' 
Besides  that  there  would  be  no  ground  for  such  a  resemblance, 
would  not  a  man  be  laughed  at  by  every  comniou  reader,  should 
he  thus  mistake  one  St.  John  for  another,  and  apply  that  to  St. 
John  the  evaugclist,  which  relates  to  St.  John  the  baptist,  who 
died  many  years  before  liini?* 

Another  smart  touch  of  the  author  we  meet  with  in  the  fifth 
page,  where,  without  any  preparation,  he  breaks  out  all  on  t> 
sudden,  into  a  vein  of  poetry ;  and,  instead  of  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Examiner,  gives  advice  to  a  painter  in  these  strong  lines  : 
'  Paint,  sir,  with  that  force  which  you  are  master  of,  the  present 
state  of  the  war  abroad ;  and  expose  to  the  publio  view,  those 
principles  upon  which,  of  lute,  it  has  been  carried  on,  so  different 
from  those  upon  which  it  was  originally  entered  into.  Collect 
some  few  of  the  indiguitiea  which  have  been  this  year  offered  to 
her  majesty,  and  those  unnatural  straggles  which  have  betrayed 
the  weakness  of  a  shattered  constitution.'  By  the  way,  a  man 
may  be  said  to  paint  a  battle,  or  if  you  please,  a  war;  but  I  do 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  paint  the  present  state  of  a  war. 
So  a  man  may  be  said  to  describe  or  to  collect  accounts  of  iudig 
uitioe  and  unnatural  struggles ;  but  to  collect  the  tbings  thcm- 
eeUes,  is  a  figure  which  this  gcntlemun  has  introduced  into  our 
English  prose.     Well,  hut  what  will  be  the  use  of  this  picture 

•  Or  cnnfoiiiul,  as  Sterne  snys,  Alexander  the  Ortat  with  '  Alexandei 
the  Cdpperauiitli.'' — ti. 
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of  a  state  of  the  war  ?  and  this  collection  of  indignities  and  strag- 
gles ?  It  seems,  the  chief  design  of  them  is  to  make  a  dead  man 
blush,  as  we  may  see  in  those  inimitable  lines  which  immediately 

follow :  *  And  when  this  is  done,  D ^n  shall  blush  in  his  grave 

among  the  dead,  Walpole  among  the  living,  and  even  Volpone 
Aall  feel  some  remorse.'  Was  there  ever  any  thing,  I  will  not 
nay  so  stiff  and  so  unnatural,  but  so  brutal  and  so  silly  1  this  is 
downright  hacking  and  hewing  in  satire.  But  we  see  a  master- 
piece of  this  kind  of  writing  in  the  twelfth  page ;  where,  without 
any  respect  to  a  duchess  of  Great  Britain,  *  a  princess  of  the 
empire,  and  one  who  was  a  bosom  friend  of  her  royal  mistress,  he 
calls  a  great  lady '  an  insolent  woman,  the  worst  of  her  sex,  a  fury, 
an  executioner  of  divine  vengeance,  a  plague  ; '  and  applies  to  her 
a  line  which  Virgil  writ  originally  upon  Alecto.  One  would 
think  this  foul-mouthed  writer  must  have  received  some  par- 
ticular injuries,  either  from  this  great  lady  or  from  her  husband ; 
and  these  the  world  shall  be  soon  acquainted  with,  by  a  book 
which  is  now  in  the  press,  entitled,  '  An  essay  towards  proving 
that  gratitude  is  no  virtue.'  This  author  is  so  full  of  satire, 
and  is  so  angry  with  every  one  that  is  pleased  with  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  victories,  that  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  abuse  one  of  the  queen's  singing  men,  who,  it  seems,  did 
his  best  to  celebrate  a  thanksgiving  day  in  an  anthem  ;  as 
you  may  see  in  that  passage :  '  Towns  have  been  taken,  and  bat- 
tles have  been  won ;  the  mob  has  huzzaed  round  bonfires,  the 
stcntor  of  the  chapel  has  strained  his  throat  in  the  gallery,  and 
the  stentor  of  Sarum,'  has  deafened  his  audience  from  the  pulpit.' 
Thus  you  see  how  like  a  true  son  of  the  high-church,  he  falls 
ujton  a  learned  and  reverend  prelate,  and  for  no  other  crime,  but 
for  preaching  with  an  audible  voice.     If  a  man  lifts  up  his  voice 

"  Duclipss  of  Marlborough. — N. 

>>  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Sat'uni. N. 


like  a  trumpet  to  preacli  seditiorij*  he  is  received  by  aome  men  as 
a  confeesor;  but  if  he  cries  aloud,  and  spares  not  to  animate 
people  with  devotion  and  gratitude,  for  the  greatest  public  bless- 
ings that  ever  were  "bestowed  on  a  sinful  nation,  he  is  reviled  as 
a  Stentor. 

I  promised  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  language  of  this 
excellent  author,  who,  I  find,  takes  himself  fur  an  orator.  In 
the  first  page  he  censures  several  for  the  poison  which  thej  '  pro- 
fusely scatter  '  through  the  nation  ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  'for 
squaudering  away  their  poison.'  In  the  second,  he  talks  of*  car- 
rying probability  through  the  thread  of  a  fable; '  and,  in  the 
third,  '  of  layuig  an  odiunj  at  a  man's  door.'  In  the  fourth  ha 
rises  in  his  expressions ;  where  he  speaks  of  those  who  would 
persuade  the  people,  that  the  '  General,  the  quondam  Treasurer, 
nnd  the  Junto,  are  the  only  objects  of  the  confidence  of  the  allies, 
and  of  the  fears  of  the  enemies.'  I  would  advise  this  author  to 
try  the  beauty  of  tliis  expression.  Suppose  a  foreign  minister 
should  address  her  majesty  in  the  following  manucr,  (for certainly 
it  is  her  majesty  only  to  whom  the  sense  of  thccomplimeut  ought 
to  be  paid)  '  i^Iadam,  you  are  the  object  of  the  confidence  of  tbo 
allies;'  or,  '  Mudani,  your  majesty  i.s  the  oidy  object  of  tlie  fears 
of  the  enemies.'  Would  a  man  thiidi  that  he  had  learned  Eng- 
lish ?  I  would  have  the  author  try,  by  the  same  rule,  some  of 
his  other  phraseSj  a.s  page  sevetr,  where  he  tells  us,  '  that  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  would  bo  still  precarious.'  What 
would  a  tradesman  think,  if  one  Bhonld  tell  him  in  a  passion,  thai 
Lis  '  scales  were  precarious  ;  '  and  mean  by  it,  that  thoy  were  '  not 
fixed?  '  In  the  thirteenth  page  he  spciika  of  '  certain  profligiiie 
wretches,  who,  having  usxrped  the  royal  seat,  resolved  to  venture 
overturning  the  chariot  of  government,  rather  than  to  lose  their 
pWe  in  it.'     A  plain-spoken  man  would  have  left  the  chariot  out 
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of  this  sentence,  and  so  hare  made  it  good  English.  As  it  is 
there,  it  is  not  only  an  impropriety  of  speech,  but  of  metaphor ; 
it  being  impossible  for  a  man  to  have  a  place  in  the  chariot  which 
he  drives.  I  would  therefore  advise  this  gentleman,  in  the  next 
edition  of  his  letter,  to  change  the  chariot  of  government  into  the 
chaise  of  government,  which  will  sound  as  well,  and  serve  his  turn 
much  better.  I  could  be  longer  on  the  errata  of  this  very  small 
work,  but  will  conclude  this  head  with  taking  notice  of  a  certain 
figure  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in  which  this  let-, 
ter-writer  very  much  excels.  This  is  called  by  some  an  anti 
climax,  an  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the  tenth  page ;  where 
he  tells  us,  that  Britain  may  expect  to  have  this  only  glory  left 
her, '  that  she  has  proved  a  farm  to  the  Bank,  a  province  to  Hol- 
land, and  a  jest  to  the  whole  world.'  I  never  met  with  so  sudden 
a  downfal  in  so  promising  a  sentence ;  a  jest  to  the  whole  world 
gives  such  an  unexpected  turn  to  this  happy  period,  that  I  was 
heartily  troubled  and  surprised  to  meet  with  it.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, in  all  my  reading,  to  have  observed  more  than  two  couplets 
of  verses  that  have  been  written  in  this  figure ;  the  first  are  thus 
quoted  by  Mr.  Drydcn : 

Not  only  London  eclioes  witli  thy  fame, 
But  also  Islington  has  heard  the  same. 

The  other  are  in  French. 

Allez  V0U9,  luy  dit  il,  sans  bruit  chez  vos  pareng^ 
Ou  vous  avez  laissS  votie  honneur  &  voe  gam. 

But  we  need  not  go  further  than  the  letter  before  us  for  ex- 
amples of  this  nature,  as  we  may  find  in  page  the  eleventh. 
*  Itlankind  remains  convinced,  that  a  queen  possessed  of  all  tba 
virtues  requisite  to  bless  a  nation,  or  make  a  private  family  hap- 
py, sit:,  on  the  throne.'  Is  this  panegyric  or  burlesque  ?  To 
see  so  glorious  a  queen  celebrated  in  such  a  manner,  gives  every 


igiiation ;  axia  looKs  liuer  Bcarron' 
character  of  the  great  Qiiueii  Seiuiraiiiis,  ivho,  sajs  tliat  aullior, 
"  was  tlie  founder  of  Babylon,  conij^ucror  of  tho  East,  and  la 
excellent  housewife." 

The  third  subject  being  the  argumentative  part  of  tiiis  lo* 
tctj  I  shall  leave  till  another  occasion. 


No.  3.    THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28,  1710. 


Ttiuiiiiu  v^t.  - 


-  Non  i3«fi*n»<)rlliiJB  istia 


Vino,    ^n,  a  Ml. 
"TiMia  Uiueu  w*nt  otticr  aids.*' — DnvDur, 

I  WAS  orjce  talking  -with  an  old  tiuindrum  fellow,  and,  before 
I  had  beard  his  story  out,  wis  called  away  by  buaineas.  About 
three  years  after  I  met  him  again  ;  when  he  immediately  rcaa 
suuied  the  thread  of  his  story,  and  began  his  salutation  with, 
'but,  sir,  as  I  was  telling  )'ou.'  The  same  method  has  been 
made  use  of  by  very  polite  Writers;  as,  in  particular,  the  author 
if  Dm  Quixote,  who  inserts  several  norcla  in  his  works,  and, 
after  a  parenthesis  of  about  a  dozen  leaves,  returns  again  to  his 
story,  lludlbras  has  broke  off  the  Adventure  of  tho  Bear  and 
Fiddle.  The  Tatler  has  frcnuently  interrupted  the  course  of 
a  Lucubration,  aud  taken  it  up  again  after  a  fortnigjit's  respite; 
>8  the  Examiner,  who  is  capable  of  imitating  him  lu  this  pairtica- 
ar,  has  likewise  done. 

This  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  postponing  the  cxami- 
lation  of  the  argntiientativo  part  of  the  Letter  to  tlie  Examiner 
.0  a  further  day,  though  I  must  confess,  this  was  occasioned  by 
a  letter  which  I  received  last  post.     L'pun  opening  it,  I  found  it 
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to  contain  a  very  curious  piece  of  antiquity  j  which,  without 
preface  or  application,  was  introduced  as  follows. 

"  Alcibiades*  was  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  bred  up  in  the 
school  of  Socrates ;  and  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age,  not 
withstanding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learning  was  at  its  highest 
pitch:  he  was  likewise  very  famous  for  his  military  exploits, 
having  gained  great  conquests  over  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  confederates  of  his  countrymen  against  the 
great  King  of  Persia,  but  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the 
Persians.  He  had  been  once  so  far  misrepresented  and  tra-  * 
duced  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  that  the  priests  cursed  him. 
But  after  the  great  services  which  he  had  done  for  his  country, 
they  publicly  repealed  their  curses,  and  changed  them  into  ap- 
plauses and  benedictions. 

"  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  that  one  Tau- 
reas,  an  obscure  man,  contended  with  him  for  a  certain  prize, 
which  was  to  be  conferred  by  vote ;  at  which  time  each  of  the 
competitors  recommended  himself  to  the  Athenians  by  an  ora- 
tion. The  speech  which  Alcibiades  made  on  that  occasion,  has 
been  lately  discovered  among  the  manuscripts  of  King's  College 
in  Cambridge ;  and  communicated  to  me  by  my  learned  friend 

■  The  speech  of  Alcibiades  was  written  by  Mr.  Mnynwaring.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  was,  the.  op)>osition  tlie  victorious  Genenil  iStanhope  met  with 
in  tlie  election  for  Westminster,  1710,  when  he  stood  candidnte  forniemlter 
of  parliament  for  that  city,  by  his  ))roxy.  Major-general  Davenport :  and 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  'Ihoinas  Ci'oss  the  Brewer.  By  Alcibiades  is  meant 
General  Stanhope,  by  Tnureas  Mr.  Cross,  by  the  Lacedsemoniana  the 
Spaniards. 

During  the  violence  of  tins  election.  Swift  tells  Mrs.  Johnson,  "In  the 
way  toKnellers  we  met  the  electors  for  pnrlinment-nien ;  and  tlie  ribl^le 
ciune  aliout  our  coach,  crying,  'A  Colt,  a  Stanhope,' «tc.  We  were  afraid 
of  a  dead  cat,  or  our  glasses  broken ;  and  so  were  always  of  their  side." 
Journal  to  Stella.  Oct  5,  1710. — "  In  the  election  the  Tories  carry  it  anion<! 
the  nmv  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  election  has  pa.ssvd  easy  and 
undisputed;  und  I  believe  if  he  hiid  a  mind  to  be  chosen  king,  he  would 
h.irdly  be  refused."  Ibid.  Oct.  I'i,  1710. — It  appears  by  Swifi's  Journal, 
that  Steele,  Addison,  and  hit-^selt^  were  at  this  period  in  the  strictost 
habits  of  intimacy. — N. 
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Dr.  IJotitley ;  wbo  tella  me,  that  by  a  marginal  note  it  appears, 
that  tills  Tauruas,  or,  as  the  doctor  ratlicr  chusca  to  call  liim, 
Toryas,  was  an  Alliciiian  brewer.  This  speech  I  have  translated 
literally,  clianging  very  little  in  it,  except  where  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  make  it  understood  by  an  English  reader.  It  is 
U.9  follows: 


"  Is  it  then  possible,  0  ye  Athcuiaus,  that  I,  who  hitherto 
have  had  none  but  generals  to  oppose  inc,  must  now  have  an  ar- 
tisan for  my  aiitngonist?  That  I,  who  have  overthrown  the 
princes  of  Laccdicinon,  must  now  see  myself  in  danger  of  being 
defeated  by  a  brewer?  What  will  tlio  world  say  of  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  you,  should  they  suppose  you  follow  Lcr  dic- 
tates ?  would  tliey  think  she  acted  like  herself,  like  the  great 
Mhicrva  ?  would  they  now  say,  she  inspires  her  sons  with  wis- 
dom ?  or  would  they  not  rather  say,  she  has  a  second  time  cUq- 
Bcn  owls  for  her  favourites?  IJut,  0  ye  men  of  Athens,  wl 'it 
has  this  man  done  to  tlcscrvo  your  voices?  You  say  he  is  hon- 
est; I  believe  it,  and  thercforo  he  shall  brew  for  tue.  You  say 
he  is  assiduous  in  his  calling;  anr".  is  ho  not  grown  rich  by  it? 
let  hiui  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes:  yon  are  now  to 
cast  your  eyes  on  those  who  can  detect  the  artifices  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  that  can  disappoint  your  secret  foes  in  council,  and 
your  open  ones  in  the  field.  Let  it  not  avail  my  competitor,  that 
he  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have  been  spilling  my 
Liood ;  that  he  lias  been  gathering  hops  for  you,  while  I  have 
been  reaping  laurels.  Have  I  not  borne  the  dust  and  heat  of 
the  day,  while  he  hns  been  sweating  at  the  furnace?  behold  these 
scars,  behold  this  wound  which  still  bleed.?  in  your  service;  what 
can  Tuureas  show  you  of  this  nature  ?  What  are  his  marks  of 
honour?  Has  he  any  other  wound  about  him,  except  the  aeci 
dental  scaldings  of  his  wort,  or  bruises  from  the  tub  or  WrttV 


Let  it  uot,  O  Athcnianii,  let  it  not  bo  said,  tbat  your  gencrali 
Lave  con(jt4ore«]  themselves  into  your  displeasure,  and  lust  your 
favour  by  gaining  you  victories,  Sball  thoso  achievciucnts  tbat 
Lnvc  redeemed  tbe  present  oge  £rom  slavery,  be  undervalued 
by  tho3u  who  feel  tbo  benefits  of  them  ?  Sliall  those  names  that 
hava  uiatlu  your  city  tbe  glory  of  the  whole  earth,  bo  nicutioned 
in  it  with  oblotiiiy  and  detraction?  Will  not  your  posterity 
blush  at  their  forefathers^  ivlien  they  shall  read  in  the  annals  of 
their  country,  tliat  Akibiadcs,  in  the  <>Oth  Olynipiud,  after  hav- 
ing coiKjuertd  the  Laccdnsnionians,  and  recovered  Byzantium, 
contended  for  a  prize  against  Taurcas  the  brewer?  The  coiupo- 
tttion  is  dishonourable,  tijc  defeat  would  be  BhaniLfiii.  I  shall 
not,  however,  slacken  my  endeavours  for  tho  security  of  my  coun- 
try. If  she  ia  ungrateful,  she  is  still  Athens.  Ou  the  contrary, 
as  she  will  stand  more  in  need  of  defence,  when  she  has  so  de- 
generate a  people;  I  will  pursue  my  victories,  till  such  time  as 
it  shall  be  out  cf  your  power  to  liurt  yourselves,  and  that  you 
may  bo  in  safety  even  under  your  present  leaders.  IJut  oh  I 
tliou  gcniui  of  Athens,  whither  art  thou  fled  ?  Where  is  now 
the  T-jCe  of  those  glorious  apii:ta  that  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Thcrniopyla:;,  and  fought  upon  the  plains  of  JIarathon?  Arc 
you  weary  of  conquering,  or  have  you  forgotten  the  oath  which 
you  took  at  Agraulos, '  Tiiat  you  would  look  iii)on  the  bouudo 
of  Attica  to  he  thoso  soils  only  whith  are  incapable  of  bearing 
wheat  and  barley,  vines  and  olives?*  Consider  your  enemies 
the  Lacodajsnoniaus;  did  you  ever  hear  that  they  preferred  a 
coffceman  to  Agesilaua?  No,  though  their  generals  have  been 
aiifnrtunate,  though  they  have  lost  several  battles,  tliougii  they 
have  nut  been  tibic  to  cope  with  the  troops  of  Athens,  which  I 
have  conducted ;  they  are  comforted  and  condoled,  nay,  celebrat- 
ed and  extolled  by  their  fellow-citizens.  Their  generals  Lave 
bcca  received  with  honour  after  their  defeat,  yours  with  ignouu 
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ny  after  conr[iicst.  Arc  tljcrc  not  men  of  Taurciis's  temper  and 
character,  who  tremble  io  their  hearts  at  the  name  of  the  great 
king  of  Pursia?  who  have  been  against  entering  into  a  war  with 
hiui,  or  fur  making  a  peace  upon  base  conditions?  that  bave 
gruJgcd  those  coutributioDS  which  have  set  our  country  at  the 
head  of  all  the  goverunieuts  of  Greece?  that  would  dishonour 
those  who  have  raised  her  to  such  a  piteh  of  glor_j'?  that  would 
betrav  those  liberties  which  your  fathers  in  all  ages  hare  pur- 
chased or  recovered  with  their  blood  ?  and  would  prosecute  your 
fellow-citizens  with  as  much  rigour  aad  fury,  as  of  late  years  we 
have  attacked  the  common  enemy  !  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more, 
0  ye  men  of  Athens;  you  know  my  actions,  let  my  antagonist 
relate  what  ho  has  done  for  you.  Let  him  produce  bis  vats  and 
tubs,  in  opposition  to  the  Leaps  of  arms  and  standards  which 
were  employed  against  you,,  and  which  I  have  wrested  out  of  the 
hands  of  your  enemies.  And  when  this  is  done,  let  him  bo 
brought  into  the  field  of  election  upon  liis  dray-cart;  and  if  I  can 
finish  my  conquost  sooner,  I  will  not  fail  to  meet  him  there  in  a 
triumphant  chariot.  But,  0  ye  gods  !  let  not  the  king  of  Per 
«ia  laugh  at  the  fall  of  Alcibiadca !  Let  him  not  say,  '  The 
Atbeniax>s  have  avenged  me  upon  their  own  generals  ; '  or  If-'t  me 
be  rather  struck  dead  by  the  hand  of  a  Luced%:uoQian,  thap 
disgraced  by  the  voices  of  uiy  fellow-citizoas." 
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No.  4    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1710. 

SkUs  eloqucntlB  uplentlie  parom. 

SiLuran 
Ot  eloqaene*  snlBeleiit,  of  wisdom  Kantj. 

HuuiBRAS  has  defined  nonsense  (as  Cowley  docs  wit,)  bj  n^a- 
tlves.  Nonsense,  (says  he)  is  that  which  is  neither  true  nor  false. 
These  two  great  properties  of  nonsense,  which  are  always  essen- 
tial to  it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other  wri- 
tings, that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered  or  contradict- 
ed. It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant,  secured 
by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conquests  or  attacks.  There 
is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour'an  enemy 
in  his  approaches.  The  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal 
strength.  Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  are 
not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
colours  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  ap- 
prove and  disapprove  in  nonsense :  you  may  as  well  assault  an 
army  that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing, 
you  cannot  lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute 
it  In  a  word,  there  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities, 
greater  intricacies  and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well-writ- 
ten piece  of  nonsense,  than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound 
tract  of  school-divinity. 

After  this  short  panegyric  upon  nonsense,  which  may  appear 
as  extravaganlf  to  an  ordinary  reader,  as  Erasmus's  Encomium 
of  Folly,  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not  done  it 
to  curry  favour  with  my  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  any  praise  in  an 
oblique  manner  upon  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner :  I  have  no  pri- 
vate considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  controversy,  since  my  first 
entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  further,  because  it 
may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  this  dispute,  to  state  the  whole  na- 


tnro  of  nonsense ;  and  because  'tis  a  subject  jntircly  new,  I  must 
take  notice  tbiit  there  are  two  kind*  of  it,  viz.  liiirli  iiotisctiHe  ami 
^iow  nonsense. 

Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold,  phlegmatic  temper,  that 
in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  along  servilely  tLrougli  durkuess 
and  confusion.  A  writer  of  this  coniplesion  gropes  his  way  soft- 
ly amongst  self-contradictions,  and  grovels  iu  absurdities. 

YiJeri  vult  pauper,  tt  est  pauper. 

He  has  neither  wit  nor  sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

On  the  contrary,  your  high  nonsense  blusters  and  inakfis  a 
noi.se,  it  stalks  upon  liard  words,  and  rattles   through  polysylla- 
bles.    It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical.     It  has 
something  in  it  liko  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
Sir  Hercules  Nonsense  in  the  play  called  the  Nest  of  Fools.     In 
a  word,  your  high  nonsen.so  has  a  majestic  appearancu,  and  wears 
^—fi>  most  tremendous  garb,  like  .^sop's  ass  clotlicd  iu  a  liun's  skin.* 
^H      When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  and  was  asked  who 
he  would  appoint  for  his  successor  in  his  school,  tvTO  of  his  scho 
lars  being  candidates  for  it ;  he  called  for  two  different  sorts  of 
wi.ne.  and  by  the  character  whitli  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the 
^■Aiiforent  qualities  and  perfections  that  shewed  themselves  in  the 
style  aud   writings   of  each    of  the    competitors.     A.s    rational 
writings  have  been  represented  by  wine,  I  shall  represent  those 
kiud.«  of  writings  we  are  now  speaking  of,  by  siiiall-beer. 

Low  nonseuBe  is  like  that  La  the  barrel,  which  Is  altogether 
flat,  tasteless,  aud  insipid.  High  nonsense  is  like  that  iu  the 
bottle,  which  has  in  reality,  no  more  strength  and  spirit  than  the 
other,  but  frets,  and  flies,  and  bounces,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  lit- 
tle wind  that  has  got  into  it,  iuiitatcs  the  passions  jf  a  mucL 
nobler  liquor. 

"  Seo  Ucod^jr,  No  3,  and  No.  4.— N, 
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We  meet  with  a  low  grovelling  nonsense  in  every  Grub-street 
production ;  but  I  think  there  are  none  of  our  present  writers 
who  have  hit  the  sublime  in  nonsense,  besides  Dr.  Sacheverell  in 
divinity,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  politics ;  between  whose 
characters  in  their  respective  professions,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  nice  resemblance. 

There  is  still  another  qualification  in  nonsense  which  I  must 
uot  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishing  and  per- 
fection, and  eminently  discovers  itself  in  the  Letter  to  the  Ex- 
aminer. This  is  when  an  author  without  any  meaning,  seems  to 
have  it ;  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  ranging  of  his 
words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  signify  something.  Any 
one  who  reads  this  letter,  as  he  goes  through  it,  will  lie  under 
the  same  delusion ;  but  after  having  read  it,  let  him  consider 
what  he  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
deceit.  I  did  not,  indeed,  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it  such  a 
jargon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  notions,  such  a  confu- 
sion of  particles,  that  rather  puzzle  than  connect  the  sense, 
which,  in  some  places,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found 
upon  my  nearer  perusal  of  it :  nevertheless,  as  nobody  writes  a 
book  without  meaning  something,  though  he  may  not  have  the 
faculty  of  writing  consequentially,  and  expressing  his  meaning; 
I  think  I  have,  with  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  diflSculty,  found 
out  what  this  gentleman  would  say,  had  he  the  gift  of  utterance. 
The  system  of  his  politics,  when  disembroiled  and  cleared  of  all 
those  incoherences  and  independent  matters  that  are  woven  into 
this  motley  piece,  will  be  as  follows.  The  conduct  of  the  late 
ministry  is  considered  first  of  all  in  respect  to  foreign  affairs, 
and  secondly  to  domestic :  as  to  the  first,  he  tells  us,  that  '  the 
motives  which  engaged  Britain  in  the  present  war,  were  both 
wise  and  generous ; '  so  that  the  ministry  is  cleared  as  to  that 
particular.      These  motives  he  tells  us,  '  were  to  restore  the 
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Spnnish  monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  regain  i  bar- 
rier for  Ilnlland.  Tiio  last  of  these  two  motives,'  he  says,  'vr&'i 
effectually  answered  by  the  reduction  of  tlie  Nctherlnnds  iu  tba 
year  17013,  or  might  Lave  been  so  by  the  concessions  which  it  ia 
notorious  that  the  enemy  offered.'  So  that  the  ministry  are  hero 
blamed  for  not  contenting  themselves  with  the  barrier  they  had 
gained  in  the  year  1 700,  nor  with  the  concessions  which  the 
enemy  then  offered.  The  other  motive  of  our  entering  into  the 
war,  viz.  '  The  restoring  the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  house  of 
Austria,'  he  tells  us,  ' remaiued  still  in  its  full  force;  and  we  are 
told,*  Bays  he,  '  that  though  the  barrier  of  iroUaiid  was  secured, 
the  trade  of  Britain,  and  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  would 
he  atiil  precarious :  Spain,  therefore,  must  be  conquered.'  He 
then  loses  himself  in  matter  foreign  to  his  purpose:  but  what  he 
cndeavourti  in  the  sequel  of  his  discourse,  is  to  shew,  that  we 
have  not  taken  the  proper  method  to  recover  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy;  '  that  the  whole  stress  of  the  war  has  been  wantonly  laid 
where  Fraiioe  is  best  able  to  keep  us  at  hay  ; '  that  the  French 
King  has  made  it  impossible  for  himself  to  give  up  Spain,  and 
that  the  Dake  of  Anjou  has  made  it  as  impossible  for  us  to 
conquer  it:  nay,  'that  instead  of  regaining  Spain,  we  shall  find 
the  T)uke  of  Anjou  in  a  condition  to  pay  the  debt  of  gratitude, 
and  oupport  the  grandfather  in  bis  declining  years,  by  whoso 
arms,  in  the  d;»ys  of  his  infancy,  he  was  upheld.'  He  then  inti- 
mates to  us,  that  the  Dutch  and  the  emperor  will  be  so  very  well 
satisfied  with  what  they  have  already  conquered,  that  they  may 
probably  leave  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  quiet  possession  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy. 

This  strange  huddle  of  politics  has  been  so  fully  answered  by 
General  Stanhope,  that,  if  the  author  had  delayed  the  publishing 
of  his  letter  but  a  fortnight,  the  world  would  have  bccT  deprived 
of   that    elaborate   production.       Notwithstanding   all   tiieA.  ^\\» 


Froncli  king,  or  the   Diake  of  Aiijou  have  been  able  to  do,  not- 
wiflistddfling  the  fi-chle  efforts  we  have  niade  in  Spain,  notwilh- 
Btiindiiig  'the  little   csire   the   einpcror  tukes  to   support  king 
Charles,'  untwithstanding  the  Dutch  might  have  been  contented 
'with  a  larger  and  better  country  than  their  own,  already  con- 
tjnered  for  them,'  thut  victnnotiB  goneral,  at  the  head  of  English 
and   Diitcli  forces,  in  conjunction  with   those  of  the  emperor,  baa 
wrosfed  Spain  out  of  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Bourbon;  and 
added  tlio  conquest  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Castile,  to  those 
of  Cntaloiiiu,  Bavaria,  Flanders,  Mantua,  Milan,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Majorca,   Minorca,  and  Sardinia.      Such  a  wonderful  scries  of 
victories,  and  those  astonishing  returns  of  ingratitude  which  thej 
have  mot  with,  appear  both  of  tlieni  rather  like  dreams  than  re- 
nlitioH :  they  puzzle  and  confound  the  present  age,  and  it  is  to  be  ^_ 
Loped  they  will  not  be  believed  by  posterity.     Will  the  triflings ^^| 
antimr  of  this  letter  say,  that  the  ministry  did  not  apply  them- 
selves  to  the  reduction  of  Spain,  when   the  whole  kingdom  was 
twice  conquered  in  their  administration?     The  letter-writer  says, 
'  that  the  Dut^'li  had  gained  a  good  barrier  after  the  battle  of 
Raniillies  in  the  year  17015.'     But  I  would  fain  ask  biua,  whether 
he  thinks  Antwerp  and  Brussels.  Ghent  and  Bruges,  could   bo 
thought  a  fitroiig  barrier,  or  that  those  important  conquests   did 
not  want  several  towns  and  forts  to  cover  theiu  ?     But  it  seems 
our  great  general  on  that  side  has  done  more  for  us  than  we  ex- 
pected of  him,  Olid   made  the   barrier  too  iu)pregnable.     '  But,' 
Bttys   the   letter-writer,   '  the  stress  of  the  vrur  was  laid   in  the 
wrong  place :'  but  if  the  laying  the  stress  of  the  war  iu  the  Low 
Cnuntrios  drew  thither  the  whole  Btrengtfi  of  France;  if  it  weak- 
ened Spain,  and   left  it  exposed  to  an  equal  force;  if  France, 
without  being  pressed  on  this  side,  could  have  assisted  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  with  a  numerous  army  :  and  if,  by  the  advantage  of  the 
situation,  it  could  bave  sent  and  maintained  in  Spain  ten  rcgi 
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tiiCnts  jtUh  as  little  trouble  and  expence  as  England  could  two 
regiments;  ovi;ry  iiniiartial  Jud;(e  would  think  tliiit  tlie  stress  of 
tbe  war  lias  bcLMi  luid  in  the  right  [diice. 

The  author,  in  this  confused  disaertation  on  foreign  aCFairs, 
would  fain  uinko  us  believe,  that  England  has  gained  nothing  bj 
thcso  coiif[ucsts,  and  put  us  out  of  humour  witli  our  chief  allies, 
the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch.  He  tells  us,  'they  hoped  England 
would  have  been  taken  eara  of,  after  having  secured  a  barrier  for 
Holland:'  as  if  England  were  not  taken  care  of,  by  tills  rery 
securing  a  barrier  for  Holland;  which  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  our  bulwark,  or,  as  Mr.  Waller  espressea  it,  '  our  out- 
guard  on  the  continent ;' and  wliich,  if  it  had  fallen  into  the 
handii  of  the  French,  would  hai'e  made  France  more  strong  by 
sea,  tha.i  all  Earopc  besides.  Has  not  England  been  taken  care 
of,  by  gaining  a  new  mart  in  Flanders,  by  opening  our  trade  into 
the  Levant,  by  securing  ports  for  us  in  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  and 
Naples,  and  by  that  happy  prospect  wo  have,  of  renewing  that 
great  branch  of  our  coininerce  into  Spain,  wliicli  will  be  of  uioro 
advantage  to  England,  thau  any  confjuest  we  can  make  of  towns 
and  provinces  ?  Not  to  mention  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk, 
which  wc  were  in  a  fair  way  of  obtaining  during  tiie  last  parlia- 
ment, and  which  we  never  so  much  as  proposed  to  ourselves  at 
our  first  engaging  in  this  war. 

As  fur  this  author's  aspersions  of  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  T 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  he  has  not  been  complained  of  for 
it  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Had  not  he  been  looked  upon  as  an 
insignificant  scribbler,  he  must  have  occasioned  remonstrances 
and  memorials:  such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  rcsentntent.  This  puts  nie  iu  mind 
of  an  honest  Scotchman,  who,  as  he  wu.s  walking  along  the  streets 
of  London,  heard  one  calling  out  after  him,  '  Scot,  Scot,'  a-.d 
casting  forth,  in  a  clamorous  manner,  a  great  deal  of  oppr  briwj 
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language  against  that  ancient  nation :  Sawney  tnrne  I  alioat  in  a 
great  passion,  and  found,  to  his  surprise,  that  the  person  who 
abused  him,  was  a  saucy  parrot,  that  hung  up  not  far  from  him 
in  a  cage ;  upon  which  ho  clapped  his  band  to  his  aword,  and  told 
him,  '  were  be  a  man  as  he  was  a  green  goose,  be  would  have  run 
him  through  the  wemb.' 

The  next  head  our  politician  goes  upon,  relates  to  our  do- 
mestic affairs ;  where  I  am  extremely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he 
would  be  at :  all  that  I  can  gather  from  him  is,  that '  the  queen 
had  grieved  her  subjects '  in  making  choice  of  such  men  for  her 
ministers,  as  raised  the  nation  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory  than 
ever  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  or  than  any  other  na- 
tion in  these  our  days. 


No.  5.    THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  12.  1710.» 

Parere  jam  non  scelus  est 

liAXtU.U 

•*  Tls  now  DO  longer  treason  to  obey." 

We  live  in  a  nation  where,  at  present,  there  is  scarce  a  single 
head  that  does  not  teem  with  politics.  The  whole  island  is  peo- 
pled with  statesmen,  and  not  unlike  Trinculo's  kingdom  of  vice- 
roys, every  man  has  contrived  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
benefit  of  his  .  fellow- subjects,  which  they  may  follow  and  be 
safe. 


»  At  the  end  of  this  number,  the  Whig  Exnniiner  was  laid  down  to 
mivlv-e  room  for  the  Medley,  which  Mr.  Mnynwaring  began  on  the  ."itli  of 
Octdber,  1710,  and  continued  for  forty-five  numbers,  till  Au>ju-t  G,  1711, 
a  few  weeks  after,  when  Swift  had  di^corltinneJ  the  Kxiiimner.  A  par- 
ticnlnr  account  of  the  Medleys  w.itt en  by  Mr.  Maynwai-ing,  and  of  the 
assistance  he  recKiveit   fiom  uth«r  writers,  may  be  Be<  i  iu  Olduilxon't 
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After  this  short  preface,  by  whiuh,  as  ai  Englishman,  I  lay 
in  tay  cluim  to  be  a  politician;  I  shall  enter  on  uiy  discourse. 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  tho  freeholders  of  Great 
Dritain,  as  well  as  all  those  that  pay  soot  and  lot,  for  about  these 
sii  nioutha  last  past,  is  this,  '  Whether  they  would  rather  bo 
governed  by  a  prince  that  is  obliged  by  laws  to  be  good  and  gra- 
cious, just  and  upright,  a  friend,  father,  and  a  defender  of  his 
people ;  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  drive  away  or  plunder, 
imprison  or  kill,  without  opposition  or  resistance,  Tliia  is  tho 
true  state  of  the  controversy  relating  to  passive  obedience  and 
non-rcsistanee.     For  I  must  observe,  that  the  advocates  of  this 

toctrine  have  stated  the  case  in  .the  softest  and  most  palatable 
torma  that  it  will  bear :  and  we  very  well  know,  that  there  is  a 
great  art  in  moulding  a  question ;  and  that  many  amotion  will 
pass  with  a  fteminc  contritdicenle  in  some  words,  that  would  have 

leen  as  unanimously  rejected  in  others.  Passive  obedience,  and 
tion-reciistance,  are  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  meek-spirited  sound: 
they  have  respect  but  to  one  side  of  the  relation  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  no 
other  ideas  but  those  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  resignation,  To 
shew  this  doctrine  in  those  black  and  odious  colours  that  are 
natural  to  it,  we  should  consider  it  with  regard  to  the  prince,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  :  the  question  will  then  take  another  turn, 
md  it  will  not  be  debated,  whether  resistance  may  be  lawful,  or 
whether  we  miy  take  up  arms  against  our  prince ;  but  whether 
the  English  form  of  government  be  a  tyranny  or  a  limited  uion 
archy?      Whether  our  prince  be  obliged,   by   our  coustitutiun, 

llemoir*  of  him,  ptiblisheil  in  1715,  p.  1C9 — 202.  Among  otliers,  otii' 
number  whs  by  Steele,  imi]  anotliei'  bv  Aiitlioiiy  Uculey.  (3n  Uie  'Ad  <i! 
Mnrt'li,  171  l-li,  a  new  Mudley  was  lie^'un;  wlik-h,  on  tbe  14tb  of  Mii. 
follovvinjj;,  braiiilii^d  out  into  twn  dlMiiipf.  pupors,  both  ])iitilisheiJ  on  ibi 
Bonvc  daja,  Mun'lays  imtl  Fritlfiys.  one  by  A.  Jtuldwiu,  the  otiier  by  .1 
CuUer:  niiJ  these  ooiitiimed  till  tlie  ulimip  iluty  of  n.  Imlfpeimv  pnt  iiii 
*nd  to  both,  No.  XLV.,  Aug.  4,  1712,  bcinu  tiio  lost  tliat  was  publiu'Ued  —  N 


to  act  according  to  law,  or  whether  he  be  arbitrary  and  dospnti 
cal. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  measures  of  Obedience,  without 
Bettling  the  extent  of  Power ;  or  to  describe  tlie  Subject,  witboat 
defining  tlie  King.  An  arbitrary  prince  ia,  in  justice  and  t  l«ity, 
the  master  of  a  iion-rosisting  people ;  for  where  the  power  ia  un- 
ci rciiniscribed,  the  obedience  ought  to  be  uuliuiited.  Passive- 
obedience  and  non-resistance  are  the  duties  of  Turks  and  Indians, 
wlio  have  no  laws  above  the  will  of  a  Grand  Signior  or  a  MoguL 
Tlie  same  power  which  those  princes  enjoy  in  their  respective 
guvemments,  belongs  to  the  legislative  body  in  our  oonstituiion ; 
and  tliat  for  the  same  reason  ;  because  no  body  of  men  is  subject 
to  laws,  or  can  be  controlled  by  tdeni,  who  have  the  authority  of 
making,  altering,  or  repealing  whatever  laws  they  shall  think  fit. 
Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  person  of  our  prince,  he  might, 
doubtless,  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure  ;  he 
might  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy.  In  a  word,  he  might 
oppress,  persecute,  or  destroy,  and  no  man  say  to  him,  what  dost 
thou  ? 

If,  therefore,  we  would  rightly  consider  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  should  discover  the  proper  measures  of  our  duty  and 
obedience :  which  can  never  rise  too  high  to  our  sovereign,  whilst 
he  maintains  us  in  those  rights  and  libt>rties  we  were  born  to.  But 
to  say  that  we  have  rights  which  we  ought  not  to  vindicate  and 
assert:  that  liberty  and  property  are  tlic  birthright  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation,  but  that  if  a  prince  invades  them,  by  violent  and  il- 
legal methods,  wc  must  upon  no  pretenoe  resist,  but  remain  alto- 
gether passive ;  nay,  that  in  such  a  case,  we  must  ail  lose  our 
lives  unjustly,  rather  than  defend  them;  this,  I  say,  is  to  eon- 
found  governments,  and  to  join  things  together,  that  are  wholly 
repugnant  in  their  natures  ;  bIdco  it  is  plain,  that  such  a  passive 
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jection,  such  an  unconditional  obedience,  can  be  only  duo  to 
an  sirbttrary  prince,  or  to  a  legislative  body. 

Were  these  smooth  ensnaring  terms  rightly  explained  to  the 
people,  and  the  controversy  of  non-resistance  set  in  tliia  just 
light,  vre  should  hare  wanted  many  thousands  of  hands  to  some 
lato  ftddrcrfses.  I  would  fain  know  what  freeholder  in  England 
would  have  subscribed  the  following  address,  Liid  it  been  ofl'ercd 
to  hiui;  or,  whether  her  majesty,  who  values  the  rights  of  lier 
subjects  as  much  as  her  own  prerogative,  would  not  have  been 
very  much  offended  at  it  ?  and  yet  I  will  appeal  to  the  reader,  if 
tills  has  not  been  the  soiise  of  many  addresses,  when  taken  out 
of  several  artiQcial  qualifying  expressions,  and  exposed  in  their 
true  and  genuine  light. 


"  Maham  : — It  is  with  unspeakable  grief  of  heart,  that  we  heai 
a  set  of  men  daily  preaching  up  among  us,  that  pernicious  and 
damnnbte  doctrine  of  Bclfprcacrvation  ;  and  boldly  aflirmiiig,  as 
well  in  their  public  writings,  as  in  their  private  discourses,  that 
it  is  lawful  to  resist  a  tyrant,  and  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
their  lives  and  liberties.  Wo  have  the  utmost  horror  and  detes- 
tation of  these  diabolical  principks,  that  may  induce  your  people 
to  rise  up  in  vindication  of  their  rights  and  freedoms,  whenever 
a  wicked  prince  shall  make  use  of  his  royal  autbority  to  subvert 
them.  We  are  astonished  at  the  bold  and  impious  attempts  of 
those  men,  who,  under  the  reign  of  the  best  of  sovereigns,  would 
avow  such  dangerous  tenets  aa  may  secure  tliem  under  the  worst. 
Wo  are  resolved  to  beat  down  and  diseountenance  these  seditioua 
notions,  as  being  altogotlicr  republican,  Jesuitical,  and  conforma- 
ble to  the  practice  of  our  rebellious  forefathers,  who,  in  all  ages, 
at  an  infinite  cspencQ  of  blood  and  treasure,  assorted  their  rights 
and  properties,  and  consulted  the  good  of  their  posterity  by  re- 
sistance, arms,  and  pitched  battles,  to  the  great  trou.Lb'i  a\:\4  <XJn» 
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auiet  of  tlieir  lawful  prince.  We  io,  therefore,  in  tbe  most  hum- 
hlw  auJ  dutiful  manner,  solemnly  protest  auJ  declare,  that  we  will 
never  resist  a  sovereign  tlmt  shall  think  fit  to  destroy  our  Magna 
Charta,  or  invade  those  rights  and  liberties  which  those  traitors 
procured  for  us  ;  but  will  venture  our  lives  and  fortunes  against 
such  of  our  fellow- subjects  who  think  they  luaj  stand  up  in  do- 
fgncB  of  them." 


It  happens  very  unluckily,  that  there  is  something  so  supple 
and  insinuating  in  this  absurd,  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear  :  for  which  reason,  the  pub- 
lishers of  it  have  always  been  the  favourites  of  weak  kings.  Even 
those  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  hurt  to  others,  says  the 
famous  satirist,  would  liave  tlio  power  of  doing  it  if  they  pleased. 
Honest  men,  who  tell  tlicir  Bovcreigns  what  they  expect  from 
them,  and  what  obcdienco  they  shall  be  always  ready  to  pay 
them,  are  not  upon  an  equal  foot  with  such  base  and  abject  flat- 
terers ;  and  are,  therefore,  always  in  danger  of  being  the  last  in 
the  royal  favour.  Nor,  indeed,  would  that  be  unreasonable,  if  the 
professors  of  non-resistance  and  passive-obedience  would  stand  to 
their  principle  :  but  instead  of  that,  we  see  they  never  fail  to  ex- 
ert thoniBelvcs  against  an  arbitrary  power,  and  to  east  off  the  op- 
pression "when  they  feel  the  weight  of  it.  Did  they  not,  in  the 
late  revolution,  rise  up  unanimously  with  those  who  always  de- 
clared their  eubjeetiou  to  be  conditional,  and  their  obedience 
limited  ?  And  very  lately,  when  their  queen  had  offended  them 
In  nothing,  but  by  the  promotion  of  a  few  great  men  to  posts  of 
(rust  and  honour,  who  bad  distinguished  themselves  by  their  mod- 
eration and  humanity  to  all  their  fellow-subjects,  what  was  the 
behaviour  of  these  men  of  meek  and  resigned  principles  ?  Did 
not  the  church-memorial,  which  they  all  applaudijd  and  cried  up, 
iS  the  language  and  seatuuents  of  their  party,  tell  H.  M.  that  it 
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vn»nlJ  not  he  safe  for  her  to  rely  upon  their  doctrines  of  passive- 
oLeJicncc  and  non-resistance,  for  that 'nature  might  rebel  against 
principles?'  Is  not  this,  in  plain  terms,  that  they  will  only 
practise  non-resistance  to  a  prince  that  pleases  them,  and  passive- 
otcdiencc  whcu  they  suffer  nothing?  I  rcMeiuber,  ouo  of  the 
rabble  in  (^tipus,  when  he  is  upbraided  witli  his  rebellion,  and 
asked  by  the  prophet  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  be  loyal, 
falls  a  scratching  his  head,  and  tells  him, '  Why  yes,  truly,  he  had 
taken  such  an  oath,  but  it  was  a  hard  thing,  that  an  oath  should 
be  a  man's  master.'  This  is,  in  effect,  the  language  of  the  church 
ju  the  above-meutioiieJ  memorial.  Men  of  these  soft,  peaceable 
■Ispositious,  in  tLincs  of  prosperity,  put  me  in  miud  of  Kirke'a 
Lambs  ;*  for  that  wast  he  name  he  used  to  give  his  dragoons  that 
had  sigtialiiscd  themselves  above  the  rest  of  the  army  by  many 
military  achievemeiita  among  their  own  couutr^aiien. 

There  are  two  or  three  fatal  consequences  of  this  doctrine, 
which  I  cannot  forbear  pointing  out.  The  first  of  which  is,  that 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make  a  good  king  a  very  bad  one. 
When  a  mau  is  told,  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with  iinpuiiity, 
he  will  be  less  careful  and  cautious  of  doing  what  he  should  do, 
than  a  man  who  is  influcticcd  by  fear,  as  well  as  by  other  motives 
to  virtue.  It  was  a  saying  of  Thalos,  the  wise  Milesian,  '  That 
of  all  wild  beasts,  a  tyrant  is  the  worst ;  and  of  all  tame  beasts, 
a  flatterer.'  They  do,  indeed,  naturally  beget  one  another,  and 
always  exist  together.  Persuade  a  prince  that  he  is  irresistible, 
and  he  will  take  care  not  to  let  so  glorious  an  attribute  lie  dead 
tnd  useless  by  him.  An  arbitrary  power  has  something  so  great 
in  it,  that  he  must  be  more  than  man  who  lis  endowed  with  it  but 
never  exerts  it, 

This  consequence  of  the  doctrine  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is 
rcry  often  a  fatal  one  to  the  people ;  there  is  another,  which  ia  no 

•  EJeo  Gent.  Mag.  1789,  vol.  UX.,  p.  5>\\.— "S.. 
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less  destructive  to  the  prince.  A  late  unfortunate  king  very 
visibly  ovred  his  ruin  to  it.  He  relied  upon  the  assurances  of  his 
people,  that  they  would  never  resist  him  upon  any  pretence  vhat- 
Boever,  and  accordingly,  began  to  act  like  a  king  who  was  not 
under  the  restraint  of  laws,  by  dispensing  with  them,  and  taking 
on  him  that  power  which  was  vested  in  the  whole  legislative 
body.  And  what  was  the  dreadful  end  of  such  a  proceeding? 
It  is  too  fresh  in  every  body's  memory.  Thus  is  a  prince  cor- 
rupted by  the  professors  of  this  doctrine,  and  afterwards  betrayed 
by  them.  The  same  pcr.sons  are  the  actors,  both  in  the  temptation 
and  the  punishment  They  assure  him  they  will  never  resist,  but 
retain  their  obedience  under  the  utmost  sufferings ;  he  tries  them 
in  a  few  instances,  and  is  deposed  by  them  for  his  credulity. 

I  remember,  at  the  beginning  of  King  James's  reign,  the 
Quakers  presented  an  address,  which  ga  ce  great  offence  to  the 
high-churchmen  of  those  times.  But,  notwithstanding  the  nn- 
courtliness  of  their  phrases,  the  sense  was  very  honest.  The  ad- 
dress was  as  follows,  to  the  best  of  my  memory,  for  I  then  took 
great  notice  of  it ;  and  may  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  fore 
going  one.* 

"  These  are  to  testify  to  thee  our  sorrow  for  our  friend 
Charles,  whom  we  hope  thou  wilt  follow  in  every  thing  that  i$ 
good. 

•  On  the  6th  of  February.  1684-85,  the  day  on  which  King  Chnrles  It 
died;  liis  Successor  thus  addressed  the  Privy  Council:  "My  Lords,  before 
I  <'nter  upon  any  other  business,  I  tliink  fit  to  saj'  8oniethin<r  to  you.  Since 
it  iiath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  place  me  in  this  station,  and  I  am  nowlo 
succeed  so  good  and  gracious  a  king,  as  well  o^  so  very  kind  a  brolher,  I 
think  it  fit  to  declare  to  yo".  that  I  will  endeavour  to  lol'ow  his  exanipio, 
and  most  es;  ecially  in  that  of  h  s  gieat  clemency  and  tenderness  to  his 
peopl.'.  I  have  been  reported  to  be  a  man  for  arbiirarv  power;  butthntis 
not  the  only  stoiy  has  been  made  of  me ;  and  1  sh  ill  make  it  ray  endeavour 
to  pre-erve  this  govei'nment  both  in  church  and  state  as  it  is  now  by  law 
established.  I  know  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  are  for 
moiiarcJiy,  and  the  members  of  it  have  shewed  themselves  good  and  loyal 
tubjecta;  tlierefoie  L  »halY  &\Y(a^a\,ak%  cjvt«>  Vo  dtfead  acd  support  it,    J 


wilt  give  us  tbe  same  liberty  tiiat  thou  takest  tb^'self. 

We  hope  tltat  in  this  and  ull  things  else,  thou  wilt  promoto 
the  good  of  the  people,  which  wUl  oblige  us  to  pray  that  thy 
reign  over  us  may  be  long  and  prosperous." 


Ilinl  all  king  James's  subjects  addressed  Mm  with  the  same 
integrity  ;  •  he  had,  in  all  probability,  sat  upon  his  throne  till 
death  had  removed  him  from  it. 


know  ton  tlmt  the  laws  of  Ejiirlnnd  ore  siuilcicnt  to  mAlce  the  tingngpr^at 
a  nii>niLr\.'Ii  as  I  enn  wiali;  and  ns  I  iihiitl  never  depart  fioin  tlie  just  riglita 
nriil  |«i-eriif;niive  iif  llie  CJi'OWii,  an  I  pluitl  never  iiivmle  any  man's  propeny, 
1  liiive  often  liereloforfi  Ventured  my  lif<'  in  deletiee  (if  this  litttNiii  ;  and  I 
chilli  Htill  i;o  as  far  ai  nuy  tuau  io  preaerving  it  in  all  its  Juat  rigliCd  mid 
Gbei  ties." — N'. 

*  Tlie  L;n7xjt1ef>  of  Ibat  peritxl  are  partienlarly  amnsing.  Let  113  lienr 
tlie  Gritml  .lnrv  "f  MliUlesex  ;  "  jSev<;r  liiul  pi'ople  iiKire  caiiBe  of  einll  lltiuil 
tliiui  we,  ill  Mint.  Oiiil  li.illi  iniraciiliiii-ly  bealoweJ  vmir  Maj<>.Ht,y  npnii  us; 
who  arc  11  pritiee  ihiit.  liHtli  s!n;weil  llnj  preiitest  prowesg  junl  etiiiiiiiet  for 
llie  gloi y  and  lia^ipiiieM  of  this  iiMtioii;  a  priiiue  timt  hath  eliewud  the 
most  eminent  nmi-kiKif  jn.-tice  find  virtue,  even  liejond  nil  the  princes  tliat 
now  trend  upiui  tlie  fiiLi;  of  the  eaitli  ;  n  piinec  tliKt  hnlli  patiently  niuler- 
pmie  the  iilnidSt  hiuiinl:)  hy  sea  and  latHl,  tu  tihjite.  itio  iinilreo  and  fiiiy  of 
thu  most  iiniinrefiil  and  indolent  sort  of  peofile  thtit  ever  the  enrth  hore, 
the  Konritieka  of  this  nntioii;  a  priiiee,  tliat  nolu  itlifltandiiif;  all  pi-iiv<ii-a- 
tioiis,  WH8  pleiUied  lat-ely  U>  iltchire  in  couridl,  tlmt  he  wi  I  fitlSow  (he  exam- 
ple of  (itir  late  lieeeaaeil  kiiifi;  in  ek'nieiu'V  and  Icndeiness  lo  his  people,  and 
will  pi't'gorve  this  goveinni' iit  hotli  in  ehureh  and  stale,  a-"  it  i>  now  estali- 
lished  liy  law:  Iti  all  liuiiii  ity  w«  render  onr  miHt  hwirty  and  hitmlil* 
thniika  for  this  your  nii'at  i;;rat^:oLi.i  dwlnratioti.  And  wo  failiiliilly  riromi-se. 
iji  our  several  utaiions,  to  exjiotse  iiiij-  lives  and  lortiines  in  defenee  "f  yimr 


Bttcred  person,  yyur  ri^jlita  ilTid  j)rcrogati^e3  ngnitist  all   opposers  wliatdo- 

ligiity  God 
perona  reiij;i." 


ever;  tn'sotuhtug  Altnig 


to  graut  your  Majesty  u  ioii)r  and  ]>roa- 


The  L'iii\er»ity  nf  Oxford  says,  "As  we  can   never  awepve  from  the 

1iriiiLi|i'es  of  our  mstitution  in  this  plaee,  ninl  our  rfliifioii  Ly  law  estah- 
iilii.'d  in  llie  Clmrcli  of  Eiij^hiiul,  wliieh  indispMisiibly  Liiiul  lis  to  bear  all 
fui  li  and  true  oliedienue  to  our  Smere  irn  without  any  restri'i'tiona  orlinii 
tntiona;  ao  we  camiol  liitt  most  tli!iti!.fully  ni-kiifiwleii^e  tliat  further  oMt- 
jfntion  your  Majesty  Iinth  laiil  n]uia  us,  l>v  voiir  niyiii  Bssumne«  t^i  deftfid 
tliiil  reli^idii  whirli  to  tile  ffrCiit  j'ly  of  nil  onr  hearts  yon  have  voiielisafed 
to  i;ive  ii!i  in  yo  ir  late  rno*t  grueioiia  deelnration  ,  .  .  No  eiHisideriitioii 
whalsopver  slinll  he  ahlc  to  >hake  that  sledfast  loj-alty  and  allejrinrn'C, 
whieh  ill  til"  dm  s  nf  ymir  hie-sed  father,  that  irlorious  iiinrtvr.  niid  in 
the  Lite  tidjas  of  ilisiriiiiiiiation,  stnoii  here  rirm  and  liiialterulile  to  yoU7 
Joyal  IjiutluT  and  jonrseH  uudorlhe  sliarpeit  tiialii."     Ae.,  ic — li. 


THE    READER/ 

INTEC  DUCTOEY    BEMAEES. 

[From  NIchoU'  Edition.] 

•  The  Reader  was  published  in  opposition  to  "The  Examiner,"  Th» 
Lover  and  The  Reader,  firist  published  together  as  the  Tatler,  Spectator 
and  Guardian,  in  half  sheetfs  were  soon  collected  into  one  volnme  in  12mo 
and  a  small  number  of  them  were  printed  in  8vo.  upon  royal  and  demy  papei 
to  complete  sets  of  the  author's  works.  Tliey  are  now  republislied  with 
care  and  illustrations,  in  the  same  forms,  and  with  the  same  view.  Tliit 
ittep  a  consideration  of  the  elegance  and  usefulness  of  Steele's  writings  and 
publiciilions  prompted,  and  will  abundantly  justify.  With  a  more  par- 
ticular design,  Steele  assumed  a  very  general  title  for  his  piiper  that  gave 
him  a  great  latitude  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  left  him  at  liberty 
to  treat  with  propriety  on  any  topic  the  productions  of  the  press  might 
supply  or  suggest  for  entertainment,  correction,  or  instruction,  in  what- 
ever way  he  judged  requisite  or  expedient.  The  chief  scope  and  design 
of  this  work,  will  best  be  discovered  by  a  general  account  of  the  pappr 
above-mentioned,  to  which  it  was  directly  opposed.  For  this  purpose  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  quote  some  pa-tsages  from  a  more  full  and  particular 
account  given  in  the  notes  on  the  Tatler,  to  which  the  curious  ore  referred 
for  farther  satisfaction,  and  especially  to  tlie  notes  on  the  Tatler,  in  6  vols, 
cr.  8vo.,  edit,  of  1786,  No.  210,  and  No.  220. 

"The  paper,  intituled  The  Examiner,  was  an  engine  of  state  aj  cap- 
'.andum  vulgun,  in  the  four  last  ingloridus  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
It  was  employed  occasionally,  most  commonly  once,  sometimes  twice  a 
week,  to  display  the  wisdom  and  blazon  the  integrity  of  her  ministers 
during  that  period;  to  contrast  their  skill  and  virtues  with  the  ignorance 
and  vices  of  their  predecessors :  to  whitewash  or  blacken  characters ;  to 
state  or  mis-state  facts;  to  varnish  men  and  things,  as  simulation  and  dis- 
simulation thought  ])roper,  and  just  as  the  nature  and  e.vigencies  of  tlieir 
weak  and  wicked  adtoinistrution  required.  As  it  was  directed  to  a  vari- 
ety of  purposes,  it  was  played  off  by  a  variety  of  hands,  who,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  were  venal  prostitutes  who  did  as  thoy  were  de- 
sired lo  do,  and  all  wrought,  to  borrow  the  elegant  words  of  one  of  their 
principals,  like  '  Scrub  hang- log  instruments  of  mischief  and  undcr-spar 
leathers,'  rather  fortUer  in  rt  than  luaviter  in  modo." 


Some  lacubrotioTit  in  the  Taller  of  a  pi>Iitica1  nature,  of  whieli  Steele 
w«  the  author,  t>r  nt  least  tbe  publisher,  eNcoedingly  uffended  the  miniB- 
Ir^-  nbiivc-iinjiitioneJ,  nnd  ttnvo  birth  to  the  Ejinminer.  Tlio  animndvcr- 
siona  in  it,  on  Steele  aud  hU  politics,  nrc  penned  with  so  much  asperity 
nrid  3o  little  wit,  that  now  that  peraimal  uiulice  is  passed,  they  counteract 
the  enda  uf  their  original  jiubliuiitiuii. 

This  work,  iu  ila  cnrly  infaiio)',  was  commitled  to  the  care  and  eon- 
diii'ti  of  Dr.  Swift,  who,  as  he  declares  io  a  eonfiJenlia!  leltor  to  Mra.  ,hp|in- 
aon,  with  ilw  asaistunee  of  under-spur  leathers,  penned  and  jiulilithed  thi 
papers  ijy  ihe  ejicouragetnent  and  diieclioii  of  the  great  men,  w\io  Hsaurtd 
him  that  thir}' were  all  tins'.  See  Swift's  "Works,"  Vol,  X\l[.,  p.  1211, 
ed.  cr.  8vo.,  17<!9.  Of  this  ill-employed  clerirymnn,  and  all  euiieerned  with 
hirn  in  this  ii;noiii«niona  iservioe,  it  may  be  truly  aaid,  as  Swif[  himself  says, 
that  for  the  value  of  six[>ence,  a  woman  from  Dillirigaj^ate,  prompted  by 
the  threat  men,  who  werfi  the  Jireutora,  might  have  done  tlia  bujineaa 
better  than  the  best  of  them.  SwifT,  in  his  journal  letters  to  Mis.  Jolin- 
son,  has  f»iveci  tlie  hiftory  of  the  Exuminur  very  purliuulurly  ;  the  curious 
may  have  recourse  to  that  source  for  fnrlher  infonnsition,  or  save  lliera- 
Belvei  the  trouble  by  eonsulting  the  fair  impartial  stotemcut  of  Swift'a  own 
account  in  the  notes  on  Ihe  Tntler,  to  the  numbera  nbove-tneiitioiied.  Se« 
Tatlei'  in  8  vols.,  cr.  8vo.,  No.  210,  aud  No.  229,  ul  siipra. 


[Compnre  thij*  not  impartial  view  with  the  introduetiim  tn  the  Exami- 
oer  in  Stott's  or  Uoseoe's  vdilioii  of  Svvift.  Addison's  contrihiitioiis  to  the 
"Header"  con-ist  of  the  twn  followin^i  papers,  which  are  little  nio:-o  llian 
a  ]>urt  of  the  Whig  Examiner  ada[ited  to  the  occasion.  These  papers  ara 
priuted  from  Nichol's  edition  of   1789. — G.] 
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Qnl  Bitlnm  noa  odll,  imet  tas  nrailan,  MsvL 

ViRO,  Ed.  HI,  W. 


'  lyiio  hntei  not  Hrtnjf  Bavliiii,  Tet  film  hfi, 
Dca'l  Mjevltis,  JiiiiiuM  cu  love  tb;  works  and  tbee." 


DavDEK. 


In  my  last  I  took  notice  of  tliat  Hubliine  writer  "  The  Ex- 
aTiiincv."  The  next  to  him  among  the  jounialists  in  Jigiiity  nnd 
order  is  "  Tlie  Post- Boy  :  "  this  writer  is  esceileut  in  his  kind; 
but  presenting  tlicm  both  to  my  imagination  at  one  view,  innkea 
ine  turn  to  a  ptissago  of  a  Paper  publiishetl  in  the  volume  of  Med- 
leys, called  "  The  'Vhig  Examiner."    There  the  Author,  p^eakm% 
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of  a  Paper  entitaled,  "  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner,"  finds  it  ne- 
cessarj  to  consider  the  nature  of  Nonsense  :  and  afterwards  very 
pleasantly,  exquisitely  pleasantly,  represents  to  us  the  difference 
we  ought  to  make  between  High  nonsense  and  Low  nomseni^e. 
A  Reader  cannct  see  any  thing  any  where  that  has  more  wit  and 
humour  in  it,  nor  that  is  more  necessary  to  prepare  him  for  the 
Beading  the  authors  of  whom  I  am  spewing.  A  page  or  two  of 
his  will  make  up  for  many  a  page  of  mine,  therefore  I  ahall  re- 
hearse him.     "  The  Whig-Examiner,"  No.  4.  has  it  thus. 

"  HuDiBRAS  has  defined  Nonsense  {  as  Cowlet  does  Wit)  by 
negatives.  Nonsense  (says  he)  is  that  whieh  is  neither  true  nor 
false.  These  two  great  properties  of  Nonsense,  which  are  always 
essential  to  it,  give  it  such  a  peculiar  advantage  over  all  other 
writings,  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  either  answered  or  con- 
tradicted. It  stands  upon  its  own  basis  like  a  rock  of  adamant, 
secured  by  its  natural  situation  against  all  conquests  or  attacks. 
There  is  no  one  place  about  it  weaker  than  another,  to  favour  an 
enemy  in  his  approaches :  the  major  and  the  minor  are  of  equal 
strength.  Its  questions  admit  of  no  reply,  and  its  assertions  are 
not  to  be  invalidated.  A  man  may  as  well  hope  to  distinguish 
colours  in  the  midst  df  darkness,  as  to  find  out  what  to  approve 
and  disapprove  in  Nonsense.  You  may  as  well  assault  an  army 
that  is  buried  in  intrenchments.  If  it  affirms  any  thing,  you  can- 
not lay  hold  of  it ;  or  if  it  denies,  you  cannot  confute  it.  In  a 
word,  there  are  greater  depths  and  obscurities,  greater  intricacies 
and  perplexities,  in  an  elaborate  and  well-written  piece  of  Non- 
sense, than  in  the  most  abstruse  and  profound  tract  of  school 
divinity. 

"  After  this  short  panegyric  upon  Nonsense,  which  may  ap- 
pear as  extravagant  to  an  ordinary  reader  as  Erasmus's  '  Enco- 
mium of  Folly  ;  I  must  here  solemnly  protest,  that  I  have  not 
done  it  to  curry  favour  wvtVv  \a^  antagonist,  or  to  reflect  any 
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praise  in  an  oblique  manner  upon  tlie  '  Letter  to  tLe  Examiner; " 
I  have  no  private  oonsiderationa  to  warp  me  into  this  controversy, 
since  my  firat  entering  upon  it.  But  before  I  proceed  any  fur- 
tber  because  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  me  in  tbts  dispute  to  state 
the  wbole  nature  of  Nonsense,  and  because  it  is  a  subject  en- 
tirely new,  I  must  take  notice  tbat  there  are  two  kinds  of  it,  viz 
High  Nonsense  and  Loto  Nonsense. 

"  Low  Nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper, 
that  in  a  poor  dispirited  style  creeps  along  servilely  through  dark- 
ness and  confusiou.  A  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his  way 
softly  amongst  self-contradictiona,  and  grovels  in  absurdities: 
Videri  vuit  pauper  and  est  pauper:  he  has  neither  Wit  nor 
Sense,  and  pretends  to  none. 

"  On  the  contrary,  your  High  Nonsense  bluaters  and  makes 
a  noise :  it  stalks  upon  hard  words,  and  rattles  through  polysyl- 
lables. It  is  loud  and  sonorous,  smooth  and  periodical.  It  has 
something  in  it  like  manliness  and  force,  and  makes  one  think  of 
tlio  name  of  Sir  Hercuks  Nonsense,  in  the  play  called  "  The 
Nest  of  Fools."  "  In  a  word,  your  High  Nonsense  has  a  majes- 
tic appearance,  and  wears  a  most  tremendous  garb,  like  ^sor's 
'  Asa  clothed  in  a  Lion's  skin.' 

"When  Aristotle  lay  upon  his  doath-bed,  and  was  asked 
whom  he  would  appoint  for  his  sucoessor  in  his  school,  two  of  his 
Bcholars  being  candidates  for  it,  he  called  for  two  different  sorts 
of  wine,  and  by  the  character  which  he  gave  of  them,  denoted  the 
different  qualities  and  perfections  tbat  shewed  themselves  in  the 
style  and  writings  of  each^f  the  competitors.  As  rational  writ- 
ings have  been  represented  by  wine,  I  shall  represent  those 
kinds  of  writings  wo  are  now  speaking  of  by  smaU-bepr. 

"  Low  Nonsense  is  like  that  in  the  barrel,  which  is  altoge- 
ther flat,  tasteless,  and  iosipid.  High  Nonsense  is  like  that  in 
the  bottle,  which  has  in  reality  no  more  BtTe\i^t\v  Mvi.  %^\£\\.  S^^^asl 


ic8,  and  bounces, 
little  wind  that  is  got  into  It,  imIUiteB  tlio  passions  of  a  maoh 
nobler  liquor. 

"  Wo  meet  with  a  l/no  grovelling  Nonsense  in  every  Grab- 
street  production ;  but  I  think  there  are  dbno  of  our  present 
writers  who  have  hit  the  SiMime  in  Nonsense,  besides  Dr. 
Saciibverell  in  divinity,  and  the  author  of  this  letter  in  poli- 
ties ;  between  vhose  characters  in  their  respective  professions, 
there  seems  to  bo  a  very  nice  resemblance. 

"  There  is  still  another  qualification  in  Nonsense  which  I 
must  not  pass  over,  being  that  which  gives  it  the  last  finishbg 
and  perfection.  This  is  when  an  author  without  any  meaning 
seems  to  hare  it,  and  so  imposes  upon  us  by  the  sound  and  rang- 
ing of  his  words,  that  one  is  apt  to  fancy  they  signify  something. 
After  having  perused  such  writing,  let  the  reader  consider  what 
he  has  learnt  from  it,  and  he  will  immediately  discover  the 
deceit." 

As  this  excellent  diacourso  was  admirably  suited  to  the  day 
or  time  on  which  it  was  publislied,  viz.  October  5,  17 10; 'so, 
like  all  things  that  are  truly  good,  it  is  still  new  and  useful,  and 
will  prove  very  serviceable  to  persons  who  would  be  critics  in  the 
modern  writings,  especially  those  of  the  journalists.  The  Ex- 
aminer began  with  that  sort  of  spirit  which  is  described  by  "  -High 
Nonsense  ;  "  but  of  lute  has  used  that  kind  only  which  was  last 
described,  as  putting  off  no  meaning  "  by  the  sound  and  ranging 
of  words."  Give  mo  leave  therefore  to  express  as  a  reader,  wha< 
sentiments  arise  in  me,  and  what  temper  I  am  left  in  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  Examiner,  and  Post-boy.  Ithe  chief  aim  and  purpose 
of  these  authors  are  Dufarjiation,  which  both  carry  on  with  se- 
curity.    The  Examiner  escapes  pnniahment  by  being  concealed ' 

»  See  "WTiig-Exaroiner,  No.  4 ;  with  tlii*  motto,  "  8aiU  eloyuf^ce  §api 
mUim  porum."— SaHvib*. 
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the  Poat-boy,  by  being  below  resentment.  There  was  about  tb« 
time  of  the  Revolution  a  natural  fool  they  called  Jo6  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Oxford.  The  wags  of  that  tiine  used  to  teach 
him  Bcaiidalous  verses,  ■which  he  had  memory  enough  to  repeat^ 
though  not  wit  enough  to  nnderstand.  The  Post-Boy  is  thus 
made  use  of  by  our  dabblora  in  politics  ;  he  is  the  vent  for  their 
crudities,  before  they  appear  themselves,  and  the  Examiner  is  to 
argue  them  into  reputation.  Uoth  these  good  works  are  carried 
on  by  the  vehicle  of  Nonsense.  The  Nonsense  of  the  Examiner 
is  composed  of  Malice  and  Impudence  ;  tliat  of  tlio  Post  Boy, 
oi  Ignorance  and  Stupidity .  The  Exauiiuer  is  a  criminal  which 
is  not  yet  taken ;  the  Post-Boy  an  accessory  that  wo  know  eould 
not  of  himself  have  entered  into  the  guilt.  The  Examiner  flies 
from  the  law ;  the  Post-Boy  need  not  fly,  because  he  is  exempt 
from  it  aa  an  idcot.  But  as  this  is  really  the  state  of  the  case,  I 
must  own  I  cannot  but  be  highly  surpriied  why  several  of  tha 
good  subjects  of  these  realms  arc  afflicted  or  exalted,  at  any  of 
the  Nonsense  uttered  by  those  authors  ;  for  no  one  ought  to  hold 
himself  commended  or  disparaged  by  those  who  do  not .  them- 
selves stand  in  the  view  of  mankind,  under  the  same  rules  of  ex- 
amination as  to  their  own  actions  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
thoreforo,  by  the  force  of  natural  justice  and  reason,  pronounce 
all  the  NoNSENSK  which  the  Examiner  over  has,  or  ever  shall  ut- 
ter, lot  it  be  iiever  so  sublime,  or  never  so  mischievous  in  itself, 
to  be  of  no  effect  of  any  moment,  with  regard  to  life,  limb,  hon- 
our, or  fame  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  because  no  oue 
knows  who  he  is  \  and  1  pronounce  the  same  of  the  Post-Boy, 
because  every  body  knows  who  ho  is. 

Indeed  I  could  not  but  wonder  how  the  Post-Boy  should 
grow  so  very  famous  in  this  nation  as  he  has,  ever  since  I  was 
shewed  the  man's  person  ;  for  he  is  a  personage  of  a  very  inoon- 
sidcrable  figure  for  one  ihat  makes  so  much  noise  in  the  world  \ 
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whereas  all  others  who  have  risen  by  Nonsense  hare  had  some 
thing  overbearing  and  arrogant,  and  have  had  asuallj  robust 
figures,  and  lofty  language  to  set  themselves  ofil  But  I  shall  do 
my  endeavour  in  my  future  lectures  to  explain  to  the  world  how 
it  has  happened  that  Nonsense  has  been  so  prevalent  at  sundry 
times  in  these  kingdoms ;  but  I  cannot  go  into  that  matter  till  I 
have  made  the  force  of  Nonsense  in  general  a  little  better  under* 
stood,  and  shewed  from  Machiavel  how  by  two  kinds  of  perplex 
ity,  which  he  calls  in  the  Italian, "  Nonsense  to  the  Understand- 
ing, and  Nonsense  to  the  Conscience"  he  could,  for  the  use  of 
the  ambitious,  make  the  terms  Honour,  Jttttice,  and  TVuth,  mere 
words,  and  of  no  other  signification,  but  what  shall  serve  the  self* 
interest  of  him  who  shall  utter  them  for  his  own  private  emoln* 


No.  4.  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  28,  1714. 


— Nefas  anlmam  prmftim  pudori.    Jirr.  B$X,  yVL  8& 


-  rather  otaoasa 


**  To  gourd  jroor  honour,  and  your  lUb  toloae." — Dbtdek. 

After  I  had  in  my  last  Lecture  considered  High  Nonsense 
and  Low  Nonsense,  I  proceeded  in  my  discussion  to  a  second 
division  of  it,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  great  Machiavel,  to  wit, 
into  Nonsense  to  the  Understanding,  and  Nonsense  to  tho 
Conscience.  That  famous  politician  avers,  that  to  carry  consider- 
able points,  especially  in  assemblies  (next  to  the  hardness  of 
caring  for  nothing  else  but  carrying  it)  the  main  matt«r  is  to  find 
out  persons  whom  he  calls  in  the  Italian  Almoxarifasge,  which 
as  far  as  we  can  reach  it  in  the  English,  signifies  "  Wrong  Fel- 
lows; "  men  who  have  ttie  same  Tv^\.itavQ.feTtxwie  to  be  oraton 


fend  give  their  saffi^gc,  bat  differ  in  the  gifts  of  nature.  These 
Wrong  Fellows  have  in  them  something  like  Sense  which  is 
not  Sense,  but  enough  to  confound  all  the  Sense  in  the  world. 
They  are  from  being  incapable  of  conceiving  right  tit  first,  also 
incapable  of  being  set  right  after  they  have  vented  their  perplex- 
ities. He  recounts  you  a  famous  instance  of  this  among  tlie 
Gue/fs  and  Ghibelins,  the  parties  of  Italy.  There  was,  said  he, 
among  them  a  person  of  the  first  quality,  whom  uo  one  in  the 
world  ever  did  or  could  possibly  like,  that  was  in  nature  both  in 
mind  and  body  a  puzzle,  from  head  to  foot  hideously  awkward, 
from  his  first  conception  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  judgment 
ridiculously  absurd.  This  animal,  the  loader  of  theGkibclins, 
used  to  put  others  upon  saying  what  he  thought  fit,  to  interrupt 
business,  or  break  into  what  he  was  ashamed,  or  believed  im- 
proper to  begin  himself.  This  person  was  master  of  that  Non- 
sense which  was  called  above  "  Nonsense  to  the  Understand 
ing."  What  be  said,  every  body  could  observe,  had  nothing  in 
it,  and  at  the  very  best,  which  happened  but  seldom,  was  but  like 
the  trutli ;  but  how  to  break  lu  upon  him,  perplexed  all  the  great 
orators  of  the  Gueljs.  Thus  he  stood  impregnable,  and  the 
leader,  instead  of  having  compunction  for  such  a  piece  of  human- 
ity, to  the  disgrace  of  our  nature,  standing  in  an  illustrious  as- 
sembly easting  forth  blunders  and  inconsistencies,  used  to  sit 
sneering  to  observe  how  impregnable  his  foot  was,  and  exulting 
in  hinwelf  that  it  was  not  in  the  compass  of  all  the  sciences  either 
wholly  to  aver  he  had  uttered  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  to  bring 
him  to  it.  Many  others  the  chieftain  of  the  Ghibelins  had  to 
support  each  other  against  the  firest  assaults  of  Sense  and  Rea.9on  ; 
and  brought  Nonsense  so  far  into  fashion,  that  they  who  knew 
better  would  speak  it  by  way  of  triumph  over  those  who  went 
npon  the  rules  of  logic  Wrong  Fellows  were  his  orators ;  but 
♦bi>t  could  not  do  only  without  persona  ■w\vo  •«we  aa  \B?MJtt.  Mi-** 
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tera  of  that  kind  of  Nonsense,  which  my  author  oallB  "  Nonsensb 
to  the  Conscience." 

Nonsense  to  the  Conscience,  is  when  the  party  has  arrived 
to  such  a  disregard  to  reason  and  tnith,  as  not  to  follow  it,  or 
acknowledge  it  when  it  presents  itself  to  him.  This  is  the 
hardest  task  in  the  world,  and  had  very  justly  the  greatest  wages 
from  the  chieftain ;  for  indeed,  if  we  were  to  speak  seriously,  this 
is  the  lowest  condition  of  life  that  can  possibly  be  imagined ;  for 
it  is  literally  giving  up  life  as  it  is  human,  which  descends  to  that 
of  a  beast  when  it  is  not  conducted  by  Reason  and  still  is  worse 
when  it  is  pushed  against  Reason.  Now  all  those  parties  of  the 
species  which  we  call  Majorities,  when  they  do  things  upon  the 
mere  force  of  being  such,  are  actuated  by  the  force  of  Nonsense 
of  Conscience;  by  which  Machiavei,  meant,  that  the  doing  any 
thing  with  Nonsense,  that  is  without  Sense  of  the  honour  and 
justice  of  it,  was  what  he  called  pushing  things  by  the  Nonsense 
of  Conscience.  But  that  arch  Politician  proceeds,  in  the  manu- 
script I  am  speaking  of,  to  observe,  that  Nonsense  was  not  to  be 
used,  but  as  an  expedient;  for  it  would  fail  in  the  repetition  of 
it,  and  the  Understanding  would  so  goad  the  Conscience,  that 
np  potentate  has  revenue  enough  to  pay  reasonable  men  for  a 
long  series  of  Nonsensical  service.  They  will,  quoth  he,  occa- 
sionally, and  now  and  then,  give  into  an  enormity,  and  pass  by 
what  they  do  not  approve,  and  laugh  at  themselves  for  so  doing  : 
but  there  is  something  latent  in  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  which 
will  recoil,  and  raise  in  them  an  indignation  against  herding  for 
ever  with  the  half-witted  and  the  absurd:  and  being  conscious 
that  their  concurrence  is  an  aggravated  transgression,  in  that  it 
is  the  support  of  those  who  in  themselves  are  incapable  either  of 
the  guilt  or  shame  of  what  they  are  managed  to  promote. 

My  author  further  adds,  that  the  use  of  Nonsense  of  Con. 
science  will  fail  also  in  process  of  time,  not  only  from  the  defcc 


tioD  of  tLe  QDiuberB  of  those  who  act  ander  it,  but  also  from  the 
little  effect  it  would  soon  have  upon  all  the  world,  besides  those 
nuiubers;  for  which  reason  he  advises,  that  now  and  thcu  they 
should  he  put  upon  something  that  is  good  to  satisfj  the  multi- 
tude. For,  eajs  that  sagacious  man,  the  people  are  always 
honest ;  you  lead  them  into  wrong  things  but  as  long  as  you 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  right ;  for  which  reason  he  advisee 
Dcvor  to  forbear  the  use  at  least  of  Verisimilitudes ;  and  indeed, 
he  says,  it  was  by  neglecting  that,  all  tbe  sensible  men,  both 
Guelfs  and  Ghibehns,  carae  together  out  of  mere  shame;  and 
receive  of  one  another  without  making  explanations  or  expostula- 
tions upon  wbat  had  happened  when  they  differed,  when  they 
could  end  in  nothing  but  how  sillily  you  acted!  .how  contempti- 
bly you  suffered  1 

Tbe  most  excellent  authors  of  this  our  age,  as  to  proficiency 
in  Nonsense,  are  those  who  talk  of  faction,  and  pretend  to  tell 
others  that  they  are  spreaders  of  false  fears,  and  jealousies.  The 
Examiner  of  the  2Gth  says,  "  We  have  a  faction  in  our  bowels, 
vho,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  submit,  make  no  difference 
between  liberty  and  power,  that  all  their  business  may  be  only 
to  s<pabb]e  about  the  profits."  Now  be  says  this  either  as  an 
incendiary  or  an  informer ;  if  the  latter,  let  him  namo  who  are  in 
this  faction ;  if  he  will  not  do  that,  we  are  to  set  down  the  word 
faction  among  the  rest  of  his  jargon  of  High  Nonsense,  and  dis- 
miss him  with  an  inclination  only,  not  power,  to  do  more  mia- 
cbief.  But  as  I  conceive,  he  had  a  younger  brother  bom  to  him 
tbe  same  day  of  my  first  appearance,  and  is  named  the  Monitor, 
lie  begins  with  the  old  trick  of  the  pickpockets,  who  commit  a 
robbery,  and  join  in  the  cry  after  the  offender.  The  purpose  of 
his  paper,  if  it  is  not  to  pass  into  the  realms  of  Nonsense  also,  is 
to  lay  a  foundation  for  making  exceptions  against  a  certain 
prince's  behaviour  who  is  expected  in  England.     He  lays  before 
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tii,  "  That  llid  Duke  of  Guise  was  an  hot  and  ambitioua  qotim 
who  took  ill  courses  and  undid  hiiuself.  Had  the  king,  sajs  he, 
with  a  timely  Beveritj,  taken  care  to  have  caused  those  iibela 
however  trifling  and  however  inaignifioant,  to  bo  suppressed,  or 
by  solid  reason  and  good  evidence  to  have  been  detected  and  ex- 
posed, the  fatal  effects  which  they  produced  had  been  in  a  great 
measure  avoided."  Then  for  application  he  says  of  libelling, 
"  Seeing  then  the  same  evil,  and  that  with  too  much  success,  if  j 
already  begun  among  ns,  and  the  same  neglect  of  it  appears  in 
our  government  as  did  in  France,  thinking  them  not  capable  of 
doing  so  much  mischief  as  they  really  did ;  why  may  we  not  ap«  \ 
prehond  conseqaences,  though  not  so  extraordinarily  fatal,  yet 
sufficiently  dangerous,  and  such  as  call  for  a  timely  redress  ?  "  I 
find  there  is  no  help  for  it,  this  writer  must  be  passed  upon  the 
foot  of  the  Nonsensical  also.  Does  he  tell  a  goveniment  they 
are  guilty  of  neglect,  and  call  any  other  men  libellers  ?  He  must 
aame  his  offenders,  and  bring  them  before  justice,  or  he  is  one 
blmself.  It  is  strange  want  of  skill  (in  the  Examiner,  and  such 
imitators  of  him  as  this  same  Monitor  begins  to  shew  himself)  in 
the  choice  of  tools,  to  make  use  of  creatures  that  say  things,  in 
which  it  would  be  a  fault  to  tolerate  them,  if  they  were  not  em- 
ployed by  themselvea. 

But  I  shall  take  upon  me  to  keep  a  strict  eye  upon  their  be- 
haviour, and  scribble  as  fast  as  they :  for  when  they  give  up  all 
rules  of  honour  and  conscience  to  hurt  and  betray  the  liberties  of 
mankind,  I  shall  sacrifice  smaller  considerations,  and  venture 
bow  and  then  (o  write  Nonsense  for  the  good  of  my  country. 


I 


I 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tns  Faction  is  huratly  desired  to  read  carefully  the  folio-wing  Salyr 
■gainst  Sedition  in  tfa,e  ExAMiinai,  and  amend  tlieir  lives  if  they  uoder- 
itand  it. 

"  What  a,  noble  opportuaity  would  tte  same  Cervantes  have, 
to  improve  hia  art,  and  carry  this  way  of  wiitiug  much  further  ; 
were  he  now  alive,  and  as  conversant  la  our  afFairs,  aa  in  the  hu- 
moura  of  his  own  country  ?  The  same  Martial  Madness  is  broke 
out  among  us  ;  a  distemper  more  raging  and  violent,  and  produo- 
tive  of  more  ridiculous,  and  far  more  dangerous  effects.  Instead 
of  touching  here  and  there  a  weak  head,  or  reaching  only  to  a 
few  frolicsome  individuals,  it  has  infected  whole  bodies  and  so- 
cieties of  warlike  Enthusiasts  :  the  party  ia  almost  as  strong  as 
the  delusion  with  whieh  they  are  animated ;  and  our  Romantic 
Madmen  march  np  and  down  in  the  troops  and  sqaadroua :  tho 
regularity  and  resemblance  of  their  frenzy  creates  order  and  dis- 
cipline We  have  our  books  and  legends  of  Chivalry,  con- 
taining the  feats,  and  adventures  of  Errant  SainlSf  of  Holy  Al- 
manzors  and  Ih-auKansirs,  bound  by  strict  vow,  and  assisted  by 
Sages  and  Magicians:  who  destroyed  nations,  made  whole  king- 
doms do  homage  and  pay  Tribute  to  their  mightiness ;  tamed  the 
Beast,  and  kept  the  great  Whore  under ;  trod  upon  the  necks  of 
kings,  and  kicked  crowns  and  sceptres  before  them ;  relieved  the 
diLtressed  by  chaugiog  thoir  condition  ;  freed  mankind  for  their 
own  use ;  and  turned  the  world,  as  artificers  whirl  about  the 
j/lo^c,  to  prove  the  regularity  of  ita  motion.  Some  of  these 
knights  were  by  birth  gentle  and  of  low  degree  ;  so  called  from 
the  Peslic,  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Trunc/i£on,  or  the  Brtizen 
Jlelmet :  others  had  been  Pages,  Dtoarfs,  and  Squires,  and 
many  of  them  were  forced  to  go  a  great  way  in  search  of  their 
parentage :  and  yet  the  bonours  they  acquired,  the  spoils  tbej 
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won,  and  the  dominions  tliey  conquered,  vastly  surpassed  the  less- 
er acquisitions  of  a  Mistkess's  Scarf,  a  Saladin's  Daughter,  a 
Sett  of  Abhottb,  a  Cupboard  of  Plati,  won  at  some  Tournor 
metU;  a  Castle,  a  Palace,  or  even  than  the  rich  possessions  of 
the  islands  of  Pines,  Battara,  or  of  Ibroed-meat  luixa." 


